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CHAPTER   I. 

EARLY   HISTORY   OF   GREEK   TRAGEDY. 

§  I.     Introductory, 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  primitive  drama,  the 
point  which  impresses  itself  most  forcibly  upon  the  attention  is 
the  gradual  and  tentative  character  of  its  early  progress.  The 
invention  of  the  dramatic  art,  like  many  other  human  dis- 
coveries, so  far  from  being  achieved  by  sudden  inspiration,  was 
the  result  of  a  protracted  series  of  innovations  and  experiments, 
of  which  the  eventual  tendency  was  for  a  long  time  far  from 
manifest.  The  hesitating  manner  in  which  the  ancient  poets 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  development,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  they  gradually  came  to  realise  the  varied  capacities  of 
the  new  form,  may  at  first  sight  cause  surprise.  Theatrical 
performances  have  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  that  we 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  an  obvious  and  natural  contrivance, 
and  to  underrate  the  merit  of  those  by  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally discovered.  But  the  evidence  of  history  throws  a  different 
light  upon  the  question.  It  shows  us  that  the  notion  of  a 
dramatic   representation,   or,    in    other  words,   the    notion   of 
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unfolding  a  story  by  means  of  the  mutual  conversation  of 
actors,  without  any  aid  from  narrative,  is  not  one  which  readily 
presents  itself  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  true  that  the 
love  of  mimicry  and  imitation  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  instincts,  and  that  mimetic  performances  of  some  kind  or 
another  have  been  found  to  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  to  evolve  out  of  these  primitive  elements  an 
orderly  and  continuous  drama  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
creative  genius.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  accomplished 
except  by  a  single  nation— the  Greeks.  It  is  from  the  Greeks 
that  every  drama,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  has  attained 
to  anything  like  perfection  of  form,  is  ultimately  derived.  Other 
nations  have  occasionally,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  made 
some  approximation  towards  a  like  result ;  but  unless  they  have 
come  under  Hellenic  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
their  drama  has  never  advanced  beyond  a  rudimentary  stage. 
A  brief  survey  of  existing  dramatic  literatures  will  exemplify 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

To  take  the  eastern  nations  first.  Both  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  possess  a  national  drama  which  dates 
from  remote  antiquity.  But  the  plays  of  the  Chinese,  though 
apparently  of  native  growth,  are  so  childish  and  elementar}- 
in  their  general  character,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the  productions  of  the 
European  stage.  The  Hindu  dramas,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
superior  to  the  Chinese  in  literary  merit,  have  far  less  claim  to 
rank  as  indigenous  creations.  None  of  them  belong  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  first  century'  before  Christ.  But  long 
before  that  period  the  Hindus  had  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  influences  of  Greek  civilisation  bv  means  of  the- 
Hellenic  dvnasties  established  in  the  north-western  districts  of 
India.  The  effect  of  that  contact  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
style  of  their  early  architecture ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  expansion  of  their  drama  was  due  to  the  same  original 
caust\  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  has  l>een  pointed  out 
by  recent  scholars  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  Indian  plays 
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contain  various  features  which  are  not  strictly  Oriental,  but 
recall  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  theatre  \ 

When  we  turn  to  the  nations  of  the  west  the  case  is  still 
clearer.  The  Roman  drama  in  its  regular  form  was  a  mere 
exotic  borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek.  Before  this  importa- 
tion the  native  genius  of  the  Italians  had  produced,  it  is  true, 
certain  farcial  entertainments,  such  as  the  Mimi  and  the  Atel- 
lanae.  But  these  rude  mixtures  of  song,  pantomime,  and 
extempore  raillery  and  repartee,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
plays  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Romans  the  memory  of  the 
classical  drama  was  handed  down  to  mediaeval  times,  and  so 
gave  birth  to  the  various  national  theatres  of  modern  Europe. 
For  many  centuries,  indeed,  during  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  all  theatrical  performances  were  abandoned.  But  the 
tradition  never  entirely  disappeared.  The  class  of  actors, 
though  their  regular  occupation  was  gone,  still  continued  to 
sur\'ive  in  a  degenerate  condition,  as  '  ioculatores '  or  wandering 
players  and  minstrels,  and  kept  alive  some  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  dramatic  art.  At  the  same  time  among  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  there  were  always  a  few  who  possessed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the  Roman  stage.  Copies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  preserved  in  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  found  occasional  readers  and  admirers,  and  were 
sometimes  used  as  models  for  composition  by  the  monks  and 
nuns.  When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  clergy  began  to  exhibit  their  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  drama,  these 
spectacles  were  not  altogether  an  original  conception  of  their 
own.  The  idea  of  representing  the  events  of  Scripture  in 
dramatic  form  was  derived  from  classical  example  by  two 
separate  lines  of  tradition,  one  professional,  and  due  to  the 

*  Sec  \Vindisch*s  pamphlet,  Der  grie-  question  of  the  inriuence  of  the  Greeks 

chische  Einfluss   im   indischen   Drama  upon  Indian  civilisation  is  discussed  in 

(^Abhandlungen  des  Orientalisten-Con-  Mahaffy's  Greek  World  under  Roman 

gresses,    Berlin,    18821.      The    whole  Sway,  pp.  20-37. 
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strolling   players,   the    other   literary,   and    preserved   by  the 
ecclesiastics. 

It  appears  then  from  the  above  survey  that  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks  is  the  ultimate  source  of  every  dramatic  literature 
which  really  deserves  the  name.  Among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves the  first  species  of  drama  to  be  developed  into  perfect 
shaf^e  was  tragedy.  Hence  the  history  of  Attic  tragedy,  apart 
from  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  is  a  subject  of  which  the  literary 
importance  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Further  than  this,  as 
a  scientific  study  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the 
history  of  the  modem  theatre.  The  dramas  of  the  different 
European  nations  have  been  exposed  from  the  very  first  to 
such  complexity  of  influences,  each  of  them  acting  and  reacting 
on  the  other,  and  all  alike  being  dominated  at  various  times 
and  in  various  degrees  by  classical  example,  that  their  course 
of  necessity  has  been  somewhat  fitful  and  irregular.  The 
tragic  drama  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  those 
branches  of  art  which  have  been  allowed  to  unfold  themselves 
in  a  purely  spontaneous  manner,  without  any  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  Being  wholly  a  native  product,  each  suc- 
cessive phase  in  its  career  follows  naturally  from  that  which 
went  before.  Its  progress  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  from 
maturity  to  decay,  resembles  one  of  the  evolutionary'  processes 
of  nature ;  and  the  task  of  tracing  its  progress  throughout  these 
various  stages  has  much  of  the  attractiveness  which  accom- 
panies an  inquiry  into  some  phenomenon  of  natural  science. 

§  2.    The  IVorship  of  Dioftysiis, 

In  most  countries  art  and  literature  are  originally  the 
offspring  of  religious  enthusiasm ;  and  the  early  poets  and 
sculptors  find  their  highest  inspiration  in  singing  the  praises,  or 
in  fashioning  the  likeness,  of  the  divine  being.  The  Greek 
drama  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  cause  tu  which  it 
owed  its  origin  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
god  Dionysus,  amid  whose  sacred  festivals  it  develu|K*d  anil 
grew  to   maturity,  and   to  whose  honour  it  was  consecrated 
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The  whole  of  its  early  history  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
Dionysus,  that  a  brief  account  of  the  god  and  of  his  cultus  will 
be  necessary  for  the  due  understanding  of  that  which  follows  *.      ^ 

Dionysus,  though  he  eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Greek  divinities,  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
He  is  mentioned  only  four  times  in_Hpmer,  where  he  occupies 
an  insignificant  position,  having  no  place  among  the  aristocratic  r- 
circle  of  Olympian  gods'^  Herodotus  also  states  that  his  name 
was  learnt  by  the  Greeks  '  much  later  *  than  the  names  of  the 
other  deities  \  Various  traits  in  his  cultus  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  came  originally  from  the  semi-Greek  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians*.  And  the  legends 
about  the  opposition  which  it  encountered  in  Thrace  and  Thebes, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  introduction,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Aegean,  and  so  passed  southwards  into  Greece. 

As  to  the  attributes  of  Dionysus,  he  was  essentially,  in  the 
original  conception,  a  rural  god — the  god  of  trees,  and  plants, 
and  fruits,  and  vegetable  produce  of  various  kinds.  The  vine, 
with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated,  was  not  his  only  gift 
to  mankind.  All  fruits  of  a  soft  and  mellow  nature,  such  as 
are  fostered  by  moisture  and  damp,  were  supposed  to  be  under 
his  care\  For  this  reason  he  was  called  the  Fruitful,  the 
Leafy,  and  the  Flowering*;  and  also  the  Benefactor  and  the 


*  My  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Dionysus  have  been  the  articles 
in  Roscher's  Lexicon  der  Mythologie, 
Prcllcr's  Griechische  Mythologie,  Bau- 
meister  s  Dcnkmaler,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  M\tholojjy,  and  Collignon's  Manual 
of  Mytholoj^y  translated  by  Miss  Jane 
Harrison). 

'  Horn.  II.  6.  132  ;    14.  325  ;  Od.  1 1. 

335 ;  24.  74. 

Herod.  2.  52. 

*  Thus  the  dithyramb,  the  Dionysiac 
hymn,  was  regularly  composed  in  the 
Phr}'gian  style  of  music  (Aristot  Pol. 
8.  7).    The  orgiastic  character  of  the 


Dionysiac  worship  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  also  points  to  an  Asiatic  origin. 
See  p.  9. 

*  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  35  ort  9i  ov 
fiwoy  Tov  oivov  AidrwTOVf  dXXd  leal  irda^^ 
by  pat  <fw(T€wt  (i.  e.  moist  vegetation,  as 
opposed  to  com  and  similar  produce — 
the  (rjpd  Tpo<pr\  of  Diod.  4.  3)  "EXKrjvts 
i^oOvTcu  KvpioY  Kol  dpxTf^^t  ^f^^  n/v- 
Uipof  ftaprvs  (Tvcu  Ai7o;v  AcK^^eur  Si 
ro/jioy  Aiurvtros  voXirya^f  av^opoi  ic.r.K. 
Hence  his  title  of  Aiyipirrjs  (Plut. 
Symp.  5.  3). 

*  Euat^s  (Athen.  p.  465),  AaavKXios 
(Paus.  I.  43.  5),  ECicapwof/Ay0ias  «.t.A. 
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Counsellor,  who  taught  mankind  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and 
orchards '.  The  spring  was  of  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  one 
most  sacred  to  his  divinity.  It  was  he  who  in  the  spring-time 
aroused  the  earth  from  its  long  winter  torpor,  inspired  it  with 
warmth,  and  life,  and  vigour,  and  clothed  it  with  vegetation  \ 
Hence  he  figured  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  as  the 
representative  of  the  productive  forces  of  nature  ;  and  the 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  generative  power,  was  always  a  con- 
spicuous element  in  his  worship'. 

But  it  was  chiefly  as  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
inventor  of  wine,  that  he  was  held  in  honour  by  mankind,  and 
ranked  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race'. 
By  his  priceless  gift  he  dispelled  pain  and  sorrow,  and  inspired 
mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and  was  therefore  saluted  with  the  title 
of  Deliverer  and  Liberator*.  Under  his  genial  influence  it 
was  supposed  that  savage  natures  were  tamed,  and  violence 
and  hostility  replaced  by  gentleness  and  harmony ;  and  this 
effect  of  his  power  gave  rise  to  various  legends.  His  car  was 
said  to  be  drawn  by  panthers  and  lions;  the  wild  natives  of 
the  forest  followed  in  his  train;  the  barbarous  Indians  were 
pacified  by  his  presence,  and  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  law*. 

Wine  being  also  an  incentive  to  dance  and  s<»ng,  Dionysus, 
like  Apollo,  was  a  patron  of  poetr>'  and  music*.  But  the  poetr}' 
and  the  music  inspired  by  these  two  deities  differed  widely  in 
character.  In  the  hymns  and  paeans  of  Apollo,  which  were  set 
to  the  stately  melody  of  the  harp,  the  prevailing  feature  was 
symmetry  of  form  and  grave  earnestness  of  tone.  The  Bacchic 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  the  more  lively  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute,  and  admitted  the  utmost  freedom  and 
irregularity  in  rh>'thm,  language,  and  sentiments.  Ever>-  diversity 

*  Ei^pyirift  'Jle«]rch.  %.y.  ,  EiSifvktvt  An»tU\.  i  p.  49  oi^p  dpa  o^mn  fi^dnim 
(Flat.  Symp.  7.  9.  7/.  Icdi^tnu,  «v  r«Myf»,  oi«    upT^,  ov   rvx'j 

'  KiocUr,   frmg.  5  j ;    Arifttoph.  Nub.  oM«m«9.   ^  z*^   ^*^   ^'  i^rm   kvcai   7^ 

311-313  Aio»Mrf>. 

'  Schol.  Artstu|>h.  Achun.  34J.  *  ikiumcifttrr»  iHoknulcr.  an.  \>\o- 

*  IUckI.  4.  3  nyfti*chr     SirinUilr.       I>i<xl.     i.     38; 
'  IMut.  S)rtnp.    1.1     j  vdyrwr  /i«v  u  4.  5. 

Aiorvtfot  Ai^itff  itfTi  «al  AMiOf.     C'oq*.  ^  llcncc    hi«   title    of  Aiurvvof  MiA. 

In*.  Att.  3.   J40  Anirwof  'CA«v#f^vf.      v^^roi.  Ci>qi.  Int.  Att.  3.  J7H. 
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of  feeling  found  expression :  rapid  transitions  from  gaiety  to 
pathos,  and  from  coarse  merriment  to  passionate  enthusiasm, 
were  regarded  as  appropriate  qualities  in  compositions  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  wine  \  This  licence  and  variety,  and  this 
exemption  from  all  restraint,  are  the  causes  which  rendered  the 
Dionysiac  choral  poetry  the  most  favourable  material  for  the 
development  of  a  new  form  of  art,  and  which  enabled  it  to 
give  birth  to  such  dissimilar  creations  as  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
satyric  drama. 

In  his  various  wanderings  and  adventures  Dionysus  was 
generally  accompanied  by  a  motley  troop  of  mythical  beings, 
who  represented  in  various  ways  the  vigorous  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and  were 
therefore  suitable  companions  for  the  god  of  vegetable  fruitful- 
ness,  and  of  wine  and  poetry  and  music  ^  Foremost  among 
these  followers  were  the  Satyrs,  the  inhabitants  of  forest  and 
mountain — rude  beings,  half-human  half-animal  in  shape,  with 
shaggy  hair,  pointed  ears,  and  shanks  like  a  horse  or  goat. 
In  disposition  they  were  a  cowardly  and  sensual  race,  but  at 
the  same  time  lively,  frolicsome,  and  good-humoured ;  and  the 
quaint  and  fanciful  names  which  they  bore,  such  as  Ivy,  Revel, 
Fun,  Lustful,  and  Dithyramb,  may  remind  one  of  Oberon's 
fairy  followers.  Cobweb  and  Mustard  Seed,  Mistress  Squash 
and  Master  Peascod  ^ 

The  Bacchantes  were  hardly  less  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  god*.     They  are  represented  in  ancient  paintings  as 

*  Plul.  de  Ei  apud  Delph.  c.  g  koI  '  The  description  of  the  followers  of 

^iovct  T^  fi*v  (to  Dionysus)  Mvpafifiiicd  Dionysus,   as  they   appear   in   ancient 

fU\rf  wa&wr  luara  icai  fifrafiokijt,  wkdnjv  sculptures  and  vase-paintings,  is  taken 

TtP€L  teal   hia^p/qaiv  kx^vorji'    fu(o06ay  mainly  from  Preller's  Griechische  My- 

yapt  Alaxvkos  ^rjai,  vp4wu   diBvpafifior  thologie,  pp.  592,  593,  and  Collignon's 

6iuifn%iv  ovjKOivw  Aiovwr^'   r^  bi  (to  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  244  foil. 

Apollo)  ncudva  nraffiiyrftf  koI  ainppova  '  The  satyrs  are  frequently  depicted 

Movaay  .  .  .  «a2  tkoys  rff  fikv  ofioioTrjra  in  vase-paintings  with   names   such  as 

Moi  ra^iv  Moi   <nrov^v   aMparoVj  r^   Z\  Kt<T<Tuf,  OfKOS ,  KiufioSf  Xopos,  Tika/f,  K/nS- 

fitfuyfiinjv    rt^d   vcu&f    «cu    Cfip€i   kku  rur,    Ai$vpafifios,  'T0ptf,    Xv0ds    «.t.A. 

cvov9j  Kol  /ioyif   vpoaif>4poi^Tts  dywfia'  See  Gerhard's  Griechische  Mythologie, 

kiatf  K.T.k.     Aristot.  Pol.  8.  7  wdaa  yap  p.  513. 

fioMxfia    Kfu    wdaa    i>   rwavn;    Mivrjais  *  They  were  called  BiUxot,  McuvtSStr, 

pukkicra  Twr  hpyia^wf  iariv  ir  rois  avkiHS,  SvtAUkSf  and  A^vcu. 
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girls  with  flowing  garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  dancing  to  the 
flute  and  clashing  their  cymbals,  or  flourishing  the  magic  wand 
of  Dionysus.  Their  names,  like  those  of  the  Satyrs,  were 
playful  personifications,  such  as  Dance,  Song,  Drink,  Merri- 
ment, and  Comedy'.  The  Sileni,  with  their  gross  and  hairy 
bodies,  and  their  drunken  and  lascivious  features,  resembled 
Satyrs  advanced  in  years,  and  formed  the  elderly  portion  of 
the  troop.  Centaurs,  as  the  representatives  of  animal  force 
and  vigour,  and  Pan,  as  the  god  of  rural  life,  also  followed  in 
the  train  of  Dionysus.  Various  allegorical  figures  are  likewise 
oflen  to  be  seen,  in  works  of  art,  as  frequenting  his  court. 
Autumn,  a  matronly  woman,  offers  him  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
upon  a  dish  ;  Peace  stands  by  his  side,  with  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  her  hand ;  and  Love  and  Desire,  little  winged  boys,  hover 
round  his  head.  The  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the  Graces 
occasionally  join  themselves  to  the  group. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  features  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  his  followers.  To  turn  next  to  the 
Dionysiac  festivals ^  Our  concern  is  mainly  with  those  held 
in  Attica,  which  were  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these  was  cele- 
brated in  the  spring-time,  when  the  wine  of  last  year  was  ready 
for  drinking,  and  when  the  earth  was  awakening  to  new  life. 
and  the  trees  and  plants  breaking  forth  into  foliage,  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  Dionysus.  The  other  was  placed  in  winter, 
afler  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  year,  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  vintage,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits '. 

*  Xop*ia,  McXwti,  EA0v/M*a,  M^.  Ko^ 
|if4ia  «.rA.     Sec  (ierhard  1.  c. 

'  On  the  fettivalk  of  Dionyius  kce 
MommMrn'*  llcortol(*gie,  and  Mmith*« 
Diet  of  .\ntuiuitici,  art.  1  >iony«ia. 

'  At  Athens  the  original  »pnn|;  fefttival 
was  the  Antheiteha.  or  Fea«t  of  Flowcr>» 
(Thuc.  a.  15  ,  in  %khich  the  princiial 
ceremony  v^a4  the  Pithnc|;ia,  or  formal 
opening  of  the  wine  catka.  Hut  in  Inter 
timn  a  ftccond  «prin}<;  fcstt\al  wa»adtle<i 
— thr  City  I>iony<tu  which  eventually 
became  the  more  »plcndid  of  the  two. 
The  winter  k-«ti\al  at  .\then»  was  tlie 


or  Fca»t  of  the  \N  ine- Press, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning; 
of  Januar)-. 

In  the  country  diitricta  of  .Attica  the 
only  I>iony*iac  t^atbeiini^s  which  %ke  hear 
of  in  the  historical  |ieno<l  are  the  winter 
festivals,  or  Rural  Hionysia,  held  in 
I>ecembcr  throu|*hout  the  various  town 
ships.  Hut  thctc  can  be  no  tloubt  that 
in  early  times  l>cforc  the  };oveinment  ul 
Attica  had  been  centralisetl  in  Athen;*. 
the  country  districts  had  their  »pnn)* 
festivaU  also,  corrcsiKNidtn^  to  the 
Athenian    Anthcsteria.      Po»tibly    the 
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These  twin  festivals,  held  each  spring  and  winter  tliroughout 
the  Attic  villages,  were  the  original  home  of  the  Greek  drama. 
In  character  they  were  simple  rustic  gatherings,  drawn  together 
in  honour  of  the  god  who  blessed  the  labours  of  the  country- 
men, and  made  the  earth  fruitful  and  productive.  The  proceed- 
ings began  with  a  procession  to  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  where 
a  goat  was  sacrificed.  A  country  maiden  led  the  way,  adorned 
with  golden  ornaments,  and  bearing  on  her  head  the  sacred 
basket,  containing  an  offering  of  cakes,  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
for  the  victim,  and  a  knife  for  the  sacrifice.  Other  people 
followed  with  rural  gifts,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  and  jars  of  wine. 
The  phallus,  the  universal  symbol  of  Dionysus,  was  carried 
aloft.  During  the  sacrifice  dances  and  songs  were  performed 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  vineyard  ;  then  came  the  country 
sport  of  dancing  upon  greased  wine-skins ;  and  the  day  con- 
cluded with  general  drinking  and  merriment  *. 

In  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  with  their  pastoral 
simplicity  of  tone,  the  Bacchic  worship  appears  to  have  lost 
most  of  its  oriental  character,  and  to  have  been  modified  into 
conformity  with  Hellenic  tastes  ^  But  this  was  not  the  case 
in  every  part  of  Greece.  In  many  places  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  cultus  showed  itself  without  disguise,  and  especially  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  at  the  'trieteric  festivals,*  which  were 
observed  every  alternate  year  along  the  slopes  of  Parnassus 
and  Cithaeron\  The  spirit  of  these  celebrations  was  one  of 
wild  and  ecstatic  violence.     They  were  held  in  winter,  during 


institution  of  a  second  spring  festival  at 
Athens  bad  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance  of  similar  festivities  from 
the  countr}'  calendar. 

*  Plut.  de  cupid.  divit.  c.  8 ;  Ariitoph. 
Achain.  337-379;  Cornutus  dc  nat. 
deor.  p.  217  F. 

*  Mr.  Bather,  in  his  interesting  article 
on  the  Problem  of  the  Bacchae  (Hellenic 
Jonmal,  vol.  xiv,  part  2),  suggests 
a  different  theory  pp.  244-246).  He 
supposes  that  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
in  Greece  was  not  derived  entirely  from 
oriental  sources,  but  that  there  existed 


from  early  times  an  indigenous  cult  of 
a  wine  and  vegetation  deity,  with  whom 
the  oriental  Dion}'sus  was  afterwards 
identified.  He  believes  that  rustic 
celebrations  such  as  those  of  the  early 
Attic  Dionysia  represented  the  primitive 
Cireek  form  of  the  worship ;  and  that 
the  orgiastic  rites  which  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  were  a  later 
development,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Dionysus,  and  his  identi- 
fication with  the  old  Greek  god. 

*  Probus    on   Verg.   Georg.    3.  43 ; 
.Soph.  Ant.  1 1 26. 
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the  night  time,  upon  the  mountain  ridges '.  The  ministers  were 
chiefly  women.  Clothed  in  fawn-skins,  like  the  Bacchantes, 
and  with  snakes  in  their  hair  and  blazing  torches  in  their 
hands,  they  rushed  along  the  heights  in  a  state  of  delirious 
fury,  clashing  their  cymbals,  blowing  their  flutes,  and  making 
pretence  to  hunt  the  wild  animals,  to  tear  them  in  pieces,  and 
to  devour  the  raw  flesh '.  This  orgiastic  mode  of  worship, 
with  its  oriental  frenzy  and  mysticism,  seems  to  have  found 
little  favour  among  the  Athenians ;  and  no  trieteric  festivals 
were  ever  established  in  Attica.  Hence  it  will  be  unnecessary', 
in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Attic  drama,  to  take  into  con 
sideration  this  particular  phase  of  Dionysiac  enthusiasm. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Dionysus  it  may  be  interesting 
to  supplement  and  illustrate  the  preceding  description  of  his 
cultus  by  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art\  His  outward  appearance,  as  there 
portrayed,  differed  very  considerably  at  successive  periods ; 
and  the  variety  of  type,  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
other  gods,  shows  a  gradual  progress  from  rude  simplicity 
to  grace,  dignity,  and  refinement.  The  earliest  statues  of 
Dionysus  were  mere  pillars  of  stone,  with  the  head  of  a  bearded 
man,  antique  in  style  and  expression,  carved  upon  the  top. 
Various  adornments,  such  as  chaplets  of  ivy  and  vine-leaf, 
strings  of  fruit,  and  branches  laden  with  country  produce, 
denoted  the  rustic  nature  of  the  god*.  In  course  of  time 
the  rudeness  of  this  first  conception  was  partially  modified, 
the  stone  pillar  being  replaced  by  a  stifT  kind  of  figure  with 
hands  and  feet ;  but  the  general  presentment  remained  very 
much  the  same.  The  specimen  which  is  here  given  ifig.  i ), 
with  its  pointed  beard,  and  formal  and  elaborate  ringlets,  exhibits 
the  usual  characteristics  of  early  Greek  art*.  These  primitive 
representations  of  the  deity  were  never  entirely  discarded   by 

'  <  )\i<I,  Fast.  I.  J95.  J94  ;  Eor.  lUcch.  Drnkixuler,  art.  I>u»n>M>«. 

485.  *  Sec    the    cuamplc    ^x^tu   in    liau- 

'  Eur.     Hacch.     145- U?'*    **^»o<     *  incutcr,  vol.  i,  p.  43J. 

V9^fiiu¥\  Cat ull.  64.  J 56- 964.  *•  From   (»erhard's   Triokfthalcn   uacI 

'  ( )n  the  reprttcotation  of  Ihonytut  in  Oef  askC.  Taf.  5. 
workk  of  art  tee  et(»ecully  Haumciiter'» 
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the  Greeks,  being  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  rural  populace 
by  long  habit  and  association  ;  and  they  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  even  during  the  latest 
period,  side  by  side  with  the  more  refined  productions  of 
subsequent  generations'. 


The  first  considerable  change  in  the  figure  of  Dionysus 
seems  lo  have  been  due  to  foreign  influence.  The  face,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  still  that  of  a  bearded  man,  but  more  tft'eminate 


'   Hence    the    oiigia    of  th<^   ancient 

V    oirrif    £o«.\    V* 

[xnion  thai  there  were  two  gods  of  the 

&ionaoirt    ■jtyotira 

■me  of  Diotijim— aa  older  one  wilb 

mTarifyvra  .  .  .  rd> 

long  bcaul,  and  a  joungcr  one  with 

™i  Tp^pir  «it  rh 
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in  features.  The  hair  is  confined  with  a  female  head-band, 
instead  of  a  crown  of  ivy ;  the  dress  consists  of  a  woman's 
flowing  garment ;  the  attitude  is  lively  and  unconstrained'. 
This  androgynous  representation  of  the  deity  no  doubt  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  being  brought  into  Greece  at  a  later  date 
than  the  original  introduction  of  the  Dionysiac  worship.  It 
was  apparently  adopted  by  Aeschylus  in  his  Lycurgeia,  where 
the  half-male  half-female  appearance  of  the  god,  with  his 
'  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  looking-glass  in  the  other,'  excites 
^~the  ridictile  of  Lycurgus '',  -  ■  ■   --  ->■  ■ 

The  final  class  of  statue,  which  eventually  prevailed  over  the 
others,  represented  Dionysus  as  a  handsome  and  beardless 
youth,  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  Homeric  hymns,  where 
this  altered  conception  of  his  figure  and  appearance  occurs 
for  the  first  time'.  The  new  type  was  fashioned  into  perfect 
artistic  form  by  Praxiteles,  whose  famous  Dionysus  became  the 
model  of  a  whole  series  of  similar  sculptures,  of  which  numerous 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  museums'.  In  these 
works  (fig.  2)  the  god  is  depicted  in  the  full  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty''.  His  face,  with  its  soft  and  slightly  effeminate  features, 
has  a  pensive,  ha  If- bewildered  halfinspired  expression,  emble- 
matic of  the  influence  of  the  god  of  wine  and  poetry.  The 
inter\'al  between  this  graceful  and  idealised  creation  and 
the  rude  images  of  antiquity  is  significant  of  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  progress  of  the  Athenians,  and  offers  an  exact 
parallel  to  that  contemporary  development  which  transformed 


'  See  Ihe  specimen  given  in  Leaoi- 
mani'i  DiclionaBire  des  Aat[quiUs,  p. 
681. 

'  Aristoph.  Tbesm.  134  foil.,  «aJ  o', 
Si  yiayiax',  EffTii  tt,  kcit'  Ala^it.oi'  |  in 
Tqt  AvKoufTf'''"  ipicSai  gaiiAo/iiu.  |  no- 
Baw&s  i  yuttts ;  tic  wirpa ;  tlc  ^  ffroXi^  ;  | 

Tit  i)  TipofK  TW  fli™  (   W  flJpftTOV  |  AoXw" 

ipOKBrt^  ;  n'  Hi  *ii^  jM«/ii«pdX^:  |  ti 
KifmAoj  Kol  orpAtptuv  ;  iis  oO  aifiipopav.  \ 
Til  iai  M-nrrpov  ut  ff^oin  iwifwrfa; 

*  Hymn-  Homer-  7.  3-6  ¥tip'i^  Sffyl 
Switws  I  wimf^ev'  ""^n'  3i  rtptaaiioi'To 


kind. 


Afioii.      The  description  in    Kar 
:  Bacchae  453-458)  is  of  a  similar 

'  The  statue  of  Praxiteles  is  described 
at  some  leoglb  by  Callialmtus  i,Slatuae, 
8)  i/iSiov  (rx7^  lufitiiiimf  oini  /lir 
dniAJt  iit  iTfiJt  <ripica  fUTappvBfiliteiai 
tAv  X'^'^''  -  -  ■  ^'^i  dvAj^T,  ASpir^o! 
■YiiiUI'.  Inipv  ffifn'os  .  .  .  S/i/u  Si  fr 
■upi  Siauyii,  fiuvwdr  I'Bifi''  ita!  -yip  tu 
6aii)iivaiiiar  A  xafjiis  irtSiUvvra. 

'  The  illuslrnlion  19  taken  from  Monu- 
mcnti  Incdili,  vol,  ii.  lav.  51.  Thf 
ilatue  wai  found  in  Hadrian'*  villa. 
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the   rustic  songs  of  the  Attic  villagers  into   the   tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 

§  3.     Early  History  of  the  Dithyramb, 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Attic  festivals  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  were  of  two  kinds,  held  in  spring  and  winter  respec- 
tively. The  winter  festivals  are  associated  with  the  birth  of 
comedy '.  At  these  meetings,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice, 
a  'comus,'  or  band  of  revellers,  marched  along  in  procession, 
carr}'ing  aloft  the  phallus,  and  chanting  songs  to  Dionysus, 
which  were  therefore  called  'phallic  songs'.'  In  the  intervals 
between  the  choruses  the  leader  of  the  procession  amused  the 
spectators  with  a  display  of  impromptu  scurrilities,  either  in 
the  way  of  monologue,  or  of  dialogue  between  himself  and  the 
other  singers  \  This  mixture  of  song  and  satire  by  the  '  comus ' 
eventually  developed  into  the  choruses  and  dialogues  of 
*  comedy  * ' ;  and  although  in  course  of  time  the  comic  drama 
underwent  such  transformation  in  style  and  structure  as  to 
lose  all  traces  of  its  origin,  still  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  primitive  phallic  songs  were  long  retained  at  Athens  in  the 
parabasis  of  the  old  comedy— a  curious  interlude,  in  which 
high-flown  lyrical  passages  alternated  with  humorous  spoken 
addresses  on  passing  events. 

The  tragic  drama,  on  the  other  handj^  i§.  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  spring  festivals  of  Dionysus,  when  the  country  people  met 


^  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  394  C  xufi^ia  .  .  . 
npoTtpw  ftiv  iip*  IkapoTTfri  tifi  Kcd  tcapwwr 
<nry«ofudp  ytyyofUvij.  Ilenoe  comedy 
was  sometimes  called  rpvy^a — the 
'mnst-song.*  or  'song  of  the  vintage/ 
It  always  continued  to  be  the  principal 
feature  at  the  Lenaea,  the  Athenian 
winter  festival    Attic  Theatre,  p.  37). 

'  Aristoph.  Acharn.  259-261  u  Sav$ia^ 
aip^v  h*  larXv  dpOos  iicrios  {  6  <paX\di 
i^6vta$9  r^s  tcavrjip6pov'  \  iyoj  3'  dscoXov- 
BS/¥  ^aofiat  to  <paXKtKur, 

'  For  the  mixture  of  raillery  with 
songs  to  1  Monysus  m  the  ^^oAXiird  see 
the  account  in  Athcn.  p.  622  of  the  <^>aA- 


Ko<p6poi  at  Sicyon,  who  on  first  entering 
offered  an  address  to  Dionysus,  ura 
vpocrp4xo^T€S  iTW$a^oy  otn  Siy  vpo- 
4\<HVTo,  The  importance  of  the  leader 
in  these  impromptu  effusions  is  shown 
by  Arislotle*s  remark  (Poet.  c.  4)  that 
comedy  originated  dwd  jw  l^apxoyrotv 

•  Anon,  de  Comoed.  ,p.  23  in  Din- 
(lorf's  Aristoph.)  kcu  Kot^hiav  avrip^ 
KxxXovaiVy  iwtl  Iv  rcui  ibcii  iicwfuiiov. 
This  is  the  etymology  favoured  by 
Aristotle  'Poet.  c.  3).  The  other  deiiva- 
lion,  from  tcafitj  a  village  Anon.  d.> 
Comoed.  1.  c),  is  no  doubt  wrong. 
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together  to  open  the  casks  of  new  wine,  and  to  welcome  with 
various  rejoicings  the  renewed  fertility  of  nature '.  On  such 
occasions  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their 
benefactor,  the  f^od  of  wine  and  vegetation,  in  a  kind  of  hymn 
called  the  dithyramb ;  and  from  this  hymn  Greek  tragedy  is 
descended  •.  The  dithyramb,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bacchic 
usages,  was  probably  in  its  earliest  form  an  importation  from 
Phrygia,  being  sung  to  melodies  in  the  Phrygian  style,  and 
accompanied  by  the  flute— an  instrument  closely  associated 
with  Phrygian  musics  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
literature  by  Archilochus,  the  iambic  poet  of  the  seventh 
century;  but  had  doubtless  become  familiar  to  the  Greek 
|>opulations  at  a  much  earlier  dateV  It  was  cultivated  with 
special  enthusiasm  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Naxos  -all  im- 
portant centres  of  Dionysiac  worship  '\  In  Attica,  where  it  was 
destined  eventually  to  acquire  the  greatest  celebrity,  it  would 
form  a  conspicuous  element,  from  remote  times,  in  the  spring 
festivals  of  Dionysus. 

The  dithyramb  belonged  to  that  type  of  performance  which  is 
called  a  choral  dance ;  in  othrr  words,  it  was  a  hymn  chanted 
by  a  chorus,  and  accompanied  by  illustrative  gestures  and 
motions*.     Its  object  was  to  describe  in  song  various  episodes 


*  Tbi»  i«  %ht}wn  ti\  thi-  fact  ttt.it 
Crai^y  ua^  the  firincipnl  fcatuir  .it  the 
i"\\y  I>iMn)'>i.i,  ibt-  ^rvat  -^prini;  fc«tival : 
while  .It  the  L'  na(.a.  the  uintir  fcktival, 
it  was  MX  iiii}H>itation  ol  Itlcr  tlatc.  aii<i 
was  aI>Aav«  <%u)ii'r<l  iiatr  tu  coiik-iIv 
There  \<  al«o  the  i.\KX  that  the  flithyr«in(>. 
the  w>urcc  of  trai^ly.  w.is  iir\ir  ]ier- 
fufined  at  the  I^natM  in  cl.i«><»tcal  tiiiir<«. 
but  i»aH  .111  im|Hiit3nt  clement  in  the 
fefttivitir^  at  thr  ('\\\  I)i«in\4ia  On 
ttieac  ixiiiit'k  M-r  \\\\    Attu    rhratrv.  |- 

37 

'   Ari«tiit.  |VK-t    f    4  ^  fiti-    r/uTfrAia 

VH'I^      t'p  'I'h'-iiii«tiii'«,<'r    i'i..;i'»I>. 

Pni>;.    I.,irrt  T^    5'i ;    Athm.    \*    '»,\o . 

K^aiithiiu  lie  4  ••iiii*i>ti.i.  |<    4  ■Kiiliii- 
vhriil  . 


.ViMcit.l'.tl.  -  ;;  rr*Klu%(  hrc^to 
ni.-.tlii.i.  c    1 4  ,p.  3^^  daisfopi). 

•  .\rchiiiK'hu%  ir.i|».  77  iL-t   AiwrMTix' 

^  llcncr  l'in«tar,  in  iliflormt   poem*. 
a«^ritM4l  the  imeiition  ot  the  «lithyramh 
til    Thcl*!  s,    <  tirmth.    an*1    Na*n*  ir 
•|»cctivcly    Scht'l.  Tiifi   ol.  i^    j« 

*  It  i>  «.lcar  that  upyf^oix  niiiiii-tic 
«lanL--.ii^  l-Lnt-t)  a  Iai)*r  part  111  theearl> 
iii:ti\r.'iiiiti.  'I'hti<»  Ari«ti<?lc  I'i*e;  c.  4 
<<!)•  tit  It  tr.i^rU  wa4  •iii^iiially  up\*i- 
€*rtm»rr*pn  The  carl)  trai^ic  i«*»ct*.  *»  h^**- 
fir.unao  Mr!c  iii.iinK  hrioal.  Mi-r-.  l.iIK'I 
11^^17 'Tdi  Attii-t)  p  J  J  Ibc- name  ••! 
thr    •!ith\i.nftiltio    -'aniT    «a*    n'/»/<a-yia 

ri.lli'x.  4    104 
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from  the  life  of  Dionysus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  these 
episodes  in  a  concrete  form  by  means  of  expressive  mimicry 
and  pantomime '.  The  singers  disguised  themselves  as  satyrs, 
or  companions  of  Dionysus,  to  make  the  representation  more 
lively  and  picturesque  ^  Dressed  in  this  fashion  they  danced 
in  a  ring  round  the  smoking  altar,  chanting  their  recital  of  the 
god's  adventures,  and  exhibiting  each  phase  of  the  story  with 
such  passionate  realism  of  gesture,  as  to  make  the  spectators 
almost  believe  that  they  were  present,  not  at  a  mere  narrative, 
but  at  the  occurrence  of  the  events  themselves  ^ 

Choral  dances  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  day ;  but  among  the  early  races  of  mankind  they  were 
a  favourite  institution,  being  regularly  employed  in  the  service 
of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  sacred  legends 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  Greece  they  were  especially 
common.  At  Delos,  for  example,  there  was  a  dance  called 
the  Crane,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Theseus  from  the 
Labyrinth.  The  dancers  were  arranged  in  a  long  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  and  went  winding  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
to  imitate  the  intricacies  of  the  Labyrinth  *.  At  Delphi  the 
contest  between  Apollo  and  the  Python  was  represented  in 
a  similar  manner  ^  But  the  choral  dance  which  most  nearly 
resembled  the  dithyramb  was  one  performed  at  Crete,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Zeus.  The  chorus  were  dressed  in  the 
guise  of  Curetes,  the  mythical  saviours  of  the  infant  god ;  and 
in  this  costume  they  sang  and  acted  the  whole  story — Cronus 
devouring  his  children,  Rhea  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  the 

'  Zenobius,  5.  40  rwr  x<¥^  ^(  <^X^^  '  EvanthiusdeComoedia,  p.4'initium 

€l$taf$4pmt^    Mvpafifior     adciy     </f    t6¥      tragoediae  a  rebusdivinisest  incohatnm, 


AMTiwor.  Proclus,  Chrestomathia,  c.  1 2  qaibus    pro    fnictibus    vota    solventes 

69i9t$vpafAfiot'yp&(p€Taift^¥tUAt6vvaor.  operabantur     antiqui.      Nam    incensis 

'  Etjrm.  Mag.  v.  rpay^a-  rd  woXXai  iam  altaribus  et  adrooto  hirco,  id  genus 

ol   x<*^  ^'^  Jarvfwy  (nrvitrrayro.     Cp.  carminis,  <iuod  sacer   chorus   reddebat 

Aelian,  Var.   Hist.  3.  40 :  Dio<K  4.  5.  Libero  patri,  tnigoe<lia  dicebatur.  .  .  . 

Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  4)  says  that  tragedy  carmen  .  .  .  quod  chorus  circum   nras 


developed    im   ffarvpiicov.     In  the  fumantes  nunc  spatiatus,  nunc  consistent, 

later  satyric  drama,  which  was  intended  nunc    revolvens     g>Tos,    cum    tibicine 

as  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  style  of  concinebat.* 

poetry,  the  chorus  alwa}'s  consisted  of  *  Pollux,  4.  loi. 

satyrs.  ^  Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  c.  12. 
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drowning  of  her  cries  with  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the  safe 
removal  of  the  child  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  ^ 

From  such  parallel  examples  we  may  derive  some  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  dithyrambic  dances  performed  by  the  satyrs 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.  The  wealth  and  variety  of  the  Bacchic 
legends— the  various  stories  about  the  mysterious  birth  of  the 
god,  about  his  education  upon  Mount  Nysa,  his  invasion  and 
conquest  of  India,  his  conflict  with  the  kings  of  Thrace  and 
Thebes,  his  perilous  voyage  to  Naxos,  and  his  marriage  with 
the  deserted  Ariadne — would  supply  abundant  materials  for 
mimetic  representation.  Some  scholars,  it  is  true,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  dithyramb  was  restricted  in  early  times  to 
a  single  fable— the  birth  of  Dionysus ;  and  that  the  performance 
of  this  legend  at  the  spring  festivals  was  intended  to  typify 
the  annual  revival  of  Nature  in  the  spring'.  This  theory, 
however,  is  unsupported  by  adequate  testimony ;  and  it  seems 
on  general  grounds  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  old 
Bacchic  h^Tnns  were  co-extensive  in  range  with  the  whole  of 
the  Bacchic  mythology. 

$  4.   Arion  and  the  Dithyramb, 

For  a  long  time  after  its  first  introduction  into  Greece  the  ' 
dithyramb  was  regarded  more  as  a  kind  of  folk-song  than  as 
a  regular  branch  of  literature,  being  performed  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  farmers  at  the  rustic  festivals'.     Its  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  artistic  poetry  was  due  to  the  Dorians.     Among  the 

*  StralK),  10.  3,  II.  (^  9t0i'pati0a%    .  .  .  &<i  r^  6^(0*  f^yia^at 

'  So   Ik-ri^k,    («ncchiK'he  Litcratar'  9i%,  Ic  r«  rift  S«/iiXi^  «o2  rw  foipov  rov 

gr«chict>te,  vol.  iii.  p.  I  J.     Tht>  view  it  Atut.     It  it  not  UIccIy  that  Plato  had 

bated  ou  liat  I.egg.  700  It  «fli  <UA^  any  »|>c«:ijd  informatioo  cooceniin^'  the 

«75of    ^71.    Aiorvaov    74V«tfif.   cmT/mu.  ctmtriitt  of  the   immitive   dithyramb*. 

hiivpufifiut  Kt'yvfitrot.     but  I'Uto't  dc-  Nor  it  it  probable  that  the  early  (ireckt 

MTiptioo  of  the  dithyramb  a^  the  *  birth  werecontciout  of  any  t>pical  »i|;iiificance 

nf  I>ion)iui'  It  apparently  derivcil  from  underlytni;  the  »tury  aUiut  the  birth  of 

the    fanciful     etymolft|;y     i»hich    c<*n-  the  deity. 

nectcd  the  wonl  *  dith\ramb  '  with  '  two  The  real  dcnvatton  of  the  wonl  Mv- 

diKirt/   and  rcferrcil  it   t<i  the  ihrnble  p^t^fiot  it  unknown.     It  i*   ap|tarmtl> 

birth  of    Piiinytut,    fn>m   Semele   and  c<>nnectc<l  with  #f«a^«^,  an*!  may  |>er- 

fri'iii  Zeu«>    <  p   Ktyiu.  >fa^'   v.  K0vpatf  ha|»%  tie  «»f  Phrygian  uri);in. 
Urn-  (ivu  Tov  bi'*  fi;<ii  /loiVcir.     Svh«>l.  '  .<\ri«ti*t.    Tiublcm.   19     If  ;    Poet 

Plat.  Kcp.  ^ti^^  i'  vtufta^tttu  yip  oC'mn  c.  4. 
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Dorians  the  art  of  choral  composition,  with  its  elaborate 
mixture  of  singing  and  dancing,  had  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial  with  peculiar  zeal;  but  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection during  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  by  the  genius 
of  poets  such  as  Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  whose  nomes,  paeans, 
hymns,  and  other  similar  productions  soon  became  famous  over 
the  whole  of  Greece.  The  dithyramb  naturally  shared  in  the 
general  development  of  choral  poetry,  and  the  author  to  whom 
it  owed  its  advancement  was  Arion  ^ 

Arion,  whose  fame  has  been  immortalised  by  Herodotus,  was 
the  most  celebrated  harp-player  of  his  time '.  Though  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  must  therefore  have 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  \  It  was  at  Corinth  that  he  first  brought  the 
dithyramb  into  general  prominence  by  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced*.  The  exact  nature  of  his  services  has  been 
somewhat  obscured,  owing  to  the  Greek  habit  of  ascribing  the 
discovery  of  an  art  to  its  first  distinguished  exponent.  Thus 
Arion  was  said  by  many  writers  to  have  '  invented '  the  dithy- 
ramb— an  obvious  exaggeration  \  He  was  also  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  devise  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  chorus, 
and  this  fact  was  playfully  expressed  in  mythological  language 
by  calling  him  the  'son  of  Cycleus*.'  But  the  position  of  the 
chorus  in  a  ring  round  the  altar  is  a  natural  practice  in  itself, 
and  had  probably  been  adopted  long  before  his  time.  What 
Arion  appears  to  have  done  was  not  so  much  to  create  new 


'  Both  Suidiis  (y.  'ApUm)  and  Hero* 
dotnfl  (i.  33)  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Arioo  was  the  first  to  give  names  to  his 
dithyrambs ;  which  seems  to  imply  that 
before  his  time  no  dithyrambs  were  of 
snfF.cient  permanent  value  to  require 
distinctive  titles. 

■  Herod.  1.  33. 

"  Id.  1.  c 

•  Id.  1.  c. ;  Find.  Ol.  13.  25. 

*  Proclos,  Chrestomathia,  c.  la  r^ 


'Aptova  Kiytt.  Suidas  (v.  *hfAvf¥)  koX 
wpSrrot  X^P^^  vrrjaa*  itai  9i$vpaftfioy 
facu.  Herod.  I.e.  MvpafA0o¥  wparrov 
di^pwwm  rSjy  iititU  ihfuv  noflicama. 

*  'Aptojv . .  .  KvKkiwi  vlui  (Suidas  s.v.). 
Proclus,  Chrest.  c  i  a  dr  wpSrrot  rbr 
kvkKiw  frpn*  X^P^"'  Such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Hcllanicus  and  Dicae- 
archus,  according  to  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Av.  1403.  Cp.  PhotiuSfp.  185 ;  Tictzes 
ad  Lycoph.  p.  i,  &c 
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forms,  as  to  introduce  order,  system,  and  regularity  into  those 
which  already  existed.  Thus  it  was  he,  most  likely,  who  fixed 
the  number  of  dancers  at  fifty— a  number  which  was  never 
afterguards  changed'.  He  may  also  have  been  the  author  of 
the  antistrophic  arrangement  of  the  verse".  This  arrangement, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  lyrical  compositions  of  the 
Dorians,  as  systematised  by  the  poets  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  intended  to  guide  and  regulate  the  alternate  movements  of 
the  dancers.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  earliest  form  of  the  dithyramb,  since  it  implies  a  greater 
precision  in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  than  seems  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  old  folk-songs. 

Arion  is  sometimes  said  to  have  revolutionised  the  musical 
character  of  the  dithyramb,  and  to  have  converted  it  into 
a  more  dignified  species  of  composition,  by  substituting  the 
grave  Doric  mode  for  the  emotional  music  of  the  Phrygian 
style,  and  by  employing  the  harp  as  well  as  the  flute*.  But 
the  evidence  for  these  assertions  is  far  from  reliable*.  And 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  the  dithyramb  was  always  set  to 
Phrygian  music,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  renders 
it  improbable  that  Arion  should  have  effected  any  such  inno- 


'  SifDoni«1cs,  cpij^T.  147  Wivrrfmovr* 
dpipQfv  ffoAd  fta0v¥ri  X*V^'  N;h()l. 
Arsch.  Tininrch.  |  11  miyr^Kopra  waiimn^ 
X^pt^r  4  dfBpmH'.  I'ollux  4.  no.  TxcUcc 
atl  Lycofih.  p.  1. 

'  Ariiktut.  Trolil.  19.  15  lio  kqi  oi 
^0vpmtt0oi,    iwtt6^   inftfinmA    iyhcrro, 

ffxor.     I)ion.    Hal.    C\ini|».    Vrr!i.     ty 
«vi(  Mupa  71  Till  ii^\a4CMr  riray/i^Vor  i^r 

'  Sittl,  (incih.  I.itcratur.  ,\,  p.  113. 
K.O.  Mul!cr.  dnck  Litcratun-.  p.  20^. 

•  The  i»rilv  rviilcii' c  fur  ihe  rmplnv* 
incnt  fit  the  1>t>rtc  iii(m!c  it  >iiniiiiuir«* 
cpi);r.iiii  iiti  the  (!ith>iaratiic  >ictury  nf 
the  tritic  A.Jiiiantht«    cpiK^-  M^  '^  ^* 

\   'ApTfiiut   ^81/  vrii/ia    \iwr  mu$apot\   4p 
a^Aoif.      llcie     buwcvcr    llci|;k    cuiij. 


Aa'fMffi-f.  In  anv  ca&c  the  tcttimoiiv 
irtily  applies  tu  the  tilth  century  B.  r. 
'I'he  fta^ment  of  Pratina*  ^Itergk, 
p  I3l(>  .  where  he  ft|ifak»  uf  ray  i/aap 
Aj.fHop  xo/Miiir,  i%  lr«>ni  a  hypo*  theme, 
ni>t  a  (iith\r.iinl>.  It  i«  true  that  the 
latent  fiithyranibic  pucti  inikcit  the 
l>tfrian.  I'hry^ian.  ami  I.>iiian  humIc*  in 
the  ftainc  tlithyiamli :  but  the  ptaitice 
wa»  rr^anlttl  ak  an  unju»titiaMe  licence. 
'I'he  intiiHluLtiun  kA  the  harp  alon|* 
with  tlte  tlutc  li  infeirel  fr<mi  the  lact 
th.it  A  III  in  is  >.iiii  tu  ha>e  teen  the 
i;reatr<«t  tmrp  pla\rr  til  hi«  tune.  Hut 
there  u  nitihii^  lo  khow  that  he  UmiI 
the  harp  in  his  ilithvranilift.  rhehvmn* 
ainl  pfiK-nis  wlmh  he  w  knuwn  to  ha\e 
ioiiipiscit  i*r«Klu».i  briM.c.  I4:  Suidat 
\.  'A>H«r  %kuuld  naturally  be  Kt  lo  the 
harp. 
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vation  as  that  suggested*.  Moreover,  Aristotle  describes  the 
attempt  of  Philoxenus,  in  the  fiflh  century,  to  write  a  dithyramb 
in  the  Dorian  style,  as  a  novel  experiment  which  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure  because  of  its  inherent  impracticability*. 

From  the  dramatic  point  of  view  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  changes  ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  insertion  of  '  spoken 
verses'  in  the  midst  of  the  choral  odes'.  The  nature  of  these 
interludes  is  not  further  defined  by  the  author  of  the  statement, 
but  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources.  We  are  told  by 
Aristotle  that  the  germ  of  tragedy  was  to  be  found  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  leader  of  the  dithyramb  *,  We  also 
know  that  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  it  was 
customary  for  the  conductor  of  the  dithyramb  to  occasionally 


'  Proclus,  Chrest.  c  14  i  /i^r  7^^ 
Afn6(9rat.    Ari&tot.  Pol.  8.  7  Ix^'  T^P 

tS»  fi^vfp  avk<^  iy  rcif  hpnf&yoir  dfupat 
'gtip  SfjiaffTU^  Kal  waBfjrucd.  817X01  5* 
^  woirfctr  maffa  ydp  fitucx*^  '^  «a<ra  ^ 
TOtavrri  Kh^ots  ftikurra  rwv  dpjAvwr 
icny  Ir  roTr  aikots,  rStv  8'  Ap/iovtwy  iy 
roTr  ^pvyiarl  /liXtct  kaftfi^yu  ravra  t6 

In  the  numerous  inscriptions  (Coq). 
Ins.  Gr.  217-326),  which  record  the 
victories  of  dithyrambic  choruses,  the 
name  of  the  flute-player  is  always  given 
(e  g.  *Aparot  rfiktt,  Xapfft  ^ijfioios  tjvkti), 
but  there  is  never  any  mention  of  a  harp- 
player.  The  process  of  selecting  the 
flute- players  is  described  by  Demosthenes 
(Meid.  §$  II,  12). 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  8.  7  oloy  6  it$vpafi$oi 
ipLoXoyov^iiywt  ttytu  ioKu  ^poytow.  Koi 
TcvTov  wckXA  wapaiiiy/MTa  Xiycwrtv  ol 
9tpl  ri^  avytaty  ravnjy  dkXa   re,  gai 

vcM^oof  it$vpafi$oy  rovt  Mvcovs  ovx  otot 
r*  j)r,  dXA*  vw6  r^t  ^ffMtft  a^r^r  i£cv«<r«r 
elf  r^  ^pvytcrl  ri^  wpoo^icmfcay  dpfuh 
wiB»  voXiK. 

*  Snidas  (v.  *Apiwy\  kiy^rcu  ,  .  .  vpSh- 
Tot  x^f^  <rri}<rcu  MtH  iiOvpa/afioy  ^coi, 

C 


iud  iyoftdacu  r6  tfiS/uyoy  tw6  rmi  xopw^ 
K<d  ffarvpovt  tla§ytyKuy  fftfttrpa  \4yoy- 
Tttf.  The  words  ifjtfitrpa  \4yoyras, 
coming  immediately  after  f<rai  and 
^d6ft9yow,  cannot  be  a  mere  paraphrase 
for  choral  singing,  but  must  denote 
*  spoken  verses.'  The  word  €lff€y9yKuw 
presents  some  difficulty.  It  would 
naturally  imply  that  the  chorus  con- 
sisted of  ordinary  persons,  and  that  the 
satyrs  were  extra  performers,  who  were 
'  introduced '  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
the  dialogue.  But  it  appears  to  be 
certain  from  other  testimonies  that  the 
satyrs  formed  the  chorus  (see  p.  15, 
note  2).  Moreover  the  addition  of  an 
extra  performer  outside  the  chorus,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
dialogue,  was  an  innovation  always 
ascribed  to  Thespis.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  above  passage  means 
that  the  satyrs,  besides  singing  the  choral 
odes,  had  also  spoken  dialogues  in  verse 
assigned  to  them.  But  the  language  is 
loose  and  innacurate,  whether  the  fault 
be  due  to  the  original  author  of  the 
statement,  or  to  the  carelessness  with 
which  Suidas  has  made  his  transcript 
tion. 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  c  4  «a2  ^  fi^y  {rpay^- 
Ua)  dvd  Twr  J^of>xi^rrair  rdy  ZtOvpa^tfitty. 
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mount  upon  a  small  platform,  and  carry  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
other  members  of  the  chorus '.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  speeches  inserted  by  Arion  consisted  of  short 
conversations  in  verse  between  the  leader  and  his  fellow- 
performers.  The  subject  of  these  dialogues  would  be  the 
adventures  of  Dionysus;  their  purpose  would  be  to  explain 
and  amplify  the  narrative  contained  in  the  choral  songs.  They 
appear  to  have  been  composed  in  the  lively  rhythm  of  the 
trochaic  tetrameter,  and  to  have  been  accompanied  by  expla- 
natory pantomime  on  the  part  of  the  chorus*.  Whether  they 
were  really  the  invention  of  Arion,  or  merely  an  old  custom 
which  he  adopted  and  modified,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  dram.!,  since  it  was  out  of  these  apparently 
unimportant  interludes  that  the  dialogue  of  tragedy  was  even- 
tually developed. 

The  dithyramb  then,  as  fashioned  by  Arion  and  the  Dorians, 
was  a  choral  ode  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  set  to  a  brisk  kind  of 
music,  and  sung  by  a  troop  of  fifty  satyrs  as  they  danced  and 
gesticulated  round  the  sacrificial  attar.  Whether  its  general 
tone  was  serious  or  comic  is  a  point  which  has  been  much 
debated.  Many  critics  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  per- 
formance which  was  destined  to  l>erome  the  parent  of  tragedy 
should  have  been  anything  but  pcitht-tic  in  its  original  cliaracter. 
Hence  they  are  led  to  assume  th.it  the  dithyramb,  at  this  time, 
was  concerned  mainlv  with  the  'sorrows  of  Dicnvsus,*  tliat  its 
key-note  was  impassioned  sympathy  and  self-devotion,  and  that 
the  feeling  which  was  supposed  to  actuate  the  s;ityrs  was  an 
'intense  desire  to  fij^^^t,  to  conquer,  and  to  suffer  in  common 
with   the  god'.*     This  description,  however,   appears  to  have 

'   Tnllux   4.    li^   •X«uf  2*  ^r  rpa9*\a  '  Aristot    iNirt.  c.  4  ru  r«  fittpor  l« 

ii^\aio.  i^'  ^¥  wp-*  Hi<7viA«>t  (Ti  TIC  Jmi-  rtrpa^trpo%t   iafifittttp    •^tVtrn      ru    |iir 

^f     TfHi     \optvTai%     dwtHpi^ttru       T)>o  'ptp  wpittrov  rfrpaptitfi^   iypltro  Kn  r*^ 

ii.trrtal    tclwtrn     Ariiiii    an«l   Ttir^i'i^  oarvptKfir  gni  v7>\t;tfri«arT«^w  trim   fi^r 

»as    finly    ah  ait     ihiny     \car*.      Tlii*  9in<)a,r.      A?ih»ii11i-     ]'l.iiu1y   tnr.iii^  ih.il 

diali  {;uf\  t)K-re><'rr.   iK-rwtni   the   c!:<»-  the  car!}  ./i.t.\\u*-  w.i«  iti   the  tit^haic 

rttitar  ami  the  li.n-  rr  tit  thr  iltth\Tanih  tttratiuirr 

c.in  hajilly  Ijc  uI  lau-r  lUtc  than  Atinir*  '  MuIUr'i  (ircck  I.itiraturr,  \  p.  i<S, 

tinie.  iSi^ 
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been  suggested  by  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus,  as  per- 
formed by  ecstatic  Maenads  at  Thebes  and  Delphi,  where  the 
dominant  note,  undoubtedly,  was  one  of  agonised  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  god.  It  is  manifestly  inappropriate, 
as  applied  to  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  in  whom  enthusiastic  self- 
devotion  was  the  last  thing  to  be  expected.  The  testimony 
of  Aristotle  is  decisive  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  that 
the  solemnity  of  tragedy  was  a  later  development,  and  that  the 
earlier  performances  were  'satyric'  in  tone,  and  characterised 
by  comic  diction,  sprightly  metres,  and  pantomimic  gesture'. 
In  the  face  of  these  statements  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
early  dithyramb  as  a  sad  and  melancholy  composition. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  push  the  evidence  of 
Aristotle  too  far.  The  dithyramb,  it  is  true,  was  the  offspring 
of  wine  and  merriment  at  the  rustic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and 
its  prevalent  sentiment  was  one  of  joyfulness  and  gaiety'. 
But,  like  most  Dionysiac  poetry  and  music,  it  may  have  been 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  emotion '.  In  fact,  the  later 
satyric  drama,  which  was  said  to  reflect  the  tone  of  the  old 
choruses  of  satyrs,  was  never  a  merely  comic  performance, 
but  always  contained  a  certain  tinge  of  poetry  and  romance  *. 
Probably,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing 
the  same  versatility  to  the  dithyramb,  and  in  assuming  that 
coarse  jests  and  raillery  alternated  with  more  serious  passions, 
according  to  the  varying  phases  of  the  legend  which  was  being 
represented.  From  poetry  of  this  composite  character  the 
tragic  drama  might  easily  be  developed,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  one  element,  and  the  elevation  of  the  other. 

It  was  apparently  about  this  time  that  the  words  'tragic '  and 


»  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  4  In   tk  rd  /li- 
Koiat  9td   r6   Im   ffarvpucov  /urafiaXttr 

vparror  r^rpaiUrpi^  IxP^^*'^^  ^  ^^  aarv- 
put^     mU     6px''l<fTiKwripay     cTkoi     t^k 
vciffffiy, 
*  Krodot,  Chrest  c.  14  iouct  8i  6  /Uw 


wcu&at  Koi  Tijt  iv  TOit  w6Toti  t^fHxrvyrjt 

*  Sec  above,  p.  7. 

*  H or.  Are  Poet,  aao-350 ;  especially 
344-347 '  silvis  dedticti  caveant  mc  iudice 
Fauni  |  ne  velot  innati  triviis  ac  paene 
forenies  |  aat  nimiam  teneris  invenentur 
versibas  onqnam,  |  aat  immanda  crepent 
ignominiosaque  dicta.* 
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'tragedy'  first  came  into  existence.  The  terms  had  not  as 
yet  acquired  any  of  their  later  connotation,  but  were  used  to 
describe  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion  and  his  successors.  Thus 
Arion  was  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  'tragic  style/ 
his  choral  odes  were  called  'tragedies/  and  he  and  Epigenes 
were  both  classed  among  the  'tragic  poets \'  The  word 
'tragedy'  means  literally  a  'goat-song/  and  the  origin  of  the 
expression,  as  applied  to  the  dithyramb,  is  open  to  doubt.  It 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  dithyramb  was  per- 
formed at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  or  il-om  the  fact  that  a  goat 
was  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet*.  But  according  to  the 
view  now  most  generally  adopted,  the  name  was  derived  from 
the  chorus  of  satyrs,  who  were  frequently  called  'goats*  on 
account  of  their  appearance  and  licentious  character'.  This 
explanation  has  the  advantage  of  assimilating  the  etymology 
of  tragedy  to  that  of  comedy.  As  comedy  was  the  song  of 
the  'comus,'  or  band  of  revellers,  so  tragedy  was  the  song  of  the 
'tragi/  or  goat-like  satyrs. 


*  Suidas  (▼.  'Apiw),  Xiy^rag  nl 
rpoTftKov  rpvvov  tvptr^tytpitf^a*.  Ttcim 
ad  Kycoph.  p-  256  (Mullcr)  rpay^fdoi  82 

Ao«  ir.r.X.     Suidas  (v.  Sicwts)  rpaync^t 

rpa7^8«9v«ov  *Evi7^»ovf  rw  ^Kwomov. 
Herod.  5.  67  (of  the  dith}Taint)t  at 
Sicyon  in  honour  of  Adrastu*)  vp^  rd 
w4§ta  a^ov  rparpmotfft  xo^Vi  ly4patpctf. 
Soidaf  (t.  oMr  m^  ruv  Aiurv9or^. 
*E«i7«rovt  Tov  2i«Mtfriov  tpay^fUia^  *i% 

Of  course  it  may  be  maintalnetl  that 
the  words  rpajticvt  and  rpa-y^fKa  were 
tif  later  date  than  Arion  and  K|ti|*cnet, 
dfid  were  only  applied  n-tr(>«|)ectively 
to  their  com|KAitionft.  Hot  the  word« 
niuU  have  urtginatcd  while  tra(;edy  wa» 
fttill  a  mere  *(;4tat«on{;,*  ami  therefore 
within  about  »i&tv  vcar»  of  Arion't 
ileath.  On  the  whtde  it  seem*  mo%t 
|irubable  that  the  term«  for  thu  new 
•tyle  of  choral  poetry  were  ai  old  a^ 


Arion,  who  first  brought  it  into  general 
prominence. 

*  The  former  of  these  two  eiplanationt 
is  given  by  Miiller,  Greek  l.ittrature,  p. 
291.  'Ilie  laitcr  was  the  one  generally 
preferred  by  the  ancients  themsi-lves : 
cp.  Etym.  Magn.  v.  rpay^t^  ;  I>inmcd. 
Gramm.  3,  p.  4S4;  Kuseb.  Chruo.  j, 
Olymp.  4S,  Jkc,  It  appears  that  in  the 
dithyrambic  contests  of  thr  >ixth  century 
the  first  prize  was  a  bull,  the  lecund 
a  jar  of  wine,  the  third  a  goat  ,S«.hol. 
Plat.  kep.  394  C;  Anthol  Pal.  6.  213). 
At  Athens,  in  the  early  tragic  contents, 
the  prize  i«  said  to  have  been  a  goat 
(Marmor  Tar.  ep.  43;  Anthol.  Pal.  7. 
410"^. 

'  Thi«  is  one  of  the  explanations  givea 
in  Kiyin.  Magn.  t.  rfofffHa    4  ^^(  ^^ 

ott  l«aXoi<r  rp^-^i'Vi  tf««hrVTorr«i  .  For 
thi%  a»e  of  rpA.'ptt  cp.  llr%ych.  jpa-fo^' 
9Qrvp^^t :   and  Aesch.  frag.  J07  ^Nauck) 
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§  5.    Later  History  of  the  Dithyramb, 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  the  dithyramb  has  been  uniform  and 
straightforward.  But  we  now  reach  that  point  where  its  course 
begins  to  part  asunder.  The  main  stream  of  dithyrambic  poetry 
gradually  diverges  into  two  distinct  branches,  the  one  choral, 
the  other  dramatic.  The  names  'tragedy'  and  'dithyramb,' 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  convertible  terms,  and 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  poetry  without  distinction,  arc 
now  employed  to  discriminate  the  separate  species.  The  choral 
branch  is  henceforth  known  as  the  'dithyramb,'  while  the 
dramatic  branch  appropriates  the  title  of  '  tragedy.' 

As  the  dithyramb  proper  now  ceases  to  have  any  further 
connexion  with  the  advancement  of  the  drama,  it  may  be 
interesting  at  this  point  to  sketch  briefly  its  subsequent  career. 
It  appears,  then,  at  an  early  period  to  have  dispensed  with  those 
spoken  dialogues  which  had  been  inserted  by  Arion,  and  to 
have  become  once  more  exclusively  choral.  It  likewise  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  its  range  beyond  the  legends  of  Dionysus, 
and  to  choose  its  subjects  from  every  part  of  the  Greek 
mythology ' ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  being 
no  longer  appropriate,  were  replaced  by  singers  in  ordinary 
costume*.  Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  Lasus, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  at  which  period  public 
competitions  in  dithyrambic  poetry  began  to  be  established  at 
various  festivals'.  At  Athens  the  institution  of  such  contests 
dates  from  the  year  508*.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
succeeding  century  the  dithyramb  reached  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Pindar  and  Simonides;  but  after  their 
death  it  soon  began  to  deteriorate.     The  antistrophic  arrange- 

'  Zenobios,  5.  40.     Tbas  Simonides  Cleisthenes  (Herod.  5.  67). 

wrote    a    Mcmnon   (frag.    a8   Bergk),  *  The  costume  might  be  very  magni- 

Praxilla    an   Achilles   (frag.    i).    The  ficent,  if  the  choregus  cared  to  meet  the 

earliest  known  instance  of  the  practice  expense.     Demosthenes  provided  gold 

was  at  Sicyon,  where  it  was  customar>',  crowns  for  his  dithyrambic  choms  (Meid. 

cren   in   the  seventh   century   B.C..  to  %  16). 

sing  dithyrambs  or  '  tragic  choruses '  in  '  Suidas,  t.  hAcot. 

honour  of  Adrastus.     These  dithyrambs  *  Marmor  Par.  ep.  46. 
were  restored  to  Dionytnt  by  the  tyrant 
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ment,  systematised  by  the  Dorians,  was  abandoned  in  place  of 
a  loose  and  irregular  metre,  suited  to  the  licence  of  the  newer 
style '.  The  words  were  sacrificed  to  the  music ;  sound  took 
the  place  of  sense ;  the  vulgar  taste  was  gratified  by  realistic 
imitations  of  thunderstorms,  rushing  rivers,  and  other  natural 
phenomena'.  Eventually  all  poetry  disappeared  in  a  mere  sea 
of  bombast,  so  that  the  phrase  'as  foolish  as  a  dithyramb' 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  later  Greeks '. 

While  dithyrambic  poetry  was  thus  gradually  assuming  a  new 
character,  it  appears  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Arion  the  older  kind  of  dithyramb,  as  composed  by 
him,  with  its  chorus  of  satyrs,  its  spoken  interludes,  and  its 
primitive  phraseology,  was  still  retained  in  many  Doric  states, 
owing  to  that  same  conservative  feeling  which  led,  in  later 
times,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  satyric  drama  by  the  Athenians. 
Thus  Pindar  is  said  to  have  composed  seventeen  'tragic 
dramas,'  and  certain  'tragedies'  are  included  in  the  works  of 
Simonides*.  These  compositions  can  hardly  have  been  regular 
plays  in  the  style  of  Aeschylus  and  Phrynichus.  Nor  can  they 
have  been  dithyrambs  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  since  in 
the  list  of  Pindar's  writings  the  'dithyrambs'  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dramas'.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  'tragic  choruses'  of  the  antique 
type.  BOckh,  by  whom  the  existence  of  these  survivals  was 
first  pointed  out,  gave  them  the  name  of  'lyrical  tragedies*.' 
After  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  disappear  from 
view  ^. 

■  Ariitot.  Probl.  19.  15.  The  change 
U  usually  tkcribed  to  Meliuiippidct 
(about  450  B.c.)  00  the  strength  of 
Afiitot.  Khet.  3.  9  MffA«nv«idi|r  v«4- 
#arra  drr2  riii^  itrriTrpo^mm  dpofiokat 
(cp.  in  the  tame  chapter  oi  Jr  r«ff 
iihf^$a3iMt  6tm0okal^  ;  and  Suklas  (▼. 
M«XiiMwili|t/,  &t  Ir  rp  rim  hiHfii^fi%m 
wmiiau  imatpotu/e^t  vAiiVra.  But  the 
fragment  of  nmlar't  dith>ranib  No.  53 
Bergk)  u  not  antutrophic. 

>  I'Ut.  Kep  396  a 

*  Schol.  Aruto|>h.  At.  139J  v  U  rovt 


*  Sttidas,  TV.  Oirfa^off,  Xi/mrlj^i. 

*  Id.  V.  nirAa^ot  .  .  .  Cfmam,  8t#v^/t- 
0cm,  €a6Xim,  tjmmfmm,  ift^rovf »  ^pa^nf 
TfmytmJi  if. 

*  Corp.  Int.  (ir.  1584  note. 

*  liockh  tapiioKtl  that  the«e  *  Ijrrical 
tragrdie»*  latfed  on,  and  maintained 
a  ariiarate  eiitlrnce,  at  late  aa  the 
iecund  century  B.C.  Hit  opinion  was 
baaed  on  a  mibunderttanding  of  the 
phraie  vaAMi  fy>ylfny  which  oocwt 
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It  now  remains  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  dramatic  branch  of 
the  dithyramb,  and  its  gradual  transformation  into  the  tragic 
drama.  Henceforth  the  scene  of  the  inquiry  is  confined  to 
Attic  soil.  From  a  remote  period,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Attic  villagers  to  sing  dithy- 
rambic  choruses  at  the  various  spring  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
though  these  performances  had  hitherto  been  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  type.  But  as  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
Dorians  became  generally  known,  they  were  adopted  by  other 
races,  and  especially  by  the  Athenians,  whose  choruses  now 
began  to  acquire  greater  dignity  and  refinement.  The  new 
Attic  dithyramb,  thus  remodelled  under  Doric  influence,  was 
the  immediate  source  of  the  tragic  drama. 

The  Dorians,  on  the  strength  of  this  circumstance,  were 
accustomed  in  ancient  times  to  claim  the  invention  of  tragedy 
as  their  own  * ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  claim  was  entirely 
without  justification,  seeing  that  it  was  they  who  were  the  first 
to  raise  to  an  artistic  level  the  kind  of  chorus  from  which 
tragedy  was  developed.  Certain  scholars,  however,  refuse  to 
concede  to  them  even  this  modest  share  in  the  evolution  of  the 
drama,  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  connexion  between  the 
Attic  and  the  Doric  dithyramb.  But  the  fact  of  the  connexion 
seems  to  be  clearly  substantiated.  Common  tradition  placed 
Anon  of  Corinth  and  Epigenes  of  Sicyon  at  the  head  of  that 
list  of  tragic  poets  which  culminated  in  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles*. Further  than  this,  the  Doric  tinge  which  was  retained 
to  the  last  by  the  choral  odes  of  tragedy  points  unmistakeably 
to  a  Doric  original.  But  though  the  influence  of  the  Dorians 
cannot  be  altogether  ignored,  yet  the  real  discovery  of  tragedy 


frequently  in  ioicriptions,  and  which  he 
snppoted  to  denote  *  tragedy  of  the  old 
style.*  Bat  more  recent  inscriptions 
have  proved  conclntively  that  the  term 
means  'tragedies  by  the  old  poets/ 
soch  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
opposed  to  muyoi  rpar^f^oi,  or  new 
and  original  tragedies.  The  whole 
qoestioo  is  folly  discussed  in  Miiller*s 


Buhnenalterthiimer,  pp.  384-388. 

*  Themistius,  Or.  27,  p.  337  B  rpay^ 
9iai  €lp9Tai  filv  XucvifVioi,  rtX§aiovpyol 
8i  *ATTi«oi  votffTal.  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  3 
8<d  tcai  dyrivocovKrcu  r^  re  rpay^fMas  Koi 

*  Tzctzes  ad  Ljrcoph.  p.  256  (Muller); 
Soidas  V.  94cwis. 
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— the  efTort  of  genius  which  converted  a  chorus  into  a  drama — 
was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  The  first  decisive 
step  in  this  important  revolution  was  due  to  Thespis,  whose 
innovations  will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

§  6.     The  Innovations  of  Thespis. 

Thespis,  the  founder  of  Attic  tragedy,  was  a  native  of  Icaria, 
a  village  situated  not  very  far  from  Marathon,  in  a  lofty  and 
secluded  position  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pentelicus  range. 
Together  with  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Plothcia  and 
Semachidae  it  formed  the  district  called  Epacria  or  the  '  Up- 
lands ^'  This  remote  region,  in  which  Thespis  made  his 
earliest  theatrical  experiments,  must  always  hold  a  memorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  It  is  described  by  travellers 
as  a  picturesque  and  striking  country,  abounding  in  thick 
forests  and  romantic  vales ;  while  from  the  mountain  ridge 
the  eye  looks  down  upon  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect,  extend- 
ing across  the  plain  and  crescent-shaped  bay  of  Marathon  as  far 
as  the  distant  hills  of  Euboea'. 

The  place  was  a  great  centre  of  Dionysiac  worship  and 
tradition.  Icarus,  the  mythical  personification  of  Icaria,  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  welcome  Dionysus  into 
Attica,  and  to  teach  men  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
use  of  wine.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was  slain  by  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  his  daughter 
Erigone  hung  herself  through  grief;  and  this  tragic  event  led  to 
the  institution  of  an  annual  ceremony  of  expiation,  at  which 
the  maidens  of  the  district  used  to  swing  upon  trees  in  com- 
memoration  of    Erigone *s  death  \     Semachidae   had   also   its 

*  HfVvir'    *I«a^'ov.    w6X%mt    'Arriir^ff  Journal  of  Ari:h«e«>louy.l  Vc.  iR8J<.  The 

(Soiilas  s.  T.\    The  kite  of  Icaria,  which  name  of  the  town  i%  tomciimc^  pTea 

was  prtrviuntly  uncertain.  ha»  been  (!ii-  at  Icaiia  ^Steph.  Ihtant.  *I«o^'  h^p^m 

coverttl   )iy   rrcrnt   excavatiun«   of  the  r^t  Ai77/8oT^X^t  .fttimetiinetat  Icariot 

Anterican  School  at  Athene.    For  dctaiU  ( HeMch.  'Uofiot   h^t^ot  'A0rfr^<'t,  ^A^f 

concemini;  Itt  wtuatiiui,    and    its  con-  Atytfthot ;    Athen.  p.  40  Ir  'Imapi^  r^i 

ncxiim  with  Tlothcia  and  Semachidae,  *ArTivi7ff,  5cc.V 

lee    Dyi-r**    article    in    The    Nation,  *  I>yer,  In  The   Nation.  March   jj, 

.March  jj.  1R88      Ci>.  also  Cat  1  Huck't  1888. 

InscriplioQf  from  Icaiia, in  the  A n«erican  *  ApoUod.  5.  14;  Strviai  00  Cicorf . 
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local  legend,  which  told  how  the  daughters  of  Semachus  had 
been  appointed  priestesses  of  Dionysus,  because  of  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  they  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  \  The 
existence  of  these  fables  shows  that  Epacria  was  a  region  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  Dionysus ;  and  the  Bacchic  festivals,  with 
their  dithyrambs  in  the  spring,  and  their  phallic  songs  in  the 
winter,  were  celebrated  here  with  more  than  ordinary  magnifi- 
cence. Their  fame  appears  to  have  attracted  even  strangers, 
since  Susarion,  the  comic  poet  of  Megara,  was  induced  to 
leave  his  native  home  and  settle  in  Icaria,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  Attic  comedy'. 

In  this  district  Thespis  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century*.  It  was  here  that  he  passed  his  youth,  amid 
an  atmosphere  of  Dionysiac  poetry  and  associations;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  conceived  the  notion  of  improving  the 
structure  of  the  dithyramb*.  His  innovation,  though  vital  and 
far-reaching  in  its  results,  may  be  described  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  consisted  dimply  in  the  introduction  of  an  'actor,'  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the  chorus*.  The  object 
of  employing  this  additional  performer  was  to  give  greater  pro- 
minence and  effect  to  the  interludes,  or  spoken  conversations, 
with  which  the  lyrical  part. of  the  dithyramb  was  diversified, 
by  transferring  them  from  the  choristers,  by  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on,  to  the  leader  of  the  chorus  and  to 
the  actor. 


a.  389.  There  is  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  legend  aboot  Erigone, 
and  the  character  of  the  festival,  by 
Miss  Harrison, in  Mythology  and  Monu- 
ments of  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  xxxix-xlvii. 

'  Steph.  Byzant  v.  'Xifitax'^^oi, 

'  Marmor  Par.  cp.  39 ;  Schol.  Dionys. 
Thrac.  p.  748. 

'  Thespis  began  to  exhibit  in  Athens 
before  the  death  of  Solon  in  558  B.C. 
His  career  in  Icaria  must  therefore  be 
placed  doring  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  See  Pint  Solon,  c.  29; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  59. 

*  Athen.  p.  40  dvd  lUhis  «o2  4  ^ 


rpay^Ziai  tvptcti  h  *lKapiqf  rtjs  *Amir^; 
tlpiBrj. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  3.  56  ir  t$  rpay^^ 
vpdrtpop  fikr  ftowos  6  x^P^  Stcd/n/iari^cv, 
t(rrtpo¥  a  Qianii  |ya  irwoKfur^  i^cOpcK 
hft^p  rov  iiayawav€a$(u  rbv  xof^y.  The 
term  2rvo«p<Ti^9,  or  *  actor,*  was  never 
applied  to  the  chorus-singers,  or  x<V*«^ 
Toi.  Etymologically,  vwo^/htiJs  means 
•  one  who  answers ' ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  term  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  drama  the  chief  duty  of  the  single 
actor  was  to  hold  a  dialogue  with,  and 
reply  to  the  questions  of,  the  chorus. 
See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  203. 
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To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  apparently  simple 
change  we  must  consider  what  progress  had  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  dramatic  representation.  The  essen- 
tial attributes  of  a  dramatic  performance  are  impersonation  and 
dialogue.  The  actors  come  forward  in  assumed  characters, 
and  then  by  means  of  speech  and  conversation  gradually  unfold 
a  story.  Now  both  these  qualities  were  to  be  found  in  the  early 
dithyramb,  but  only  in  a  very  elementary  stage.  The  disguise 
of  the  chorus  as  rustic  satyrs  was  an  example  of  impersonation ; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  as  yet  to  impersonate  the  principal 
agents  in  the  plot,  the  satyrs  being  merely  witnesses  and 
bystanders.  Again,  the  spoken  interludes  in  the  dithyramb 
afforded  an  instance  of  the  use  of  dialogue ;  but  the  dialogue 
'was  simply  a  conversation  between  spectators  concerning  events 
which  were  happening  to  other  people,  and  amounted  to  little 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  narrative  already  given  in  the 
choral  odes.  Hitherto  none  of  the  chief  characters  had  been 
accustomed  to  appear  in  person,  or  to  tell  their  own  story  by 
their  speeches  and  conversations,  k  would  obviously  therefore 
be  a  great  step  in  advance,  if  the  impersonation  and  the  dialogue 
were  extended  to  the  actual  agents,  and  if  they  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  stage  in  bodily  shape,  and  were  to  talk  and  converse 
about  their  own  fortunes  and  purposes.  A  change  of  this  kind 
would  at  once  carry  the  performance  across  the  border-line 
which  separates  narrative  from  dramatic  poetry.  This  change 
was  effected  by  Thespis.  The  actor  whom  he  introduced  played 
in  turn  the  part  of  all  the  prominent  figures  in  the  legend,  from 
gods  and  kings  down  to  heralds  and  messengers.  He  counter- 
feited their  appearance,  spoke  their  sentiments,  and  exhibited 
their  passions.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  drama 
the  action,  instead  of  being  related  by  outsiders,  was  exhibited 
to  a  large  extent  in  dramatic  form  by  the  speeches  and  move- 
ments of  the  persons  involved.  It  was  not  therefore  without 
reason  that  Thespis  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquity  as  the  real  originator  of  the  tragic  drama'. 

'  Anthol.   Tal.    7.    410   e<tf«it    iym      ibid.  41 1  S^^viSot  9^^^  rmir^;   IMst. 
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§  7,   Character  of  the  Thespian  Drama. 

Such  then  was  the  general  scope  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  Thespis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  none  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  even  in  a  fragmentary  state,  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  their  merit*.  Still  in  spite  of  this  deficiency  it  is 
possible  to  collect  from  various  sources  some  notion  of  the 
character  of  his  plays,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  We  are  told  that  Thespis,  like  most  of  the  early 
dramatists,  took  the  part  of  the  'actor'  himself,  and  that  he 
used  to  appear  in  several  characters  in  succession,  by  means  of 
rapid  changes  of  costume*.  For  this  purpose  he  was  accus- 
tomed at  first  to  paint  his  face  with  white-lead  or  purslane ;  but 
later  on  he  invented  a  kind  of  linen  mask'.  Female  masks, 
however,  were  not  introduced  until  a  subsequent  period ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  female  characters  were  unknown 
to  the  Thespian  drama  \  The  use  of  masks,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  a  performance  in  the  open  air,  was  retained  by 
Greek  tragedy  to  the  end  of  its  career. 

The  platform  on  which,  in  former  times,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  used  to  take  his  stand,  while  conversing  with  the  rest 
of  the  singers,  was  now  appropriated  to  the  actor ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  it  was  erected  a  sort  of  booth  to  which  he  might  retire 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  mask  and  costume*.  This 
platform  and  booth  eventually  developed  into  the  stage  and 
background   of   the    ancient  and   modern   theatres;    and   the 


i^  Ti^  Tpay^op  KiP€i¥ ;  Suidas,  v. 
^pvnxof  fM#7Ti^  BiffmSat.  row  wpwrov 
T^  r^yuc^  W<rcr^7«arror  (cp.  id.  v. 
e^avif) ;  Plat  Minos,  320  £  1)  8i 
Tfiay^a  iffrl  waXatuv  JrtfdSc.  oCx  cuf 
ciotrnu  d96  B4<miot  dp(afurri ;  Creroer, 
Anecd.  Gr.  4.  p.  316;  Mannor  Par.  ep. 
43.  &c.,  &c 

*  The  r.pnriousness  of  the  three  or 
four  fragments  which  still  exist  under 
the  name  of  Thespis  was  conclosively 
demonstrated  by  Bentley,  Phalaris, 
p.  241  foil.  It  wonld  appear,  however, 
that  some  of  his  songs  were  still  extant 


in  the  time  of  Aristophanes :  cp.  Vesp. 
1478,  1479  ^PXOVfifvoi  rrji  ¥vicr6i  ovii^tt 
wavtTcu  I  rdpxai*  kKU¥*  ois  Biawti  ^^yotyl' 

*  Plut.  Solon,  c.  29  l$fa<raTo  rhv  Siattiv 
avTov  iwoKpir6nf¥ny,  wffvtp  ($oi  ^y  roTt 
waXcuoii.     Cp.  Ariiitot.  Rhet.  3.  1. 

'  Suidas,  V.  8<Vvt;. 

*  Id.  V.  ♦^'Vixov. 

*  The  ffKrptff  must  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time  by  Thespis,  since  it 
would  not  be  required  before  the  intro- 
duction of  an  actor. 
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theatrical  '  scene '  of  the  present  day  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  old  Thespian  '  sk6n6 '  or  hut.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  background  designed  by  Thespis  was  in- 
tended, not  to  represent  the  scene  of  the  action,  but  merely  as 
a  place  of  retirement.  The  idea  of  painting  the  back  of  the 
stage  so  as  to  imitate  the  supposed  locality  of  the  drama  was  an 
invention  of  later  times ' ;  and  the  fact  deserves  attention  as 
showing  the  gradual  manner  in  which  dramatic  contrivances, 
though  now  apparently  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  were  invented. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  Horace, 
that  Thespis  was  accustomed  to  'carry  his  dramas  about  on 
waggons,'  and  that  his  actors  used  to  'smear  their  faces  with 
wine-lees*.'  The  latter  fact  is  apparently  due  to  a  confusion 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  since  the  comic  actors  were  sup- 
posed, though  erroneously,  to  have  used  wine-lees  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  their  faces'.  The  story  about  the 
waggons  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  To  suppose  that 
Thespis  exhibited  his  plays  from  a  waggon  is  inconsistent  with 
ever^'thing  else  which  is  known  about  early  Greek  tragedy. 
If,  again,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  Thespis  and  his  chorus  used 
to  drive  about  the  country  in  carts  to  attend  the  rustic  festivals, 
the  matter  seems  too  trivial  to  have  called  for  record.  Probably 
the  'waggons'  of  Horace,  like  his  'wine-lees,'  were  due  to 
a  confusion.  It  was  the  custom  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Lenaea  for  people  to  drive  along  the  road  in  carts,  addressing 
the  bystanders  with  coarse  raillery ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Horace,  or  rather  his  Greek  authority,  having  confused  the 
origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  further  complicated  the 
narrative  by  the  introduction  of  these  processional  waggons  V 

To  consider  next  the  construction  of  a  Thespian  tragedy. 

*  Attic  ThcAtre.  ]>.  170.  cai  Tf¥y^fKa»  foal  .  .  .  ort  i^wm  m^ocw- 
'  Hnr.  An  I'oct.  175-^77  *  iKnotom      vtltv    ^^p^^iirwr    rpv^  ifxpiomt   rm 

tra^icac     ^cnus     invrnisK     Camcn.ic  |  9p64f/wa  Inrti^iitotrrQ,     The  Dolion  wa* 

clkitur.   ct    pUukirt»   vckik^c    |M«mata  »u|;(*rttcd  by  the  term  r^iry^^Sta,  which 

l'hc»i>i«.   I  t\uxe    canrrcot     a|;crenti]ue  really   meant  the  *  viitta^-ton|;.*     S«e 

|>eruniti  f.iecil'Ui  ora.*  above,  p.  13,  note  t. 

*  Anun.      (!e     C'oni(«l.     (Dindorfs  *  Saidai  v.  r^  l«  T«r  i/M^wr. 
Atiktuph.  p.  »y,  ri^ravTi^  6k  ^g^/iyiiar) 
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The  performance  was  naturally  of  a  very  simple  character. 
First  of  all  the  actor  came  forward  upon  the  platform,  and 
delivered  a  speech  containing  preliminary  explanations  of  the 
plot,  this  speech  being  called  the  'prologue.'  Then  followed 
a  series  of  choral  odes,  sung  by  the  chorus  in  front  of  the 
platform.  At  each  interval  in  the  choral  odes  the  actor  again 
made  his  appearance,  first  in  one  character  and  then  in  another; 
and  his  part  must  have  consisted,  either  in  long  narrative 
speeches,  recounting  events  which  had  taken  place  elsewhere, 
or  in  dialogues  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus  *.  As  there  was 
only  one  actor,  this  was  necessarily  the  case.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  even  in  the  later  and  more  developed  tragedy, 
when  the  number  of  the  actors  had  been  raised  to  three, 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  Thespian  drama — the  formal 


*  Themistius.  Or.  a6,  316  D  ov  irpoc- 
ixoiuw  'AptaroriXii  on  r6  fiiv  wpSrrow  6 
Xopi^  *l9i^  i^*v  *U  70V9  Bto&Sj  Qiawis 
U  w^Xoy^w  Tf  Koi  fifjffu^  i(€vp€P.    £van- 
thius  de  Comocdia  (p.  4  KeifTerschcid), 
*sed  primo  iina  persona  est  subducta 
cantoribns,  quae   respondens  AfjuHfiaioti 
id  est  altcmis  choro  locuplctavit  vari- 
aTitque  rem  masicam.*     The  wpoXoyot 
was  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy  which 
preceded   the   entrance   of  the    chorus 
(Aristot  Poet.  c.  la).     In  the  time  of 
Thespis    it    must    have    consisted    of 
a  speech  by  the  actor.     'Ffjats  was  the 
legnUr  name  for  the  long  set  speeches 
which   occurred   in   the   course   of  the 
dialogue  (Pint.  Dem.  c.  7).     Hence  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle  and  Kvanthius, 
when  combined,  shows  that  the  spoken 
part  of  the  Thespian  drama  consisted  of 
a  *  prologue,*  followed  by  long  speeches 
addressed   to  the  chorus,  or  dialogues 
between  choius  and  actor.    The  same 
conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at 
on  a/priori  grounds,  or  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Suppliccs  of  Aeschylus,  in  which 
for  the  most  part   only   one  actor  is 
employed. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  above 
quoiatioQ  from  Aristotle,  because  there 


is  no  mention  of  Thespis  in  the  Poetics. 
But  omissions  in  the  Poetics  are  of  no 
great     significance.      Many    important 
matters    are   omitted    there,    e.g.    the 
trilogy  and  the  satyric  drama.   Possibly 
the  treatise  was  never  fully  completed 
by  Aristotle.     Or    it    may  have   been 
completed  in  its  original  form,  but  con- 
densed   and    mutilated    by  subsequent 
editors.     In  that  case  we  might  suppose 
that   Thespis    was    mentioned    in    the 
original  Poetics,  and  that  the  passage  was 
after>%'ards  excluded.     In  favour  of  this 
view  is  the  fact  that,  in   speaking  of 
comedy  (Poet.  c.  4),  Aristotle  says  that 
its  history  was  less   remembered   than 
the  history  of  tragedy  ;  that  no  one,  for 
example,  could  name  the  inventors  of  the 
'  comt'c   masks    and    prologues.*     This 
statement  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
already  mentioned  the  inventors  of  the 
tragic  masks  and  prologues.     But  even 
supposing   that   there    was  never    any 
reference  to  Thespis  in  the  Poetics,  we 
need  not  therefore  discredit  the  assertion 
of  Themistius.      He    may    have    been 
quoting  from  other  works  of  Aristotle, 
from  the  wtfH  woitiiStv  or  the  rttpi  rpay^- 
itwtf  (Diog.  Laert.  5.  2a  &  26). 
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prol//gi^,  th«  lengthy  narrative  speeches,  and  the  dialogues 
b*-tH*r«:n  actor  and  chorus — were  still  preserved  to  a  consider- 
able fxu-ui,  f/wing  if)  the  conservatism  of  the  Greek  stage. 

A»  to  thf:  mr-trical  form  of  these  speeches  and  dialogues 
tli«-f  «r  !)»  no  positive  evidence,  and  the  question  must  be  decided 
l/y  ronjiTturc.  Ik-forc  the  time  of  Thespis  the  metre  employed 
l;y  thf-  old  dithyrambic  poets  in  their  spoken  dialogues  had 
l>**i  II  llir  trochaic  tetrameter  *.  But  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  Itir  df-ath  of  Thespis  we  find  the  iambic  trimeter  firmly 
M»tiitilihhcd  as  the  predominant  measure  of  the  tragic  dialogue. 
It  in  iiiirfTtaiii  which  of  these  two  metres  was  adopted  by 
'\'\\r%\}\%,  but  the  most  plausible  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  he 
uurd  both  of  them  indifferently.  He  is  hardly  likely,  on  the 
(iiir  luiiid,  to  have  abandoned  the  old  trochaics  altogether, 
hitler  ihry  wrrr  Htill  occasionally  revived  even  by  his  successors. 
On  the*  othrr  hand,  if  the  iambics  had  not  been  introduced  till 
altrr  liiM  cirath,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
wt»n  iinivrrnul  niTeptance  within  so  short  a  time;  and  their 
niiplii\ii)c*nt  by  his  contemporary  Solon  in  several  of  his 
iNiliiiial  |M»c*iiiH  piovrs  their  early  popularity  among  the 
Allii-nitU)^, 

1  lir  iliM'ovny  of  the  drama  by  Thespis  is  oi\en  ascribed 
to  (lir  iiilluriirr  of  Kpic  |H>rtrv.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient 
iliftp4mli<«l«  \vt*ir  (iivuMomrd  to  combine  together  in  order  to 
Ui\r  ii  (litinitilii'  uvitiil  of  dclutcs  out  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
rrti  li  ilifipvuli^t  taking  a  single  part;  and  that  these  perform* 
iitui«  lti«(  ttuggrMrd  t\)  Thespis  the  notion  of  a  dramatic 
iliitloi;ur  *.  riUoKuiutrly  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence 
III  Uiiialtoni  ol  thi^  kind*.     .\nd  though  the  influence  of  the 


Ihiitii   )>   1 1  I^Cit'C   fh*)«%..H':-*t«  ««rc  B.ailc  to  recite 

4««.IN*  vx^'^^^  '<•'*  «\v#M»%«  .     I'  rUt       >\ir  l«»'<^%  M^^Mt.  r   7* 
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Epic  upon  the  development  of  tragedy  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
most  extensive  character,  this  influence  appears  to  have  shown 
itself  more  in  the  inner  tone  and  spirit  of  the  drama,  than  in  its 
outward  form.  The  dialogue  of  the  Thespian  drama  consisted, 
as  already  observed,  partly  of  long  narrative  speeches  addressed 
to  the  chorus,  partly  of  conversations  between  chorus  and 
actor.  The  conversations  between  chorus  and  actor  were 
a  direct  development  from  the  old  dithyrambic  interludes. 
Their  characteristic  feature,  as  shown  by  numerous  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  later  drama,  was  rapidity  and  concise- 
ness, and  a  swift  interchange  of  question  and  answer;  and 
the  style  in  which  they  were  written,  while  suggestive  of  the 
lively  discourse  of  satyrs,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  grave 
debates  of  Homer.  In  the  same  way  the  descriptive  speeches 
of  Thespis  would  seem  to  have  had  no  outward  connexion  with 
the  epic  poems,  otherwise  we  should  expect  the  hexameter  to 
have  been  employed,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  as  the  form  of 
verse.  But  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measure  suggests  rather  that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  and  his 
successors  were  the  original  models  of  the  longer  speeches  of 
tragedy. 

It  was  probably  under  the  guidance  of  Thespis  that  the 
drama  began  to  shake  itself  free  from  those  narrow  limitations 
of  subject,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  restricted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  to  choose  its 
plots  from  the  ampler  field  of  general  mythology,  substituting 
at  the  same  time  a  more  varied  chorus  for  the  rustic  troop  of 
satyrs.  This  important  change,  which  contributed  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  the  advancement  of  tragedy,  is  assigned  by 
Plutarch  to  a  rather  later  epoch  *.     But  Chamaeleon,  the  pupil 

^  Plat.  Symp.    i.    i.    5    Sfcwtp    o2r  In  fact,  in  another  place  Plutarch  reckons 

^pumxov  Mol  AJiox^<^^  ^^  rpay^iiay  tls  among  the  chief  glories  of  Athens  the 

fiviovt  Koi  wiBtf  vpoaTtSrTwr,  iXix^'  '''<  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *  educnted  the  Greeks  by 

rovro    wp6t     r^p    Aiotwok  ;    Postsibly,  means  of  the  tragedies  of  Thespis  and 

however,  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylas  are  Phrynichus*  (de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  7) — a 

cited    loosely  as  t3rpcs    of  the  earlier  passage  which  shows  that^in  his  opinion, 

dnunatists,  and  there  is  no  significance  tragedy  had  already  acquired  some  of 

in  Uie  omitsion  of  the  name  of  Thespis.  its  later  dignity  in  the  hands  of  Thespis. 
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of  Aristotle,  and  a  more  reliable  authority  on  points  of  this 
kind,  ap{>ears  to  have  ascribed  it  to  Thespis ;  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  Thespis  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  tragic 
stage,  seems  to  imply  that  his  influence  extended  to  the  8ub> 
stance,  as  well  as  to  the  form,  of  the  tragic  drama  \  Bentley,  it 
is  well  known,  took  an  opposite  view,  asserting  that  the  plays 
of  Thespis  were  mere  sportive  delineations  of  Bacchic  subjects, 
and  that  his  choruses  were  still  composed  of  satyrs'.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes,  to  the  eflfect  that  tragedy  was 
a  'rustic  sport'  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  its 
elevation  was  the  work  of  a  '  late  period,'  while  they  prove  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Aeschylus,  scarcely  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  Thespis  had  made  no  advance,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  upon  the  productions  of  his  predecessors  \ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  a  story  could  be 
told  in  dramatic  form  by  means  of  the  appliances  accessible  to 
Thespis.  The  best  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  the  earliest  of  extant  Greek 
dramas,  and  one  which,  being  written  before  Aeschylus  had 
advanced  very  far  in  his  dramatic  innovations,  approximates  far 
more  closely  in  structure  to  the  compositions  of  Thespis,  than 
to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  More  than  half  of  it  is 
choral,  and  the  spoken  part  consists  almost  entirely  of  dialogues 
between  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor.  The  second  actor, 
though  introduced  on  two  occasions,  is  used  in  such  a  sparing 
fashion,  that  with  the  alteration  of  about  seventy  lines  he  might 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  \  This  play,  therefore,  with  its 
archaic  simplicity  of  arrangement,  will  serve  in  some  degree  as 
a  substitute  for  the  lost  works  of  Thespis  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 

rd  wpoeftp  Wff  T^  Ai6pvao¥  ^^^orrci  *  licntle/t  rhalarit,  p.  J43  full. 

rovTMff   ^TM'i^orro.  £«c^  aai  aarvptst^  '  Anthol.  I'al.  7.  4 1 1  <Wtf«i8ot  «C^|ia 

ikiy^ro-  ^r*fv¥  M  ficro^^rrcf  «ii  r6  rovro    nUI*  Arffc^SntP  cU*  (Aav  |  voiyrta, 

rpmr^Uat  ypt^up  mar^  iiutpo¥  %U  /iv#ovf  mai  nfftcm  rovcB*  In   /Mior^/Kwi  |  Ai#* 

mmi    Uropimt    hpnwifaar,    fuimirt     roi  X^kot  J^*^«i^cr.      Aristot.    Toct    c.   4 

Aiorv««v  /in|/M»«iMirT«f'    M«r  tvvto  gni  ^i  ivf <r«^crv»#y. 

ivif«rf#ar.    mi  Xa/HuAl«r  ir  rf  wtfi  *  U.  474-  497,  898  930. 
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plot,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  methods  of  composition 
employed  in  the  primitive  drama. 

The  scene  is  laid  near  Argos,  in  an  open  space  by  the  sea- 
shore. The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  are  seen  crouching  round 
an  altar  in  supplication,  having  fled  thither  to  avoid  marriage 
with  their  fifty  cousins.  Danaus,  their  father,  is  standing 
beside  them.  The  play  begins  with  a  prayer  chanted  by  the 
maidens.  Then  follows  a  short  conversation  between  them 
and  their  father  on  the  state  of  their  fortunes.  Then  the  king 
of  Argos  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  the  maidens  implore  his 
protection.  After  a  long  and  vivid  dialogue  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  of  the  king  are  melted  away  by  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  the  fugitives,  and  he  promises  to  secure  their 
safety.  Danaus,  who  has  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  event, 
now  thanks  the  king  in  a  short  speech,  and  retires  to  Argos  to 
offer  prayers  to  the  gods.  His  presence  throughout  the  scene 
was  not  really  necessary,  and  might  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  a  poet  who  had  only  a  single  actor.  The  chorus,  now  left 
to  themselves,  sing  a  long  hymn  to  Zeus;  and  then  Danaus 
returns  with  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  people  of  Argos  have 
ratified  the  king's  decision  to  protect  them.  An  ode  of  thanks- 
giving follows,  and  then  comes  the  crisis  of  the  play.  Danaus, 
in  an  agitated  speech,  informs  his  daughters  that  he  descries 
out  at  sea  the  ship  containing  the  fifty  suitors,  which  is  steering 
direct  towards  the  shore.  He  retires  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
the  chorus  break  forth  into  an  ode  full  of  piteous  lamentations. 
The  herald  of  the  suitors  now  advances  upon  the  stage,  and 
commands  the  maidens  to  follow  him  to  the  ship.  His  insolent 
threats  and  their  terrified  appeals  for  mercy  constitute  a  most 
effective  scene.  Suddenly  the  king  approaches,  and  here 
follows  the  only  real  dialogue  between  actors  in  the  course  of 
the  tragedy.  It  consists  of  an  acrimonious  and  violent  debate 
between  king  and  herald,  ending  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
latter.  In  a  play  of  the  Thespian  period  this  scene  must  have 
been  eliminated,  and  a  narrative  by  a  messenger  put  in  its 
place.  After  the  retirement  of  the  two  combatants,  the  chorus 
gives  expression  to  its  joy  in  a  short  song ;  and  then  Danaus 

D  2 
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returns  to  conduct  them  to  Argos  for  greater  security,  and  all 
withdraw  together,  invoking  blessings  upon  their  protectors. 

This  sketch  shows  how  little  alteration  is  required  to  convert 
the  SuppHces  into  a  production  of  the  earlier  type.  And 
though  the  excision  of  the  scene  between  the  king  and  the 
herald  may  seem  a  decided  loss,  yet  even  without  this  episode 
the  play  would  be  far  from  deficient  in  dramatic  interest.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  capacities  of  the  drama,  even  as  developed 
by  Thespis,  were  not  inconsiderable.  But  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.  The  performance  was  as  yet  more  lyrical  than 
dramatic;  the  plots  lacked  variety  of  incident;  the  spoken 
dialogues  were  little  better  than  interludes;  the  choral  songs 
and  dances  formed  the  principal  attraction  \  Though  the  plays 
of  Thespis  were  greatly  in  advance  of  previous  efforts,  yet  his 
importance  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  he  himself  produced,  as  to  the  ultimate  results  for  which 
he  paved  the  way. 

§  8.   Career  of  Thespis, 

Concerning  the  life  of  Thespis  there  is  very  little  information. 
He  was  born,  as  previously  stated,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  His  early  manhood  must  have  been  passed 
amid  scenes  of  great  political  excitement  The  whole  country 
was  at  that  time  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  owing  to  the  violeht 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  three  rival  parties— between 
the  rich  landowners  of  the  plains,  the  mercantile  classes  settled 
along  the  coast,  and  the  hardy  and  impoverished  farmers  of  the 
hill  country.  The  last  of  these  parties,  which  was  called  the 
'  Mountain,'  followed  the  leadership  of  Pisistratus,  who  began  his 
earlier  by  professing  democratic  principles*.  It  would  naturally 
include  among  its  adherents  the  natives  of  an  upland  town  like 
Icaria  ;  and  this  political  connexion  of  Pisistratus  with  the  birth* 
place  of  Thespis  may  possibly  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
patronage  which  he  afler\%'ards  bestowed  upon  the  rising  drama. 

*  Thif  may  be  |^atherc<1  from  Ariitot  «a^9««M^i,  and  that  it   wm   ooly  ia 

Poet,  c  4,  where  it  is  Mid  that  it  wa«  late  timet  that  ivti^^lMr  vX4#f  vera 

Aeichylo«  «bo  fir»t  t4  tov  x^^  4AiT«  added. 

fwc    md    r^     kirfw    w^rmytm^r^  *  AmtoClc, 'A#fpa(iir  OaJUrtj^  c.  IJ. 
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For  some  time,  no  doubt,  the  poetical  activity  of  Thespis 
would  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Icaria.  But  he 
must  have  begun  to  exhibit  tragedies  in  Athens  at  any  rate  as 
early  as  the  year  560*.  His  performances  were,  as  yet,  of 
a  private  and  voluntary  nature,  without  assistance  or  recog- 
nition from  the  state*.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Solon  is 
said  to  have  been  present,  and  to  have  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  the  new  form  of  art,  and  of  the  custom  of 
counterfeiting  the  appearance  of  gods  and  heroes.  When  the 
performance  was  over  he  went  up  to  Thespis,  and  asked  if  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  practise  such  deception.  Thespis  replied 
that  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  the  proceeding,  if  it  was  done 
merely  for  amusement.  Then  Solon,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  staff,  answered  emphatically,  that  before  very  long  the 
same  deception  would  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  Not  long  afterwards  Pisistratus  made  his  first  attempt 
upon  the  liberties  of  Athens.  By  means  of  self-inflicted  wounds 
he  persuaded  the  people  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  lift, 
induced  them  to  entrust  him  with  a  body-guard,  and  so  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  tyranny.  Solon,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  fraud  of  Pisis* 
tratus,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  example  set  by  Thespis*. 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  in  the  career  of  Thespis  until 
the  year  535,  when  public  contests  in  tragedy  were  established 
for  the  first  time  at  Athens,  and  Thespis  himself  took  part  in 
the  competition*.  At  this  date  Pisistratus  had  just  returned 
from  his  second  exile,  and  commenced  his  final  tyranny,  which 
ended  with  his  death  in  527.  His  rule,  though  contrary  to 
law,  was  otherwise  mild  and  beneficial ;  and  this  last  period  of 


*  His  earliest  performances  at  Athens 
were  before  the  first  osorpation  of 
Pisistratus  in  560  (Plut  Solon,  c  29; 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  59). 

'  Plot.  Solon,  c  39  i^xoiUvw  II  rwr 

mai  9t^  T^Kaip6TtiTa  roin  woWoindyomot 
roi  wpiyfiaros,    oCww    Si    cir   ifuXXatf 
ipary^ifina¥  i^rfyfUrov. 
'  Ibid,  c  29;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  59. 


*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  43  d^'  ol  S4awit 
6  wottfrifi  li^tdrtf],  wpSrrot  tt  4Ma^t 
[9p]a[iia  ky  d]<rr[tt].  The  exact  date  is 
obliterated,  but  mast  fall  between  54i 
and  520  B.C.,  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent epochs.  Suidas  (t.  O^^vk)  says 
i3c8a^c  li  M  r^ff  wpdmjf  ital£*  dkvfjortdiot. 
This  doubtless  refers  to  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  public  contest,  and  therefore 
settle)!  the  date  as  the  spring  of  535  b.c^ 
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his  power  was  long  remembered  as  a  time  of  prosperity,  and 
compared  to  the  Golden  Age  *.  He  was  careful  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  people  by  the  erection  of  splendid  public  buildings 
such  as  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Zeus ;  and  by  the  oiiganisa- 
tion  of  magnificent  ceremonials,  such  as  the  Greater  Pana- 
thenaea '.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  literature ;  he  superintended 
the  rearrangement  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  his  collection 
of  manuscripts  was  famous  throughout  Greece'.  Hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  institution  of  the  public  competitions 
in  tragedy  was  carried  out  under  his  direct  agency,  partly 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  old  political  association  with  the 
Icarians,  but  mainly  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  indulge  his 
own  tastes,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  kind  of  poetical 
entertainment.  The  scene  of  the  contests  was  the  City  Dio- 
nysia — the  great  spring  festival  which  continued  ever  after* 
wards  to  be  the  headquarters  of  tragedy  ^  This  festival  is 
known  to  have  been  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  founded  by  Pisistratus  at  this  very  time  for 
the  purpose  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  \  But  whatever  the 
date  of  its  original  creation,  its  splendour  and  magnificence 
were  at  any  rate  due  to  the  new  arrangements. 

The  year  535  was  an  eventful  one  for  Thespis.  In  this 
year  he  saw  his  invention,  the  tragic  drama,  finally  recognised 
by  the  state,  and  its  permanence  and  future  progress  ensured  by 
the  establishment  of  the  annual  public  competitions.  After  this 
date  he  disappears  from  history,  and  the  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  But  as  he  was  already  an  old  man  in  5^  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  survived  his  patron  Pisistratus 


*  AriitoC.  *A#ifr.  CUA.  c.  1 6. 

*  Svidas,  TV.  ntfiMT  and  Ammiot; 
AritloC.  PbL  5. 1 1  ;  Diog.  l^aert  1.  53  ; 
Ariitid.  p.  333  (Dindf.). 

'  Atbco.  p.  3 ;  Pam.  7.  j6. 

*  Tragedy  at  Athcn*  wat  eooAned  to 
the  City  Dioojrtia  and  the  l.cnara.  But 
at  di«  Leiiara  it  occvpicd  a  talMfdinate 
puritioo  to  comedy,  wliile  at  the  City 
llioayiia  it  waa  always  the  great  fcatuie 
•I  tbt  knival    Attic  Theatre,  p.  37  . 


Hence  it  matt  have  heen  at  the  City 
IHooyua  that  it  was  fira  e»ubliahed. 
This  Cact  it  farther  proved  by  Marmor 
Far.  ep.  43  wfmtm  ftt  MOa^c  [V ]•[#«  <» 
^]^**.t  ^  the  resloratioQ  it  correct; 
■tnce  h  l^TM  was  the  regalar  term  for 
a  performance  at  the  City  l>iuoy%ia. 

*  Thocyd.  a.  15  callt  the  AnthcMcfia 
the  dfxatfrrc^  Amt^vm,  at  oppoicd  to 
the  City  IHonytia. 
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§  9.   Choerilus,  Pratsnas,  and  Phrynichus, 

Between  the  death  of  Thespis  and  the  rise  of  Aeschylus 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  during  which  period 
the  number  of  tragic  poets  must  have  been  considerable,  owing 
to  the  annual  exhibition  of  plays.  However  only  three  names 
have  been  preserved — those  of  Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and  Phryni- 
chus.  These  three  poets,  though  they  all  lived  on  into  the 
fifth  century,  and  were  therefore  contemporaries  of  Aeschylus 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  career,  had  nevertheless  reached 
maturity  and  formed  their  style  before  the  date  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  therefore  belong  more  properly  to  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  their  different  ways  they  rendered 
important  services  to  the  stage.  But  in  all  that  regards  the 
evolution  of  tragedy  from  a  choral  into  a  dramatic  performance, 
their  influence  was  not  conspicuous.  They  were  content  to 
follow  closely  in  the  lines  of  Thespis,  and  the  drama,  as  com- 
posed by  them,  remained  in  that  primitive  or  semi-choral 
state  of  development  from  which  it  was  eventually  delivered 
by  Aeschylus*. 

Choerilus,  the  earliest  of  the  trio,  began  to  produce  plays 
in  523*.  In  499  he  was  one  of  the  competitors  whom  Aeschy- 
lus encountered  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage '.  In  482  he  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  \ 
He  is  said  to  have  even  competed  against  Sophocles ;  and  if 
this  statement  is  true  he  must  have  continued  his  poetical 
activity  as  late  as  the  year  468 \  He  wrote  160  dramas  and 
won  thirteen  victories;  and  considering  the  length  of  his  career, 
and  the  fact  that  every  poet  exhibited  four  plays  at  a  time,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  these  numbers  are  exaggerated*. 
He  was  credited  with  certain  improvements  in  the  masks  and 
dresses  of  the  actors,  and  acquired  special  fame  as  a  writer 

*  Aristot.  Probl.  19.  31  5ta  ri  ol  w€pi  *  Id.  v.  nparlrau 

^^vriXor  /loAAor  {^or  /ccAovMot ;  4  ^  *  Euseb.  Chron.   ol.  74.  a    XotpiXoi 

^Tf&nt  Jr  rmt  rpaf^ait,  *  Vita  Soph.  p.  6  (Diodorf). 

*  Suidas,  T.  XoipiXpf .  *  Sntdat,  t.  JMftKot. 
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of  satyric  dramas'.  One  of  his  plays  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  Alope,  the  maiden  beloved  by  Poseidon*.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  his  poetry,  beyond  his  fanciful  description  of  rocks 
and  streams  as  the  '  bones  and  veins  of  earth/ — a  phrase  which 
is  oflen  quoted  by  ancient  critics  as  an  example  of  forced  and 
unnatural  metaphor'.  Otherwise  his  dramas  appear  to  have 
soon  passed  into  oblivion  \  The  statement  that  Sophocles 
wrote  a  prose  treatise,  criticising  his  use  of  the  chorus,  is  too 
improbable  to  deserve  credence,  and  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  grammarian  ^ 

Pratinas  was  a  Dorian,  and  a  native  of  Phlius,  but  exhibited 
plays  at  Athens*.  His  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  satyric  drama,  which  originated  in  the 
following  manner^.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Thespis,  tragedy,  though  performed  in  honour  of  Dionysus, 
and  confined  to  his  festivals,  had  begun  to  abandon  the 
Bacchic  legends  in  favour  of  a  more  diversified  material.  The 
people  were  not  altogether  satisfied,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
change  as  a  slight  upon  the  dignity  of  the  god.  At  this  juncture 
Pratinas  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  came  from  the  very 
centre  of  that  Doric  district,  in  which  the  dithyramb  had  been 
first  cultivated  with  success,  and  in  which  the  old  tragic 
choruses  of  Arion,  with  their  satyrs  and  their  sportive  merri- 


*  Suidas,  T.  Xoi^cAof.  Hlotiuf  de  Mctht, 
p.  S633  (Ihitsch)  Iptima  M«r  fia9ik*l%  ^9 
XoifiXm  Jr  #aTv^r.  This  hoe  was 
refiilarly  qnotcd  as  a  specimen  of  the 
pftrticoUr  kind  of  metre,  which  was 
tlicrelbre  probably  called  the  Choerilium 
Melnun  (Victorinnt  de  Metrii,  p.  J558 
Fvtich). 

•  Kk,  Trag.  Grace  p.  557. 

*  ek«    L  C    it0Mtp    VOCM    Xoc^ot 

NUBat. 

"  .       i     tenloa  oientiooed  in  one  of 

BU  of  Alexis,  the  comic  poet, 

\f  the  author  of  the  epic  poem 

i     liaB  war.    See  Meineke,  Krag. 

1     B.  Onrc  ^  pp.  44J'44»- 

,y.  lafioAff-  aaiKiymmmtm' 


<^vir  aai  Xoi^or  dym^tf^wot.  The 
word  dY«r«{9^«rof  woald  be  more 
appropriate  to  a  dranutic  contest  If 
Sophocles  had  written  a  trratite  00  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  tra|;edy,  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  direct  hit 
attention  to  Aeschylus,  whose  use  of 
the  churns  is  very  different  from  his 
own. 

*  Id.  V.  tl^ramt. 

*  Id.  1.  c  Mi2  vpmrttt  lypmih  9mi^ 
fovf.  C'p.  Acron  on  Hor.  Ars  Poet,  a  JO. 
Ilrnec  IHosciirides  describes  satyric 
plays  as  *from  rhltos*  'Anthol.  Pal. 
7.   707   J«i##<if^fif#«    7^^   4r4f  I  Mm 
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ment,  still  maintained  an  existence.  Hence  his  mind  would  be 
impregnated  with  ancient  traditions.  Accordingly  on  coming 
to  Athens  he  proceeded  to  produce  plays  composed  in  the 
primitive  fashion,  with  satyrs  for  chorus,  and  with  subjects 
of  a  humourous  character.  His  innovation  speedily  became 
popular,  as  it  satisfied  the  religious  conservatism  of  the  people ; 
and  the  'satyric  plays'  of  Pratinas  were  henceforth  adopted  as 
a  regular  branch  of  art,  and  included  by  express  ordinance  in 
the  programme  of  the  festival  ^  The  style  of  these  compositions 
was  essentially  archaic.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  were  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  Bacchic 
choruses;  they  were  rather  a  combination  of  those  choruses 
with  the  ordinary  Attic  tragedy.  Their  structure  was  much  the 
same  as  in  a  tragic  drama,  their  subjects  were  equally  varied, 
their  principal  characters  hardly  less  heroic;  in  fact,  the 
Dionysiac  element  was  confined  mainly  to  the  chorus,  which 
consisted  in  every  case  of  satyrs  *.  The  result  was  a  strange 
medley  of  refinement  and  grossness,  heroes  and  satyrs  frater- 
nising together,  and  graceful  language  alternating  with  the 
coarsest  humour.     The  exposure  of  tragedy  in  the  midst  of 


*  Zcnobius  (5.  40  says  that  dithy- 
rambs were  formerly  written  on  the 
sabject  of  Dion3rsus,  but  when  they 
began  to  be  extended  to  other  legends, 
tbe  people  exclaimed  oitkp  9p6s  t^k 
Ai^rwror.  He  adds,  Ikd  tout  tovto 
€«Tffpor  l&j^cr  aCrots  rovs  oarvpuin 
«]pocc<r^7fir,  Xva  ftil  ^kShtiv  kmiKavB^- 
vna^Qi  70V  0<ov.  The  word  mpo€ia6r^uv 
is  no  donbt  the  correct  reading,  though 
it  b  inaccurate.  When  satyric  plays 
were  first  introdnced,  they  came  after 
the  tragedies  (Attic  Theatre,  pp.  19-21). 
but  in  the  fourth  century  their  position 
was  ahered,  and  they  were  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  festival  (ib.  p.  27) ;  and 
it  is  to  this  later  custom  that  the  author 
of  the  above  statement  refers  when  he 
uses  the  word  wpo^todyttp.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  conj.  wpocttody^tp. 

The  ancient  writers  generally  agree 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  proverb 


ovi*p  9p6s  t6p  At6yv(roy  to  the  extended 
range  of  tragedy.  But  they  differ  as  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  arose. 
They  say  it  originated  (i)  at  Sicyon  in 
the  time  of  Epi^^enes,  (,3)  in  the  time  of 
Thespis,  (3>  in  the  time  of  Phr}iiichus 
and  Aeschylus  (Suidas,  v.  ovdkv  vpds  top 
Ai6pv<rop;  Plut.  Symp.  I.  I.  5).  But 
the  period  of  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus 
is  ccxtainly  too  late  (see  above,  p.  33). 
As  to  the  Sicyonians,  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  earlv  times  to  have 
dithyrambs  on  the  subject  of  Adrastus, 
instead  of  Dion3rsus,  without  making  any 
complaint  (,sce  p.  33.  n.  1 ).  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  if  the  phrase  originated  in 
the  way  described,  it  arose  in  the  time 
of  Thespis.  At  any  rate  it  expresses 
the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  towards 
the  innovations  of  Thespis  and  his 
successors. 
'  See  chap.  v.  section  10. 
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these  incongruous  surroundings  was  well  compared  by  Horace 
to  the  position  of  a  modest  matron,  whom  custom  compelled  to 
dance  in  public  at  some  religious  festival '. 

Few  details  have  been  preserved  about  the  life  of  Pratinas. 
He  is  known  to  have  competed  against  Aeschylus  in  499,  and 
he  must  have  died  before  467,  since  in  that  year  one  of  his 
posthumous  plays  was  produced  by  his  son  Aristias*.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  eighteen  tragedies  and  thirty-two  satyric 
dramas,  but  was  not  very  successful  in  the  competitions,  as  he 
only  won  a  single  victory  \  Still,  as  a  writer  in  the  '  satyric ' 
style  he  was  placed  second  to  Aeschylus  alone  *.  Of  his  plays 
nothing  has  been  preserved  beyond  a  couple  of  titles*.  But 
a  considerable  fragment  from  one  of  his  odes  is  still  extant,  and 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  his  lyrical  powers.  The  passage  con- 
tains a  vehement  protest  against  the  encroachments  of  instru- 
mental music,  and  the  growing  habit  of  overpowering  the  voices 
of  the  singers;  and  the  fervour  of  the  language,  and  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  versification,  appear  to  reflect  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  dithyrambic  choruses*. 

Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  was  the  most  famous 
of  the  tragic  poets  before  Aeschylus  \     He  is  called  the  'pupil ' 


'  Hor.  An  Poet.  231-333  'effutire 
leves  iodignm  Tragoedim  verus,  |  at 
fcttit  matrooa  moveri  iam  diebus,  | 
totererit  SatyiU  paulum  pudibanda  pro- 
lenrifc* 

*  Soidas,  T.  nparumt ;  Arg.  Aeich.  Sept. 

'  Soidas,  1.  c  The  pro|)urtioo  of 
ctghteea  tragedict  to  thirty-two  satyric 
dramas  is  difBcult  to  recoocilc  with  the 
rcgvlatioo  which  compelled  each  poet 
at  the  City  Diooysta  to  exhibit  three 
tragedies  and  one  satyric  play.  We  most 
therefore  so|>pose  either  .1)  that  the 
nomben  are  iocurrect,  or  (j)  that  the 
regulation  had  iioi  come  into  force  dorug 
the  earlier  |iart  u(  the  career  of  TraXiiuift, 
or  (3  that  the  numbers  represent  the 
plays  of  I*ratinas  which  were  pmtrvtd 
in  later  tiroes.  Owing  to  hi»  fame  at 
a  utyrk  poet,  hia  satyric  pU)-t  woold 


naturally  be  preserved  in  greater  numbers 
than  hit  tragedies. 

•  Pans.  3.  13.  5. 

*  llie  Ava/MUMi  4  Ka^ri<«r  and  the 
noAflitfrai  tfarnfoi  (Nauck,  p.  7a6). 

•  Atben.  p.  617  B  Wf  h  $6f^ot  $9t ; 
W  rd^  rA  xo^^ftof ;  |  n't  ^fiftt  if»ok*p 
iwi  Aiorwtfi^Aa  v«»Xir«^7a')ro  #V|i«Xar;| 
ift^s  4/«ut  J  Bfo^HOff'  4iU  hti  tnkmUipf 
kfti  3«i  «a7«7«i>  I  dr*  ^^mi  #v|Mror  fur^ 
NoJ^Aapr,  j  da  r«  gymtift^  irfo^rm  «oi«tA- 
hmf%fm  /i«A«f'  I  r^    iaiUi'  «aritfra#i 

XO|HWr«»'  moX  7^  4«f  irvf^'rat.  |  aw^ 
IMiror  htfOf^xokt  rt  wy|iax**i<ri  »i«r 
9iKu  TO^'rwr  ,  tfApttpm  rr^TfXirat.  | 
vav«    ror  ^^«ry*  ^^  |  voupiAav  Vfa- 

*  Sttidas  ^s.  v.;  says  he  was  the  son 
of  Polyphradmon,  or  of  Mtnyraa,  or  ol 
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of  Thcspis,  whose  footsteps  he  followed  \  He  obtained  his 
first  tragic  victory  in  511,  and  is  known  to  have  been  again 
victorious  in  476,  when  Themistocles  acted  as  his  choregus^ 
He  is  described  by  Aristophanes  as  beautiful  in  person  and 
dress,  and  as  a  writer  of  beautiful  dramas'.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  left  a  son  called  Polyphradmon,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet  \ 

From  the  titles  of  his  plays  which  have  been  preserved  it 
is  evident  that  he  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  being 
especially  attracted  by  striking  incidents  \     But  his  most  daring 


Chorocles.  Bat  Polyphradmon  appears 
to  be  the  right  name,  as  is  shown  by 
Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v.  750,  and  Pans.  10. 
31.  a  ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  soo  called  Polyphradmon  (Saidas 
s.  ▼. ;  Arg.  Aesch.  Sept.)- 

Snidas  also  mentions  another  tragic 
poet  of  the  same  name,  viz.  Phrynichns 
the  son  of  Melanthas,  aathor  of  the 
Andromeda  and  Erigone,  and  composer 
of  pyrrhic  dances.  Bentley  (Phalaris, 
p.  a6o)  and  most  scholars  have  identified 
him  with  Phrynichns  the  son  of  Poly- 
phradmon, on  the  strength  of  a  passage 
in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 48 1 .  But  this 
passage  tnms  out  to  be  an  interpolation 
from  Saidas  (ice  Dindorf  ad  loc.),  and 
Is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  Moreover  the 
Andromeda  and  Erigone  are  never  cited 
among  the  plays  of  Phrynichns  the  son 
of  Polyphradmon. 

In  addition  to  these  two  tragic  poets 
there  were  at  least  fonr  other  well-known 
perMQS  of  the  same  name,  viz.  (1)  the 
comic  poet,  (a)  the  general  who  com- 
manded at  Samos,  (3;  the  actor,  (4)  the 
dancer  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  750,  Nab. 
1 09  J  ;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  47).  Hence 
mach  confasion  among  the  grammaziana. 
Thos  Chorocles,  given  by  Suidas  as 
possibly  the  £sther  of  the  tragic  poet 
Phrynichns,  was  really  the  father  of  the 

As  a  rctolt  of  this  confusion  the 
following  facts  have  been  erroneously 
related  of  Phrynichns  the  son  of  Poly* 


phradmon :  (i)  that  he  died  in  Sicily 
(Anon,  de  Cumoed.  p.  23  Dindf.) — 
a  confasion  with  the  comic  poet;  (a) 
that  he  was  chosen  general  because  of 
his  military  dances  (Ael.  Var.  Hist.  3. 
8) — a  confusion  with  the  gemral  who 
commanded  at  Samos;  (3)  the  voAcu- 
Oftara  ^pvrixov  (Aristoph.  Ran.  689^ 
i.e.  the  intrigues  of  Phrynichns  the 
gemrcU  in  connexion  with  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  explained  to  mean  the 
wrestling-bonts  in  the  Antaeus  of  the 
tragic  poet  (Schol.  ad  loc.). 

^  Mo^r^r  eiffvidot  ^Suidas,  v.  ^^vri* 

'  Suidas,  1.  c ;  Pint.  Themist  c.  5. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  164-166. 

*  Suidas,  V.  ^^Kixot. 

'  The  names  of  the  following  plays 
(see  Nauck,  p.  720,  Suid.  v.  ♦pvvixof) 
have  been  preserved  :  i.'AAin^crTir.  2. 
'ArraTor  4  Aifivti.  3.  'Arro/dwy.  4.  Aa- 
ral8cr.  5.  Alyvwriot  (probably  concenied, 
like  the  preceding  play,  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  daughters  of  Danans). 
6.  Tfb^roAof .  7.  nXivpoai^Uu  (dealing  with 
the  fate  of  Meleager).  8.  ^naaat 
(subject,  the  Persian  War).  9.  MiAi^ov 
*AAa^tr  (subject,  the  Ionic  revolt).  10. 
AiieanH  4  Uipoai  4  Stn^oMroc.  The  last 
play,  with  its  triple  title,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Suidas,  and  has  been  variously 
explained.  Possibly  the  Uipom  was  the 
same  as  the  HiXtfrov'AXMait ;  and  the 
Aurcuoi  and  Svr#SMC4M  were  alternative 
names  for  the  ^riavai,  and  denoted  the 
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innovation  was  the  attempt  to  dramatise  contemporary  history. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  since  the  tragic  poets  had  ventured 
to  make  their  first  excursions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bacchic 
fables,  and  even  this  experiment  had  been  regarded  with  some 
suspicion.  But  to  abandon  mythology  altogether,  and  to  en* 
deavour  to  create  a  historical  drama,  must  have  seemed  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  period  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  boldness. 
His  earliest  essay  of  this  kind  was  in  connexion  with  the  Ionic 
revolt,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  taken  a  rather  inglorious 
part.  The  rebellion  ended  in  494  with  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Miletus;  and  Phrynichus  founded  on  this  incident 
a  tragedy  of  such  a  pathetic  character,  that  the  Athenians  were 
melted  to  tears  by  the  spectacle.  But  soon  afterwards  they 
fined  the  poet  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  thus  reminding  them 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  kinsfolk,  and  prohibited  the  future 
reproduction  of  the  play'.  Phrynichus,  however,  was  not 
deterred  by  this  punishment,  but  later  on  wrote  another  his- 
torical play,  the  Phoenissae,  on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  War ; 
and  his  second  effort,  as  it  commemorated  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  not  their  defeat,  was  more  successful  than  the 
first'.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  these  'historical' 
plays  of  Phr}'nichus,  with  their  scanty  dialogues  and  lengthy 
choral  odes,  can  have  had  little  in  common  with  modem 
dramas  of  the  same  species ;  and  their  purpose  must  have  been, 
not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  actual  events  of  history,  as  to  express 
in  lyrical  form  the  passions  which  those  events  had  excited. 

In  the  production  of  his  tragedies,  Phrynichus  paid  special 
attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  boasts  in  one  of  his 
poems  that  the  new  postures  and  movements  which  he  invented 
were  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  waves  upon  a  stormy  sea '. 

PertiAa  Elders  who  arc  known  to  have  wouUl  be  very  exceptional  (lee  chap.  V, 

taken  part  in  it  ^Nanck.  p.  72a).  I  nV     Toaiiblr  the  ml  name  ojf  the 

'  Herod.  6.  31.    The  play  U  |>encnilly  play  wa»  the  tli^oi    tee  the  |»icviottt 

cited  at  the  MiAi(rov*AXw9iff.     But  the  note). 

langvage  of  Ilerodotof   «o«if0«m  8^i^  *  Ar|pim.   Aetch.   Pen.;    Naock.  p. 

MiX^rov  SXmfftv)  doe«  not   nroeaftarily  jjj. 

imply  any  irore  than  that  the  imhje<l  of  '  Plut.  (^aett.  Symp.  S.  9.  3  #x^i«Ta 

the  play  was  the  capture  of  Miletna.  I*  j^yiftf if  r^^a  |mi  vifir.  <##*  IpI  v^rt^  | 

Aa  a  iMavr  fof  a  tragedy  lliA4r«v*AA«»#it  a^^ra  •wci'rai  x*<|M^  >^  ^'^^  Hi 
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He  also  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  dramatist  to 
employ  female  masks  ^  But  his  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
increased  dignity  and  pathos  which  he  imparted  to  tragedy,  and 
in  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  lyrical  odes.  Hence  he  was  often 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  tragic  drama,  and  his 
influence  upon  his  immediate  successors  was  considerable*. 
Thus  Aeschylus  took  the  scheme  of  his  Persae  from  the 
Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus ;  and  in  the  well-known  scene  of 
the  Frogs  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  great  predecessor  in 
choral  poetry,  whose  lyrics,  though  differing  in  style  from  his 
own,  were  no  less  noble  in  their  kind*.  Sophocles  admired 
and  occasionally  imitated  him  *.  Aristophanes,  while  ridiculing 
some  extravagancies  of  language,  bestows  the  warmest  praise 
upon  his  choral  odes,  which  he  compares  to  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  'from  whom,  like  a  bee,  Phrynichus  sipped  the 
fruit  of  heavenly  melodies,  ever  bearing  away  the  load  of 
sweetest  music*.'  He  long  retained  his  popularity,  and  even 
as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  War  old  men  were  fond  of  singing 
his  compositions,  and  especially  the  famous  ode  of  the  maidens 
in  the  Phoenissae*.  In  the  scanty  fragments  of  his  poetry 
which  still  remain  there  is  a  distinct  grace  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  loss  of  his  plays  is  much  to  be  deplored,  not 
only  for  their  interest  as  specimens  of  the  early  drama,  but  also 
because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence '. 

like  Thespis  and  Prfttina&,  he  was  called  ipcinot,    which    he    appears    to    hare 

an  6pxn^'^'h*  (Athen.  p.  22).  imitated  in  Antig.  783  ts  h  /nakcutait 

'  Suidas,  ▼.  ^pwtxot,  who  adds  itai  wapticus  \  rciiyidot  iywxtvM, 
tirptri^  rov  rtrpafUrpw  lyhtrOy  which  *  Aristoph.  Av.  748-751  Mtv  ufowtptl 

is  obviously   incorrect      The   trochaic  /i^Airra  |  ^^vVixot  (i/<i3/x><riW /i«X^«r  dvc- 

tetrameter  was  the  old  metre  of  tragedy  fioaxfro    xapwdv^  \  aci    ipipojv    ykvaueir 

(Aristot.  Poet.  c.  4).  9?5dy.     In  Vesp.  14^  the  woids  'rHfaatt 

*  Plat.  Minos  320  £ ;  Plut.  Symp.  i.  ^pCvixos  &i  rtt  dx4KTojp  are  a  parody  on 
I.  5,  de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  7.  the   line  of  Phrynichus  ivrtf^*  dkUrcjp 

'  Argnm.    Aesch.    Pers. ;    Aristoph.  SovXor    As    KXiKas  vrtpuy,      Cp.     1491 

Ran.  1298-1300  dW'  ovv  iyw  /i^r  h  t6  agiXos  ovp&vi6y  y  iKkoKTi(w¥,  and  1524 

MiXor  4m  rov  koXov  \  (jvtyKov  av^,  tya  nai  rJ  ^pvyix*iO¥  \  iKkcMTioarot  rit,  in 

^  ru9  airdy  ^pvyix^  \  Xci/Mura  MoiMTwr  ridicule   of  the  word   4icAiurri{cir,  used 

Updiy  o^ffii/v  IpiwMf.  by  Phr3michus. 

*  In  Athen.  p.  604  Sophocles  quotes  *  Id.  Vesp.  220. 

with  approval  the  line  of  Phrynichus  »  Nauck,  Trag.  Graec  Frag.  pp.  720- 

Kk^ru    a'   M    wopfvpiois    wapjai    ^wt      ^5. 


CHAPTER    II. 


AESCHYLUS. 

§  I.   His  Life. 

Aeschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  born  in  the  j'ear 
525  \  His  family  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Eupatridae — 
the  old  Attic  nobility,  whose  political  power  had  been  over* 
thrown  by  Solon,  but  who  still  retained,  along  with  certain 
priestly  offices  and  functions,  much  of  their  original  dignity '• 
His  father's  home  was  at  Eleusis,  a  town  celebrated  throughout 
Greece  for  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Demcter*.  Here 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  and  >x>uth ;  and 
the  various  imposing  ceremonies  which  he  must  have  witnessed 
every  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  m^^steries — the  torchlight 
procession,  the  march  along  the  sacred  road,  and  the  solemn 
initiation  by  night— would  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  poet  whose  mind  was  naturally  of  a  religious  bent 
The  extent  of  this  influence  is  alluded  to  in  the  Frogs,  where 
Aeschylus,  when  about  to  contend  with  Euripides  for  the 
supremacy  in  tragedy,  begins  by  addressing  his  prayers  to 
Demeter,  and  entreats  the  goddess  who  '  nourished  his  youthful 

'  From  Suidas  (v.  A/^yvXpi )  it  apftean  ai^e  of  ukty.Dinc  in  456.    The  ttmte* 

tliAtliewmttwcnty-fiTewhciihecxhiUtetl  mcnt  in  the   life,  that   he  wmi  bora 

in  the  March   of  499.    According;  to  in   the  fortieth   OljnipUd    (561    RC) 

Mnnnor  Par.  ep.  4K  he  wai  thirty-6Te  and   died  a(*cd   Mity-thicc,  it  plaulj 

•I  the  battle  of  Marathon    September  wrt>n|« ;    as   i^   a1»o   thr    asaertion    of 

of  490).      Tho»  his   birth  would   (all  Sui<Ui  (Ic.^  that  he  died  at  the  aye 

between  March  and  SqHember  of  5J5.  of  filty  eiyht. 

Mannor  Par.  epu    59  a^^rre*  with   the  "  Vit.  Ae«ch.  ^  tiwmffMm  r^  fv^*^> 

nbore  datci^  placing  hit  death  at  the  *  Ibid. 
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soul'  to  grant  that  he   may  'prove  himself  worthy  of  her 
mysteries '.' 

A  dramatic  poet  is  more  dependent  upon  external  surround- 
ings, for  the  opportunity  of  developing  his  natural  gifts,  than 
any  other  kind  of  writer.  The  quality  of  his  plays  must 
always  be  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  the  character  of  his 
audiences.  However  great  his  genius,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  unfold  its  full  capacities  upon  the  stage,  if  he  fails  to 
awaken  any  responsive  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  Aeschylus  to  be  born  among 
a  people  that  was  capable  of  appreciating  and  stimulating  his 
powers.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  witness  of  that  marvellous  expansion  of 
Athenian  energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  followed  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
democracy  under  Cleisthenes,  and  which  is  described  in  such 
emphatic  terms  by  Herodotus'.  His  manhood  coincided  with 
the  most  glorious  period  of  Athenian  history— the  period  of  the 
two  Persian  wars.  In  both  campaigns  he  took  an  active  part. 
At  Marathon  he  and  his  brother  Cynegeirus  fought  with  such 
conspicuous  bravery,  that  their  valour  was  commemorated  by 
the  insertion  of  their  portraits  in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
battle  which  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  Porch  at  Athens  \ 
In  the  second  invasion  he  was  present  in  person  at  all  the  most 


*  Aiittoph.  Ran.  886  Afi/airtp  4  M" 

i^ioit  iwcrripMv.    See  SchoL  ad  loc. 

«  Herod.  5.  78. 

'  Heradeides  Ponticus,  qaoted  by 
Enstratins  on  Aristot.  £th.  Nicom.  3.  2  ; 
Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  137. 
Cynegeirus,  when  the  Persians  were 
trying  to  escape  in  their  fleet,  seized  the 
stem  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  refused 
to  relax  his  grasp  till  his  hand  was 
cat  off  with  an  axe.  Herodotas,  who 
also  gives  the  story  about  Cynegeirus 
(6.  114),  merely  calls  him  the  'son  of 
Eophorion/  and  says  nothing  about  his 


being  brother  of  Aeschylus.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
the  relationship. 

The  Vita  Aesch.  and  Diod.  Sic.  11.  27 
also  say  that  the  Ameinias  who  won 
the  prize  of  valour  at  Salamis,  and  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  hostile  fleet,  was 
brother  of  Aeschylus.  But  Herod.  8.  84 
calls  this  Ameinias  noAAi/vci^,  while 
Aeschylus  and  his  family  belonged  to 
Eleusis.  Probably  therefore  there  was  no 
connexion  between  the  two.  Aeschylus 
may  have  had  a  brother  called  Ameinias, 
and  he  may  have  been  erroneously 
identified  in  later  times  with  the  Ameinias 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Marathon. 
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important  contests— at  Artemisiutn,  Salamis,  and  Plataea*.  The 
influence  of  these  great  events  is  manifest  in  the  lofty  tone  of 
his  dramas  ;  and  the  strength,  energy,  and  grandeur  which  they 
display  are  not  unworthy  of  the  generation  which  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

According  to  an  old  tradition  Aeschylus  used  to  declare  that, 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  was  passing  the  night  in  the  fields 
in  order  to  keep  watch  over  his  father's  vineyards,  Dionysus 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  ordered  him  to  write  a  tragedy ; 
and  that  his  first  attempts  at  dramatic  composition  were  made 
in  obedience  to  this  divine  command  *.  Whatever  the  truth  of 
the  story,  he  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  poet  at  an  early  age. 
His  first  public  exhibition  of  plays  was  in  499,  and  the  year  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  collapse  of  the  wooden  benches  on 
which  the  spectators  were  sitting,  and  the  consequent  erection 
of  a  stone  theatre*.  For  the  space  of  forty-one  years,  from 
499  to  458,  he  continued  to  write  dramas  for  the  Athenian 
stage,  exhibiting  on  the  average  every  alternate  year*.  The 
total  number  of  his  plays  was  about  ninety  \ 

His  greatness  was  not  fully  recognised  at  first,  and  he  had  to 
wait  fifteen  years  before  he  obtained  a  victory  *.     But  afler  once 


'  Vit.  Anch. ;  Taui.  1.  14.  4;  SchuL 
Aeich.  Tcrt.  429  .quotation  from  Ion  of 
Chi«»s). 

*  Paut.  I.  a  I.  5. 

*  5>uidaf,  vv.  Al9\vKot,  Tiparivat. 

*  Th.-  Orcftcan  triIo|^\  cxhihitcd  in 
458  B.C.,  wat  hit  lafct  |>roduction  in  the 
Athenian  theatre  ^Ar|;um.  A);am. :  Vit. 
Aeich.  p.  4  Dimlorf.  A«  the  total 
nambtr  of  hii  playt  wat  about  ninety, 
and  as  ever)-  traf;ic  poet  exhibited  fonr 
playt  at  a  time,  he  mukt  have  en^(;ed 
in  rather  more  than  twenty  compc* 
titioni. 

*  Suidaf  (v.  AiVxvAot^  civet  the 
nnmber  at  ninety,  which  is  proUibly 
correct.  The  Catalo(;ue  of  Aeschylus' 
plays  in  the  Metlice.m  MS.  i«ivet  only 
seventy-ooc,  if  we  evclode  the  Alrrmm 
p6$m.     liot  nine   plays  are  known   to 


be  omitte<l  (probably  through  the 
negligence  of  the  copyitts  rather  than 
owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  original 
li»t;.  vit  'AXjtftrfmi,  rxoMrot  n^mcvt, 
BaXnfwmtMoi/Upftat,  I1aAa/ii|A|t,  XiV»f#t 
wtrpoxvXterift,  ^r«Cff,  '(lpti0¥tm,  Up^fUf' 
$tvt  wpMutvf.  That  we  have  the  nainca 
of  at  lea»t  eighty  pla>s. 

The  life  states  the  number  as  about 
seventy- Ave  iwoiiio*  dpo/tora  o',  «W  ivi 
rovTiKff  aarwptMd  Aft^  rd  vtrrc'.  But 
sevcnty-Ave  are  obviously  too  few :  and 
the  meaningle^%  cnntratt  between  IfA- 
ftarn  and  tfarr^M,  and  tl»e  absanlly 
small  nuralter  of  the  «atyric  pUys.  would 
seem  to  %how  that  the  readmg  is  corrapl. 
though  any  emendation  must  be  quite 
coiijcvtnral. 

*  Marmor  Par.  qi.  50  places  the  date 
of  his  first  victor)  In  ^  n.c. 
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establishing  his  position  as  the  favourite  poet  of  the  Athenians, 
he  retained  it  without  much  interruption  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  the  twenty-six  years  which  elapsed  between  his  first 
success  in  484  and  his  final  appearance  in  458,  he  won  no 
less  than  thirteen  victories — a  fact  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  successful  in  most  of  the  contests  in  which  he  engaged  \ 
Still  he  was  defeated  by  the  youthful  Sophocles  in  468  ^  But 
his  failure  on  that  occasion  was  an  altogether  exceptional 
occurrence,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  his  dramas  he  also  occasionally  wrote  elegies, 
of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved '.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  his  style  was  hardly  suited  to  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  this  kind  of  poetry ;  and  his  elegy 
on  the  soldiers  slain  at  Marathon,  which  he  composed  for 
a  public  competition,  was  surpassed  by  the  rival  production 
of  Simonides  *. 

Of  the  few  recorded  incidents  in  the  life  of  Aeschylus  one 
of  the  best  known  is  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  impiety.  He 
was  exhibiting  a  play  in  which,  according  to  ancient  fashion, 
he  took  the  principal  part  himself,  and  in  which  there  happened 
to  be  some  mention  of  the  worship  of  Demeter.  When  he 
began  to  speak  about  the  goddess,  the  people  suddenly  con- 
ceived a  suspicion  that  he  was  revealing  the  mysteries,  and  in 
the  first  impulse  of  their  fury  would  have  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  had  he  not  rushed  down  from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra, 
clung  to  the  altar  of  Dionysus  for  protection,  and  so  managed 
to  save  his  life.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  charged  with  the 
offence  before  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  defended  himselt 


'  Vita  Aesch.  yixas  bi  rots  wdaas  cfAi^c 
rp«i<j«o/8ci(o,  qv/r  6Kiyas  bi  /icrd  TcAcirr^y 
puctu  dmjpiyicaro.  Suidas  (v.  A/o'xwAof) 
says  twcDty-eight.  The  discrepancy  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  larger  nomber  includes  the  victories 
won  by  Aeschylus  alter  his  death.  He 
is  known  to  have  been  victorious  with 
the  Persae,  &c.,  in  472  (Argum.  Pers.), 
with  the  Theban  trilogy  in  467  (Argum. 
Sept),  and  with  the  Orestean  trilogy  in 


458  (Argum.  Agam.).  Another  victory, 
of  uncertain  date,  is  recorded  in  Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  2.  971. 

'^  Plut.  Cimon,  8. 

3  Bergk,  Poetae    Lyrici    Graeci,    p. 

570- 
*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4  (Dindorf)  t^  ydp 

iK€y€ioy  noXv  r^t  vtpl  to  avfiwoBls  ktwrd^ 

717TOS  /ACT€x«y  0ik€i,  t  Tov  AlaxyKoVf  in 
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on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  was  eventually  acquitted.  But 
his  escape  was  due,  not  so  much  to  any  belief  in  his  innocence, 
as  to  the  recollection  of  the  valour  which  he  and  his  brother 
had  displayed  at  Marathon.  Such  is  the  earliest  version  of 
the  story,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
its  authenticity'.  Later  writers  add  various  inaccurate  details. 
and  endeavour  to  specify  the  name  of  the  play  on  which  the 
charge  was  based  ;  but  their  statements  are  mere  guesses,  with- 
out historical  value-.  The  date  of  the  trial,  though  nowhere 
mentioned,  must  have  been  soon  after  the  first  Persian 
invasion,  when  the  memory  of  Marathon  xvas  still  recent. 

Aeschylus  is  known  to  have  visited  Sicily  on  at  least  three 
occasions.  He  came  there  originally  about  476,  at  the  invitation 
of  H  ieron  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  then  founding  a  new 
town  called  Aetna,  in  honour  of  which  event  Aeschylus  com- 
posed and  exhibited  a  local  drama  called  the  Women  of  Aetna'. 
He  was  again  in  Sicily  soon  after  +72,  when  he  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  his  Persae  in  Syracuse  at  the  request  of  Hieron  '.  His 
connexion  with  the  island  was  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Hieron,  since  he  passed  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  at  Gela, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  °. 


erroneously  BoppoKi]  to  have  been 
Atschylus'  brotber,  (3  ]  lie  is  eoufnsed 
wilh  CyD^jelrns,  who  lost  hii  band  at 
Mnmthon  iBee  p.  47,  Dotc  3.). 

Eustratius  i;on  Aristot.  Elh.  Nicom. 
3.  3)  soys  thai  AeschylnB  'appean  to 
have  tevenled  the  myaterira '  in  his 
Tof rlriBd, 'liptioi,  'Simiipos  TtTpomKtirHit. 
'Ifiyivtia  and  OINitoi.!.  Apsiaes  iRhet. 
Gr.  1,  p.  340,  ed.  Speiigel)  suppose*  Iht 
play  lo  have  been  the  Eomenides.  But 
(i)  there  U  nothing  in  the  extant  piny 
which  Iook«  like  a  revelation  of  the 
mysteries,  (*)  we  can  harilly  suppose 
that  Aeichylos  would  have  won  the  first 
prize  wilh  a  play  which  caused  sacb  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fiiry. 

'  \'ila  Aesch.  p.  4  Dindf. 

Scbol.  Aristopli.  Ran. 


■  Ariit. 


Elh.  Nic 


tlSivin  Sti  Aw6ppTjra  jj**,  SjBTtp  htaxi^oi 
rd  laiOTtHA.  Eustratius,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  quotes  from  Heracleiiles 
Pontieus  (I*  Ty  npiiT^  ntpi  'Ofsiipov)  the 
story  given  in  the  text. 

'  Thus  Clemeui  Alexondrinos  Strom. 
*■  ?■  387)  says  that  Aeschylus  defended 
himself  by  abowing  that  he  had  never 
been  initiated— an  incorrect  variation  of 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  know  Sn 
iwupptfra  fr.  Aelian  (V.  H.  J-  9^  "ays 
that  the  people  were  about  to  stone 
Aeschylus  to  death  at  lie  trial,  but 
that  his  brother  Ameinias  laved  him  by 
displaying  the  anu  which  had  been 
mutilated  at  Salamis.  Here  there  is 
a  triple  error:  ',t)  tbe  outbreak  ol 
popular  fury  is  placed  at  the  trial, 
instead  of  In  llie  theatre,  (i)  Ameinias. 
who   began  tbe   attack   nt   Salamis,  is 


1 060. 
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Though  these  three  visits  are  the  only  ones  expressly  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  they 
exhaust  the  list,  and  there  are  many  indications  which  point  to 
a  lengthy  and  continuous  residence  in  Sicily.  Thus  Macrobius 
calls  Aeschylus  a  '  thorough  Sicilian ' ;  the  grammarians  notice 
the  frequency  of  Sicilian  words  in  his  tragedies;  and  Epi- 
charmus,  the  Sicilian  poet,  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  his  bombastic 
phraseology — a  fact  which  shows  that  he  was  a  well-known 
personage  at  Syracuse  \  Probably,  therefore,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  later  years  in  Sicily.  But,  if  so,  he  must 
have  frequently  revisited  Athens  for  theatrical  purposes,  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his  plays. 

The  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  without  much  success,  in  endeavouring  to  find 
a  motive  for  this  withdrawal  to  Sicily.  Some  of  the  old 
biographers  say  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  either 
because  of  the  collapse  of  the  wooden  benches  in  the  theatre 
in  499,  or  because  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his  chorus  of  Furies 
in  458 '.  The  alleged  reasons,  however,  are  not  only  puerile  in 
themselves,  but  are  proved  by  their  very  date  to  have  had  no 
connexion  with  a  retirement  which  began  in  476'.  Moreover 
the  departure  of  Aeschylus  was  plainly  a  voluntary  act,  since  an 
exile  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  continue  to  produce 
plays  in  the  Athenian  theatre  *.  Others  again  say  that  he  left 
Athens  in  a  fit  of  jealous  ill-humour,  owing  to  his  defeat  by 
Sophocles  in  the  theatre,  or  by  Simonides  in  the  matter  of  the 


Gnieci,  p.  571)  icara^lfuwop  wpw^poio 
r/Aof.  SnidaSjV.  Al(rxi^Aoy;Plut.Cimon, 
c  8.  The  author  of  the  Life  (p.  4) 
confuses  his  Jlrst  visit  to  Sicily  in  476 
with  his  last  visit  in  458.  After  describing 
his  Jlrst  visit,  and  the  production  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna,  he  adds  iwt(ri<ras 
rpiror  iros  i»  yripouos  IrcAcvro  .  .  . 
dro^arorra  8^  TtX&ot  $6iffavrts  /r.rA. 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  5.  19.  17  'Aeschylus 
tragicus,  vir  utique  Siculus.*  Athen. 
p.  402.  Schol.  Aesch.  Eum.  626  ri/ioA- 
^ov/Acror*  <rwffx^(  t<^  iirofM  wap*  Ai- 
oxi^,  &'  A  ffKdfWTti  aifT^  ^wlxap/AOt. 


*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4 ;  Suidas,  v.  At- 
<rx</Ao?. 

^  It  is  also  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
p^  should  have  been  held  responsible 
for  the  faulty  construction  of  the  benches, 
or  that  he  should  have  been  exiled  on 
account  of  a  play  with  which  at  the 
same  time  he  won  the  first  prize. 

*  Cp.  Plut.  de  Exil.  c.  13,  who 
mentions  Aeschylus  as  an  example  of 
those  who  firjbivds  dyayiea(ovros  avroi 
fitOoppiaamo  rovs  0lovt  tcai  /icT^on/aay, 
ol  flip  §ls  'A%ar,  ol  8'  4£  'A^rwr. 
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elegy'.  But  here  again  the  dales  are  incompatible  with  any 
such  hypothesis,  since  the  elegy  over  the  soldiers  who  fell  at 
Marathon  must  have  been  composed  soon  after  490,  and  the 
victory  of  Sophocles  occurred  in  468,  And  the  success  of 
Sophocles  was  so  far  from  rankling  in  the  heart  of  Aeschylus, 
or  acting  as  a  discouragement,  that  in  the  very  next  year  he 
produced  his  Oedipodean  tetralogy,  with  which  he  was  vic- 
torious'. Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  the  allusions  in  the  Frogs, 
the  relation  between  the  two  poets  was  one  of  cordial  friend- 
ship and  respect''. 

The  modern  suggestions  are  not  much  more  plausible.  It 
has  been  supposed  thai  the  trial  for  impiety,  though  it  ended 
in  acquittal,  left  behind  it  a  certain  soreness  and  mutual  mistrust 
between  Aeschylus  and  the  Athenians,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  of  his  leaving  Athens '.  But  this  theory  of  the  existence 
of  an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  and  dislike  between  Aeschylus 
and  his  countrymen  cannot  be  supported  by  reliable  testimony'. 
It  is  inconsistent,  also,  with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  his 
references  to  Athens  in  the  Eumenides;  and  it  is  disproved 
by  the  almost  invariable  success  of  his  later  productions,  and 


some  contest,  iifnj  xpivte  rii  Tpait^tiai 
aroTi9ivai.  ttian  8ti  (to/utfToi  t^v  vpaa- 
ifiiBiiiriai  jipjiv.  But  a  renuirk  of  thi* 
kind  is  hardly  sufficieat  to  prove  Ihat 
he  was  permanently  embittered  ngainst 
the  Athenians,  (j)  Aristoph.  Riui. 
805  foil.,  where  Aeschylus  refuses  to 
Bccc])t  the  Athenians  as  jndjics  in  the 
tragic  conteil  in  Hade*  (ovrt  yip  'Aftj- 
mioiBt  avtlBair'  Alexi*-")-  But  as  he 
immediately  adds  that  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  worthless  as  critics  a(  poetry 
i^npi"  T  rikk'  fi^iiro  toB  frSiyai  n/i  \ 
^6aii!  iniii;Tiilt' J ,  his  WQidi  cannot  be 
regarded  be  displaying  any  special  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenians,  rtobalily. 
huwevtr,  the  whole  passage  merely 
embodies  tbc  reelings  of  Aristophanes 
himself  con  timing  the  bad  taste  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  preferred  Euripides 
10  Aeschylus. 


'  Plat  Cimon,  c 


*  Argnm.  Aesub.  Septem. 

'  Aiisloph.  Ran.  786  foil.,  BA.KttHiTo 

Bpivov;\M.  Ilk  &i- oliH  JidVct,  dAA' 
iKum  iiiv  Alaxit-or,  \  St(  th  naTTtKB; 
KiriBaXf  ri^  ^(jidv,  |  -iAxfivoi  vvixii- 
priBtr  air£  rou  epimir  \  nirl  V  t^Wtr, 
iit  t^  K\iiSriiulhit,  I  f-piSfos  HagtiuaSai' 
«4r  iiir  MVT(i*-«i  'poTp,  |  tiny  nara 
xApon-  .(  »;  fi^,  wtfl  rgi  Tixnf  I  *«•- 
yaiyniaS'  tifaamf  wp6i  •/'  Eipiwilhp; 

'  Sittl,  Gesch.  der  Griedi,  lit.  3, 
p.  146.  Cp.  for  similar  views  in  ancient 
times,  the  epitaph  oti  Aesdiylns  by 
Diodoms  (AoLhol.  Pal.  7.  40)  Hi  ijMro! 
iarar  |  BijailSat  i-iaSSiy    Ijhotos   aXir 

'  The  passages  quoted  Iti  support  of 
this  view  are  (1)  Atheo.  p.  347,  where 
AcKhylna,  indignant  at  his  defeat   in 
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by  the  extraordinary  honours  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  death. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  likelihood  in  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  driven  from  Athens  by  his  detestation  of  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  age  *.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  period  of  his 
retirement  was  a  period  of  aristocratic  reaction,  the  Areopagus 
having  then  acquired  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ;  and  it 
was  not  till  462,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  the  decisive 
advance  of  democracy  began '. 

In  spite  of  the  various  conjectures  of  the  critics,  it  is  not 
really  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  motives  which  brought 
Aeschylus  to  Sicily  were  in  any  way  exceptional.  In  complying 
with  the  invitation  of  Hieron,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Syracuse,  he  was  only  doing  what  several  other  poets  of  that 
period,  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides,  had  already  done. 
Possibly  at  first  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Sicily  his  per- 
manent place  of  abode,  but  was  afterwards  attracted  by  the 
climate  or  by  other  similar  considerations.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  was  any  deeper  purpose  underlying  his  conduct,  it  is 
fruitless  after  this  lapse  of  time  to  endeavour  to  trace  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  was  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  political  history  of  Athens ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  feelings  with  which  Aeschylus 
regarded  the  great  events  and  changes  which  then  took  place. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  source  of  information  is  that  supplied 
by  the  seven  extant  plays,  in  which  the  allusions  to  passing 
politics  are  vague  and  scanty,  Aeschylus,  like  the  other  great 
tragic  poets  of  Greece,  preferring  to  enunciate  his  views  in 
the  form  of  universal  truths  and  maxims,  rather  than  by  specific 
references  to  contemporary  affairs.  Still,  the  slightness  of  the 
materials  has  not  prevented  scholars  from  producing  various 
theories  on  the  subject.  Their  conjectures,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution;  and  it  is  essential,  in  considering  this 

»  Christ,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Lit.  p.  a<€tA    tA  Mi/dard    8i</iciycy  ij  woKtrtLa 

17^.  wpotcrrinw    rw   'A^ovoTtrwr.      Ibid. 

•  Aristot.  'Mrpfoiam  no\ir€ia,  c.   33  c.    26  fi^rd   8c  Towra   (the   overthrow 

^rd  9)  r6,  UrjSutd  wdkiv  i<jxv<rcy  1)  iy  of  the   Areopagus  in  462)  iTw40ai¥€v 

'Apd^  «^^  fiovKij  Ktd  9t^Mi  ri^y  96kiP,  dyitcOoA  fiaWoy  r^  iroAirciav  dicL  roits 

Ibid.  c.  35  irtj  91  k-rrd  Koi  Him  ii&Kiara  vpoBvfius  hffMyarYOvirras, 
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queslion,  to  carefully  discriminate  between  fact  and  hypothesis, 
and  to  beware  of  ascribing  to  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
language  of  poetry  a  more  definite  application  than  was  ever 
intended  by  the  author. 

There  are  certainly  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  Aeschylus 
in  his  political  leanings  was  a  vehement  partisan.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  him  with  the  rivalries  of  Aristeides 
and  Themistocles.  These  two  statesmen,  in  the  period  which 
followed  the  Persian  War,  divided  Athens  into  factions,  though 
the  reasons  for  their  opposition,  apart  from  mere  personal 
emulation,  are  not  fully  known.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  conversion  of  Athens  from  a  land  power  into 
a  naval  power,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  her 
supremacy  in  the  Aegean,  were  essentially  the  policy  of  The- 
mistocles; and  that  Aristeides,  with  more  conservative  instincts, 
opposed  the  expansion,  and  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
by  Aeschylus'.  But  recent  discoveries  would  show  that  Ari- 
steides was  as  much  concerned  as  Themistocles  in  extending 
the  dominion  of  Athens  -.  And  the  passages  which  are  cited 
to  prove  the  attachment  of  Aeschylus  to  the  party  of  Aristeides 
are  far  too  abstract  and  general  in  their  character  to  justify  any 
such  inference '.     The  notion,  too,  that  Aeschylus  regretted  the 


'  Miillei,  DiraeiUtion  on  the  Kume- 
nides,  p,  79;  Grote,  vol,  iv,  p.  397. 

'  AristM.  'K9^.  IToX.  c  34  ('A^- 
(TTtfSqt)   inirt$oi\fv(r    6irriXaii&6ttn9iu 

Aypul-  oSmiv  if  Ty  aOTU  k.tJ,. 

'  The  passages  are  1)  Septcm  59*- 
594  oi  -fifi  t<Mtir  itiurro,  JAA"  tlnu 
8tXu,  I  BaBuai'  dAoRi  Sii  -pptyit  cafmii- 
luvirt,  \  l(  ^1  tA  nivi  S'^jaerirti  ^ai>. 
Xiu/iara.  These  lines  me  supposed  to 
h»ve  been  written  as  a  panegyric  on 
Aristeides  But  though  there  was 
X  tradition  that  when  they  were  S|>okea 
in  the  tbentie,  the  people  tamed  in- 
(tinelively  to  Ariutddei,  and  applied 
them  to  him  iPIut.  Atistcid.  c.  j).  there 
U  nothiDg  lo  show  that  Ihey  were  com- 
ptned  with  thi(  ioteotion  by  Aeuhylua. 


f  i)  Peraae  348  Btai  Bit.it  oifmioi  Ilai- 
kaSot  Smi'  I  irtpiai'  -fip  imnr  tpKOt 
iarlt  AeipaKi!,  Miiller's  DOtion  (Diss. 
on  Enmeiiidei,  p.  79)  that  this  passage 
was  meanl  to  ridii^le  the  Long  Walls 
of  Themistocles,  by  showing  that  men 
were  of  more  importance  than  mere 
fonifJcatlooB,  is  obviously  nothing  bat 
a  fanciliil  conjectnie. 

(j)  Miiller  suEgesls  (Diss.  p.  79!  that 
in  the  account  of  the  battle  ofSalamis 
iu  the  Pctsae,  the  deacciption  of  the 
slaughter  on  Psytlaleia  was  iaseitcd 
with  the  express  purpose  of  cutting 
Aristeides,  who  conducted  the  opeia- 
lion,  at  the  expense  of  Themistocles. 
Bat  the  mniii  battle,  whidi  was  the 
work  of  Themislocles,  is  described  by 
Aeschylus  at  niDch  greater  length. 
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extension  of  Athenian  naval  power  is  rebutted  by  the  patriotic 
speech  in  the  Eumenides,  where  Athene  refers  in  glowing 
language  to  the  splendid  future  of  Athens,  and  prophesies  that 
'  in  the  time  to  come  she  shall  attain  to  much  greater  glory  than 
she  now  possesses  \'  These  words,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  must  refer  principally  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Athenian  Empire  in  the  Aegean;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  poet  would  have  expressed  himself  in  such 
terms,  if  he  had  disapproved  of  the  naval  policy  by  which  that 
empire  was  established. 

As  to  his  general  views  on  political  matters,  Aeschylus,  in 
spite  of  his  connexion  with  Hieron,  shared  in  the  universal 
abhorrence  of  tyrannical  government.  The  whole  of  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus  is  coloured  with  this  feeling.  A  similar  spirit 
pervades  the  splendid  dialogue  in  the  Persae,  where  Atossa 
asks  the  chorus  who  is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  chorus  reply  that  they  are  'slaves  and  subjects  to  no 
man  *.'  Aeschylus  likewise  recognises  the  fact  that  the  people, 
in  the  ultimate  resort,  must  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  the  'governors  of  the  city  ^'  Throughout 
the  Supplices  he  dwells  with  obvious  sympathy  on  the  caution 
of  the  Argive  king,  in  refusing  to  come  to  any  decision, 
'sovereign  though  he  be,'  until  he  has  consulted  the  popular 
assembly  *.  The  people  he  describes  as  occasionally  censorious, 
but  generous  in  disposition,  and  inclined  to  mercy*.  These 
and  similar  passages  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  none  of 
that  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  popular  forms  of  government 
with  which  he  is  often  credited  *. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certain   that   he  would  never  have 


*  £um.  853  foil.  o{fvipf>loj¥  ycip  rifuif- 
r§pot    'xfi6vos  I  icrai    woKirmi    rciah* 

K.T.K. 

*  Feme  342. 

*  Suppl.  699  rd  idfuoy,  rb  wr6Xiv 
/r/nrvrci. 

*  lb.  398  tlftov  h\  kclL  irpiv,  ovK 
Sm€v  Hifitov  Tti^  I  wp6£at/i  Ay,  oMir€p 
Kparwr,     Cp.    365   foil,    oiroi  tcA$rj<r$€ 


fi  fMiivtrcu  w6\iSf  \  ^vkJ  fitKMoj  Kads 
itcwovH¥  dtcij.  I  l7«b   S*  dy  oi  icfMiyoifi 

Moiy^as  w4pi. 

»  lb.  485-489- 

*  Cp.  Mailer's  Dissertation,  p.  So, 
where  the  line  rpaxvs  7c  fUyroi  drj^un 
kK(pvy^  tccucd  (Septem  1044)  is  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  the  anti-democratic  spirit 
of  Aeschylus. 
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looked  with  approval  on  the  extreme  tj^pe  of  democracy  which 
eventually  prevailed  in  Athens ;  and  he  evidently  regarded  with 
alarm  the  political  tendency  of  his  closing  years.  No  doubt  he 
derived  from  his  ancestors  a  certain  vein  of  aristocratic  senti- 
ment, and  some  trace  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  his  remark 
that  old  families  are  kinder  to  their  slaves  than  families  whose 
wealth  is  of  recent  origin ',  But  the  clearest  statement  of  his 
political  creed  occurs  in  the  Eumenides,  in  the  well-known 
eulogy  of  the  Areopagus.  This  aristocratic  council  had 
governed  Athens  for  seventeen  years,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Persian  War.  But  in  462,  at  the  instigation  ol 
Ephialtes  and  the  democratic  party,  It  was  stripped  of  its 
political  power,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  criminal 
court,  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide  and  arson '.  Four 
years  aftei^wards  Aeschylus  produced  his  Eumenides.  Athene 
is  there  represented  as  founding  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  the  language  in  which  she  refers  to  it  is  full  of  significance. 
She  describes  it  as  the  '  bulwark  of  the  country, '  and  the  *  safe- 
guard of  the  city";  as  a  'watchful  sentrj-  over  the  sleeping 
citizens,'  which  will  check  injustice  by  day  and  night,  provided 
the  people  do  not  themselves  alter  the  laws  and  drive  all 
fear  out  of  the  state".  These  utterances  clearly  indicate  the 
repugnance  felt  by  Aeschylus  for  the  innovations  of  Ephialtes. 
The  Areopagus  which  he  here  holds  up  for  admiration  is  not 
a  mere  court  of  justice,  such  as  Ephialtes  left  it,  but  a  deliber- 
ative assembly  watching  over  the  general  safety  of  the  state. 
Some  such  institution  was  evidently,  in  his  opinion,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  order.  Though  a  friend  of  liberty,  he 
was  reluctant  to  entrust  the  citizens  with  absolute  and  unre- 
stricted power.     The  democracy  which  he  desired  to  see  estab- 


Agun.    1043-1045    itp}(fuairKoirT«»       MaSierafuu 
«DTO»     woKkfl     X^P"'  I  0'     ^    butot'        ib^tluc  •■<  m 


'  Aristot.  'Aeij*.  ItoK.  cc.  35  and  57. 
'  EDtD.  6Sl-7o6  .  .  .  K^pSalr  iSiKTor 

"P  I  hl'Tr'>p'>'  <l'poipti,ia  T^i 


tr  il  T#  aifias  \  iariir, 

Tii  t'  ^/lap  Koi  hot'  itnppir^y  ifiSn,  [  ai- 
rair    BoAnair   /iij    'riKairnvtrtn'    riitoin. 

.      .     .     Taiil'S4       TBI      TIlpBouVTtl     jcNwi 

aiBat,  \  Ifaim  rt  x^'f'  *>'  w6Xfiin 
aeniipiBV  |  ixm'  ir  oCw  eCrris  itSfiirwair 
Ixc  \  oOt'  Ir  XmVcuaiv  «.r.A. 
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lished  was  one  of  a  modified  kind,  in  which,  though  the  people 
might  be  the  ultimate  masters,  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
carried  on  by  a  select  assembly  not  removable  by  popular 
caprice.  In  such  a  combination  he  hoped  to  find  safety  from 
the  *  despotism '  of  tyrants  and  oligarchies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  'anarchy'  of  unlimited  popular  control  on  the  other'. 

His  views  being  of  this  moderate  character,  he  was  able  to 
look  on  the  strife  of  parties  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  to 
recognise  the  good  qualities  in  each  of  the  opposing  forces. 
A  proof  of  his  impartiality,  and  of  his  freedom  from  the  bigotry 
of  partisanship,  is  supplied  by  this  same  play  of  the  Eumenides. 
Shortly  before  its  production  Ephialtes  and  the  popular  party, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy,  had  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing Athens  from  alliance  with  the  oligarchic  Sparta,  and 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  more  democratic  Argos.  But 
Aeschylus  was  so  far  from  condemning  all  measures  which 
came  from  the  popular  side,  or  from  allowing  his  judgement 
to  be  warped  by  the  conduct  of  Ephialtes  in  regard  to  the 
Areopagus,  that  he  alludes  to  the  newly-made  treaty  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  approval  *.  There  could  be  no 
surer  testimony  to  his  fairness  and  breadth  of  mind. 

A  few  anecdotes  about  Aeschylus  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  his 
reply  to  the  Delphians,  when  he  was  asked  to  write  a  paean  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
every  one  would  prefer  the  antique  poem  of  Tynnichus  to  his 
own ;  just  as  they  considered  the  old-fashioned  images  of  the 
gods  to  be  far  more  venerable  than  the  best  of  modem  statues '. 
In  addition  to  this  story  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  remark  of 
his  on  the  value  of  training,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
bravery  of  one  of  the  boxers  at  the  Isthmian  games  *.     There 

^  Enm.    699-701    rd    ftfir*    S^apx"*^  ax^kos  filr  7<V>  *IoOimh  $t&/Afvos  dySfwa 

fi^rt    iwmrovfifwov  \  darois    wtpurriK-  mMcrSiv,  iwtl  w\rjy4trros  iripov  t6  Biarpop 

kovai  ficvk€vw  ai$§tp,  |  i«a2  /li)  rd  Iktv6y  i^Upayt,  vv^as^Icmi  rbv  ^^ov^  6pq5,  iifnj, 

«ar  w6ktws  l^oi  fiaXtty,  oTop  1)  daicrfais  iariv  ;  6  rrtwkrfyvin  aianrf , 

'  lb.  762-776.  ol  i^  Btifiiwoi  ^oStat.     This  story  was 

•  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  a.  133.  probably  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of 

♦  Pint,  dc  Prefect,  in  Virt  c.  8  Al-  Ion  of  Chios,  which  are  known  to  have 
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is  also  the  tradition,  recorded  by  many  authors,  that  he  wrote 
his  dramas  under  the  influence  of  wine'.  But  this  rumour 
probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  connexion  of  ancient 
tragedy  with  the  worship  of  the  wine-god, 

Aeschylus  died  at  Gela  in  456,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age'.  According  to  tlie  usual  account  he  was  sitting  in  the 
open  air,  engaged  in  writing,  when  an  eagle,  mistaking  his  bald 
head  for  a  stone,  dropped  a  tortoise  upon  it  in  order  to  break 
the  shell,  and  so  killed  him  '.  This  narrative  used  formerly  to 
be  regarded  by  most  people  as  the  fabrication  of  the  biogra- 
phers, who  were  unwilling  that  a  poet  so  great  as  Aeschylus 
should  be  thought  to  have  died  in  an  ordinary  manner.  Others, 
however,  explained  it  as  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
symbolical  sculpture  on  the  tomb  of  Aeschylus,  in  which  they 
supposed  an  eagle  to  have  been  represented  flying  upwards 
with  a  tortoise,  to  denote  the  'ascent  of  the  lyre  to  heaven  on 
the  wings  of  poetry'.'  But  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
that  the  story  of  a  bald  man  being  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoise 
was  already  current  in  the  fifth  century,  though  the  name  of  the 
man  had  not  then  been  specified  '.  Whence  it  would  seem  that 
the  tale  about  Aeschylus  was  not  exactly  a  pure  invention,  but 
that  it  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  inserted  in  his  biography, 
owing  to  his  having  been  erroneously  identified,  because  of  his 
baldness,  with  the  victim  of  the  popular  fable. 

He  was  buried  by  the  people  of  Gela  in  the  public  tombs 


abooaded  in  penonnl  aiiecdotes  and 
recollcctiona  (cp.  Alhen.  p.  603). 

'  Plut.  QuiwEt.  Symp.  7.  10.  Atben, 
p.  418.     LucUn,  line.  Dero.  15. 

'  Matmor  Par.  ep.  59. 

'  VluAesch.  p.  slRindorf  ;  AelUn, 
N«t.  An.  7.  16 ;  Suidas  (v.  A(oxiiAot). 
The  story  occurs  for  ihc  lirst  time  in 
Sotadei,  the  Alexandrian  poet  of  the 
tbird  cenloiy  n.c.  (quoted  by  StobaeiiE, 
FloT.  98.  9.  13  AIir;i(ii>.fi  y/iiifoirri  Jiti- 
utmamt  xfUm;). 

•  Gdtiliog,  t^nsc.  Acad.  p.  330  foil. 
Betgk  (Griech.  Lil.  ,l,  p.  183)  thinks 
that  as  eagles  were    luppoied   to   be 


healed  by  tortoise-flesh  (Oppian,  '!{<«- 
tijhI,  p.  107),  the  meaning  of  Che 
sculpture  was  Chat  Aesuhylns  by  dealh 
was  delivered  from  evil. 

*  Rohde,  Jnrhb.  fiic  class.  Philologie, 
111,  p.  ) }.  He  quotes  the  following 
pa«age  from  Simplicins  {.fol.  74  al, 
Itiivos  yip  (i.e.  Democritus,  flor.  460- 
357  K-C.)  Ir  Tofi  fHpunuTipms  titoit 
tpijalr  ilvai  riji'  rixTl''  "iriay,  Ata-fipsir 
lis  dAAos  oItioi'  otov  ToO  ei/aaiipitr  ibptir 

^dXiucpou  T^  Kparlor  jir  aJ>rd>-  ^ifarra 
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with  great  pomp  and  magnificence ' ;  and  over  his  grave  was 
inscribed  the  following  epitaph  : — 

This  tomb  the  dust  of  Aeschylus  doth  hide, 

£uphorion*s  son,  and  fruitful  Gela's  pride. 

How  tried  his  valour  Marathon  may  tell, 

And  long-haired  Medes  who  knew  it  all  too  welP. 

These  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Aeschylus  him- 
self, and  probably  with  truth ;  since  no  other  person,  in 
composing  his  epitaph,  would  have  failed  to  make  some  allusion 
to  his  fame  as  a  dramatist  \  His  memory  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour  by  subsequent  generations,  and  tragic  poets  used 
to  visit  his  tomb  and  offer  sacrifices  there  ^  Moreover  the 
Athenians  passed  a  special  law  to  authorise  the  reproduction  of 
his  tragedies  at  the  annual  competitions,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  exclusively  to  new  plays  ^ ;  and  this  distinction, 
which  was  never  conferred  on  any  other  poet  during  the  fifth 
century,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  veneration  which  his  genius 
had  inspired. 

Two  portraits  of  Aeschylus  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
antiquity — the  likeness  inserted  in  the  public  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  statue  erected  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century".  In  modern 
times  the  only  certain  representation  of  the  poet  which  we 
possess  is  an  engraving  on  a  gem  (fig.  3),  which  depicts  his 
death,  but  which  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  interest  ^  A  bust 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (fig.  4),  is  usually  supposed  to  be 


*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5  Dindf. 

*  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  p.  571  AiaxvA.or 

HaToupBi/itPov  wvpwpopoio  TiXas-  \  iXic^v 
8*  *{f^iuiia¥  MapaBinnov  dkaos  &v  f ivoi  | 

The    translation    is    from    I'lumptre's 
Aeschylus. 

'  The  epitaph  is  ascribed  to  Aeschylus 
by  Athenaeus  (p.  627)  and  Pausanias 
(i.  14.  5).  In  the  Life  (p.  5)  it  is  simply 
said  that  it  was  *  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
by  the  people  of  Gela.' 

*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5. 


^  Hence  his  boast  in  Aiistoph.  Ran. 
868  Srt  ^  woiijait  ovxi  ffwriOvrjKt  fioi. 
See  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  and  also  Schol. 
Acham.  10.  In  this  way  Aeschylus  won 
several  victories  in  competitions  after 
his  death  (Philostrat  Vit.  ApoU.  p.  220 
Kayser ;  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5).  His  son 
Euphorion  was  four  times  successful 
with  plays  written  by  his  father  (Suidas, 
V.  ^h^popiojv). 

•  Pans.  I.  21.  I ;  Plut.  X  Orat.  841  F. 

^  The  copy  of  the  gem  is  taken  from 
Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  i,  p.  34. 
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a  portrait  of  Aeschylus  on  the  following  grounds'.  It  is 
admittedly  the  work  of  the  fifth  centurj';  it  represents  a  bald 
man  of  thoughtful  aspect,  thus  corresponding  with  the  ancient 
descriptions-;  and  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  Aeschylus    in    the   gem.      These    reasons,    no    doubt,    give 


a  certain  plausibility  to  the  identification,  but  are  manilestly 
far  from  conclusive. 


5  2.  IinprovemcHls  in  '. 
Aeschylus,  if  we  consider  the  variety  and  significance  of  the 
work  which  he  accomplished,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  poetic  geniuses  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon  the  growth  of  Greek  tragedy 
was  so  powerful  and  decisive,  that  he  was  often  regarded  as  its 

'  The  copy  is  from  Ihe  cast   in   the  tmojjuu     Ao^iai     kaaiaoxtv    x'"'""-  1 

Oxford  UnlveiBity  Galleries.  lnvur  Iwiaxvuoy  (vfiyw  ii.T,k,    Hut  the 

'  The    docriptiou    .Arisloph.    Ran,  language,  as  the  Scholiast  points  out, 

8ai   foil.)  of  Aeschylus   preparing  for  is  merely  metaphoriCBl,  and    need  not 

the   coolest    is   sometimes  quoted    in  invalidate  the  tradition  that  Aeschylus 

[eterencc  to  this  matter — <fipifac  8"  at-  was  a  bald  b 
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This  introduction  of  a  second  actor  naturally  led  to  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  composition  ol  tragedy,  and  was  no  less 
momentous  in  its  results  than  the  invention  of  the  first  actor  by 
Thespis.  Hitherto  the  component  parts  of  every  play  had 
consisted  either  of  long  choral  odes,  or  of  narratives  addressed 
to  the  chorus,  or  of  conversations  between  the  chorus  and  the 
actor.  The  chorus  had  been  the  principal  figure  throughout 
the  performance.  But  these  old  methods  of  exposition,  which 
were  epic  and  lyrical  in  tone,  rather  than  dramatic,  were  now 
to  a  large  extent  replaced  by  vivid  and  lively  dialogues  between 
the  pair  of  actors.  The  centre  of  interest  was  transferred  from 
the  orchestra  to  the  stage.  The  chorus,  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of<he  piece,  steadily  declined  in  import- 
ance. Its  odes  were  diminished  in  length  ;  its  share  in  the 
dialogue  was  curtailed ;  and  its  former  position  of  leading 
agent  in  the  plot  was  exchanged  for  the  passive  role  of  a 
spectator'. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  reforms  were 
accomplished  all  at  once,  or  that  Aeschylus  realised  from  the 
first  the  full  importance  of  the  change  he  was  introducing,  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  discern,  in  his  extant  tragedies,  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  he  felt  his  way  along^from  one 
improvemeni^To' another.  On  comparing  the  individual  plays 
together,  we  perceive  the  dramatic  element  slowly  encroaching 
upon  the  epic  and  lyrical,  and  the  significance  of  the  actors 
increasing,  while  the  significance  of  the  chorus  diminishes. 
His  first  dramas  were  no  doubt  written  in  the  old  fashion,  for 
performance  by  a  single  actor.  Even  in  the  Supplices,  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  works,  though  a  second  actor  had  now 


'  Arifltol.  I.e.  «o(  rd  io6  xoc™  "JWr- 
rnjtjt  Kal  Ti)v  Ail^»'  vpe/rayajnffrifl'  rapt" 
tutvaaif,  Philostiat.  Vit.  ApoU.  p.  aig 
(Ksyser)  ri)*  t(x"P'  W  ^I™"  iiaiTaa*fu6r 
Tt  icai  fiJiwai  KcmxJfiijfiJn;!'  it  iiir  (uri- 
OTtiAf  Toil  jj"**"^  J»iiTo*i|i'  Svras,  J)  Trli 
nw  imnt/HTiut  an-iAJftit  tipi  rapamji 


to  dcciilc  i  iiti  ffKt}v^j  Tf  icai  inii  trieijyijt 
)(rt  irpBTTfir.  Bui  Ihls  wonid  appear 
lo  be  an  exaggeration.  The  use  of 
nics3engeri'  speeches,  am]  Ihe  tevelalion 


sbym 


s  of  oar 


r  iinySiiDf  /U7«ai  ■ 


rA.      In 


the  Vit.  Soph.  (p.  II,   Kayier)  Philo- 
itralUB  sayi  that  Acscliyliu  wa«  Ihc  ficat 


than  of  actual  exhibilloo  dd  the  stage, 
matt  have  been  ctcu  more  iinponant  in 
the  early  dmmo,  with  lU  single  actor, 
than  in  Ihe  <!rainai  of  Aeschylus. 
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been  introduced,  he  is  rarely  employed ;  and  the  whole  play, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  differs  little  in  point  of 
structure  from  the  Thespian  model '.  There  is  only  a  single 
scene  of  animated  dialogue  between  the  two  actors.  The  sons 
of  Aegyptus,  who  constitute  the  hostile  element  in  the  drama, 
are  never  introduced,  or  brought  into  active  conflict  with  their 
opponents.  The  chorus  monopolises  the  attention  of  the 
audience;  and  the  occasional  appearances  of  the  characters 
upon  the  stage  merely  serve  to  diversify  the  course  of  the 
long  lyrical  odes. 

The  next  tragedies  in  order  of  time  are  the  Persae  and 
the  Septem;  and  they  hold  an  intermediate  place  as  regards 
dramatic  construction  between  the  Supplices  and  the  later 
compositions.  The  chorus  still  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  plot.  The  Persian  elders  are  as  much  concerned  as  Xerxes 
and  Atossa  in  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  army ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Theban  maidens  is  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  brothers.  But  in  neither  play  is  the  interest  con- 
centrated upon  the  chorus,  as  in  the  Supplices.  Moreover  the 
choral  odes  are  greatly  reduced  in  length,  and  the  dialogue 
proportionately  increased.  There  is  still,  however,  no  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  main  crisis  of  the  action,  or  to  bring  the  opposing 
elements  into  actual  collision.  Polyneices,  in  the  Septem, 
never  appears  upon  the  scene ;  and  in  the  Persae  the  great 
conflict  between  Persians  and  Greeks  has  already  been  con- 
cluded before  the  action  commences.  The  scene,  in  each  case, 
is  laid  at  a  distance  from  the  place  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
combatants  are  really  decided ;  and  the  course  of  events  is 
made  known  chiefly  by  the  narratives  of  witnesses,  or  by  the 
songs  of  the  chorus.  The  epic  and  lyrical  elements  still  pre- 
ponderate, and  the  principal  features  in  both  plays  are  the 
descriptions  of  battles  and  rival  champions,  and  the  lamentations 
of  innocent  victims. 

The  Prometheus,  one  of  the  poet's  latest  productions,  shows 
a   considerable  advance   upon   the    plays    already   mentioned. 

'  See  above,  p.  34. 
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The  choral  part  is  here  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions. 
But  more  significant  than  the  mere  length  of  the  choral  odes  13 
the  fact  that  the  chorus  now  for  the  first  time  begins  to  assume 
that  conventional  and  subordinate  role  which  it  fills  in  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  It  no  longer  possesses 
any  personal  interest  or  concern  in  the  evolution  of  the  plot, 
but  simply  acts  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  witness,  offering 
advice  and  consolation  to  the  principal  character,  and  filling  up 
the  pauses  in  the  action  with  general  reflections  upon  the 
events  which  have  taken  place.  Again,  in  the  Prometheus  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual  crisis,  and  witness  the 
struggle  with  our  own  eyes,  instead  of  being  told  of  it  at  second 
hand.  We  see  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock  by  the  ministers 
of  Zeus;  we  listen  to  his  angry  controversy  with  Hermes,  in 
which  he  hurls  defiance  at  the  tyrant ;  and  we  hear  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder  which  announces  his  approaching  doom.  But 
the  influence  of  the  older  drama  is  still  very  manifest.  The 
central  portion  of  the  play  consists  merely  of  narratives,  in 
which  the  action  makes  no  progress ;  and  the  long  recital  of 
the  benefactions  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
recalls  the  descriptive  scenes  in  the  Persae  and  the  Septem. 

In  the  three  plays  which  compose  the  Orestean  trilogy,  the 
art  of  Aeschylus  reaches  its  culminating  point.  The  essential 
qualities  of  dramatic  representation  are  here  realised  much 
more  fully  than  even  in  the  Prometheus.  The  plots  are  dis- 
closed in  a  series  of  vivid  scenes,  abounding  in  the  direct 
delineation  of  conflicting  passions  and  antagonisms.  Agamem- 
non is  confronted  with  Clytaemnestra,  Clytaemnestra  with 
Orestes.  Orestes  and  Apollo  encounter  the  Furies  face  to 
face-  The  dialogue,  as  a  rule,  is  marked  by  intense  life  and 
movement  and  dramatic  force.  A  third  actor  is  occasionally 
employed,  after  the  fashion  recently  set  by  Sophocles,  and  adds 
much  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  action  upon  the  stage. 
The  chorus,  also,  in  two  at  least  of  the  three  plays,  occupies 
the  same  subordinate  position  as  in  the  Prometheus ;  and  the 
elders  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  maidens  in  the  Choephori, 
have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  the  plot.    In  the  Eumenides, 
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it  is  true,  the  chorus  of  Furies  plays  a  much  more  significant 
part,  and  their  hostility  to  Orestes  forms  the  basis  of  the 
tragedy.  But  even  here  the  main  action  takes  place  upon 
the  stage ;  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  actor's  parts — 
to  the  parts  of  Orestes,  Apollo,  and  Athene — is  much  greater 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  play  had  been  written 
at  an  earlier  date. 

But  in  spite  of  its  general  maturity  of  style,  the  Oresteia  has 
still  many  points  in  common  with  the  antique  kind  of  drama. 
The  first  portion  of  the  Agamemnon  is  mainly  narrative, 
consisting  of  long  choral  odes  about  the  Trojan  war,  and 
descriptions  of  the  beacon-fire  and  of  the  homeward  voyage; 
and  during  this  part  of  the  play  the  action  is  practically  at 
a  standstill.  Again,  in  all  three  plays,  the  frequency  of  the 
dialogues  between  actor  and  chorus  is  very  noticeable.  It 
appears  then  from  these  examples  that  Aeschylus,  even  in  his 
latest  tragedies,  still  clung  in  many  instances  to  the  older 
forms.  Compared  with  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
the  most  elaborate  of  his  productions  seem  somewhat  archaic. 
But  when  we  consider  the  enormous  interval,  in  dramatic 
intensity  and  constructive  power,  between  the  Oresteia  and  the 
Supplices,  the  wonder  is  that  a  single  poet  should  have  achieved 
so  much,  rather  than  that  he  should  have  halted  where  he  did. 

(2)   General  Tone. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  in  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus, 
and  that  which  first  strikes  the  attention  of  every  reader,  is  its 
grandeur,  and  loftiness,  and  massive  strength.  His  dramas  are 
colossal  creations,  planned  and  executed  with  a  largeness  of 
design  and  a  depth  of  purpose  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  parallel.  Every  part  of  the  composition,  from  the 
plots  and  characters  to  the  language  and  versification,  is 
fashioned  on  the  same  imposing  scale,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  unapproachable 
power  and  majesty.  But  there  is  no  point  in  which  this 
elevation  of  treatment  manifests  itself  more  conspicuously  than 
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in  the  profound  and  intense  earnestness  of  the  moral  tone. 
Though  the  seven  extant  tragedies  of  AeschyUis  deal  with 
subjects  of  the  most  diverse  kind— from  the  history  of  the 
Persian  war  to  the  marriage  of  the  Aegyptian  maidens— one 
unvarying  motive  dominates  them  all.  The  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  unrelenting  power  of  fate,  and  the  dire  eiTects  of 
crime  and  wickedness,  are  the  ideas  which  form  the  key-note 
of  every  scene.  Human  beings,  throughout  his  plays,  appear 
as  creatures  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Their  char- 
acters and  passions  are  treated,  less  as  objects  of  interest  in 
themselves,  than  as  materials  for  exhibiting  the  working  of  the 
divine  laws.  The  purpose  of  Aeschylus  is  not,  like  that  of  other 
dramatists,  to  analyse  the  complex  machinery  of  the  human 
mind,  but  to  reveal  the  relation  in  which  men  stand  to  the 
universal  order  of  things,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  read 
the  mysterious  decrees  of  destiny,  and  to  adjust  their  actions 
to  the  will  of  Providence. 

The  words  which  are  attributed  to  Aeschylus,  in  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  express  in  eloquent  language  his  conception 
of  the  character  and  functions  of  tragic  poetry.  The  office  of 
the  dramatist,  he  is  there  made  to  say,  is  a  lofty  and  responsible 
one.  His  duty  is  to  make  the  citizens  braver,  nobler,  more 
generous  and  more  virtuous  than  he  found  them ;  to  inspire 
them  with  valiant  thoughts  and  exalted  aspirations.  Hence  the 
characters  he  exhibits  should  be  great  and  heroic,  so  as  to 
excite  their  emulation,  and  serve  as  worthy  examples  of  conduct. 
Women  such  as  Phaedra  and  Stheneboea  are  unfit  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  tragic  stage.  Legends  of  a  vicious  and  effeminate 
type  should  be  avoided  by  the  poet,  and  passed  over  in  silence, 
as  they  are  useless  for  any  good  purpose'. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  dramatise 
the  fables  of  the  ancient  mythology.  In  his  hands  their  nature 
is  transformed.  Though  the  mere  facts  are  preserved  with  as 
much  care  as  possible,  the  characters  are  invested  with  ideal 
grandeur  and  strength,  and  the  story  acquires  a  depth  and 
significance  of  meaning  to  which  it  had  formerly  no  pretension. 
'  Aiisloph.  Kao,  1006-1073. 
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Take,  for  example,  his  treatment  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 
As  related  by  Hesiod  it  is  a  childish  tale  of  deceit  and  trickery  \ 
Prometheus  first  teaches  men,  by  means  of  fraud,  to  cheat  Zeus 
out  of  the  best  part  of  the  sacrifice.  Zeus  in  revenge  deprives 
them  of  fire.  Then  Prometheus  steals  the  fire  from  heaven, 
and  restores  it  to  mankind,  and  for  this  deed  is  chained  to 
a  rock  in  the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  apparently  insignificant 
myth  Aeschylus,  by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  has  created  one 
of  the  sublimest  pictures  that  has  ever  been  painted  of  resist- 
ance to  oppression  and  unselfish  devotion  to  humanity. 

The  grandeur  of  conception  and  loftiness  of  aim  with  which 
Aeschylus  treated  his  dramatic  subjects  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  led  to 
a  revolution  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  similar  to  that  which  was 
produced  in  England  by  Marlowe,  but  more  lasting  and  pro- 
found. The  efforts  of  Thespis  had  already,  it  is  true,  begun  to 
give  a  more  serious  colouring  to  the  half-sportive  character  of 
the  ancient  choruses;  but  his  reforms  had  not  gone  very  far. 
It  was  Aeschylus  who  first  associated  the  name  of  tragedy  with 
ideas  of  grandeur,  and  solemnity,  and  religious  depth.  His 
example  was  never  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors.  All 
the  existing  remains  of  Greek  tragedy  bear  the  imprint  of  his 
genius,  and  are  marked,  though  in  varying  degrees,  by  a  certain 
earnestness  and  ethical  impressiveness  which  differentiate  them 
from  the  dramas  of  other  countries. 

(3)    Tke  Manner  of  Representation. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  more  strictly  theatrical  part  of  the  drama.  Aeschylus, 
like  the  older  poets  generally,  was  actor  and  stage-manager  as 
well  as  author,  and  not  only  wrote  his  plays,  but  also  super- 
intended their  production,  and  took  the  leading  part  himself*. 
The  originality  and  creative  power  which  he  displayed  in  this 
portion  of  his  work  were  no  less  striking  than  his  originality  as 

'  Hesiod.  Theogoo.  52 1-56S.  rpa'yi^^asoiicovoiuav  tUkavrhvwfpuaTay• 

*  Athen.  p.  ai  Xa/iaiA^<vy7oOv  vpcuroy       vn^icpw^ro   yow   fxtrd   rov    clroTos    rd 
a{rr6y  ^rjci  •  . .  mai  S\wt  waaay  rilp  riji      dpdfiara.    See  the  Attic  Theatre^  p.  80. 
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a  poet.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  first  to  inspire  the  old 
legends  with  a  spirit  of  tragic  grandeur  and  solemnity.  In  order 
to  make  the  actual  performance  correspondingly  impressive, 
he  invented  a  special  costume  for  the  tragic  actors,  by  which  he 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  superhuman  dignity.  He  raised 
their  height  and  increased  their  bulk  by  means  of  paddings 
and  thick  wooden  soles.  He  clothed  them  in  long  flowing 
garments,  adorned  with  brilliant  ornamentation,  and  shining 
with  every  variety  of  colour.  He  covered  their  heads  with 
masks  of  a  gloomy  and  awe-inspiring  aspect.  So  successful 
and  appropriate  were  his  innovations,  that  the  tragic  dress,  as 
designed  by  him,  continued  without  intermission  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  to  be  the  conventional  costume  of  the 
Greek  theatre'. 

The  stage  itself,  which  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus  had 
been  merely  a  small  platform  for  a  single  actor,  must  have 
been  extended  in  size  under  his  direction,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  two  actors  and  their  attendants,  and  admit  of  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  chorus'.  Whether  he  invented  the 
use  of  painted  scenery  is  uncertain  '.  But  in  any  case  he  was 
the  first  to  pay  attention  to  spectacular  eflTect,  and  to  decorate 
the  stage  with  altars,  statues,  tombs,  and  other  scenic  pro- 
perties'. The  various  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  Greek 
stage  were  also  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to  Aeschylus'. 


'  Philoitnii.Vil.Apoll.p.j 
it9aiiij9lis  ii  xal  riff  rixy'l'', 
rr  /ityoKtiifi  ftnXAiw  i)  r^i  rataS'Bktj- 
fili^  ri  (to)  uit^  siSa,  i;«iniiroiInt  fi!v 
(l!«To  tJitno/ifiTji  Toi!  riir  ipimy  liBiair, 
itflBarros  i)  roti  hros^irds  l-'tBieairfy, 
i.i  taa  i«iV«i  fini.««,  (aJ-j^aoJ  tt 
wpirToi  itiafaiatf,  S  wpie^flapo^  ^piual 
n  Kal  iipaloir  //aS^Bai.  Suiitns  ;v, 
Alaxy'"'!,  oItos  ipurot  tlpt  wpoaaiwtTa 
turi  Kfli  XP^iiaai  icixf'"!''"  ^X'"  ™' 
rpayinois.  Cp.aUo  Atbea.  p.  ll  :  Hor. 
AnPott.j'jS-iSo;  Vlut  AMch.  (pp.  i, 
6  and  7  DindorT). 

'  Hot,  Are  I'ort.  178-280  '  po*l  hunc 
perronae  palUcijDc  rcpctlor  honettae 
I  Aeschylus  et  modicU  bttiavit  polpila 


lignis  1  cl  (lociitt  magnunique  loqai  oiti- 
que  golhanio.'  The  modita  tigna  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  embody  some 
tradnion  as  lo  ihe  diminutive  height  of 
1I1C  Aeschylean  stage,  compnreci  with 
the    twelve-foot    stage    of    the     lalct 

'  The  invetiiion  ie  ascribed  to  Ae- 
schylus by  Vitravius  (praef.  lib.  7),  and 
to  Sopliocles  by  Aristotle  ( Poet.  c.  4I. 

*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  6  (Dinilorfj  irpwrot 
AZ<rx*^(^ .  .  ■  tt}^  ^KTjfijr  iK/tofvjat  koI 
T^  Sltiii   TO*  St<iiii4vaiy   naiinKrilt    rj 


er,  Anecd.  Par.  l.  19  <l  fivSil 
Alaxi^  fioCXtTOi  tA  Tift  T^r 
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Of  these,  however,  some  appear  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Sophocles,  others  were  of  later  date '.  Still  we  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  crediting  Aeschylus  with  the  discovery  of  those 
particular  pieces  of  machinery  which  he  is  known  to  have  made 
use  of  in  his  own  plays.  To  this  class  belong  the  '  crane '  and 
the  *  machine '  by  which  actors  were  floated  through  the  air, 
the  '  theologeion '  which  exhibited  the  gods  in  heaven,  and  the 
'  eccyclema '  which  exposed  to  view  the  interior  of  the  palace '. 

These  various  inventions  and  improvements  were  not  of 
course  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  were  evolved  by  slow  degrees 
in  the  course  of  a  long  career ;  and  the  process  of  development 
can  be  traced  from  the  existing  tragedies.  Thus  in  the  earlier 
plays  the  descriptions  of  the  scene  of  action  are  vague  and 
undefined:  in  the  Orestean  trilogy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frequency  of  such  descriptions  points  to  an  increase  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  scenery.  Again,  in  the  earlier  dramas,  there  are 
few  spectacular  effects :  the  later  ones — the  Prometheus  and 
Oresteia — are  full  of  them.  We  may  mention  as  examples  the 
flying  griffin  of  Oceanus,  the  winged  car  of  the  Ocean  nymphs, 
the  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  Caucasus,  the  descent  of 
Athene  from  heaven,  and,  lastly,  the  view  of  the  Shrine  at 
Delphi,  with  the  hideous  forms  of  the  Furies  stretched  in 
a  circle  round  the  altar. 

In  addition  to  his  other  theatrical  duties  Aeschylus  was  also 
the  trainer  of  his  own  choruses;  and  in  the  art  of  choral 
dancing  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent,  and  to  have 
shown  unusual  skill  in  the  invention  of  new  movements  and 
figures '.     Many  of  his  odes  are  plainly  composed  with  a  view 

OKtl^^v  cv^fuxra  wpoayiftMiw,   l/rjrv/cX^-  carried  away  from  earth  by  means  of 

inra  ttai  wfptoKTovs  Koi  fArfx<a»ds  K.T^k.  the    'crane*    (Pollux,    4.    130).     The 

^  Cramer,  l.c.  4  ""*  So^mX^  (ortr  &  '  machine  *  is  used  in  the  Prometheus  to 

TovTCJif wpo<rtfnixo»qcaroicalwpo<r€(tvp€P.  float  Oceanus  through  the  air  (Prom. 

The  '  periaktoi '  were  probably  of  later  284-287,  and  Schol.  ad  loc).     In  the 

date  than  either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles :  Choephori  the  dead  bodies  of  Aegisthus 

see  Attic  Theatre,  p.  i8a.  and    Clytaemncstra    are    revealed    by 

*  The  *  theologeion '  was  introduced  means  of   the    *  eccyclema  *   (Choeph. 

in  the  Psychostasia,  to  exhibit  Zeus  in  373,  and  Schol.  ad  loc). 

heaven,    weighing    in    his   scales   the  *  Athen.  p.  21  voXAd  ex^/Mara  hpx^- 

souls  of  Memnon  and  Achilles.     In  the  anic^    abrds  ^tvpicitoMf    dartHiov    rois 

tame  play  the  body  of  Memnon  was  x^^^*'''*'^^*      XafioiXi«r    ymir    wpSnw 
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to  effective  presentation  in  the  dance.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  lyrics  in  the  Septem.  The  passionate  outcries  of  the 
besieged  maidens,  the  abject  terror  with  which  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  approaching  forces,  and  the  vividness  with  which 
they  paint  the  horrors  of  a  captured  city,  are  wonderfully 
effective  considered  as  mere  poetry.  But  if  we  imagine  these 
odes  as  they  were  performed  in  the  orchestra,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  appropriate  music,  and  wild  and  despairing 
gesture,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  intensity  of  the 
impression  which  they  would  produce.  No  less  effective  must 
have  been  the  scene  in  the  Oresteia,  where  the  Furies  rush  into 
the  orchestra  with  savage  shouts  of  exultation,  following  like 
sleuth-hounds  upon  the  trail  of  Orestes.  In  these  and  similar 
performances  we  may  well  believe  that  the  art  of  choral  mimicry 
was  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  Aeschylus. 

§  3.   Selection  and  Treatment  of  the  Plots, 

The  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persae, 
are  all  mythological  in  subject,  the  favourite  source  from 
which  they  are  taken  being  the  Epic  Cycle— a  group  of  ancient 
poems  which  included  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  dealt 
principally  with  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Oedipus.  From  this  collection  of  epics  nearly 
half  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  derived,  four  being  from  the 
Iliad  and  three  from  the  Odyssey.  Next  to  the  Cycle  he 
shows  the  greatest  preference  for  legends  connected  with 
Dionysus,  or  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  But  his 
tragedies  are  drawn  from  very  various  quarters,  and  cover  nearly 
the  whole  ground  of  Greek  mythology '.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  based  on  mere  oral  tradition,  and  not  on  previous 
literature.     Thus  the  subject  of  the  Glaucus  Pontius  was  an 

alrrov    <^<ri    axffftarlecu    rohs    x^P^^*  *  Sec  Appendix  II,  where  a  list  is 

6pxijirrobt^aie6x<Hs  oit  x^iya^M*''©!',  dAAA  given  of  the  extant  titles  of  the  Aeschy- 

Koi  aMy  ToTs  x^P^^  ^*^  <^X^A«*''«  ^otovrra  lean  plays,  classified  according  to  their 

rcur  dpxfiofwy  .  .  .  'Aptoro^dinfs  yotht . . .  subjects,  and  the  sources  from  which 

wot€i   avr^y  Al^xvAor   \4yoyTa'     Tctwi  they  were  taken. 
XOfKNS  avrbs  rd  trxAftaT  kwoiovr. 
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obscure  Boeotian  myth,  which  Aeschylus  himself  discovered 
by  personal  inquiries  among  the  local  fishermen  *. 

It  is  said  that  Aeschylus  was  accustomed  to  describe  his 
tragedies  as  'slices  from  the  great  banquet  of  Homer ^'  The 
significance  of  the  phrase  is  not  altogether  clear.  Some  critics 
suppose  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  tone  in  which  his  dramas 
were  conceived,  and  meant  to  imply  that  their  heroic  grandeur 
was  a  reflection  of  Homer's  spirit*.  Others  apply  the  ex- 
pression to  the  structure  of  his  earlier  plays,  to  which  the 
prevalence  of  narrative  gave  an  epic  tinge.  But  the  wording 
of  the  phrase  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
origin  of  his  plots.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  speaking 
of  Homer  he  cannot  have  meant  merely  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  from  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  seven 
of  his  tragedies  were  derived.  He  must  have  been  following 
the  practice  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  by  whom  the  whole  of 
the  Epic  Cycle  was  commonly  attributed  to  Homer;  and  his 
description  of  his  plays  as  'slices  from  Homer,'  would  thus 
refer  to  the  large  proportion  which  were  founded  upon  the 
Cycle  \ 

Of  '  plot '  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  Aeschylus.  All  those  sudden  obstacles,  unexpected 
developments,  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  situation  which  give 
variety  to  the  action  in  a  modem  drama,  have  no  place  in  his 
tragedies;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  search  in  them  for  qualities 
which  he  never  desired  or  attempted  to  introduce.  His  plays 
are  unique  examples  of  the  'simple'  as  opposed  to  the  'com- 
plex '  method  of  construction.     The  ultimate  issue  of  the  story. 


'  Pans.  9.  3a.  7. 

•  Athen.  p.  347  nif  alnw  rpay^ias 
T€fii&XV  ^^^'^  lA<7<  TBur  'Ofnipov  ft€')f6Xoiry 
Oft  won'. 

'  Cp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  X040  6$^y  (fruin 
Homer)  ij/i^  ^^ph"  Awo/ta^a/Urff  woWdi 
diffrdt    iwdfiatr  |  UarpdicXMf,    Tci/«pwr 

*  For  Uiis  wider  meaning  of  Homer 
cp.  Proclus,  Chresl.  p.  233  ol  iiivroi  y* 


'Ofxripw,  Homer,  according  to  Pindar, 
was  said  to  have  given  the  Cypria  to 
his  daughter  as  a  dowry  (Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  9.  15).  Callinus  ascribed  the 
Thebais  to  Homer  (Pans.  9.  9.  5). 
From  Herod.  2.  117  it  appears  that 
some  people  regarded  Homer  as  the 
author  of  the  C>pria  and  the  Epigoiii. 
The  Little  Iliad  is  assigned  to  Homer 
in  Pseud-Demosth.  Epitaph.  §  39. 
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and  the  mode  by  wliich  it  will  be  brought  about,  are  known  to 
the  audience  from  the  very  first.  The  action  moves  on  in  one 
unswerving  and  impressive  course.  Long  choral  odes  unfold 
the  profound  significance  of  the  events,  expounding,  warning, 
and  instructing.  Between  the  choral  odes  come  the  brief  but 
impassioned  dialogues,  in  which  the  characters  work  out  their 
doom,  and  the  inevitable  justice  of  the  gods  advances  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  appointed  end. 

But  in  spite  of  this  straightforwardness,  and  lack  of  all 
intricacy  and  complication,  few  plays  could  be  less  justly 
charged  with  monotony.  It  is  possible,  in  the  drama,  to  main- 
tain the  interest,  not  only  by  the  complexity  of  the  incidents, 
but  also  by  the  variety  of  the  tone  and  the  gradations  of  the 
colouring.  In  this  latter  art  Aeschylus  is  a  consummate 
master.  He  arranges  and  combines  his  scenes  in  such  an 
effective  manner  as  never  to  weary  the  reader  by  the  sombre 
uniformity  of  the  picture.  His  skill  in  this  respect  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  examination  into  the  structure  of  the  Persae, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  specimens  of  the  'simple' 
class  of  drama.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  action.  The  campaign 
has  come  to  an  end  before  the  play  commences,  and  all  that  is 
exhibited  upon  the  stage  is  the  reception  at  Susa  of  the  news 
of  the  Persian  defeat,  the  return  of  Xerxes,  and  the  lamentation 
of  the  Persians.  The  idea  of  the  tragedy  was  derived  from 
the  Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus'.  But  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  Phrynichus  differed  widely  from  that  of  Aeschylus, 
and  the  difference  is  most  instructive.  Phrynichus  opened  his 
play  with  a  description  of  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  given  by  the 
eunuch  while  placing  the  chairs  for  the  elders.  After  such 
a  commencement  the  rest  of  the  composition  must  have  been 
monotonous  and  deficient  in  interest,  and  could  consist  of  little 
else  but  lamentations  and  outbursts  of  grief,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  choral  drama. 

The  Persae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  masterpiece  of  arrange- 
ment. The  catastrophe,  instead  of  being  announced  at  the 
beginning,  is  approached  step  by  step  with  infinite  skill,  and 
'  Argum.  Aesch.  Peruc. 
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the  gloom  grows  deeper  as  we  advance.  First  there  is  the 
chorus  of  the  Persian  elders,  anxious  for  news  about  the  army, 
and  suggesting,  by  their  doubts  and  misgivings,  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  impending  calamity.  Then  Atossa  appears  upon 
the  scene,  with  the  story  of  her  ominous  dream,  and  heightens 
the  feeling  of  foreboding  and  apprehension.  Then  at  length, 
when  the  expectancy  of  the  audience  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  messenger  appears,  and  the  truth  is  known. 
In  successive  speeches  he  describes  the  losses  of  the  Persians, 
the  defeat  of  Salamis,  the  massacre  of  Psyttaleia,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat.  The  tidings  come,  stroke  upon  stroke,  with 
accumulating  horror.  But  all  is  not  yet  revealed.  The  ghost 
of  Darius  now  rises  from  the  tomb,  and  after  solemnly  rebuking 
his  countrymen  for  their  pride  and  insolence,  foretells  the 
crushing  defeat  which  awaits  them  at  Plataea.  At  last,  when 
everything  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  worst  fears  are 
realised,  Xerxes  and  his  attendants  appear  upon  the  scene, 
dusty  and  way-worn,  with  tattered  garments  and  dishevelled 
locks,  showing  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight.  They  join  with 
the  elders  in  an  outburst  of  lamentation,  and  the  play  closes 
with  this  final  and  crowning  picture  of  disaster. 

The  above  analysis  shows  with  how  much  artifice  the 
monotony  of  the  subject  was  diversified,  partly  by  the  gradual 
and  impressive  advance  towards  the  climax,  partly  by  the 
variety  in  the  method  of  exposition,  and  the  rapid  transitions 
from  anxious  foreboding  to  picturesque  narrative,  and  from 
solemn  exhortation  to  despairing  grief  The  same  structural 
skill  is  to  be  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  extant  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  conscious  art  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  which  leads  one  to  doubt  whether 
Sophocles  was  correct  in  his  well-known  criticism,  when  he 
said  that  Aeschylus  was  guided  solely  by  instinct,  and  'did 
what  was  right  without  knowing  it*.' 

In  knowledge  of  stage-effect,  too,  Aeschylus  is  no  less  pre- 

'  A  then.  p.  428  Sid«cu  Xo^irX^fo^r^       7c  voters,  in  loropti  XoftaiXivw  Iv  r^ 
«ai  rd  54orra  vMcrr,  4AA*  aiv  oifK  c2M« 
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eminent  than  in  poetic  genius,  and  doubtless  profited,  like 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  by  his  experience  as  an  actor.  His 
plays  are  full  of  scenes  which  must  have  produced  a  profound 
impression  in  the  theatre,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  Furies  by  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra ;  the 
procession  of  the  Furies  to  their  home  under  the  Areopagus, 
escorted  with  torches  and  acclamations  by  the  people  of 
Athens ;  or,  above  all,  the  scene  in  the  Agamemnon,  in  which, 
after  a  long  period  of  ominous  foreboding,  there  comes  a 
breathless  pause,  and  then  suddenly  from  the  interior  of  the 
palace  is  heard  the  death-shriek  of  Agamemnon.  Probably 
the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  more  splendid  combination  of  the 
various  arts  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  stage-management 
than  was  produced  under  the  guidance  of  his  genius. 

But  although,  in  all  the  higher  qua:lities  of  dramatic  com- 
position, his  power  and  skill  are  indisputable,  at  the  same 
time  he  often  displays  a  sort  of  archaic  simplicity  in  his  choice 
of  incidents  and  his  disregard  of  probabilities.  He  retains 
even  the  grotesque  features  of  the  old  legends,  such  as  the 
slaughter  of  Odysseus  with  a  roach's  spik€,  after  his  death 
has  been  foretold  by  the  dropping  of  heron's  dung\  He  is 
careless  about  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  and  causes  Electra 
to  recognise  her  brother  by  the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  his 
footprints  are  of  equal  size  with  her  own  *.  The  Philoctetes,  in 
the  same  way,  is  said  by  Dion  to  have  abounded  in  impossibilities. 
Although  Philoctetes  had  been  east  away  for  ten  years  upon  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  ever  visited  him; 
yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  play  the  chorus  of  Lemnians 
advance  to  address  him,  without  any  apology  for,  or  reference 
to,  their  previous  neglect.  More  strange  still  must  have  been 
the  failure  of  Philoctetes  to  recognise  Odysseus  when  he 
landed  upon  the  island ;  yet  no  explanation  was  given.  In 
both  these  points  the  simplicity  and  indifference  of  Aeschylus 
are  contrasted  by  Dion  with  the  more  elaborate  artifice  of  his 
successors,  Sophocles  and   Euripides'.    Again,  in  the  Persae 

*  Frag.  275  (Nauck).  ■  Choeph.  205-21 1. 

'  Dion  Chrysost.  or.  53. 
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the  first  news  of  the  long  series  of  disasters  is  brought  to  Susa 
only  an  hour  or  so  before  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  himself.  The 
Agamemnon  opens  with  the  tidings  that  Troy  has  been  captured 
during  the  night ;  yet  in  the  course  of  the  very  same  day  the 
king  reaches  Argos  with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  In  these 
and  similar  matters  Aeschylus  and  the  older  tragic  poets 
appear  to  have  allowed  themselves  much  greater  liberty  than 
was  tolerated  in  later  times  \ 

The  boldness  and  audacity  which  he  displays  in  the  invention 
of  situations  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  youthful  drama. 
No  conception  is  too  daring  for  him,  however  closely  it  borders 
on  the  grotesque.  Prometheus  is  chained  to  the  rock  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  riveted 
with  iron,  and  a  wedge  driven  through  his  breast ;  and  in  this 
posture  he  remains  throughout  the  play.  Niobe,  in  one  of  the 
lost  tragedies,  lay  stretched  in  prostrate  grief  over  the  tomb  of 
her  children  during  two  whole  scenes,  without  uttering  a  word*. 
Such  pictures  of  mute  despair  were  a  favourite  device  with 
Aeschylus,  and  are  much  ridiculed  in  the  Frogs'.  Never- 
theless the  extant  dramas  show  that  on  occasions  he  could 
draw  from  the  silence  of  his  characters  an  effect  more  magical 
than  wor^ls.     Thus  when  Prometheus  is  being  bound  to  the 


^  The  action  of  a  Greek  tragedy  was 
alwa3rs,  in  theory,  confiited  to  a  single 
day.  The  rule  bad  its  origin  in  -the 
continaoofi  prepuce  of  the  chorus  in 
the  orchestra,  which  rendered  the  sup- 
position  of  a  longer  lapse  of  time  im- 
possible. But  the  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  was  of  comparatively  late 
growth.  The  *  day*  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  was  a  flexible  period  of  time, 
which  might  be  extended  at  will. 
Hence  Aristotle  describes  the  older 
tragedies  as  ddpioroi  r^  Xpor^  (Poet. 

C5). 

Dr.  Vcrrall's  new  theory  concerning 

the  plot  of  the   Agamemnon  is  well 

known   (see   the    Introduction    to  his 

edition).     He  thinks  it  impossible  that 

one    day  should    have   embraced  the 


events  of  .$everal  weeks.  Hence  he 
supposes  that  in  reality  Troy  was  cap- 
tured some  time  before  the  play  begins  ; 
.that  Clytaemnestra's  story  about  the 
beacon  fires  was  a  falsehood ;  and  that  the 
beacon  seen  from  Argos  was  lighted  by 
her  adherents,  to  warn  her  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  king,  and  enable  her  to 
prepare  for  his  murder.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  was  the 
story  which  Aeschylus  wished  to  tell, 
he  shopld  have  told  it  in  such  an  obscure 
and  indirect  manner.  To  assume  that 
he  included  in  one  day  the  events  of 
some  weeks  seems  a  less  violent  supposi- 
tion, and  one  more  in  accordance  with 
the  {general  character  of  his  dramas. 

"  Vita  Acsch.  p.  3  Dindf. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  9ii-920. 
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cliff,  the  taunts  of  the  savage  giant  fail  to  extract  from  his  lips 
a  single  word  of  reply;  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  left  alone  in 
the  desert  that  he  gives  free  outlet  to  his  sorrow.  In  this  case 
the  scornful  silence,  followed  by  the  pathetic  outburst,  are 
impressive  beyond  description. 

Lastly,  like  most  early  poets,  Aeschylus  exhibics,  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  his  subjects,  a  preference  for  every- 
thing which  is  strange,  and  mysterious,  and  remote.  He  loves 
to  penetrate  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  primitive  mythology, 
with  its  Titan  gods  and  goddesses,  its  Furies,  Gorgons,  and 
other  weird  and  monstrous  figures'.  He  lays  the  scenes  of 
his  tragedies  in  Heaven  and  even  in  Hell'.  He  is  fond 
of  discoursing  about  those  far  distant  regions  which  lie  on 
the  borderland  between  fable  and  reality.  Hence  the  long  list 
of  strange  names  and  places  in  the  Pei-sae;  and  the  moving 
narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  lo  among  Scythians  and 
Amazons  and  savage  Chalybes,  through  the  lands  of  the  'sharp- 
fanged  gryphons  and  one-eyed  Arimaspi.'  But  above  all  he 
excels  in  the  delineation  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  pre- 
sentiments of  evil  which  sometimes  invade  the  mind.  He 
leads  up  slowly  to  the  catastrophe,  amid  a  gloomy  and  ever- 
thickening  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  foreboding,  and  shows 
how  the  shadows  gradually  close  in  upon  the  victims  as  they 
advance  towards  their  fate.  In  this  gradual  intensi  heat  ion 
of  the  feeling  of  ominous  misgiving  before  the  approach  of 
some  calamit}',  of  which  the  first  half  of  the  Agamemnon 
magnificent  example,  Aeschylus  has  no  rival. 


§  4.    T/ie  Characters. 


The  sacred  legends  which  formed  the  subject  of  Greek 
tragedy  were  regarded  by  Aeschylus  with  religious  veneration. 
According  to  his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dramatist  to 
represent  them  in  a  worthy  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  audience  by  a  majestic  picture  of  the 
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heroic  world.  Such  being  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  the  aim  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  was  not,  like  Shakespeare,  to  'hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature/  but  to  people  his  stage  with  creations  of  ideal 
strength  and  grandeur ;  and  the  force  of  his  genius  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  success  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished this  congenial  task.  The  gods  and  heroes  who  figure  in 
his  tragedies  are  true  scions  of  the  heroic  age.  Superhuman 
strength  and  courage,  indomitable  will,  and  iron  endurance  are 
their  predominant  qualities.  They  have  none  of  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  human  beings.  No  force  can  bend  them : 
no  tender  motives  can  allure  them  from  their  course.  Pro- 
metheus suffers  torture  for  thirty  thousand  years,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  will  of  Zeus ;  he  rejects  with  scorn  all  offers  of 
mediation,  confronting  the  ministers  of  vengeance  with  proud 
defiance  or  contemptuous  silence.  Clytaemnestra,  the  paramour 
of  Aegisthus  and  the  murderess  of  Agamemnon,  is  another  of 
these  colossal  figures.  The  passions  and  infirmities  of  an 
adulteress  are  replaced,  in  her  case,  by  relentless  hate  and  cold 
and  calculating  energy.  She  feels  no  touch  of  remorse  for  her 
crimes,  and  she  meets  her  doom  without  fear.  When  she  hears 
of  the  murder  of  her  lover,  her  first  impulse  is  to  seize  an  axe, 
and  to  rush  to  confront  her  foes ;  but  finding  that  all  is  over,  she 
wastes  no  words  in  piteous  lamentations ;  after  a  few  questions 
and  replies — short,  stern,  and  decisive — between  herself  and 
Orestes,  she  submits  without  a  murmur  to  the  inevitable  *.  Her 
character,  though  superhuman  in  strength,  is  drawn  with  such 
power  and  consistency,  that  it  ceases  to  strike  one  as  impro- 
bable, and  she  seems  to  be  the  natural  inhabitant  of  that  distant 
world  of  legend  which  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  describe. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  tragedy  of  Aeschylus  are  all 
of  this  heroic  mould.  But  if  his  plays  had  been  sustained 
throughout  at  the  same  high  level  of  preternatural  grandeur, 
the  strain  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  any 
audience.  Aeschylus,  whose  careful  avoidance  of  monotony  of 
impression  has  already  been  noticed,  relieves  and  diversifies  the 

»  Chocph.  887-930. 


sombre  majesty  of  tlie  general  tone  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
ordinate personages  of  a  more  homely  type.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  his  treatment  of  the  chorus,  from  which,  as 
/being  usually  composed  of  ordinary  human  beings  and  not  of 
/heroes,  less  dignity  of  bearing  was  to  be  expected.  Thus  the 
/  helpless  weakness  of  (he  maidens  in  the  Septem,  and  the  tender 
sympathy  and  feminine  devotion  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Pro- 
metheus, are  painted  with  perfect  fidelity  to  nature,  and  skilfully 
contrasted  with  the  unbending  severity  of  Prometheus  and 
Eteocles.  Even  on  the  stage  the  lesser  characters  are  often  con- 
ceived in  a  similar  vein.  The  cowardly  and  blustering  Aegisthus 
supplies  a  striking  foil  to  the  manly  fortitude  of  Clytaemnestra. 
Oceanus,  in  the  Prometheus,  with  his  plausible  offers  of  assist- 
ance, and  his  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  Prometheus 
to  accept  Ihem,  introduces  a  tinge  of  comedy  into  the  prevailing 
sternness  of  the  drama.  The  homely  sententiousness  of  the 
watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  rambling  soliloquy  of 
the  nurse  in  the  Choephori,  with  her  long  enumeration  of  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  incidental  to  nursing,  fulfil  the 
same  general  purpose,  and  lighten  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  picture. 

Female  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Clylaemnestra, 
play  an  unimportant  pari  in  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  The 
softer  and  more  tender  passions  are  touched  but  slightly.  In 
dramas  which,  like  his.  were  intended  to  serve  as  examples 
of  stern  heroic  virtue,  or  as  revelations  of  religious  truth,  it 
was  impossible  that  love  and  tenderness  should  supply  the 
leading  motive.  Euripides,  in  the  Frogs,  taunts  him  with 
the  deficiency,  and  remarks  that  he  had  'little  of  the  goddess 
of  love  in  his  composition  '.'  But  his  reticence  concerning 
these  subjects  was  the  result  of  deliberate  purpose,  rather  than 
of  any  want  of  sympathy.  That  he  was  able,  when  he  wished, 
to  depict  the  more  romantic  side  of  human  nature  is  proved 
by  many  tender  touches  scattered  up  and  down  his  plays. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  Menelaus,  wandering  disconsolate  through  the  house 

'  Anstopb.  Ran.  lO^f  fid  AJ*  sfSl  7^^  ijr  rqi  'AippeBiri}!  oiSir  nm. 
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which  Helen  had  abandoned,  and  hating  the  very  sight  of  the 
'eyeless  statues'  which  recalled  her  image  to  his  mind*. 
Equally  beautiful  is  the  story  told  by  lo  of  the  first  vague 
intimations  of  her  destiny  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  of  the 
'nightly  visions  which  evermore  hovered  round  her  virgin 
bower,  seeking  to  woo  her  with  glozing  words.'  This  latter 
passage,  with  its  dreamy  charm  and  delicacy  of  language,  could 
never  have  been  written  by  a  poet  who  was  insensible  to  the 
softer  emotions  of  mankind  *. 

But  the  point  in  which  he  most  excels  is  the  delineation 
of  the  weird  and  supernatural.  He  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  rare  gift  of  investing  monstrous  forms  with  life  and 
substantiality.  His  Furies,  spectres,  and  apparitions,  like  the 
fiends  of  Dante  and  the  ghosts  and  witches  of  Shakespeare, 
are  made  to  express  themselves  in  tones  of  such  reality  and 
verisimilitude,  that  the  illusion  is  complete,  and  we  feel  that  if 
such  beings  existed  they  could  hardly  speak  otherwise.  No 
less  mar\*cllous  is  the  power  with  which  he  paints  the  ravings 
of  madness  and  the  ecstacies  of  inspiration.  The  agonised 
frenzy  of  Cassandra,  as  she  reveals  in  broken  utterances  the 
story  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  dramatic  literature.  The  contrast  between  her  delirious 
utterances  and  the  subdued  and  awe-struck  replies  of  the  chorus, 
produces  an  effect  which  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  similar 
scene  in  Macbeth,  where  the  agony  of  Lady  Macbeth's  remorse 
is  likewise  thrown  into  startling  relief  by  the  grave  and  sober 
comments  of  the  doctor  and  the  gentlewoman. 


*  Agam.  41 4-426  wo$^  8*  impirotrriat 

a  KoXoaaw  \  /x^crcu  x^*  opHpi'  \  dfA- 
liar  WW  d'iwdx'p'uiit  ipp€i  wda*  'A^poStro.  | 

^povnag  X^^P*^  fiaraiar.  |  /iaray  ydp 
€^'  ay  i<r$kd  nt  ZoieSfw  &p^  |  wapaXXA- 
(aca  &ck  x*P^^  I  fi^fioKW  o^it  ov  fit" 
$wjrtpo¥  I  wTtpott  ^vadovtf*  vwvov  ircAcv- 

'  From.  645-657  <iff<  70^  uiffus  iwvvxoi 
MtfAfv/Afrcu  I  it   va^cnilraf  rovt    4/«o^ 


wapiffy6pow  I  Ac/oiffi  ftvOoitj  "  &  fi4y* 
tCdaiftw  K6fni,  I  ri  wa/f$*V9vu  iap6r, 
i(6w  <roi  'jfdiJtov  I  TvxciV  fifytarov ;  Zcvt 
T^p  IfjJftov  0iKu  I  vp^  ffw  Ti$a\wTai 
«o2  atf¥uipta$ai  Kvwpiv  \  BiKtc  o^  8\ 
Sf  vcu.  fiiwoktucTtajfi  A<X^  I  ^*^  Zf^rJt, 
dAA*  c£(X0c  wpoi  Aifnrqs  fi<i9vr  \  Xci/icura, 
vocfirat  fiov<rrd<rus  re  wput  warpuf,  \  in 
&y  T^  Ato¥  ofifia  Kot^^iTQ  wuBov^  [roioiffht 
waffat  iv^puvat  i»upaci  \  avwux&fUfP 
hv^rrtpfos,  it  Tc  9i^  warpl  |  IrXijr  yfywwtir 
vwtri^wrr  ^tifara. 
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{  5.    The  Language. 

Aeschylus  was  the  inventor  of  the  grand  style  of  tragic 
diction.  He  was  the  first,  not  only  to  exalt  and  ennoble  the 
spirit  of  tragedy,  but  also  to  clothe  it  in  a  form  of  suitable 
magnificence,  and  to  'build  up  the  structure  of  splendid 
phrases  \'  His  language,  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
serves  as  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  mighty 
conceptions.  It  is  cast  in  the  same  majestic  mould  as  his 
heroes  and  heroines.  In  splendour  and  impressiveness  it 
towers  above  the  level  of  common  speech  just  as  much  as 
his  Prometheus  and  his  Clytaemnestra  surpass  in  greatness 
ordinary  human  nature. 

Among  the  means  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  one  of 
the  most  obvious  is  the  pomp  and  volume  and  resonance  of  the 
phraseology.  His  verse  is  a  massive  structure,  built  together 
with  materials  of  imposing  size  and  strength.  Words  as  '  huge 
as  Parnes  or  Lycabettus'  impart  a  sonorous  gravity  to  the 
diction*.  When  the  resources  of  the  existing  language  are 
insufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  uses  the  licence  of  genius  to 
create  a  new  poetical  vocabulary  of  his  own  *.  Out  of  the 
surviving  plays  and  fragments  nearly  a  thousand  words 
have  been  collected  which  appear  to  be  the  invention  of 
Aeschylus  \  Long  compound  adjectives,  and  nouns  and  verbs 
of  impressive  bulk,  are  coined  with  a  freedom  which  could  only 
have  been  possible  in  a  language  of  great  flexibility,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  literary  development*.     Weighted  with  mate- 


*  Ari<i>toph.  Kan.  1004  dAA'  Si  wpwrot 
twr '  EXAiT^wr  wvpywoat  frfffmra  ot^ird. 

■  lb.  1057  ^  ovp  av  A^'yi^f  AMto^tyr- 
Tott  ]  «ai  Haprvfii^  i^/uV  #««7«#7,  tout* 
icrl  TO  xp^ara  ithavm^ir  ; 

»  Dion.  Hal.  Veit.  Sciipt.  Cent.  c.  10 
woXXa\ov  M  «<U  ainift    Siy/^iov^T^f   mu 

•  See  T«Nlt,  dr  Ae-ch>lo  vocahn- 
lorum  inv»i.t«»fe.  Hal^e  1^55.  To<!t*f 
li»t  include^  all  ttie  woitlt  ated  by 
Ae«ch)lu<s  t'Ut  not  found  to  any  writer 
befuie   bu   time.     Many  oC  thctn,   do 


doubt,  may  have  occurred  In  the  lo«t 
works  of  earlier  poets  ;  but  the  majority 
seem  to  have  been  the  coina{»e  of 
Aeschylus.  Thc»e  Aeschylean  words 
were  o^  larj^ely  by  Kuripidcs,  more 
s{^rin);1y  by  Sophocles  The  Aleiian- 
driant,  such  at  I.ycophrno,  Callimachut, 
and  A|iii>llaniat.  are  Isr^  Ixtrruwrrs 
from  this  M>urcr.  AeM.h>lean  words 
are  rare  in  the  orators,  but  frr<|uent  in 
later  writcrt  such  a»  IMotarch  and 
Lucian. 

*  e.g.      7«««an>3c«Xof,      x*^**"*^^^ 
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rials  such  as  these  his  diction  approaches,  in  majestic  grandeur 
of  expression,  the  utmost  limits  of  which  human  speech  is 
capable.  In  the  words  of  Dionysius,  it  resembles  one  of  those 
vast  piles  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  huge  and  unhewn 
blocks,  before  which  the  smooth  and  polished  workmanship 
of  later  buildings  sinks  into  insignificance  \ 

This  pomp  of  language  is  enlivened  throughout  by  a  wealth 
and  brilliance  of  imagination  which  has  only  been  equalled, 
among  dramatists,  by  Shakespeare.  Metaphors,  similes,  figures, 
and  images  come  streaming  from  his  mind  in  endless  profusion, 
and  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort.  Figurative  diction, 
in  his  case,  is  not  an  acquired  habit,  but  an  instinctive  mode  of 
expression.  His  thoughts  naturally  tend  to  clothe  themselves 
in  concrete  form,  by  means  of  some  flashing  image  or  vivid 
picture,  which  stamps  them  upon  the  mind.  Hence  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  incisivcness  of  his  style.  To  take  a  few 
examples.  The  wrath  of  God  is  said  to  '  trample  with  heavy 
foot  upon  the  nations  of  Persia'.'  When  the  people  of 
Argos  vote,  the  '  sky  bristles  with  right  hands/  and  their  deci- 
sion, once  taken,  is  immovable  and  'pegged  down  with  bolts V 
The  ships  of  the  Greeks,  on  their  voyage  from  Troy,  are 
'butted  at  in  fury*  by  storm  and  tempest,  and  'whirled  to  and 
fro  by  an  evil  shepherd.'  so  that  on  the  morrow  the  sea  is  '  in 
flower  with  corpses  *.'  Again,  as  an  instance  of  the  profusion 
with  which  he  piles  metaphor  on  metaphor  and  simile  on  simile, 
we  may  cite  the  passage  in  which  Cassandra  prefaces  her 
revelation.  'The  oracle,'  she  says,  'shall  no  longer  peer 
forth  from  behind  a  veil,  like  a  newly-wedded  bride,  but  blow 

^pcrovXTY^f.  o/fiarcHrraT^r,  aiirjpo  f^pcifi^,  yiwtt. 

ro^udafirof,  Kpoic6fiawr(n,  olffTpriXaroi —  *  Suppl.  607  X^P^*  fit^icavvfiott  |  i<ppi^tv 

wvpBfAtv/tOt     Karaaicffpwfjux,      x^^^^^t'^*  alB^p.  Ibv^.  g^^  tfffjifins  K(iepa^rai,fx^wor 

ffwpporifffta — alcxv^^^,  Boivar^p.  dawi-  ix^vpcu   fiitf  \  aruXow   ywatttw'    rarrS* 

irrwp— KpoTifa fiuf,  dwoXoKTia fiot.  aniKay'  i^p^Xemm    ropStt  \  yufupot    ^afxw6(,    tin 

/t6t — x^^P'^*^*^   Koivo0w/ua^    Ktvav^/na  iaIwuy  6pap6ron. 

— wfpKTKtpi'ow.  ApwaXifat,  (^pai^i(w,  fftpvo-  *  Agam.  655-659  al  5<  tefporvwovpuvai 

MOfAw4ot,  ivftarotpSopiWt  tc.r.k.  fiitf  \  xf<M^<  • . .  ^x^^*  ^^P^*^'''^  wot/Urot 

*  Dion.  Hal.  Comp.  Verb.  c.  2a.  itaMovarpufi^  \ . .  .tpSiptv  ojtBovw  miKarpn 

'  Pen.  515  St   ivcwvPfjT€   iatfMO¥,  (&f  Atyatov  rf irpoTt. 
Syop  fiapifs  \  voSoiy  Jr^XAov  vayri  Tltpcutf 
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fresh  and  clear  towards  the  sunrise,  so  as  to  send  surging  into 
the  daylight,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  woes  far  greater  than  hers,' 
while  she  'scents  with  keen  nostril  the  trail  of  ancient  evil '.' 

Aeschylus  also  resembles  Shakespeare  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  often  combines  two  incongruous  metaphors,  as  when 
the  Argive  elders  declare  that  they  have  '  no  hope  to  wind  off 
anything  profitable  from  the  burning  flames  of  their  mind,'  or 
when  the  chorus  bid  Electra  'drill  this  tale  through  her  ear 
with  the  mind's  silent  tread'.*  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  meta- 
phorical bias  of  the  poet's  intellect  leads  him  into  grotesqueness, 
as  in  his  famous  description  of  dust  as  the  'brother  of  mud'.' 
But  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  Aeschylus  possesses 
the  prerogative  of  true  genius  in  his  power  of  venturing  with 
safety  and  success  on  the  most  daring  flights  of  imagination. 

One  form  of  metaphorical  speech  which  is  exceedingly 
common  in  Aeschylus,  and  which  contributes  as  much  as 
anything  to  the  vigour  of  his  style,  is  his  habit  of  personi- 
fying inanimate  objects,  and  of  investing  them  with  life  and 
feeling.  Everj'thing  in  his  poetry  seems  to  move,  and  breathe, 
and  rejoice  in  its  existence.  Swords  are  'savage-hearted'  and 
'swift  of  foot,'  the  waves  of  the  sea  quiver  with  'endless 
laughter,'  the  ship's  prow  'fixes  its  eyes  on  the  waters  in 
front,  paying  good  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  rudder'.'  Perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  this  manner  is  the  description  of  the 
beacon-fire  which  brings  the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  Argos. 
The  flame  is  conceived  as  some  mighty  spirit,  exulting  in  its 
strength  and  swiilness.  It  'vaults  over  the  back  of  the  sea 
with  joy';  it  'hands  its  message'  to  the  heights  of  Macistus; 


'  Afisim.  H77-T185  «i  ^V  i  XP7- 
<r)iAc  oiiith'  i*  KayaitfiiTiiy  \  foroi  titof- 

IsuKv  ii^Sov  wfbi  dvToAdt  {  wviar  iaif(iir. 

roiRt  rJjfiaTos    wpXh  \  fiti^av    ipptywtjaj 
B'  oCuir  i(  atyiyfjirvr.  |  mJ  fiaprvpiiTf 

nir  iriiAiu  at  upar/fUrwy, 

'  IbiJ.   I03[   o6*J»  IrfXirefUra  irari 
Kalfiw      ticTa\vniiaur    |    (uaupaoiiiyat 


•fiptrii.     Chocph.  451  Si'  &Taa'  ti  ain- 
Ttrfxun  fveoy  ^avxv  *pmu>'  floati. 

'  Agim.  495  taais  wtiKou  «^Ht.  Cp. 
iXiO   Sept.    351    ipmyal    tt    tiaipo/iay 

'  Sepu  730ilfiri^)ion'(7i)!apo!.  Choepli. 
576  «oKitii  xi^«n;/M.  Piom.  89  wor- 
rfon-  Ti  KDiiiToif  irripiSiuir  ^^Aaojio. 
Suppi,  7i(>'7iS  Kal  vp^fia  wpua6ir 
Sii/aivi  Pkin/ua'  Mr,  |  nfnitor  IflirtT^poi 
harirov  vtSa  |  d'yoi'  icaXwi  MKiovira. 
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it '  leaps  across '  the  plain  of  Asopus,  and  '  urges  on  *  the  watch- 
men ;  its  '  mighty  beard  of  fire '  streams  across  the  Saronic 
gulf,  as  it  rushes  along  from  peak  to  peak,  until  finally  it 
'swoops  down'  upon  the  palace  of  the  Atreidae*. 

Closely  allied  to  this  love  of  metaphor  and  personification 
is  the  use,  very  frequent  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  of  pic- 
turesque compound  adjectives — such  as  'beam-compacted/ 
'golden-helmed,'  '  travel- trodden,'  *  hand-outstretching' — which 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  senses,  and  call  up  a  vivid  image  of 
the  thing  described '.  Each  of  these  epithets  is  a  little  word- 
painting  in  itself,  and  their  continual  recurrence  imparts  to 
his  language  the  glow  and  reality  of  a  series  of  pictures.  The 
practice  was  borrowed  from  Homer  and  the  epic  poets,  but  is 
employed  by  Aeschylus  with  much  greater  variety  and  power 
of  imagination. 

Another  result  of  his  exuberant  fancy  and  lively  percep- 
tiveness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  copious  fullness  of  his  diction, 
especially  in  descriptive  passages.  He  delights  to  linger  over 
the  objects  which  he  is  mentioning,  and  to  dwell  fondly  on  their 
various  qualities,  adding  touch  after  touch  to  the  picture,  as 
fresh  ideas  come  streaming  into  his  mind.  Often,  in  this  way, 
he  accumulates  adjectives  one  upon  another  in  almost  un- 
limited sequence.  He  speaks  of  a  mountain  precipice  as 
'bare,  goat-abandoned,  invisible,  solitary,  overhanging,  vulture- 
haunted  ' ;  and  of  a  curse  as  '  fearful,  inveterate,  guarding  the 
house,  crafty,  relentless,  vengeful'.'  To  the  same  tendency 
are  to  be  ascribed  his  frequent  repetitions,  such  as  '  listen  and 
give  ear,*  'summoned  and  not  uncalled';  and  his  constant 
use  of  explanatory  phrases,  as  in  'shields,  the  orbed  pro- 
tectors of  the  body,'  and  'flowers,  the  children  of  all-produc- 
tive earth*.' 

*  Agam.  281-31 1.  Pers.  159  xpvac<$aroA^oi  I^i^m^ 

•  Suppl.  743  SopcwoTcrt  iruovdlnndfr  *  Suppl.  794  Xi(r<rdt  cdyiKuff  dwpvff- 
r^ff.  Sept.  106  xP'^owif^Vi  "Api/t.  Eum.  8cc/rrof  ol6<ppafy  Kp^ftctt  \  Ttnri^r  Hrpa. 
76  wktvooTtfii^s  x^^'  Sept.  173  X<«P<^  Agam.  I54fi/|iyci  ydp<pofi€pa  wakiyofno^ 
rorot  XiTo/.  Cp.  ako  Choeph.  33  \olKov6ftot  ioXJa,  /amfuji^  firjrts  rtKy6' 
hpM^  ip6fics.    Prom.  574  lajpAvKaffTOi  woivof, 

96ya^.     Enm.    19a  at/juiToppd^    \4cay.  *  Choeph.   5   kXvuv    6xov<rai.     Ibid. 
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But  though  his  phraseology  is  gorgeous  and  ornate,  the 
structure  and  syntax  of  the  language  is  simple  and  archaic  in 
character.  He  belongs  to  that  earlier  class  of  writers  to  whom 
rhetorical  artifice  was  unknown.  His  sentences  are  arranged 
in  straightforward  fashion,  more  by  way  of  parallel  clauses 
than  by  the  subordination  of  one  clause  to  another.  Rounded 
periods,  with  carefully  balanced  rhythm,  polished  antithesis, 
and  recurring  cadence,  are  foreign  to  his  style.  When  he 
constructs  a  long  sentence,  he  follows  the  natural  order  of  the 
thought,  without  artifice  or  studied  effect.  He  is  the  best 
representative,  according  to  Dionysius,  of  that  "austere  style,' 
as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  which  obeyed  the  promptings 
of  nature  rather  than  the  rules  of  art,  and  which  aimed  above 
all  things  at  dignity,  freedom,  and  simplicity'. 

Yet  in  spile  of  these  qualities  his  language  is  no  doubt  open 
to  the  charge  of  obscurity.  This  defect  was  felt  even  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Aristophanes'.  Much  of 
his  obscurity  is  due  to  a  certain  fanciful  and  enigmatical 
mode  of  expression  which  he  not  uncommonly  adopts,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  speaks  of  a  victory  portended  by  favour- 
able auspices  on  the  road  as  an  'auspicious  wayside  victory'. 
But  the  principal  source  of  the  difficulty  in  his  style  arises 
from  the  splendour  and  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  which 
hurries  him  along  swiftly  from  thought  to  thought,  and  from 
image  to  image,  without  regard  for  necessary  links  and 
transitions.  One  brilliant  conception  succeeds  another  with 
such  startling  rapidity,  that  the  mind  is  bewildered,  and  falls 
to  follow  the  chain  of  ideas.  Language  of  such  a  type  could 
not  fail  to  be  perplexing,  even  if  applied  to  the  most  simple 
purposes;  but  when  employed  by  Aeschylus  in  the  discus- 
sion of  profound   problems  concerning  Fate  and  Providence, 


Sept.  540  aaxn,  «v«Xmr#  aw^a-m  wpa- 
0A<^^BTi.  Pcis.  61S  irSii  Ti  tKimi, 
tta/i^liov  yaias  ti'kki.     Cp.  Agiini.  944 

liiSaain  ■oSut, 

'  Diaa.  llitl.  Camp.    Verb.    c.    11, 


Admir,  Vi  Dicendi  in  Dein.  cc.  ,tS,  39. 
'  Arisloph.    Ran.    9*6   irfmra    roTi 

1113  iaaif^i  lip  ^v  kv  rj  (ipiioB  TW 
wpay^TW. 

'  AgBm.     IQ4    i1&or    11^70!    a'aicr 
ivlpaiy. 
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which  are  abstruse  and  difficult  in  themselves,  it  becomes  doubly 
ambiguous. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  common  opinion  of  his  obscurity  has 
been  unduly  exaggerated  in  modem  times  owing  to  the  corrupt 
state  of  his  text  The  choral  odes  have  all  suffered  in  this 
respect.  But  if  we  take  the  best  preserved  of  his  plays — the 
Septem,  Persae,  and  Prometheus — and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  dialogue,  we  shall  find  that  with  few  exceptions  it  is  clear 
and  free  from  difficulty.  The  enumeration  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Prometheus  to  mankind,  the  account  of  the 
champions  in  the  Septem,  and  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  the  Persae,  are  models  of  lucid  yet  magnificent 
description.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  in  his  last 
work — the  Orestean  trilogy — he  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  complexity  and  indirectness  of  expression,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  supposed  mutilations  of  the  manuscript. 
But  this  tendency  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  poets  of 
advancing  years,  and  may  be  paralleled  by  numerous  examples 
from  the  later  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Goethe. 

The  influence  of  Homer  upon  the  formation  of  his  style  has 
oflen  been  pointed  out  and  is  easily  discernible  ^  Many  of 
those  picturesque  epithets,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  are  taken  directly  from  Homer- ; 
and  many  archaic  nouns  and  verbs  are  borrowed  from  the  same 
source*.  But  besides  enriching  his  vocabulary  from  Homer, 
he  adopts  a  large  number  of  his  phrases  and  expressions*. 
He  also  imitates  his  similes  and  metaphors,  comparing,  for 
example,  an  army  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  joy  of  mind  to  dew  upon 
a  cornfield,  and  the  contrivance  of  a  murder  to  the  stitching  of 
a  garment*.     Instances  of  this  kind,  which  are  very  numerous, 

• 

*  .See  LechDer»  de  Aeschyli    studio  5o/i^rr€s).  Agam.  i30^Xai3^>'ToXoiatficw 
Homerico.  9p6ficay    (cp.    Od.    i.    195    fiKdrrovai 

*  E.g.   ^jXifiarof,    yafjoffwyv^,    fiporo-  K9k€v$ov).     Suppl.   800  Kvatv  8*  lw€t$' 
koty6s,  lT€paX»r/fy  Iwwioxapiifi^  K.r.K.  tKwpa  K&uixupioti  \  vcr^ai  huw¥oy  ovk 

*  'KitoXy6i,   cXojvov6\oi,    avrlj,   alv6'  6yalvofmi  WXcir  (cp.  II.  I.  4  adrovs  8« 
Mopof,  oiriSoy^f,  8oX<$/ii7Tif  if.r.K  iXifpia  rtvx*  icinffaatv  \  olcjyo€<n  t§  wdat. 

*  Thus  Sept.  607  $€ov  fid<rTiyi  wy-  *  Per*.  139,  II.  2,  87.    Agam.  1391, 
Koip^  *W/iiy  (cp.  11.  13.  37  Aid?  fjoKruyi  II.  23.  597.    Agam.  1604,  Od.  16.  379. 


show  how  deeply  his  mind  was  penetrated  with  the  language  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  are  a  proof  of  the  reverence 
with  which  he  regarded  the  ancient  epic  poets,  from  whom,  as 
he  confesses  in  the  Frogs,  he  derived  his  first  conception  of 
heroic  valour,  and  of  noble  characters  such  as  '  Patroclus  and 
lion-hearted  Teucer'.' 

5  6.   Religious  and  Moral  Ideas. 

The  great  problems  of  religion  and  morals,  and  of  man's 
destiny  and  the  government  of  the  universe,  enter  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  thai  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  full  significance  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  some 
general  notion  of  his  views  on  these  questions  and  of  the  ideas 
which  he  desired  to  inculcate-.  In  the  case  of  a  modern 
dramatist  the  attempt  to  extract  such  information  from  his 
works  might  be  hazardous  and  misleading,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  discriminating  between  the  real  sentiments  of  the  poet 
himself,  and  the  opinions  which  were  merely  placed,  for  dramatic 
purposes,  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  But  in  Aeschylus 
there  is  no  such  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  His  choral  odes, 
like  those  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragic  poets,  are  composed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  his  own  ideas,  and 
pointing  the  moral  of  the  tragedy.  Moreover,  in  many  places 
the  sentiments  of  the  dialogue  arc  obviously  those  of  the  poet ; 
and  the  very  substance  of  the  plots  is  often  of  such  a  character 
as  to  place  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  sixth  century,  in  which  Aeschj-Ius  passed  his  early 
years,  was  one  of  great  stir  and  movement  in  matters  of 
religion  and  speculation.  The  old  theogonics  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  with  their  primitive  morality  and  simple  conception  of 
the  gods,  had  long  since  failed  to  satisfy  the  higher  minds 
among  the  nation.  The  prevalence  of  deeper  aspirations  and 
a  more  searching  curiosity  is  proved  by  many  symptoms, 
Associations  such  as  the  Orphic  societies  and  the  Pythagorean 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  I040.  Re! igieoses  et  Moral ts  d'Aeschyle 

'  On   tbi>   snbjecl  ice  Ihe  excellent       1S84), 
Ireaiise  by  I)e  Faye  t^tnde  sui  1m  liieei 
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brotherhoods,  with  their  ascetic  rules  of  life  and  their  doctrines 
of  immortality,  began  about  this  time  to  acquire  their  wide- 
spread popularity.  The  mysticism  of  Pherecydes,  the  pantheistic 
dreams  of  Xenophanes,  and  the  cosmic  speculations  of  Thales 
and  Anaximander,  are  equally  typical  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  All  these  various  tendencies,  philosophical  and  religious, 
must  have  had  their  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of 
Aeschylus;  and  Cicero  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  Pytha- 
gorean \  But  the  exact  extent  of  the  debt  which  he  owed 
to  his  predecessors  cannot  any  longer  be  determined,  owing 
to  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sixth 
century.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  mere 
exposition  of  his  views,  as  they  appear  in  his  tragedies,  without 
endeavouring  to  discriminate  between  what  was  due  to  his  own 
genius  and  what  was  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  work  which  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  perform,  as  a  moral 
teacher,  was  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion  with  the  more 
advanced  conceptions  of  his  time,  by  purifying  its  grossness  and 
harmonising  its  various  inconsistencies.  In  this  attempt  he 
was  more  successful  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
primitive  legends,  remodelled  and  reilluminated  by  his  genius, 
acquire,  as  we  have  seen,  an  unwonted  grandeur  and  impres- 
siveness.  But  the  task  was  one  of  insuperable  difficulty.  The 
old  Greek  mythology,  with  its  medley  of  beauties  and  mon- 
strosities, and  of  graceful  fancies  and  coarse  brutalities,  hardly 
admitted  of  being  systematised  into  a  perfect  whole.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  Aeschylus,  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  this  result,  should  avoid  occasional  incongruities,  or 
that  the  scheme  expounded  in  his  writings  should  be  complete 
and  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts.  Few,  however,  will  deny  that 
in  his  hands  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  has  been  raised  to 
a  higher  level  of  moral  dignity  than  it  ever  attained  either 
before  or  since. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  his  religious  views, 
is  the  sublime  conception  of  Zeus  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 

'  Cic.  Tusc.  3.  10.  a3  ycniat  Aefchylns  Don  pocta  solum  fed  etiam  Pytha- 
goreu ;  tic  enim  accepimiu. 
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universe.  The  other  deities  are  represented  as  merely  the 
ministers  of  his  will,  and  though  still  possessing  their  usual 
characteristics,  stand  in  a  subordinate  rank.  The  language 
applied  to  Zeus  is  monotheistic  in  tone,  and  his  praises  are 
chanted  in  strains  of  the  loftiest  exaltation.  He  is  'king  of 
kings,  most  blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  mighty  of  rulers'." 
His  power  'knows  no  superior,  nor  is  any  one  enthroned 
above  him ;  swifter  than  speech  is  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose'.'  He  'holds  for  ever  the  balance  of  the  scales: 
nothing  comes  to  mortal  man  but  by  the  will  of  Zeus  '.*  '  Zeus 
is  sky,  and  earth,  and  heaven;  Zeus  is  all  things,  yea,  greater 
than  all  things'."  His  power,  though  invisible,  is  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent.  'Dark  and  shadowy,'  it  is  said,  'are  the 
pathways  of  his  counsels,  and  difficult  to  see.  From  their  high- 
towering  hopes  he  hurleth  down  to  destruction  the  race  of  men. 
Yet  setteth  he  no  forces  in  array,  all  his  works  are  effortless. 
Seated  on  holiest  throne,  from  thence,  unknown  to  us,  he 
bringeth  his  will  to  pass".' 

This  noble  conception  of  Zeus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  character  which  he  bears  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, or  with  the  actions  which  he  sometimes  performs  even 
in  Aeschylus  himself.  Hence  some  critics  have  been  led  to 
imagine  that  there  is  in  Aeschylus  a  double  Zeus— the  ordinary 
god  of  the  polytheistic  religion,  and  the  one  omnipotent  deity 
in  whom  he  really  believed.  They  suppose  that  he  had  no 
genuine  faith  in  the  credibility  of  the  popular  legends,  but 
merely  used  them  as  a  setting  for  his  tragedies;  and  that  his 
own  convictions  were  of  a  more  philosophical  type,  and  are 
seen  occasionally  in  such  passages  as  those  above  quoted  *. 

This  theory,  however,  though  not  without  a  certain  piausi- 
al  Hertulanelim   of  Philudemiis'  work 


'  Snppl.  5a4-jjC. 

'  Ibid.  S9S-S99 

■  Ibid.  8)1-81^. 

'  Flag.  70  Ziit  teriv  o/AJp,  Zm  SI 
7^,  Ztfii  i'  oipatit,  I  Zii!  r«  ra  vofra, 
xiri  ™»B'  iriirripat.  The  anlhEnticity 
oS  lliCM  remarkable  lints,  which  h>J 
previously  been  doubled,  hu  been 
proved  in  tecent  times  by  ihe  dUcovery 
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bility,  is  open  to  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place  it  seems 
to  be  most  improbable  that  there  was  any  clear  distinction  in 
the  mind  of  Aeschylus  between  the  Zeus  of  the  legends,  and 
the  higher  Zeus  of  his  own  imagination.  In  his  descriptions 
of  the  deity  the  loftiest  conceptions  are  closely  intermingled 
with  fabulous  traditions.  Though  Zeus  is  invoked  as  '  king  of 
kings,  and  mightiest  of  rulers/  he  appears  in  the  very  next  lines 
as  'lover  of  lo  and  ancestor  of  Danaus '.'  While  addressed  in 
glowing  language  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  he  is  entitled  at 
the  same  time  successor  of  Uranus  and  Cronus  ^  Inconsistencies 
of  this  kind  were  the  natural  result  of  the  endeavour  to  reconcile 
legend  with  philosophy. 

Further  than  this,  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  simply  using  the  old  legends  for  poetical  purposes.  The 
earnestness  with  which  he  inculcates  reverence  towards  the 
gods  of  tradition,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  shows  to  remove  all 
stumbling-blocks  from  the  old  mythology,  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  indifference  of  a  sceptic  \  Not  that  we  are  bound  to 
assume,  on  this  account,  that  he  accepted  with  unhesitating 
faith  the  whole  circle  of  the  legends.  Much,  no  doubt,  he 
regarded  as  uncertain,  much  as  false.  Even  the  name  *  Zeus  * 
was  to  him  a  mere  convention  \  Like  Pindar,  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  reject  what  was  hateful  and  improbable.  But  the 
ancient  mythical  gods  were  more  to  him  than  mere  types  and 
abstractions ;  and  though  their  names  might  be  uncertain,  and 
their  deeds  distorted  by  tradition,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
doubt  in  his  heart  that  they  were  real  and  potent  divinities. 


»  Soppl.  534-537- 

'  Agam.  160-178. 

*  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
army  is  represented  as  the  result  of  their 
sacrilegious  acts  (Pers.  809-814).  The 
Greeks  will  have  a  safe  return  from 
Troy,  if  they  reverence  the  gods  and 
temples  of  the  captured  city  (Agam. 
338-340).  In  £um.  640-646  there  is 
an  attempt  to  soften  down  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  justice  of  Zeus  and 


his  treatment  of  his  father  Cronus.  In 
£um.  1-8  it  is  explained  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Apollo  to  the  prophetic  throne 
at  Delphi  was  not  the  result  of  violence, 
but  of  peaceful  agreement  with  the  old 
gods. 
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Zeus,  then,  in  the  conception  of  Aeschylus,  is  the  ruler  of  all 
created  things.  But  he  is  not  a  capricious  monarch,  swayed 
by  casual  passions,  like  the  Zeus  of  Homer.  To  act  with 
injustice  is  impossible  to  him;  he  is  'constrained'  never  to 
assist  transgressors'.  There  is  a  universal  law  of  justice, 
a  moral  ordinance  governing  the  whole  world,  to  which  even 
he  must  submit.  This  law  is  called  by  different  names— Fate, 
Destiny,  justice,  Necessity';  but  under  these  various  terms 
the  same  all-embracing  rule  is  denoted,  as  many  passages  will 
prove.  Thus  Fate  is  said  lo  'whet  the  blade  of  Justice'; 
Destiny 'forges  for  Justice  her  sword';  the  Fates  "guide  the 
helm  of  Necessity'.'  The  special  instruments  by  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  heinous  offences,  this  law  of  strict  justice  is 
enforced  are  the  Furies,  the  daughters  of  Night'.  These 
dread  goddesses  of  the  underworld,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  personified,  derive  their  functions  from  Fate'; 
whence  they  are  called,  in  mythical  fashion,  the  sisters  of  the 
Fates".  Their  mission  is  to  pursue  criminals,  and  crush  them 
with  misery  and  misfortune'.  Their  aspect  is  loathsome  and 
horrible,  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  guilty  soul. 

But  while  the  Furies  are  the  subordinate  instruments  of 
vengeance,  the  general  administration  of  the  laws  of  Justice 
and  Destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  Zeus.  This  point  is  clearly 
emphasised  by  Aeschylus.  It  is  Zeus  who  sends  the  Furies 
on  iheir  errands'.  Justice  is  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus*. 
Zeus  'guides  by  ancient  rule  the  courses  of  Destiny'".'  No 
man  can  'escape  from  Destiny,  or  transgress  the  mighty  in- 
exorable will  of  Zeus".'  The  chorus  in  the  Choephori  implore 
•  the  all-powerful  Fates  to  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  Zeus,  the 
ends  of  Justice  ".'  The  function,  then,  of  Zeus,  as  omnipotent 
ruler,  is  to  govern  the  world  in  accordance  with  that  law  of 


'  Choeph.  957  KpoTiirai  Si  mit  tu 
9iiar  tA  fii)  \  i/rovpfttr  mwoTi. 

'  Hw'pa,  Aloa,  &iM^,  'Arityicq. 

'  Agam.  135-136.  Chocpb.  646,647, 
Viom.  51  f,  J16. 

'  Euro.  508-515. 

'  Ibid.  334,  335  ;  391,319. 
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Justice  which  has  been  ordained  by  Fate  and  Necessity  as 
the  established  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Prometheus  his  position  is  represented  in  a  somewhat  different 
light,  and  that  he  is  there  depicted  as  subject  to  the  decrees 
of  Fate,  and  ignorant  of  their  tenour.  But  the  description 
of  Zeus,  as  given  in  the  Prometheus,  is  altogether  exceptional 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects;  and  the  matter  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  later  on,  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  plays. 

The  relation  between  Zeus  and  the  Furies,  as  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice,  deserves  more  special  notice.  The  Furies, 
and  the  gods  of  the  underworld  generally,  belong  to  an  earlier 
order  of  deities,  and  represent  that  inexorable  spirit  of  justice 
which  executes  to  the  full  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  regardless 
of  other  considerations.  They  are  relentless  and  incapable  of 
compassion.  Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  more  recent  origin,  and  their  character  is  less  severe, 
the  justice  which  they  administer  being  tempered  with  equity. 
The  supremacy  of  Zeus,  therefore,  denotes  the  supremacy  of 
the  spirit  over  the  letter,  and  of  equity  over  law;  and  it  is 
the  constant  object  of  Aeschylus  to  reconcile  these  two  opposing 
forces,  and  to  explain  away  the  stories  of  conflict  between  the 
gods  of  Olympus  and  the  gods  of  the  underworld ;  to  show, 
in  other  words,  that  the  system  of  the  universe  is  harmonious 
and  consistent  in  all  its  parts  \ 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  divine  government,  as  conceived 
by  Aeschylus,  in  which  the  laws  of  eternal  justice  are  adminis- 
tered by  an  all-powerful  deity,  it  follows  that  injustice  can  never 
prosper,  and  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  certain  and  inevitable. 
This  doctrine  was  not  a  new  one  among  the  Greeks ;  it  appears 
in  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  and  other  poets  of  an  early  date.  But 
there  is  no  Greek  writer  by  whom  it  is  brought  forward  with  such 
persistency,  and  emphasised  with  such  vigour  and  intensity, 
as  by  Aeschylus.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  dramas.  The 
inexorable  character  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  certainty 

^  The  whole  of  the  Eumenides  b  an  illustration  of  the  statements  in  the  above 
paragraph. 
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of  the  retribution  which  follows  crime,  are  themes  on  which  he 
is  never  weary  of  dilating,  with  an  enei^  and  splendour  of 
diction  which  recall  the  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
'  Impious,'  he  says,  '  are  the  thoughts  of  those  who  declare  that 
the  gods  pay  no  heed  to  the  sins  of  evil-doers'.'  'As  long  as 
Zeus  remains  seated  on  his  throne,  the  wicked  shall  suffer'.' 
'  Whosoever  commits  all  manner  of  transgressions,  and  swerves 
from  right,  he  perforce  in  time  shall  lower  sail,  when  trouble 
has  overtaken  him,  and  his  yard-arms  are  breaking.  Then  he 
calls  in  his  trouble  to  those  who  heed  him  not,  and  strives  in 
vain  amid  the  surge.  And  God  laughs  at  the  man  of  fiery 
heart,  who  boasted  that  no  evil  should  come  nigh  him,  when  he 
sees  him  worn  with  inextricable  woes,  and  ever  failing  to 
round  the  perilous  promontory.  And  he  perishes  for  ever, 
unwept,  unseen,  wrecking  his  former  bliss  on  the  shoals  of 
justice  '■* 

Nor  is  Uie  punishment  of  crime  confined  to  the  person  of  the 
criminal ;  the  vengeance  of  heaven  extends  still  further,  and 
falls  upon  innocent  victims,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children  even  to  distant  generations,  When  guilt  has  been 
once  incurred,  a  curse  descends  upon  the  family  of  the  offender, 
and  infects  it  with  an  hereditary  taint '.  An  Avenging  Spirit  is 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  drives  it  on  to  fresh  acts  of  wickedness'. 
One  crime  begets  another,  until  the  history  of  the  race  becomes 
a  long  record  of  evil  and  disastrous  deeds, 

This  notion  of  an  ancestral  curse,  which  expresses  in  mytho- 
logical form  the  belief  in  the  remote  and  incalculable  effects  of  sin, 
was  likewise  one  of  gi^at  antiquity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
embodied  in  many  of  their  ancient  legends.  It  is  employed  by 
Aeschylus  as  the  groundwork  of  several  of  his  extant  tragedies  ; 
and  the  mysterious  working  of  the  curse,  as  it  descends  from 
father  to  son,  and  blights  the  happiness  of  one  generation  after 
another,  is  painted  in  dark  and  terrible  colours.     A  doctrine  of 
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this  kind,  like  the  somewhat  similar  modern  theory  of  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  qualities,  if  pushed  to  extremes, 
could  only  end  in  fatalism  and  despair ;  and  it  has  often  been 
supposed  that  such  is  in  reality  the  creed  of  Aeschylus,  and 
that  mankind  are  represented  in  his  tragedies  as  the  sport  of 
a  blind  and  capricious  Destiny,  which  sweeps  innocent  and 
guilty  into  the  same  net.  But  Aeschylus  had  far  too  profound 
a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  Providence  to  acquiesce  in  dogmas 
of  such  a  hopeless  character.  He  is  careful  to  warn  us  against 
this  very  conclusion,  and  to  soften  and  modify  the  fatalistic 
rigour  of  the  old  belief.  While  recognising  the  baneful  effects 
of  sin  even  upon  remote  victims,  he  never  doubts  the  freedom  of 
man's  will,  or  his  power  to  avert  calamity  by  keeping  his  hands 
free  from  evil.  When  a  curse  is  upon  a  family,  it  predisposes 
them  to  crime ;  but  there  is  no  actual  compulsion.  It  is  their 
own  vicious  inclinations,  combining  with  the  promptings  of  the 
Avenging  Spirit,  which  bring  the  curse  into  operation,  and 
cause  the  evil  to  be  perpetrated.  This  point  is  clearly  brought 
forward  in  the  conversation  between  Clytaemnestra  and  the 
chorus,  after  the  murder  of  Agamemnon.  Clytaemnestra  pleads 
that  it  is  not  she,  but  the  Avenger,  that  has  done  the  deed. 
The  chorus  reject  the  plea  with  indignation.  'Who,'  they 
reply,  'will  bear  witness  that  thou  art  guiltless  of  this  murder? 
Yet  the  Avenger  might  help  thee  to  accomplish  it  ^' 

In  this  reflexion  of  the  chorus  we  have  a  definite  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  Aeschylus,  that  the  effect  of  hereditary  guilt 
in  a  family  was  not  so  irresistible  as  to  crush  the  free-will  of  its 
members,  or  to  absolve  them  from  responsibility.  The  same 
truth  is  enforced  in  the  plots  of  his  tragedies.  There  is 
a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Oedipus,  which  eventually  leads  the 
two  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  to  their  ruin.  But  they 
are  neither  of  them  guiltless  ;  they  bring  the  curse  upon  them- 
selves through  their  own  conduct,  the  one  allowing  his  better 
judgement  to  be  overborne  by  fraternal  hatred,  the  other  waging 
impious  war  against  his  native  country.    So  too  with  the  house 

'  Agam.    1497-1507    wf  ii\v  dvcurtoi  tt  \  rovlk  ipovov  ris   o  fioftTvp^aojy ;  |  inn 
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of  Atreus.  Clytaemnestra  is  an  adulteress,  and  Agamemnon 
sacrifices  the  life  of  his  daughter  for  ambitious  purposes.  Orestes 
alone  is  pure  in  his  motives,  and  when  he  slays  his  mother,  per- 
forms the  deed  as  an  act  of  strict  justice,  after  long  hesitation,  at 
the  express  bidding  of  the  oracle.  Hence  in  his  person  the  curse 
is  expiated,  and  the  family  henceforth  relieved  from  its  calamities. 
It  is  only  guilt,  therefore,  which  is  punished  by  heaven  ; 
innocence  and  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  and 
rewarded.  'Zeus  inclines  the  scales  on  either  side,  sending 
evil  to  the  wicked,  good  to  the  just'.'  The  Furies  'visit  not 
the  man  of  clean  hands  ;  he  passes  his  life  unscathed '.'  The 
old  Greek  opinion,  that  the  gods  look  with  envy  upon  the  good 
fortune  of  men,  and  delight  in  visiting  excessive  prosperity 
with  reverses,  apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is 
expressly  repudiated  by  Aeschylus'.  '  It  Is  an  old  saying,'  he 
declares,  'that  much  prosperity  begets  misfortune.  I  hold 
a  creed  far  apart  from  this.  It  is  the  impious  deed  which 
brings  forth  an  offspring  of  woe,  like  its  parent  stock.  But 
the  house  that  loves  justice  shall  flourish  from  generation  to 
generation'.'  Yet  he  admits  that  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
dangerous,  often  leading  men  into  insolence  and  pride'.  From 
pride  comes  delusion,  'the  black  irresistible  deity,'  and  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  uprooting  the  moral  sense,  and  alluring 
the  victim  with  seductive  wiles  into  the  meshes  of  calamity*. 
For  such  a  man  the  only  remedy  is  the  discipline  of  adversity, 
which  may  restore  him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  For  Zeus 
has  appointed  that  'suffering  should  bring  instruction,'  and  it  is 
'a  good  thing  to  be  taught  wisdom  by  misfortune'.' 


'  .Snppl.  403-404, 

'  Hum.  313-315. 

'  Cp.  Herod.  7.  10  ftkiti  -jip  6  fltJt 
rd  iripixoyra  rirm  «aAoi!*i>',  nnd  ibc 
story  about  PolycratcS  of  S»mos. 

'  Agam.gso-^iSi.  These  lines  enpress 
the  real  sentimntta  of  Aescliylni.  But 
in  the  Perioe  he  makes  the  Perasn 
messenger  use  the  ordinsiry  popular 
language  on  the  subject,  and  attribute 
the  disasleil  of  his  connlryiiiea  to  Ibe 


jciilousy  ofheaveQ.    Cp.  Pers.  36:,  361 

'BKStirot  irXfii  ouSf  riv  fftSir  <fBiim¥, 
The  words  of  Agamemnon,  on  hk  arrival 
at  the  palace,  also  reflect  the  popnlar 
helief(ABam,  913,  914  i*  ronlXoit  Si 

•  Afpim.  i^^-},n^,  470. 

*  Ibid.  770.    Pcra.  97. 

'  Agsm.  176,  J49.     Eutn.  520. 
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Lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  a  future  state.  In  the  time  of 
Aeschylus  the  old  Homeric  conception  of  the  obscure  and 
comfortless  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  had  been  expanded, 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Orphic  school,  into  a  definite  creed  con- 
cerning a  future  world  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  this 
belief  was  confined  to  the  sects  of  the  initiated,  and  never 
appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinary  Greek  religion. 
Aeschylus,  indeed,  refers  to  it  on  three  or  four  occasions,  but 
only  in  a  partial  and  incomplete  manner.  He  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  future  reward  to  the  virtuous,  all  the  blessings 
which  he  promises  being  confined  to  the  present  existence.  His 
punishments,  too,  are  mostly  of  the  same  kind ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  dead  as  still  exposed  to  torment,  yet 
in  one  of  these  places  he  mentions  the  belief  as  a  report  current 
among  mankind,  rather  than  as  a  conviction  of  his  own^ 
Otherwise  his  description  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  superstition.  Their  existence  is 
still  dark  and  shadowy,  as  in  Homer,  and  the  feeling  by  which 
they  are  chiefly  animated  is  a  craving  for  vengeance  upon  those 
who  may  have  injured  them  on  earth.  Thus  Clytaemnestra 
is  taunted  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hades  because  her 
murder  is  still  unexpiated ;  and  the  chorus  remind  Orestes 
that  'the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  funeral  fire  consume  not  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,'  but  that  he  still  cries  for  vengeance  from 
beneath  the  ground".  Even  this  dim  belief  in  a  future  state 
may  have  been  introduced  from  dramatic  necessity,  and  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  legend,  rather  than  from  personal 
conviction;   since  in  one  of  his  fragments  he  enunciates  the 


^  Snppl.  238-331  oM  /<4  V  'AiSov 
$at^  I  ^vyif  itaraiow  alrias,  wp6^CLS 
r<&Sc.  I  tcdxtt  Siiniffi  Tdfiw\aK^fu^\  ats 
Kuyo9,  I  Zfifs  dXXot  iw  teafuwffiy  vcrdras 
ZUat.  Cp.  Suppl.  4I5  dxdaropa  |  ts 
oW  kv''AtZov  rw  $a96rr'  i\€tf$*poi.  Earn. 
267-375  Koi  (wvr^  ff*  Iffxi^araa*  dwa^oftai 
xdrVf  I  Aprivotv*  dn  riyjft  /iarp<Hf>6¥ov 
8vof.  I  O0CI  di  Arc!  rts  dkXos  iJXircy  fipo- 
iw  I  4  $*6¥  4  ^iroif  I  ri¥*  dctfiSiv  1j  roseias 


fiiyas  ydp^Aiirjs  iarlv  ^t/Bwos  fiporw  \ 
fiffpOt  x^o^^^fl  if^Toyp&ip^  ii  vdvr'  ivarwf 
<t>f>€t'i  Ibid.  335-340  fiotp*  iwUXwrw 
iftw4fi<us  J^X*'*'*  I  B^^^^  roTai¥  airovp- 
yiat  ffVfAviffofffiv  fuiroioi,  |  rois  dpaprw, 

ikfvOtpos. 

'  Eum.  95-99.     Chocph.  324-331. 
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opinion  that  all  things  are  indifferent  to  the  dead,  and  that  they 
feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain '.' 

5  7.    The  Tr^ogy  and  Tetralogy. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Athenian  theatre,  every 
poet  who  competed  at  the  City  Dionysia  had  to  exhibit  three 
tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama,  the  four  plays  being  performed 
in  succession  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  This  practice, 
though  originally  a-mere  matter  of  external  convenience,  was 
utiHsed  by  Aeschylus  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  his  genius'. 
While  previous  poets  had  treated  their  four  plays  as  isolated 
compositions,  Aeschylus  conceived  the  notion  of  combining 
them  into  a  single  whole,  and  of  making  his  three  tragedies 
represent  three  successive  stages  in  some  great  tragic  story, 
while  the  satyric  drama  brought  the  performance  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  humorous  scene  out  of  the  same  legend.  Hence 
the  origin  of  trilogies  and  tetralogies.  When  the  three 
tragedies  were  united  by  community  of  subject  into  a  single 
composition,  they  were  called  a  '  trilogy ' ;  when  the  satyric 
play  also  treated  of  the  same  events,  the  group  of  four  dramas 
was  called  a  'tetralogy'.' 

For  a  poet  such  as  Aeschylus  the  new  style  of  composition 
had  many  advantages.  The  lesson  which  he  most  desired  to 
impress  upon  his  audience  was  the  disastrous  effect  of  sin, 
not  only  upon  the  sinner  himself,  but  also  upon  his  remote 
descendants.  Now  it  was  impossible,  in  the  brief  compass  of 
an  ancient  tragedy,  to  exhibit  this  idea  effectively,  or  to  trace 
the  results  of  a  crime  from   beginning  to  end.     The  trilogy 

»  Frag.  M>  wit  roil  flafritroi  tl  6it.ut 
tttn"tTr  I  tiT    oil'    laiKvpTiiiv,    i/ufi- 

wuaSai  f  Arcxti. 

*  Thcte  is  do  direct  evidence  thU 
Ihc  system  of  lelmli^ics  wis  invented 
by  Aeschylus.  But  the  tyiiem  ia  10 
peculiatly  akin  to  his  genius,  sud  so 
liltle  in  harmony  witli  what  we  ItDOW 
of  the  pie- Aeschylean  drnnia,  Ibal  it 
nay   Ik   ascribed  lo  him  with  a  fair 


amoaal  of  certainty. 

'  The  terms  '  trilogy  '  and  '  lelialogy' 
were  nol  apparently  applied  to  any 
group  of  three  or  four  plav9  pradaeed 
by  the  same  poet  at  Ihe  same  festival, 
bHt  only  to  those  groups  which  dealt 
with  a  single  snbjecl.  The  general  Icrm 
for  K  series  of  pUys  exhibited  by  one 
poet  at  the  s»mt  time  wns  t^iamiaXSa. 
See  Attic  Theatre,  p.  11. 
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supplied  him  with  the  desired  opportunity,  enabling  him  to 
extend  his  range,  to  cover  long  periods  of  time,  and  to  display 
in  consecutive  dramas  the  abiding  influence  of  the  ancestral 
curse. 

Of  the  various  tetralogies  which  Aeschylus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  written,  only  three  are  known  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  Oedipodeia  traced  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Oedipus 
from  the  original  crime  of  Laius  down  to  the  fratricidal  combat 
between  the  brothers  \  The  subject  of  the  Lycurgeia  was  the 
entrance  of  Dionysus  into  Thrace,  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered  at  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  his  worship'.  The  Oresteia  dealt  with  the  gloomy 
history  of  the  house  of  Pelops'.  In  addition  to  these  three 
tetralogies  it  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  legends 
about  Hector,  Ajax,  Prometheus,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
were  treated  in  trilogic  form  *.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go. 
Though  the  Phineus,  Persae,  Glaucus,  and  satyric  Prometheus 
are  known  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  same  festival,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  formed  a  tetralogy,  or  to  trace  any 
plausible  ground  of  connexion  between  plays  of  such  varied 
contents ". 

The  above  examples,  though  limited  in  nupiber,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  trilogy  was  a  pliant  and  flexible  form  of  art, 
and  capable  of  much  variety  of  treatment.  The  connexion 
between  the  parts  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed  at  will.  The 
three  tragedies  might  depend  so  closely  on  one  another  as  to 
resemble  three  successive   acts   in   the   same   play;    or  their 

*  Argum.  Aesch.  Scptem,  Ivixa  Aati^,  <p6poi,  (2)  VLvpiiihov^s,  Vrfptt^ts/E/eropos 
Oia/voSc,  'EttA  M  e^Bas,  5*^177^  ffarv-  Avrpa,  (3)  "OirXowv  K/xVir,  ef>ic<rat, 
pae^.  JUiXafAiyiaif  (4)  *hc§rib€S,   AavafScs,    Al- 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  135  t^v  yvmoi.  For  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
TfrpaXoylcof  Xiyu  AvKovpyiav  'H&tfvoiJs,  see  Nauck's  Trag.  GraecFragmenta.and 
Baacapi^t,  NcoWaArovs,  Avteovpyor  roy  also  the  notices  about  the  Proraethens 
9arvpuc^.  and  the  Supplices  in  the  next  section. 

*  Argum.  Aesch.  Agam.  wpSnos  At-  *  Argum.  Aesch.  Pers.,  Al^xw^w  ^wiro 
exvXot  'AyafAi/sMori,  Xoi^poct ,  Eufifviai,  ♦ivc?,  Tltpaats,  TKavte^,  npo/ATjBu.  See 
Ilpejru  ffarvpiie^.  p.   103,  note  a.     The  Prometheus  here 

*  TTiesc  trilogies  were  probably  com-  mentioned  was  the  Itvpteatw,  a  satyric 
posed  as  follows : — (i)  TlpofjirfBtls  h^apw-  play-    See  Nauck^  pp.  6a  and  68. 

TI7S,  IIpO/llJ^CW  XvoiiWOS,  IlpOfV]$tVS  wp- 
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mutual  relationship  might  be  more  distant  and  general,  like  thai 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In 
the  Oedipodeia,  for  example,  there  was  a  wide  interval  of  time 
between  the  separate  portions,  and  the  trilogy  as  a  whole 
lacked  artistic  completeness,  being  brought  to  a  conclusion 
while  the  curse  was  still  unexpiated,  and  further  disasters  were 
in  store'.  In  the  Oresteia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intervals 
are  far  less  considerable,  and  the  plot  reaches  a  satisfactory- 
termination  in  the  acquittal  of  Orestes.  In  the  Lycurgeia  the 
connexion  appears  to  have  been  closer  still,  the  action  moving 
on  rapidly  from  play  to  play,  as  in  a  single  drama'.  Again, 
the  different  sections  of  a  trilogy,  though  connected  in  subject, 
might  be  complete  and  perfect  in  themselves;  or  they  might 
derive  a  large  part  of  their  significance  from  that  which 
succeeded  or  went  before.  Thus  the  Agamemnon,  even  when 
talccn  alone,  is  intelligible  throughout;  while  the  meaning  of 
the  Prometheus  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  loss  of  the 
continuation '. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  as  these  examples  show,  to  endeavour 
to  lay  down  fixed  and  invariable  rules  concerning  the  method 
of  trilogic  composition,  or  to  seek  for  uniformity  of  type  in 
productions  which  admitted  of  so  much  diversity.  The  earlier 
critics,  taking  the  Oresteia  as  their  model,  evolved  many 
fanciful  theories  on  this  subject.  According  to  some,  there  was 
a  regular  system  in  the  combination  of  the  three  plays,  action 
predominating  in  the  first,  music  in  the  second,  and  scenic 
illusion  in  the  third,  so  that  the  minds  and  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
audience  might  be  successively  gratified'.  Others  contended 
that  the  interest  in  the  third  play  was  always  of  a  mythical  and 
speculative  kind '.  These  notions,  however,  and  others  of  the 
'  Sue  the  notice  of  the  Septem  m  ihe  Orpheus  to  dcaih.  In  the  Neaniwi  the 
vorsliip  of  Dionysus  was  finally  estab- 
lished, and  LycurgUE  paid  Ihc  penally 
for  his  impiety  by  death. 
*  Oil  this  point  tee  tbe  notice  of  the 


'  See  Hermann,  Op.  5.  3-30.  Tlic 
course  of  the  trilofiy  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows.  The  Edoni  contained  the 
invasion  of  Thiacc  by  Dionysus,  and 
bit  defeat  and  the  capture  of  his  train 
by  Lymrgus.  In  the  Bassaiides  the 
Baccfaae  were   released  again,  and  put 


omelbeu 
•  Hetmi 


n  the  n. 
1.  Op.  2 


*  Miiller,   DissertatioD    1 


I  foil. 
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same  sort,  depend  on  the  mistaken  hypothesis  that  every 
trilogy  was  constructed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Oresteia, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  possible  deviations.  Hence,  though 
widely  accepted  in  former  times,  they  are  now  generally 
abandoned. 

Though  the  form  of  the  tetralogy  was  a  favourite  with 
Aeschylus,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  employed 
by  him  in  all  his  dramatic  exhibitions.  His  earliest  plays  were 
probably  written,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  without  any 
attempt  at  mutual  connexion;  and  even  in  later  times,  as  we 
see  from  the  Persae,  the  new  method  was  occasionally  aban- 
doned. This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  titles  of  the  lost 
dramas,  several  of  which,  such  as  the  Sisyphus,  the  Ixion,  and 
the  Atalanta,  appear  to  occupy  an  isolated  position,  and  hardly 
admit  of  being  arranged  in  combinations.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  on  certain  occasions  the  system  might  be  adopted  only  to 
a  partial  extent.  A  trilogy  might  conclude  with  a  satyric  play 
on  a  different  subject,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Promethean  series  \  Again,  if  the  nature  of  the  legend 
suggested  such  a  course,  two  of  the  tragedies  might  be  written 
in  connexion,  while  the  third  stood  by  itself  Thus  the  Mysians 
and  the  Telephus,  the  Lemnians  and  the  Philoctetes,  are 
instances  of  pairs  of  tragedies  for  which  no  third  drama  can  be 
suggested  from  the  other  titles  on  the  list.  Owing,  then,  to  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  practice  of  Aeschylus,  it  is  dangerous  to 
assume  the  existence  of  any  tetralogy  beyond  those  for  which 
there  is  some  direct  evidence ;  and  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  combine  the  whole  of  the  lost  plays  into 
connected  groups  are  obviously  of  very  little  value  *. 

§  8.    The  Extant  Plays. 

The  seven  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  chosen,  at  a  remote  period, 

^  No  satyric   play  is  mentioned   in  to   have  belonged  to  another    combi- 

connexion  "with  this  trilogy.    The  II/w)-  nation.    See  above,  p.  97,  note  5. 
ILfjfiivs    Uvpxa^vs,    "which    "we    should  '  Hermann,  Op.  (passim).    Welcker, 

naturally  suppose  to  have  formed  the  Die  Aeschylische  Trilogie. 
concluding  play  of  the  series,  is  known 
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to  serve  as  representative  specimens  for  purposes  of  study  and 
school  instruction.  The  selection  appears  to  have  been  made 
not  later  than  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
similar  groups  were  also  formed  in  the  case  of  the  other 
principal  dramatists,  seven  plays  being  taken  from  Sophocles, 
nine  from  Euripides,  and  eleven  from  Aristophanes'.  The 
thirty-four  dramas  selected  in  this  manner  supplied  the  ordinary 
course  of  study  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  repro- 
duced in  innumerable  copies.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
Byzantine  epoch,  with  the  general  decline  of  literature,  the 
list  was  considerably  reduced  in  size,  three  plays  from  each 
dramatist  being  now  considered  sufficient'.  The  three  chosen 
from  Aeschylus  were  the  Septem,  (he  Persae,  and  the  Pro- 
metheus ;  and  this  smaller  group  henceforth  began  to 
monopolise  the  attention  of  scholars,  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Eumenides  being  read  but  rarely,  while  the  Choephori  and 
the    Supplices  were    altogether    neglected'.      Owing   to    this 


'  The  exunt  plnys  of  Aeichylus, 
SophoclcB,  and  Aristophimes,  Ingelher 
wilh  the  nine  plays  of  Enripidcs  wbich 
were  in  general  eirculation  during  Ihe 
Middle  Ages,  are  nil  accompanied  with 
brief  scholia,  compiled  about  the  fifth 
eentnry  a.d.  from  the  vast  stores  of 
AlexaniJrian  learning.  Knt  it  so  happens 
that  ten  additional  plays  of  Euripides 
have  been  preserved  by  the  lucky  sumval 
of  a  couple  of  manuscripts.  These  ten 
plays,  however,  are  without  scholia  of 
any  kind.  Hence  i1  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  remaining  playi  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes 
were  also  wiibout  scholia ;  and  thai 
the  allention  of  scholnri  had  come  to 
be  confined,  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  A.  n„  to  the  tbiily>rour  selected 
plays.  See  Diiidoif.  Prefaces  to  Euri- 
pides and  Aristophanes, 

*  Thli  isprovcdbythe  fact  thai  while. 
in  the  case  of  the  other  plays,  the  old 
fifth>centQ[y  scholia  are  lillle  altered 
by  the  later  Bymntines,  Ihe  scholia  o( 
the  tliree  selected  plays  are  expanded 


to  immense  bulk  by  addilioni  and  in- 
terpolaliona.  The  plays  chosen  were, 
from  Sophocles,  Ihe  Ajnx.  Electra,  and 
Oedipus  Rex :  from  Euripides,  the 
Heenba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissae;  from 
Aristophanes,  the  Nubes,  Kanae,  and 
Plutus. 

Siill  (Griech.  Lit,  3,  p.  iG(>)  sapposci 
that,  in  the  Case  of  Aeschylns  and 
Sojihocles,  the  selection  of  three  playi 
dates  back  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
His  reason  is  that  Kugenius,  a  gram- 
marian of  thai  date,  wrote  a  metricat 
analysis  of  fifteen  playi  from  the  tragic 
poets  (Suidas,  v,  Slrfiriov  l-ypo^  nmKo- 
fHTpiay  iSiy  fKAKUp  Alax^^'"',  So^ 
K^ivm  Koi  Etrpiwitov,  iri  Upapi^Tonr  It  \  i 
and  he  assumes  that  the  fifteen  playt 
consisted  of  three  from  Aeschylus,  three 
from  Snphocles,  and  nine  from  Euri- 
pides. Hut  the  evidence  is  hardly  con- 
clnsivc.  Euge'iios,  as  far  as  we  know, 
may  have  commented  on  five  plays  from 
each  poet. 

*  The  old  scholia  of  Ihe  Septem, 
Ptomctbcas,  and   Persae  are  largely 
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cause  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  three  plays  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  other  four,  and  their  text  has  been 
preserved  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 

The  principle  by  which  the  early  scholars  were  guided,  in 
their  choice  of  representative  dramas,  is  not  always  easy  to 
discover;  but  as  far  as  Aeschylus  is  concerned,  the  selection 
has  been  more  than  usually  judicious.  The  seven  remaining 
tragedies  illustrate  in  the  most  interesting  manner  the  gradual 
development  of  his  art.  The  Supplices  provides  us  with 
a  specimen  of  his  earliest  style,  when  tragedy  was  still  more 
lyrical  than  dramatic ;  the  Persae  and  the  Septem  represent  his 
middle  period ;  while  the  Prometheus  and  the  Oresteia  exhibit 
the  culmination  of  his  powers.  The  Oresteia,  also,  has 
a  unique  value  as  the  sole  surviving  example  of  a  trilogy,  and 
forms  the  principal  source  of  information  concerning  a  mode 
of  composition  which  would  otherwise  have  been  enveloped 
in  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  greatness  of 
the  selected  plays  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  their  historical 
interest,  and  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  The  Prometheus  and  the  Choephori  are  among 
the  few  Aeschylean  dramas  mentioned  in  the  Poetics ;  the  fame 
of  the  Oresteia  is  proved  by  the  lengthy  criticisms  in  the 
Frogs ;  and  the  Persae  and  the  Septem  are  expressly  cited  by 
Aristophanes  as  two  of  the  finest  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  \ 


(i)  The  Supplices. 

The  Supplices  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  of  the  seven  plays, 
though  its  exact  date  cannot  be  determined '.     In  all  probability 


interpolated  by  the  Byzantines;  the 
scholia  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Eume- 
nides  only  slightly,  those  of  the  Choe- 
phori and  Supplices  not  at  all.  See 
Dindorf,  Praef.  to  Schol.  Aesch.  p.  ▼. 

*  Aristot.  Poet  cc.  4  &  18.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  ioai-ioa6,  11 24-1 176. 

'  Miiller  (Diss,  on  Enmenides,  p.  84), 
having  regard  to  the  praise  of  Argos 
with  which  the  play  abounds,  contended 
that  it  was  written  about  461,  when 


Athens  and  Argos  were  entering  into 
alliance.  But  this  theory,  which  would 
make  the  Supplices  one  of  the  poet*s 
latest  works,  cannot  be  seriously  main- 
tained. The  prominence  of  the  chorus 
throughout  the  play,  the  slightness  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
second  actor,  are  decisive  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Tucker*s  view  (Introd.  to  Suppl. 
pp.  xxi-xxiv)  is  much  more  probable. 
He  sees  in  the  exaltation  of  Greeks  over 
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it  formed  one  of  a  group  dealing  willi  Ihe  flight  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus,  the  pursuit  by  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus, 
the  enforced  marriage,  the  murder  of  the  bridegrooms,  and 
the  trial  of  Hypermneslra,  who  alone  showed  compassion  upon 
her  husband.  But  the  constituent  parts  of  the  trilogy  are  not 
fully  known.  All  that  can  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that  the 
Danaides  also  formed  one  of  the  series,  that  it  came  after  the 
Supplices,  and  that  it  treated  of  the  marriage'.  Whether  the 
third  play  was  the  Aegyptlans  or  the  Makers  of  the  Bridal 
Chamber,  is  a  matter  for  speculation  ^  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether  the  Supplices  was  placed  first  or  second  in  the  com- 
bination. The  fulness  of  the  explanations  at  the  commencement 
of  the  play  are  in  favour  of  the  former  view;  but  the  absence, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  horror 
with  which  tile  maidens  regarded  marriage  with  their  cousins, 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  preceding  drama,  in 
which  this  matter  was  more  fully  emphasised. 

The  structure  of  the  Supplices  has  been  analysed  in  the 
previous  chapter,  and  its  archaic  character  explained'.  In 
all  other  respects  the  play,  in  spile  of  its  early  date,  reveals  the 
powers  of  Aeschylus  as  already  in  their  full  maturity.  The 
language  is  as  splendid  and  picturesque,  and  the  lone  as 
impressive,  as  in  any  other  drama.  The  prevailing  motive, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  ihe  justice  of  the  gods,  and  the  downfall 
of  insolence  and  impiety;  and  this  depth  of  purpose  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  subject  of  the  plot— the  abhorrence 
of  the  fugitives  for  the  proposed  marriage— was  not  of  a  kind  to 
fragmenl 


Egyplians  (cp.  especially  lines  gs*.  953) 
aa  eiaUntiun  o(  West  over  Essl.  and 
suppoies  an  allusion  to  the  approaching 
iavasion  of  the  PeiiJana.  He  would 
therefore  assign  Ihe  Supplices  to  about 
491  I.  C.  But  as  ■  nutter  of  fact  none 
of  Ihe  referencti  in  the  play  ate  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  sene  as  marks  of 
date. 

'  Strabo's  quotalinn  (5.  p.  «]i}< 
Siaxiy.ot  .  .  .  iy  'lulriirir  4  Aaroftri, 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  plays  were 
The   lines  in   one  of  tbe 


e  Danaidcii  (Iwi  iyttpei 
ffiiVfi  inisrais  rvfufiioasl  yS/toi  ui  SiVru'  (? ) 
air  itipori  T<  tal  ndpoit,  Nauclt,  p.  15) 
apparently  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the 

'  AlTiiitTim,  8at.a)i0rBiat,  Nothing 
is  known  about  the  contents  of  these 
two  plays,  either  of  which,  to  judge 
from  the  titles,  might  have  been  ihe 
third  in  the  trilogy.  On  the  whole 
question  see  Heimonn,  Op,  i,  pp.  314- 

'  S«  •bove,  p.  J5. 
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naturally  suggest  such  treatment.  As  a  dramatic  composition, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tragedy  lies,  not  so  much  in  the 
dialogue,  as  in  the  long  choral  odes,  with  their  vivid  picture 
of  the  emotions  of  the  suppliant  maidens,  clinging  to  the  altar 
for  protection,  and  now  holding  out  their  hands  in  prayer  to  the 
gods,  now  shrinking  in  terror  before  the  threats  of  the  herald, 
now  pouring  out  their  gratitude  to  the  king  of  Argos. 

(2)  The  Persae. 

,The  Persae,  the  next  in  date  of  the  seven  plays,  is  the  only 
surviving  Greek  tragedy  which  treats  of  a  non-mythical  subject. 
It  was  exhibited  in  472,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  whose  overthrow  it  celebrates  *.  Though  pro- 
duced, after  the  usual  fashion,  along  with  three  other  plays, 
it  appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  rest  in  point 
of  contents '.  Aristophanes  cites  an  incident  from  the  Persae 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  text ;  and  this  fact  has 
led  some  critics  to  suggest  that  there  were  two  versions  of  the 
play,  the  one  from  which  Aristophanes  quotes  being  that  per- 
formed at  Syracuse  by  the  request  of  Hieron.     But  the  rival 


^  Argnin.  Pers.  Aristophanes  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Persae  came  after  the 
Septem  (Ran.  1026  ttra  M6i^as  Tltpaas 
/i«Td  rovTo),  But  this  is  probably  mere 
carelessness. 

•  Argum.  Pers.  Al<rx»Aot  ivhca  ♦iFff, 
Utpomst  Tkavie^t  TlpofajBu,  Welcker 
(Trilogie,  p.  470  foil.)  tries  to  make  a 
trilogy  out  of  the  first  three  pla3rs,  based 
00  the  great  conflict  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  He  suggests  that  in 
the  Phinens  the  Argonauts  were  enter- 
tained by  king  Phineus,  who  told  them 
about  the  coming  Trojan  war,  and 
other  causes  of  collision  between  East 
and  West  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Phineus  to  support 
this  view.  As  for  the  Glaucus  of  the 
didascalia,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
r\avKot  n^rrcof  or  the  TXavtcos  IloTvitvt 
is  intended.  The  original  text  has 
merely   Tkavtcoif  and   norvicvs,   which 


appears  in  some  additions,  was  added 
by  a  later  hand.  If  we  assume  that 
the  TXavKos  IloTvii^s  (i.  e.  the  Glaucus 
of  Potniae  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  mares)  is  meant,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  possible  connexion 
between  this  play  and  the  Persae. 
Welcker,  however,  assumes  that  the 
Tkavitos  n6vrios  (i.  e.  Glaucus  the  sea 
god)  is  denoted ;  and  from  the  foct  that 
Himera  of  Sicily  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  fragments,  he  infers  that  the  god 
Glaucus,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  gave 
an  account  of  some  visit  to  Sicily, 
during  which  he  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  battle  between  Gelon  and  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera.  But  the 
whole  theory  depends  upon  a  series  of 
conjectures  and  assumptions;  and  this 
mixture  of  legend  and  history  is  per- 
haps hardly  in  the  manner  of  Greek 
tragedy. 
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Opinion  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  there  was  only  a  single 
version,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  somewhat  confused  in  his 
recollections ', 

In  no  work  of  Aeschylus  is  the  grandeur  of  his  mind  more 
strikingly  revealed.  In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  poet  the  play 
might  easily  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  manifestation  of 
national  pride.  But  the  Persae  is  pitched  in  a  higher  key, 
The  tone  is  one,  not  of  triumph,  but  of  solemn  warning, 
addressed  to  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  The  truth  con- 
tinually enforced  is  the  certainty  of  the  retribution  which  awaits 
the  oppressor.  In  the  great  history  of  the  Persian  War,  that 
which  strikes  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus  is,  not  so  much  the 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism,  or  of  Greek  against 
barbarian,  as  the  spectacle  of  divine  justice  humbling  the  pride 
of  nations.  To  him,  as  to  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  history  is 
a  revelation  of  the  will  of  provi.dence ;  and  the  ruin  of  armies, 
and  the  overthrow  of  nations,  are  but  examples  of  the  handiwork 
of  God. 

The  purpose  of  the  tragedy,  then,  is  essentially  a  moral  one  ; 
the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  Greeks  are  only  incidentally 
displayed.  At  the  same  time  no  device  can  be  conceived, 
which  would  have  placed  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  in  a  clearer 
light  than  the  device  adopted  by  Aeschylus.  In  laying  the 
scene  in  Persia  he  made  his  countrymen  the  witnesses,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  adversaries ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  emotions  which  such  a  performance 
must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  audience. 
Most  of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  events 
described.  In  the  drama  which  was  now  unfolded  before 
their  eyes  they  saw  their  enemies  receiving,  in  abject  despair, 
the  successive  tidings  of  calamity ;  they  heard  the  stately 
narrative  of  those  life  and  death  struggles  from  which  they 
had  just  emerged ;  and  they  beheld  the  actual  workings  of  that 


'  Aristoph.  Ran.   1018  ixipf  yovr.  imptobiilily  be  regarded  ju 

irU' itr)-(yi\«tj  wipi  Oapiiav  TtStfurot,  [ecultectiou  of  thenppeaMnceof  Dirius' 

I  J  X«P"'  *■  <Wi'  ri  n«V  urU  avytpoiaai  ghost  in  the  exiuing  Pcraae.    See  Scbot. 

tJwt*    lamr.     Tile    pas&agc    ta»y    col  ad  loc. 
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oppressive  despotism  from  which  they  themselves  had  nar- 
rowly escaped.  A  spectacle  of  this  kind  must  have  gone  to 
their  hearts  with  a  directness  which  no  legend  could  hope 
to  equal. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  no  individual  Greek  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  course  of  the  play.  The  omission 
is  remarkable,  and  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fear  of  exciting 
jealousy  and  party  feeling,  as  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  every- 
thing familiar,  and  of  imparting  a  sort  of  mysterious  dignity  to 
the  tragedy,  by  confining  it  to  strange  scenes  and  distant 
peoples.  The  usual  occupants  of  the  tragic  stage  being  gods 
and  heroes,  when  a  poet  ventured  to  descend  from  this  ideal 
region  into  the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  life,  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  accustomed  splendour  in  the 
performance.  This  result  might  be  attained,  in  part,  by  the 
exclusion  of  familiar  names  and  places,  and  the  selection  of 
things  marvellous  and  unknown.  As  Racine  observes,  the 
effect  upon  the  general  public  is  much  the  same,  whether  the 
action  of  a  play  be  separated  from  present  surroundings  by 
a  thousand  years,  or  by  a  thousand  leagues*.  To  some  such 
feeling  is  to  be  ascribed  that  air  of  remoteness  from  everyday 
life  which  pervades  the  Persae. 

The  sense  of  strangeness  is  intensified  by  the  local  colouring 
given  to  the  play.  Many  instances  are  to  be  found.  Long 
enumerations  of  Persian  names,  and  barbarous  exclamations  of 
sorrow,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ^  The  chorus  of  elders 
address  the  queen  with  oriental  adulation  as  '  wife  and  mother 
of  a  god ' ' ;  and  are  so  terrified  by  the  sight  of  Darius,  that  they 
dare  not  look  in  his  face,  or  answer  his  questions*.  Atossa's 
high-flown  description  of  her  libations — '  drops  from  the  flower- 
working  bee,  watery  tricklings  of  virgin  fountain,  splendour  of 
ancient  vine,  stainless  draught  of  untamed  mother* — suggests 
the  extravagance  of  oriental  imagination*.  The  final  scene,  too, 
in  which  Xerxes   and   the  chorus,  amid  wild  and  barbarous 

^  Preface  de  Bajazet,  quoted  by  M.       Cp.  Schol.  on  ii6d^'  Tltpatiti^  Bff^mjfM. 
Patin,  Eschyle.  p.  an.  *  Pers.  157.         *  Ibid.  694-696. 

»  Pere.    1-58,    302-330,    955-1  ooT.  *  Ibid.  607-618. 
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music,  abandon  themselves  to  paroxysms  of  sorrow,  is  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  picture  of  Persian  effeminacy'.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Aeschylus,  like  Shakespeare, 
and  most  early  poets,  shows  little  regard  for  archaeological 
accuracy.  The  gods  invoked  by  the  Persians  are  the  ordinary 
Greek  gods,  Zeus,  Hermes,  and  Apollo ' ;  a  statue  of  Apollo 
stands,  in  Greek  fashion,  before  the  royal  palace ;  the  offerings 
on  the  tomb  of  Darius  are  Greek,  and  not  Persian '. 

(3)   The  Septem, 

The  Septem  was  brought  out  in  467,  five  years  after  the 
Pcrsae*.  The  subject  of  the  trilogy  to  which  it  belonged  was 
the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Laius,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an 
hereditary  curse.  In  the  Laius,  the  first  of  the  three  plays,  the 
origin  of  the  evil  was  explained.  Laius  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  '  if  he  died  without  offspring  he  would 
preserve  the  city*';  but  he  impiously  disregarded  the  com- 
mands of  Apollo,  begot  a  son  called  Oedipus,  exposed  him  on 
Cithaeron,  and  so  brought  his  family  under  the  ban  of  heaven'. 
In  the  Oedipus  the  results  of  his  conduct  began  to  be  seen. 
Oedipus,  now  grown  to  manhood,  had  slain  his  father  unawares, 
and  become  king  of  Thebes.  On  discovering  his  incestuous 
marriage  with  his  mother,  he  put  out  his  eyes  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  pronounced  over  his  two  sons.  Eteocles  and  Polyneices, 
a  fatal  imprecation,  '  that  they  shall  divide  their  inheritance  with 
the  sword  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  equal  shares'.*  This 
imprecation  is  fulfilled  in  the  Septem.  Eteocles,  now  ruler  of 
Thel)es,  is  attacked  by  Pol^Tieices  with  an  Argive  host ;  the 
two  brothers  slay  each  other  in  battle ;  and  the  share  of  the 
inhrritance  which  each  of  them  obtains  is  a  grave  in  Theban 
territory. 

*  Pen.  r/ofUlo;^.     Cp.  937  MapiOP'       *Erni  M  O^dat.  ^t^Tli  wurvftM^. 
UfTov   $ptirrfTiipot    9ii4m  Icmxi^,   1054  *  .Scpl.  74J-750- 

ivi/)w  r^  Mt^ior.  *  \U\i\.  741   751.     Vl^^.  Aewh.    \n 

•  Ilii<l.  J05,  5JII.  6j<;,  915.  (Nauck>. 

•  Ibi<i.  }05,  607  full  'Sept.   77«  79»f  907.  5>o*.      I"'**:- 

*  Ai|;um.  .Se|>t.  <3<Ux#74«2  9M7tri5ov       Ackch.  173    Nauck  . 
tfAi/4«iafl«    07''     k^'uMk    A«%,    OiUm%U, 
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The  play  would  naturally  conclude  with  the  deaths  of  the  two 
brothers.  But  an  extra  scene  is  appended,  in  which  Antigone 
proclaims  her  resolve  to  defy  the  laws,  and  to  bury  Polyneices, 
in  spite  of  the  edict  prohibiting  his  interment.  Many  critics 
regard  this  episode  as  a  later  interpolation,  inserted  in  imitation 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  and  contend  that  it  not  only 
spoils  the  conclusion  of  the  trilogy,  but  is  also  shown  to  be 
spurious  by  the  fact  of  its  requiring  three  actors*.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  scene  to  suggest  the  hand  pf  an 
interpolator.  And  the  difficulty  about  the  actors  is  of  little 
moment,  since,  even  supposing  that  a  third  actor  was  as  yet 
unknown,  the  part  of  Ismene  might  easily  have  been  taken  by 
one  of  those  extra  performers,  who  were  frequently  employed 
on  the  tragic  stage*.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  Sophocles 
the  prohibition  of  the  burial  comes  from  Creon,  while  in  Aeschy- 
lus it  comes  from  the  people  of  Thebes ;  and  this  difference, 
though  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  is  against  the  theory  of  Sopho- 
clean  influence*.  Moreover,  the  solemn  dirge  over  the  dead 
bodies,  while  thoroughly  Aeschylean  in  style,  was  foreign 
to  the  taste  of  later  generations,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  interpolated. 

Even  on  aesthetic  grounds  the  scene  may  be  defended.  It  is 
true  that  it  interferes  with  the  symmetrical  construction  of  the 
trilogy,  suggesting  coming  misfortunes,  instead  of  rounding  off 
the  calamities  of  the  past.  But  at  the  same  time  it  affords 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  preceding  horrors.  Up  to  this 
point  the  plot  of  the  three  tragedies  had  been  a  long  record  of 
sin  and  violence,  ending  with  the  unnatural  hatred  of  the 
brothers.  The  courage  and  sisterly  devotion  of  Antigone 
relieves  the  general  darkness  of  the  picture,  and  sheds  a  gleam 
of  light  over  the  final  scene  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
family. 

The  Septem    is  a  good   example   of  the  transitional  stage 

^  See,  amonfr  others,  Bergk,  Griech.  the  third  actor  may  have  been  known 

Lit.  3,  p.  303.  as    early  as   467.    On  the  extra  per- 

'  The  thiid  actor  was  introdaced  by  formers,  or  vapaxofffyiiim'm.f  see  Attic 

Sophocles,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  468.  Theatre,  p.  11  a. 
Hence  it  is  just  possible  that  the  use  of         *  Sept.  1005,  ^^^* 
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between  the  old  choral  songs  and  the  regular  drama  ^  The 
greater  portion  of  the  tragedy  is  lyrical  and  descriptive.  We 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  besieged  city,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
rumours  and  alarms.  Long  choral  dances  exhibit  the  frantic 
terror  of  the  women ;  while  speeches  and  addresses,  fired  with 
warlike  sentiment,  explain  the  preparations  for  attack  and 
defence.  Suddenly,  when  the  performance  is  well  advanced, 
we  reach  the  point  of  dramatic  interest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
action  is  rapid  and  decisive.  Eteocles  announces  his  ominous 
resolve  to  confront  his  brother,  and  rushes  forth  to  the  combat. 
The  news  of  the  issue  speedily  arrives,  the  corpses  of  the  two 
brothers  are  brought  in,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  lamentation 
of  the  sisters  and  the  heroism  of  Antigone. 

A  spiric  of  martial  enthusiasm  pervades  the  whole  work, 
which  was  described  by  the  ancients,  and  not  without  justice, 
as  Mull  of  the  war-god'.'  The  most  celebrated  scene  is  the 
one  relating  to  the  fourteen  champions,  which  is  constructed 
with  as  much-  symmetry  of  arrangement  as  a  choral  ode.  As 
the  messenger  describes  each  Argive  chieftain,  Eteocles  answers 
him,  in  a  speech  of  almost  equal  length,  with  an  account  of  the 
rival  Theban  hero ;  and  the  pairs  of  speeches  are  concluded  with 
a  lyrical  appeal  from  the  chorus.  Thus  the  whole  episode  con- 
sists of  seven  symmetrical  parts.     It  is  essentially  undramatic 


*  Sacb  has  hitherto  been  the  opinion 
of  every  critic.  I)i.  Vcrrall,  however, 
in  the  Intro(iuction  to  hit  edition  of  the 
play,  takes  a  <hflierent  view,  and  re|{ards 
the  Septcm  a»  a  remarkable  example  of 
kkill  in  diamatic  conUruction.  He 
coiitidcrt  ^Introd.  {>.  xxxvii)  that  'for 
gruwih  of  interest  up  to  the  climax  it 
ha*  only  one  itU|K'rior  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, the  plot  of  theOe<lipus  T>rani.U4/ 
The  loi:^;  central  scene,  in  which  the 
rival  champions  are  (iescribetl.  and  which 
has  tjtijcially  been  rcjjaided  as  epic 
rather  than  dramatic  in  tone,  has, 
according;  to  his  view,  an  inteiibe  tragic 
ftigriticaiKC,  the  {K>int  bemg  that,  a» 
each  pair  i>f  champions  is  succcsuvely 
told  ufl,  the    audience    perceive    with 


incrcaiiing  horror  that  the  final  pair 
must  ine\'iubly  consist  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  that  a  fratricidal  conflict 
mukt  cn^vnt.     This  theonr  i%  worked  out 

0 

by  him  with  the  (greatest  skill  and  in- 
genuity. But  it  may  perha|>»  )>e  objectetl 
j)  th.it  if  this  hail  been  the  main  motive 
of  the  scene,  Aeschylus  would  have 
made  it  more  ap|iarent  to  the  ordinary 
reader  and  S|iectator,  (i)  that  in  any 
casi  the  dcMiriptions  of  the  champions 
are  tiM>  long  and  elaUtrate  ft>r  any 
dram  At  tt.  pur)iufee.  Such  ap{iear»  tu 
have  been  the  opinion  uf  Kunpidck  : 
see  the  next  }>age,  note  i. 

*  AriiktO|»h.  Kan.  lOJi  'A^wt /•ctfrur. 
Plut.  t^>Qacst.  Symp.  7.  I  a 
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in  tone,  and  its  improbability  has  been  noticed  by  Euripides, 
who  points  out  the  absurdity  of  such  lengthy  narratives  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  very  walls  *.  But  it  is  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  descriptive  power,  and  the  splendour  and  incisiveness  of 
the  language  redeem  it  from  any  charge  of  monotony.  It 
appears  to  have  been  accompanied,  like  other  narrative  speeches 
in  the  Greek  drama,  by  illustrative  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus ;  and  it  was  probably  in  this  scene  that  Telestes,  the 
dancer  of  Aeschylus,  obtained  his  celebrity,  on  account  of 
the  skill  with  which  he  depicted  in  dumb  show  the  martial 
fury  of  the  combatants-. 

(4)  The  Prometheus. 

Though  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  the  general  structure  of  the  play,  in  which  the 
choral  odes  are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  dialogue, 
proves  that  it  came  after  the  Septem,  and  was  one  of  the  poet's 
latest  works '.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of 
a  trilogy,  along  with  Prometheus  Unbound  and  Prometheus 
the  Fire-Bringer*.  The  subject  of  the  plot  is  the  punishment 
of  Prometheus  for  raising  mankind  from  their  brutish  condition, 

*  Ear.  rhocn.  749-753  nS^o;  XoxoT©^  scene,  it  woald  place  the  Prometheus  at 
wpo%  vvXm<7iK,  wi  kiyus,  \  tffovs  taoifft  any  rate  after  46S  B.  C.  But  the  part  of 
woXffuoifTiy  dyriOus.  \  ovoiia  f  iKoffrov  Kpdrot  may  have  been  taken  by  a  vapa- 
ikarpi0^  woXX^  kiyfipf  ix9fMJv  Iv  ax/rol^  XopTfrffia  i^see  Attic  Theatre,  p.  212). 
r<ix«(rfK  tca&rjfiivw,  Euripides  avoids  The  style  of  the  play  is  the  only  safe 
the  difficulty  by  placing  his  description  criterion  of  date. 

of  the  champions  at  the  beginning  of  *  The  Schol.  on  Prom.  5 1 1  (Ik  7^^  r^ 

the  play,  in  a  scene  between  Antigone  4^^f  ^pifuiTt   kv*Txu)  proves    that    the 

and  the  attendant,  who  view  the  Argive  IlpofjiTf0€vs  AmJ/ickos  followed  the  A#a- 

host  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  folm/s.     The  Schol.  on  Prom.  94  (t^k 

*  Athen.  p.  22  *Api(JTOtc\TJi  yovv  /wpttrfj'  woKvtrij,  iv  yap  xy  Uvptpop^ 
t^triy  oTi  Tfki<TTyj^,  6  A/(rxvAot;  6pxiJ(fTris,  rptts  fivptAias  ifnjffl  lk64<T9ai  airruy)  would 
ovrats  ^y  r(x*'<^*>  fi^^^Tc  ly  rqt  opxuaSai  show  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
Tov%  'Ewra  Itl  Bri0at  ipavfpd.  wotfjaai  rd  the  nvptp6pos  and  the  l^taftorrrp.  It  is 
wpaynara  ^i'  upxrjafofs.  See  the  Attic  true  that  in  the  Atcfuirrrfs  it  is  said  that 
Theatre,  p.  289.  the  imprisonment  of  Prometheus  will 

'  The    reference  to   the  eruption  of  last   for  thirteen   generations,  till    the 

Etna  (11.  366-37 2\  which  occurred  in  birth  of  Hercules    iProm.   774).      Hut 

475  B.  c,  only  shows  that  the  Prome-  the  rptts  fofpta^s  of  the  Tlvp^pos  may 

theus  was  written  after  that  date.     If  be  merely  a  vague  phrase  for  a  long 

three  actors  were  required  in  the  opening  lapse  of  time,  like  iitpitrift. 
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and  teaching  them  the  use  of  lire  and  various  other  arts,  in 
defiance  of  the  commands  of  Zeus.  For  this  offence  he  is 
chained  to  a  rock  near  the  ocean,  and  finally  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  Tartarus ;  but  it  is  intimated,  in  the  course  of 
the  drama,  that  he  will  eventually  be  delivered  by  a  descendant 
of  lo,  and  that  Zeus  will  be  compelled  to  consent  to  his  release, 
in  order  to  learn  from  him  the  secret  of  a  certain  danger  by 
which  he  is  threatened '. 

After  the  Prometheus  Bound  came  the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
in  which  the  liberation  of  the  hero  was  accomplished.  The 
scene,  in  this  latter  play,  was  laid  in  the  Caucasus,  where 
Prometheus  again  stood  fixed  to  a  rock,  having  been  removed 
from  Tartarus.  The  action  commenced  with  the  approach  of 
a  chorus  of  brother  Titans,  who  came  to  condole  with  the 
victim,  and  to  whom  Prometheus  related,  in  a  long  speech,  the 
story  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  vulture  which  gnawed  his 
liver.  Then  Hercules  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  after 
being  told  of  the  laborious  wanderings  which  awaited  him, 
shot  the  vulture  and  freed  Prometheus.  Zeus  was  informed  of 
the  danger  of  his  intended  marriage  with  Thetis,  and  his  anger 
finally  appeased'.  From  this  brief  summary,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  existing  fragments,  we  see  that  the  play  had 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Prometheus  Bound.  The  central 
figure  in  both  dramas  was  Prometheus  chained  to  a  crag;  the 
chorus  of  sympathetic  Titans  corresponded  to  the  chorus  of 
ocean  nymphs ;  and  the  narrative  of  Hercules*  journey  to  the 
West  served  as  a  sort  of  pendant  to  lo's  wanderings  in 
the  East. 

The  remaining  play  of  the  trilog}'  was  Prometheus  the  Fire- 
Bringer.  It  used  to  be  commonly  supposed  that  this  tragedy 
was  the  first  of  the  series,  and  described  the  outbreak  of  thr 
feud  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus.  But  the  causes  of  the 
feud  are  explained  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  with  so  much 
completeness,  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  sanu* 
subject  had  already  been  treated  in  a  previous  play.     It  seem5 

»  Trom.  755  775 

'  NauJc,  1  tag.  Grace.  Frmg.  pp.  63*68. 
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more  likely,  therefore,  that  this  Prometheus  was  the  last  of  the 
group,  and  that  it  was  a  drama  of  local  and  patriotic  interest, 
commemorating  the  introduction  into  Athens  of  the  cultus  of 
Prometheus  the  Fire-Bringer^  Prometheus  was  worshipped 
at  Athens  under  this  title  with  special  reverence.  There  was 
an  annual  torch-race  in  his  honour ;  the  mark  of  his  footstep 
was  shown  on  a  rock  in  the  Acropolis;  and  an  altar  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  preserved  the  memory  of  his  reconciliation 
with  Hephaestus*.  These  various  features  of  local  religion 
might  easily  have  been  worked  up  into  a  grand  concluding 
drama,  similar  to  the  Anal  scene  in  the  Eumenides,  where  the 
establishment  of  the  Furies  in  their  new  home  at  Athens  is 
also  celebrated  with  patriotic  pride. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  is  to  find  any 
justification  for  the  odious  conduct  of  Zeus,  and  for  the  severity 
with  which  he  punishes  Prometheus  on  account  of  his  services 
towards  mankind.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
some  scholars,  that  the  people  of  Athens  must  have  been 
shocked  by  such  a  representation.  According  to  the  popular 
belief  the  gods,  though  superior  to  men  in  strength  and  power, 
were  swayed  by  the  same  passions  and  animosities ;  and  the 
picture  of  Zeus  as  a  powerful  despot,  crushing  all  opposition  to 
his  will,  in  spite  of  the  nobility  of  his  victim,  would  scarcely 
have  offended  the  religious  conscience  of  an  Athenian  audience. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  this  conception  of  Zeus  with  the 
conception  which  prevails  in  the  other  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
where  he  is  depicted  as  the  personification  of  perfect  justice. 

The  critics  generally  agree  in  supposing  that  the  mystery  was 
solved  in  the  later  plays  of  the  trilogy.  But  they  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  solution.  Some  contend  that  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  composition  was  to  portray,  as  in  the 
Eumenides,  the  gradual  triumph  of  new  principles  over  old, 
and  the  victory  of  the  mild  Olympian  gods  over  the  rude  earth- 

'  This  theory  was  first  develoi^  by  o9at  seems  to  show  that  the  Ilvp^^pot 

Wcstpbal   (Prolegomena  za  Aeschylus  was  the  iast^  and  not  the  Jirst,  of  the 

Tragbdten,  p.  ao7).     Cp.  Schol.  Prom.  series. 

94  Iv  fap  r^  Tlvp^p^  rptts    latptAlas  *  Pans.  1.  30.  a.     SchoL  Soph.  Oed. 

f7^  dta^oiu,  where  the  tense  of  UU-  CoL  55. 
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bom  deities '.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  feeling  in  the 
Prometheus  Bound.  On  the  contrary,  Zeus  is  there  the  repre- 
sentative of  brute  force  and  selfish  despolism ;  sympathy  and 
humanity  are  the  quaHiies  of  Prometheus.  Others  imagine 
that  the  scheme  of  the  trilogy  was  to  exhibit  the  gradual 
development  of  Zeus'  character.  In  the  Prometheus  Bound  he 
is  represented  as  a  new  niler,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
universal  justice,  typified  by  Prometheus  and  the  gods  of  the 
underworld;  while  the  reconciliation  effected  in  the  following 
play  was  the  result  of  the  slow  purification  of  his  soul,  brought 
about  by  the  lapse  of  ages'.  But  here  again  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  even  in  the  first  of  the  three  dramas  some 
glimpses  into  the  motive  of  the  whole  trilogy,  and  some  more 
plausible  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  Zeus.  We  should  not 
have  expected  to  find  Prometheus  so  entirely  in  the  right,  and 
Zeus  so  entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Perhaps  the  truth  may  be  that  even  in  the  concluding  plays 
there  was  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Aeschylus 
may  have  fallen  into  one  of  those  inconsistencies  to  which  he 
was  often  exposed,  in  his  attempt  to  ennoble  the  ancient 
mythology.  The  story  of  Prometheus,  resolute  in  self-devotion 
and  unshaken  by  threats  of  vengeance,  offered  a  splendid 
subject  for  tragedy.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Aeschylus, 
attracted  by  this  idea,  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  delineation 
of  the  heroic  Titan,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  effective  contrast, 
left  Zeus  as  he  found  him  in  the  legend,  regardless  of  the 
inconsistency  with  his  usual  utterances  about  the  supreme 
being.  Other  great  writers  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  avoiding  similar  difficulties;  and  the  despicable  character 
attributed  to  Aeneas,  in  the  course  of  his  relations  with  Dido, 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  parallel  instance.  But  the  best 
example  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  Milton.  The  republican  poet, 
urged  on  by  his  dramatic  sympathies  and  by  his  love  of 
freedom  and  independence,  has  drawn  the  'unconquerable 
will'  of  Satan,   and  his  'courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,' 

eck  Lilrn 


'  E.g.  K.  O.  Miiller, 
tore,  p.  31S  CIL 


.digii 


E.g.  De  Fnjc.  ttude  snt  I«  iiiet 
moniles  d'Aeschylc 
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with  so  much  force  and  enthusiasm,  as  to  disturb  the  ethical 
balance  of  his  general  scheme ;  and  there  is  some  justification 
for  Shelley's  criticism,  that  Satan  is  the  real  hero  of  Paradise 
Lost  \ 

In  spite  of  these  objections  the  Prometheus  is  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Aeschylus.  The  central  idea  of  the  play — 
that  of  a  god  submitting  of  his  own  free  will  to  ages  of  torment, 
in  order  to  rescue  mankind  from  their  degradation — is  a  con-  l 
ception  so  sublime,  and  so  alien  to  the  usual  spirit  of  Greek 
religion,  that  some  of  the  early  fathers  perceived  in  it  a  dim 
presentiment  of  Christian  doctrine'.  But  the  drama  may  be 
regarded  from  many  points  of  view.  It  may  be  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  a  noble  example  of  self-sacrifice,  but  also  as  a  type 
of  man's  struggle  against  destiny,  or  of  the  conflict  between 
liberty  and  oppression*.  It  will  affect  different  minds  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  afHrm  that  any  one 
of  these  ideas  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Aeschylus.  Hence 
it  is  unnecessary,  with  the  older  critics,  to  endeavour  to 
define  the  motive  of  the  composition  in  a  single  phrase  *.  The 
great  charm  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  lies  in  its  varied  and 
perennial  suggestiveness. 

The  plot  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Prometheus,  bound  to 
a  rock,  discourses  about  his  sufferings  with  Oceanus  and  the 
ocean  nymphs,  refuses  to  reveal  to  Hermes  the  fatal  secret  of 
which  he  is  possessed,  and  is  finally  plunged  into  an  abyss 
beneath  the  earth.  The  thinness  of  the  material  is  supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  lo,  who  comes  in  the  course  of 
her  wanderings  to  the  place  where  Prometheus  is  chained,  tells 
him  of  her  past  adventures,  and  is  informed  of  her  future 
destiny.  Her  entrance  upon  the  scene,  though  purely  casual, 
is  to  some  extent  justified  by  her  connexion  with  the  plot,  since 
it  is  one  of  her  descendants  who  eventually  liberates  the 
prisoner.     Moreover,  the  narratives  delivered  by  herself  and 

*  Preface  to  the  Prometheus  Unbound.      p.   289    (edition    of    1833).     Passow, 

*  Tertull.  Advers.  Marc.  1. 1  (quoted       Opusc.  p.  30. 

by  Patin,  Eschyle,  p.  368).  *  For  their  various  theories  see  Bcm- 

'  Cp.  Byron's   Prometheus,  vol.    x,      hardy,  Griech.  Lit.  2.  3.  p.  371. 
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Prometheus  add  lightness  and  variety  to  the  general  effect, 
and  carry  the  mind  away  from  gloomy  surroundings  into  lands 
of  romance  and  marvel.  But  the  length  to  which  they  are 
protracted  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  style  of  drama. 

In  modern  times  the  Prometheus  has  been  the  most  widely 
popular,  and  the  most  frequently  imitated,  of  all  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus.  Shelley  published  a  continuation  of  it.  Byron, 
besides  composing  a  lyric  on  the  subject,  confessed,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  the  Prometheus  Bound  had  influenced  every- 
thing he  ever  wrote'.  Calderon  was  the  author  of  an  alle- 
gorical statue  of  Prometheus;  and  Goethe  began  a  drama 
founded  on  that  of  Aeschylus,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Other 
imitations  by  lesser  poets  are  too  numerous  to  mention  *. 

(5)  7^^  Oresteia, 

The  Agamemnon,  Choephori,  and  Eumenides  were  the  last 
tragedies  composed  by  Aeschylus,  and  were  produced  in  458, 
two  years  before  his  death,  along  with  the  satyric  drama 
Proteus*.  The  tetralogy  as  a  whole  was  called  the  Oresteia, 
a  name  which,  whether  due  to  Aeschylus  or  not,  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  any  rate  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes*.   The  contents  of  the  Proteus  are  unknown,  and  its 


»  B>  ron'f  Workf.  vol.  iv.  p.  67 :  *  Of 
the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylui  I  was 
passionately  fond  as  a  boy.  .  .  .  Indeed 
that  and  the  Medea  were  the  only  ones, 
except  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  which 
ever  much  pleased  me.  The  Prome- 
theus, if  not  exactly  in  my  plan  (i.  e. 
concerning  Manfred),  has  always  been 
so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any- 
thtnf;  that  I  have  written.* 

'  Sec  Paiin.  Flschyle,  pp.  303,  304. 

'  Argum.  Aesch.  Agam. 

*  Aristoph.  Kan.  1119  coi  n^  4v* 
airrcvt  tovt  wpokiyi»v%  aov  rpiif^fioi  .  .  . 
wfino¥  M  fUM  T%^  4(  'Op€<m.as  kiy*. 
This  f)assa)*e  firesents  some  difficulty, 
because  ;i)  there  is  no  pruloguc  to  the 
'Op4 ania  as  a  whole,  and  (j)  that  irom 
which  Actchylttsprooecdi  to  qoole  is  the 


prologue  of  the  Choephori.  Why  this 
latter  should  have  been  styled  by 
Aristophanes  the  '  prologue  from  the 
Oresteia  '  isa  puzxling  question.  Some 
critics  suggest  that  the  term  'Op4^r§ia 
was  originally  the  name,  not  of  the 
tetralogy,  but  of  the  Choephori,  which 
i'calt  with  the  vengeance  of  Orestes. 
Hut  (1)  Aristocle's  Didascaliae  gave 
'Optarua  as  the  name  of  the  tetralogy  : 
cp.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  1124  rttfa- 
koyiop  ^po¥at  ri^  *Optcrtiair  al  Atia^- 
mkiat,  'ATO^^ora,  Xo^^^ovt.  Ev^ri- 
<at.  Tlfrria  carvfutim.  {i)  There  is 
another  example  in  Aristiiphancs  of  a 
passage  bring  cited  from  the  ti  tralogy, 
instead  of  from  the  individual  play,  vit. 
Thesm.  135  4«  r^  Av«ov^7«taf  4/M<r#ai 
^i;Ao^M4,  where  the  quotation  which 
follows  it  from  the  Edooi,  one  of  the 
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connexion  with  the  preceding  tragedies  obscure ;  but  it  prob- 
ably dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  related  the  story  of  his  detention  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  his  rescue  by  the  help  of  Proteus,  the  sea-god. 

The  subject  of  the  trilogy  is  one  of  those  dark  stories  of 
hereditary  guilt,  of  which  the  Septem  has  already  supplied 
an  example.  Atreus  had  sown  the  first  seeds  of  woe  by  his 
murder  of  the  children  of  Thyestes;  and  Agamemnon,  later 
on,  had  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  results  are  unfolded  in  the  Oresteia. 
Clytaemnestra,  assisted  by  her  paramour  Aegisthus,  murders 
Agamemnon,  partly  to  conceal  her  adultery,  partly  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  murderers  are  slain  in  turn 
by  Orestes,  who  thus  incurs  the  guilt  of  matricide.  For  this 
offence  he  is  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Furies,  who 
t3rpify  the  workings  of  remorse,  and  by  whom  he  is  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  until  at  length  he  reaches  Athens,  where  he 
finds  release  from  his  sufferings. 

The  story  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Homer,  but  contains, 
as  related  by  him,  none  of  those  subtler  traits  which  appeared 
in  later  times,  such  as  the  mixture  of  motives  in  the  case  of 
Clytaemnestra,  and  the  hesitation  and  remorse  of  Orestes.  In 
Homer  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  lust,  murder,  and  laudable 
revenge'.  At  a  subsequent  date  it  was  treated  at  length  by 
Stesichorus  in  his  Oresteia,  and  by  Agias  in  his  Nosti,  one  of 
the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  *.  Little,  however,  is  known  as  to 
the  form  which  the  legend  assumed  in  these  two  narratives, 

tragedies  of  the  Lycurgeia.  (3)  Though  (Hesych.  v.  Towat ),  and  Galen  ascribes 

several  hundred  titles  of  Greek  tragedies  to  the  npofiij$fvs  A€<r/jt6fTrjs  some  lines 

have   been   preserved,   there   is  not   a  from  the  Avofikvos  (Frag.  Aesch.   195 

tingle  example  of  a  title  formed  on  the  Nanck). 

analogy  of 'Opf(rrc/a.     (4)  Possibly  the  *  Od.   i.  35   foil.;   3.  263  foil.;    4. 

form  of  the  quotation  was  due  to  mere  521  foil. ;  11.  409  foil, 

carelessness.     By  a   somewhat  similar  ^  The  Noaroi  described  the  return  of 

confusion  passages  in  one  of  the  later  Agamemnon,  and  his  murder  by  Cly. 

plays  of  a   tetralogy  are  occasionally  taemnestra.     The  *Of>6ar€/a,  of  which 

quoted  as  though  they  occurred  in  the  some  fragments  remain,  dealt  with  the 

first     Thus  Hesychius  cites  a  word  in  vengeance  and  remorse  of  Orestes, 
the  Choephori  as  from  the  Agamemnon 

I  2 
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except  that  in  Stesichorus  the  idea  of  Orestes'  remorse  was 
now  made  prominent,  and  he  was  pursued  by  the  avenging 
spirit  of  his  mother'.  Later  on  Pindar,  in  a  passing  reference, 
suggested  that  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  Iphigeneia,  and  not 
mere  lust,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Clytaemnestra's  crime '. 
Nothing  further  of  importance  can  be  ascertained  concerning 
the  early  history  of  the  legend.  At  the  same  time  these  brief 
notices  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  already  been  to 
a  certain  extent  developed  and  expanded,  and  its  meaning 
intensified,  even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus. 

But  the  depth  of  moral  significance  which  it  acquires  in  the 
hands  of  Aeschylus  was  essentially  his  own  creation.  Under 
his  treatment  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
pictures  of  guilt  and  retribution  which  was  ever  painted  by  any 
poet.  One  thought  inspires  the  whole  trilogy  from  first  to 
last — the  thought  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  the  past,  and  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  and  which 
still  cries  out  unceasingly  for  vengeance.  This  recollection 
seems  to  haunt  the  very  souls  of  the  actors  in  the  successive 
tragedies.  It  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  minds  of  the 
Theban  elders,  damps  their  joy  at  the  news  of  the  victory,  and 
fills  them  with  gloomy  forebodings.  It  forms  the  constant 
burden  of  those  odes  in  the  Choephori,  where  the  chorus  justify 
the  approaching  act  of  retribution.  It  is  never  absent  from  the 
lips  of  the  Furies,  as  they  pursue  Orestes  with  righteous 
chastisement. 

The  Agamemnon  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
all  Greek  tragedies,  though  its  structure  is  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious, and  it  possesses  few  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
attraction  in  a  modern  drama.  The  antique  severity  of  the 
style  is  brought  into  prominent  relief,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  various  imitations  of  modern  authors  \  In  these  latter 
works  the  interest  centres  mainly  in  the  passions  and  the 
plot— in  the  struggles  between  love  and  honour  which  agitate 
the  breast  of  Clytaemnestra,  and  in  the  sudden  difficulties  and 

'  Schol.  EOT.  Ore»t.  358,  ■  Pyth.  :i.  15  foil. 

'  £.  g.  AIGeri'i  Agamemnone. 
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counter-manoeuvres  which  hinder  the  execution  of  the  murder. 
In  Aeschylus,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  vacillation  of 
motive,  and  the  action,  slight  as  it  is,  moves  forward  steadily 
and  without  hindrance  to  the  inevitable  conclusion.  But  the 
absence  of  all  complexity  in  the  conduct  of  the  incidents  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the  tone,  as  the 
helpless  victim  draws  closer  and  closer  to  his  doom.  Scene 
follows  scene  in  an  ascending  scale  of  tragic  intensity.  The 
first  note  is  struck  by  the  guarded  hints  and  allusions  of  the 
watchman.  Then  follow  the  reminiscences  and  apprehensions 
of  the  chorus,  the  dejected  narratives  of  the  herald,  and  the 
hollow  and  hypocritical  greetings  between  Clytaemnestra  and 
Agamemnon.  In  all  these  passages  the  sound  of  approaching 
calamity  grows  louder  and  louder,  until  at  length*  it  reaches  its 
climax  in  the  ravings  of  Cassandra,  which  foretell  the  commis- 
sion of  the  murder. 

The  introduction  of  Cassandra,  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
finest  scene  in  the  play,  answers  a  double  object.  As  an 
example  of  the  insolence  of  Agamemnon,  in  bringing  home 
his  captive  mistress  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  wife,  it  lessens 
our  sympathy  with  his  misfortune,  and  fixes  our  attention  on 
his  guilt,  in  accordance  with  the  moral  purpose  of  the  trilogy. 
At  the  same  time  the  inspired  utterances  of  the  prophetess 
serve  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  audience  those  dark  crimes 
of  Atreus  which  were  the  primal  source  of  the  present  evil. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  Agamemnon  is  the  humorous 
scene  which  follows  the  murder.  The  sententious  ineptitude 
of  the  old  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  crisis,  is  one  of  those 
passages  of  semi-comedy  with  which  Aeschylus  occasionally 
relieves  the  tension  of  the  feelings ;  and  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  speeches  of  the  porter  which  precede  the  discovery  of 
the  murder  in  Macbeth,  or  with  the  bantering  dialogue  of  the 
gentlemen  after  the  death-scene  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy. 

The  Choephori  contains  the  vengeance  of  Orestes,  and  the 
slaughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra.  The  latter  part  of 
the  play,  in  which  the  deed  is  accomplished,  displays  more 
ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  the  management  of  the  incidents 
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than  is  usual  in  Aeschylus ;  and  the  deception  practised  by  the 
nurse  upon  Aegisthus  is  the  earliest  example  in  Greek  tragedy 
of  anything  resembling  a  modern  plot'.  But  the  first  half 
is  almost  devoid  of  action,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  long 
'commus,'  in  which  Orestes,  Electra,  and  the  chorus  stand 
round  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  appealing  to  him  for  aid,  and 
recalling  his  mournful  destiny.  This  episode,  which  appears  far 
too  lengthy  for  modern  taste,  has  provoked  much  discussion, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  prolonged  has  been  variously 
explained,  either  as  denoting  a  certain  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Orestes,  or  as  heightening  the  feelings  of  suspense  and 
horror  with  which  the  coming  doom  is  anticipated '•  But  we 
should  remember  that  a  scene  of  this  kind,  like  many  other 
duets  between  stage  and  chorus  in  Aeschylus,  is  more  suitable 
for  acting  than  for  reading ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  spectacle  in  the  theatre— the  black-robed  maidens 
beside  the  tomb,  the  weeping  figures  of  Electra  and  Orestes, 
the  varied  gestures  of  anger,  sorrow,  and  revenge,  and  the 
diverse  tones  of  the  music,  rising  and  falling  with  the  different 
emotions  of  the  assembled  group — would  go  far,  during  the 
actual  performance,  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  monotony  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience. 

The  older  vase-paintings  which  depict  the  vengeance  of 
Orestes  represent  him  as  stabbing  Aegisthus  in  the  breast, 
while  Clytaemnestra  is  endeavouring  to  strike  the  assailant  with 
an  axe  from  behind.  The  same  type  of  scene,  though  with  slight 
varieties  of  detail,  recurs  so  frequently,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  represents  the  ancient  version  of  the  legend,  as 
given  by  Stesichonis  and  the  Epic  Cycle  ^  According  to  this 
account,  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra  must  have  been  slain 
together  after  a  promiscuous  struggle.  Aeschylus  has  altered  the 
circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  He  still  retains  the  axe,  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  old  pictures,  as  the  weapon  of 
Clytaemnestra  \      But  he  has  caused  Aegisthus  to  be  slain  first, 

*  Choeph.  734-78J.  iiijl-1115. 

*  Mullcr*»  Cireck  Literature,  p.  35 J-  *  Chocpb.   M9  9o«i|  m 
Sidgwick't  Choephori,  p.  xIy.                       WX«««r  ii%  r^xo/t- 

*  bftunieitter*!    Dcsknuler,  j,    pp. 
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in  order  to  introduce  that  impressive  scene  between  mother  and 
son,  in  which  the  horrors  of  matricide  are  powerfully  portrayed, 
and  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  effects  which  are  to  follow. 

These  effects  are  exhibited  in  the  Eumenidcs.  Orestes,  it  is 
true,  was  justified,  both  by  the  commands  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Greek  ideas  of  right,  in  killing  the  murderers  of  his  father'. 
Yet  the  slaughter  of  a  mother  is  a  deed  of  such  atrocity  that  it 
cannot  pass  unpunished,  and  he  is  pursued  with  relentless 
hatred  by  the  Furies.  He  flies  to  Delphi,  and  is  purified  by 
Apollo.  But  the  Furies  still  dog  his  steps  till  he  arrives  at 
Athens,  where  he  is  tried  before  the  Areopagus  *.  The  Furies 
accuse,  Apollo  defends,  and  the  votes  of  the  Areopagites  are 
divided  equally  on  both  sides.  Finally  he  is  acquitted  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Athene. 

Throughout  this  play  the  interest  is  transferred  from  persons 
to  principles.  The  human  element  becomes  of  less  importance, 
and  Orestes  and  his  fortunes  sink  into  the  background.  Their 
place  is  taken  by  the  great  gods  of  Olympus  and  of  Tartarus, 
who  represent  opposing  ordinances.  Law  and  Justice,  typified 
by  the  Furies,  demand  the  punishment  of  the  matricide ;  while 
Equity,  personified  by  Apollo  and  Zeus,  pleads  for  the  release 
of  the  avenger  of  crime.  It  is  between  these  mighty  com- 
batants that  the  battle  is  waged.  Guilt  is  set  against  guilt, 
duty  against  duty,  and  no  decision  seems  possible.  At  length 
Mercy,  under  the  person  of  Athene,  decides  in  favour  of 
Orestes. 

The  end  of  the  trial  concludes  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Atreus,  and  would  be  the  natural  termination  of  the  trilog}'. 
But  Aeschylus  here  turns  aside  from  his  main  scheme,  and 
inserts  an  episode  of  peculiar  interest  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Furies,  it  is  well  known,  were  worshipped   at  Athens  under 

'  See   Miiller*s   Dissertation   on   the  to  explain   his   political  views  to   the 

Eamenides,  p.  89  foil.  Athenians.      Athene,   in   founding  the 

'  In  placing  the  triiil  of  Orestes  before  Council,   dwells   in   glowing   language 

the  Areopagus  Aeschylus  follows  the  old  upon  its  future  dignity  and  usefulness; 

tradition   (Hellanicus,   frag.   8j).     But  and  throughout  her  speech  there  is  an 

he  introduces  a  new  fe%,ture  by  making  obvious  reference  to  the  recent  reforms 

the  trial   to  be  the  cause  of  its  first  of  the  democratic  ptrty.    See  above. 

institution.     This  change  enables  him  p.  56. 
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a  special  title,  as  the  Holy  or  Benign  Ones,  and  were  regarded 
by  the  Athenians  not  only  as  ministers  of  vengeance,  but  also 
as  beneficent  deities,  who  brought  fertility  to  the  earth '.  Their 
sanctuary,  and  the  grotto  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  live, 
were  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Areopagus'.  Aeschylus,  by 
a  bold  invention  of  his  own,  connects  their  first  settlement  at 
Athens  with  the  trial  of  Orestes.  According  to  his  version, 
when  they  hear  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  they  are  consumed 
with  fury,  and  abandon  themselves  to  violent  outbursts  of 
passion.  Disappointed  of  their  prey,  they  threaten  ruin  and 
devastation  to  the  land  of  the  Athenians.  But  Athene  addresses 
them  with  mild  words  of  exhortation,  and  gradually  assuages 
their  wrath  by  recounting  the  honours  they  will  receive  if  they 
take  up  their  abode  in  Attica.  At  length  their  hearts  are 
softened,  their  curses  are  turned  into  blessings,  and  they  march 
forth  in  procession,  escorted  by  troops  of  Athenian  citizens,  to 
their  appointed  home. 

This  closing  scene  is  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  in 
Aeschylus,  whether  regarded  from  the  moral  or  from  the 
theatrical  point  of  view.  The  peaceful  conversion  of  these 
mysterious  goddesses  of  the  underworld  from  Avenging  Furies 
into  Benign  Goddesses  typifies  in  the  most  beautiful  manner 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  play—the  eventual  supremacy  of 
mercy  over  justice.  At  the  same  time  the  final  procession 
cannot  fail  to  have  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  the 
Athenian  theatre.  The  situation  of  that  theatre  was  such,  that 
when  the  Furies  moved  slowly  out  of  sight  through  the  western 

'  Ptoi.  I.  a8.  6  vXf^ior  M  Up^v  #<«r  Miu  IUrrisoD*t  remarki  in  Mythulo|;y 

I^Tir    At    makoZeiv    'A#i|yraioi    I«>ii4t,  and   Monomenti    of    Ancient    Athens, 

*IU«odot  di  IVxHrr.    Soph.  Oed.  Col.  43  p.  558  folL     Their  ideotit'ication  with 

lUfiupiUt,  90  <r«firo4  #cai.     I'hey  were  the  'E^n»«f  apiteara  to  have  been  due 

also  called  i:v/««yia«f  at  Sicyon  (Paut.  a.  to  the  fact  that  both  were  goddeues  of 

II.  4).    On  their  beneficent  attributes  the  underworld.     NVhen  the  identifica- 

iee  Eum.  916-967.  lion  tiK>k   place    is  nnoctUin.      Some 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  people  ascribe  it  to  Aeschylus  hini<<lf ; 

Utiunu  oT  E£/««ri8«f  had  oiiginally  no  but  it  i»  more  likely  to  have  bccu  effected 

connexion  with  the  *£>cvMr,  or  avenj^tTt  before  his  time. 

of  blood,   but    that    they   were    bene-  •  I'au*.  1.  j8.  6.    Aesch.  Lum.  805. 

volent  agrarian  goddesses,  who  made  ioo7»  1036. 
the  earth  fruitful  and  productifc.    Sec 
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passage  of  the  orchestra,  they  would  appear  to  be  actually 
wending  their  way  towards  their  sanctuary  under  the  Areopa- 
gus. Under  such  circumstances  the  illusion  must  have  been  * 
complete,  and  the  spectators  might  almost  beguile  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  transported  into  the  remote  past, 
and  were  witnessing  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  events  of 
mythical  tradition. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  Furies,  as  conceived  by  Aeschylus, 
and  as  represented  in  the  performance  of  the  Oresteia,  was 
a  further  innovation  on  previous  custom.  Before  his  time 
there  had  been  nothing  loathsome  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  depicted,  whether  in  their  character  as  avengers  or  as 
beneficent  deities.  Aeschylus  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
make  them  as  horrible  as  possible,  clothing  them  in  long  black 
garments,  and  giving  them  snaky  locks  and  blood-smeared 
faces*.  Tradition  says  that  the  spectacle  was  too  terrible  for 
many  of  the  audience,  and  that  boys  fainted  and  women  mis- 
carried*. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in 
subsequent  works  of  Greek  art  there  is  no  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  Furies  of  Aeschylus.  Later  artists,  when  portraying 
these  goddesses,  represent  them  as  beings  of  a  mild,  and  some- 
times beautiful,  aspect*. 


§  9.   Reputation  among  the  Ancients, 

The  admiration  with  whidi  Aeschylus  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  has  already  been  described  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  and  is  proved  by  his  striking  success  in  the 
dramatic  competitions,  and  by  the  extraordinary  honours  which 
were  paid  to  his  memory*.  For  many  years  after  his  death 
his  greatness  continued  to  be  undisputed,  and  his  plays  were 
constantly  reproduced  in  the  theatre.     But  in  course  of  time,  as 

^  Pans.    I.   38.  6    wpuTos  8i  a^atv  ^  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4  Dindf.    Pollux  4. 

AlcrxvXor  Zp&Komas  ivolrfatv  6fiov  reus  iy  1 10. 

T^  Kt^aX^  Opt^lr  tlvai'  roTr  Si  dydkfuiaiv  '  Banmeister,  Denkmaler,  i.  p.  495. 

a&rt  roCrots  Ivforir  oitikv  ^fitp6»,  oCrf  *  See  above,  pp.  49  &  59. 
tea  dXAa  Ktirai  $fw  twv  vwoyaiwy. 


the  century  drew  towards  its  close,  the  gradual  transformation 
in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  Athenians  began  to  interfere 
with  his  popularity.  A  new  generation  arose,  which  found 
the  passionate  and  rhetorical  poetry  of  Euripides  more  con- 
genial to  its  tastes.  Though  the  older  citizens  still  put  their 
faith  in  Aeschylus,  Euripides  became  pre-eminently  the  poet  of 
the  young.  This  divergence  of  opinion  is  vividly  illustrated  by 
that  scene  in  the  Clouds,  where  Strepsiades,  after  dinner,  asks 
his  son  to  recite  a  speech  out  of  Aeschylus  ;  and  Phidippides, 
after  horrifying  his  father  by  applying  to  Aeschylus  such  epithets 
as  '  bombastic,  ranting,  and  incoherent,'  proceeds  to  declaim 
a  love  passage  from  Euripides '. 

Aristophanes  naturally  took  the  conservative  side  on  this 
question.  He  recognised  in  Aeschylus  a  representative  of  the 
valour,  honour,  and  simplicity  of  the  old  Athenians  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis ;  while  he  regarded  Euripides  as  a  type  of  the 
loquacity  and  unprincipled  dexterity  of  the  new  generation. 
Hence  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  exalting  the  former  and 
depreciating  the  latter.  His  estimate  of  Euripides,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  manifestly  unjust ;  but  no  critic,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  ever  shown  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  all  the  nobler 
qualities  of  Aeschylus.  While  gently  ridiculing  his  occasional 
obscurity  and  bombast,  he  seizes  with  instinctive  insight  upon 
the  essential  qualities  of  his  poetry— its  moral  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  purpose.  He  feels,  more  especially,  the  magnificence 
and  inspiration  of  his  choral  odes,  calls  him  '  Bacchic  king,'  and 
confesses  that  he  is  far  the  greatest  lyric  poet  that  Greece  has 
yet  produced  K 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  the  current  of  popular 
taste  set  decidedly  in  the  new  direction,  and  Aeschylus  went 
still  further  out  of  fashion,  it  is  true  that  he  was  still  regarded, 
along  with  Sophocles  ajid  Euripides,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
tragic  poets  of  Greece.     His  statue  was  erected  in  the  theatre, 

'  Aristoph.  Nub.  1364-1376.  HiWmTa  tUXrj  wwiHouvti  ™*  In  mi,  | 

'  Aiistoph.    Ran.    1151-1959    ^f-  Sau/iai'ii  fip  iymy  u»7  |  fii/cfiTai  Fort 

tI(iiv  Tfdp  lyfy'  Sx"  \  rir'  ipa   liifafir  tuOtoI'  (  riv  Banx'tor  ifttura, 

tmlati  I  irtfi  t^  nXi  vXimtb  M)  I  «>' 
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along  with  theirs,  and  laws  were  passed  to  ensure  the  pre- 
servation of  his  works  in  their  integrity  \  But  his  plays  were 
seldom  acted  upon  the  stage ;  Sophocles  and  Euripides  became 
the  favourites  with  theatrical  audiences  ^  They,  too,  were  the 
poets  whom  every  one  was  expected  to  read  and  to  know,  and 
it  is  their  works  which  are  quoted  by  the  orators  as  authorities 
on  questions  of  morals  and  religion*.  In  the  case  of  Aeschylus, 
the  length  of  his  choral  odes,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  plots, 
were  distasteful  to  an  age  which  had  begun  to  regard  the 
chorus  as  an  excrescence,  and  which  was  accustomed  to  the 
more  complex  interests  of  the  later  drama. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  neglect  into  which  Aeschylus 
had  fallen  than  the  indifference  with  which  he  is  treated  in  the 
Poetics.  Throughout  this  treatise  the  standards  of  dramatic 
writing  are  supplied  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  When  Aris- 
totle is  discussing  the  proper  management  of  the  chorus,  he 
compares  the  practice  of  these  two  poets,  but  says  nothing 
about  Aeschylus*.  When  speaking  of  the  delineation  of 
character,  he  censures  the  realism  of  Euripides  and  praises 
the  idealism  of  Sophocles,  but  leaves  Aeschylus  out  of  the 
comparison*.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  trilogic  form  of  composition.  In  fact,  the 
allusions  to  Aeschylus  are  few  and  unimportant*.     His  merit 


»  Pint.  X  Orat.  p.  841  F. 

'  AllusioDi  to  reproductions  of  his 
pUys  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  after  the 
fifth  century.  I  have  only  been  able  to 
find  a  single  instance,  viz.  Alciphron, 
EpisL  3.  48  cut  f^p  kvliea  .  .  .  rovs 
Kioxykov  npowofiwoCu 

*  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  §  247.  Aeschin. 
Timarch.  §  151.  Plut.  X  Orat.  p. 
849  A,  where  Sat3rrus,  wishing  to  test 
the  elocutionary  powers  of  Demosthenes, 
asks  him  to  repeat  a  speech  *  out  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides.' 

*  Poet,  c  18. 

*  Ibid,  cc  3,  15,  and  35. 

*  The  direct  references  to  Aeschylus 
in  the  Poetics  are  five  in  number,  (i) 
c.  4  his  introduction  of  a  second  actor, 


and  diminution  of  the  choral  part,  are 
mentioned.  (2)  c.  16  the  recognition 
scene  in  the  Choephori  by  means  of 
a  '  syllogism '  is  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  second-best  kind  of  recognition. 
(3)  c.  18  he  is  praised  for  avoiding  ru 
iro\vfiv$ov  in  his  treatment  of  the  Niobe 
legend.  (4)  c.  18  his  ^opMi6€f  and 
npofArf6tvs  are  censured  as  T§fnr&9us, 
(5)  c.  aa  one  of  his  verses  is  cited,  to 
show  how  it  was  improved  upon  by 
Euripides. 

In  addition  to  these  references  it  is 
probable  that  Aristotle  had  Aeschylus 
in  his  mind  in  two  other  passages,  (i) 
c.  5  where  he  remarks  that  the  early 
tragedies  were  unlimited  in  point  of 
time,     (a)  c.  6  where  he  says  that  the 


in  introducing  a  second  actor,  and  in  expanding  the  dialogue, 
is  fully  recognised,  but  that  is  all.  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a  poet  of  great  historical  importance 
in  the  development  of  tragedy,  but  as  one  who  was  now 
antiquated.  Aristotle's  attention  was  concentrated  mainly  on 
his  analysis  of  plots,  and  his  classification  of  recognitions, 
complications,  and  revolutions;  and  for  such  investigations 
there  was  little  material  to  be  found  in  Aeschylus. 

During  the  later  period  of  Greek  civilisation  Aeschylus  never 
acquired  the  same  popularity  as  his  two  rivals,  though  he  still 
continued  to  be  read  by  educated  people'.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  individual  critics  show  a  just  estimate  of  his  greatness. 
Some  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  speak  of  him  with 
enthusiasm'.  Dion  Chrysostomus,  too,  in  his  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  three  tragic  poets,  though  he  gives  the  palm  to 
Sophocles,  evidently  prefers  Aeschylus  to  Euripides.  He 
appreciates  the  splendour  and  loftiness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
his  dignified  picture  of  the  heroic  age;  and  as  for  the  artless 
improbability  of  his  plots,  he  considers  this  defect  to  be  of 
little  moment,  since  every  drama  must  contain  much  that  is 
impossible'.  But  the  writer  of  the  Life  probably  expresses 
the  current  opinion  with  more  accuracy.  While  admitting  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  extraordinary  greatness  to  have  raised  tragedy 
from  the  level  it  had  reached  under  Phrynichus  to  the  level 
which  it  attained  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  he  complains  of 
the  paucity  of 'sententious  maxims'and  'pathetic  touches'  in 


older  tmgic  poels  were  moic  excellent  in 
diction  and  the  delinatlion  ofdiaractcr 
thaa  in  tbe  consliuction  of  plols. 

'  Cp.  Ihe  comparative  scantiness  of 
the  qaotations  from  his  pitys.  The  fisg- 
inents  of  Aeschylus  are  fai  less  in  linlk 
than  ttiose  of  Sophocles  or  Enripidet. 

'  E.  £.  Anthol.  Pal.  J,  39  i  tpatitliv 
fiiH}IAa  cal  bijipviiaaar  doiS^r  I  m/rfaiaas 
OTiBapi  rpSiTO!  It  tiiwif.  Ibid.  7.  411 
i  /il)  (T>uA(urd  xapi(<n  \  -/pa/iiiaTa,  x'l- 
/«ipW  a'  ofa  xaTapi6^rra  .  .  .  Si  ariiia 
wirron'  \  Sif^*,  ipxalaa  ^oSA   Tit   i/u- 


'  DioD  Chrysostom.  Or.  f  i  )j  rt  yip 
ipX"''"'!  "•  ^i  tJ  aMaits  T$c  Biayoiiis 

Koi  lppA0fo:t,  Vpi-KOVTO  J^flivCTD  jpo,-y^iif 

icoj  Toi'i  naAaioTi  fSciri  rov  ilpumiv,  oiiliir 
imfiieouKiVfUtnr  ovH  iTTw^bADV  oiSi 
remivir  ...if  Ataxi^^ot  (unlike 
Eiiiipides)  iir^S/s  <lff^7a7»  ric  x"!^ 
(in  the  Philocletes),  6  rf  iiojt)  Tpayi- 
KwTtpov  ml  ^vKoioTtpov  .  ,  .  lal  fip  9I 


y  liira. 
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the  dramas  of  the  latter,  criticises  his  style  as  'rude  and 
unpolished/  and  considers  his  excellence  to  lie  mainly  in 
'  splendid  detached  passages/  and  in  the  '  wonder  and  terror  * 
which  he  excites  \  Quintilian,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  of  the 
'roughness  and  inelegance'  of  his  compositions,  and  regards 
him  as  altogether  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ^ 


»  ViU  Acsch.  pp.  4-7  (Dindf.)  Zih 
l«Ao7al  iikv  nap  aiir^  rp  KaraaKtvi  Zia- 
^powreu  wAfAvoXXat  Sky  thptOMV,  yvw/tag 
ii  j)  ovfiMa0€UU  ij  <£XAo  rt  rvy  Svvafiivojv 
fit  ioMpva  dyaytiy  oi  wAyv,  rais  re  ySip 
S^oi  icat  roTt  fwOoii  rpdi  tKir\ri^iv  rtpa- 


'  Quint.  Inst.  10.  i.  66  'radis  in 
plerisqne  et  incompositus  .  .  .  longe 
clarias  illustraverunt  hoc  opus  Sophocles 
atqne  Euripides.' 


CHAPTER    III. 


SOPHOCLES. 


§  I.   His  Life. 

Sophocles  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  4.97,  twenty-eight  years 
after  Aeschylus'.  His  father  Sophillus,  though  not  of  aristo- 
cratic descent,  was  a  rich  man,  his  wealth  being  derived  from 
the  ownership  of  slaves  employed  in  various  manufactures-. 
The  deme  to  which  the  family  belonged  was  Colonus,  a  village 
to  the  north-west  of  Athens,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
city'.     It  was  here  that  Sophocles  passed  his  boyhood;  and 


'  He  died  in  406-405,  aged  ninety- 
one  (Marmor  I'ar.  ep.  64I.  As  the  Frogs 
itiis  produced  in  Jnnnaiy  of  405,  and 
was  composed  flfler  the  death  ofSopho* 
cles,  he  must  have  died  not  later  than 
the  aulunin  of  40C.  Hentre  he  cannot 
hare  been  bom  later  than  the  sntDmn  of 
497- 

IHod.  Sic  tj.  103  agrees  with  the 
Marble  Bi  totlie  date  of  hU  death,  bat 
puts  bis  age  at  ninety,  perhaps  merely 
DBing  round  numhers  for  oinety-one. 
Suidas  \y.  Xo^oaA^i)  i>l^o  pats  li[i  age 
at  ninety,  bnl  gives  ao  obviously  in- 
correct   <Iatc   for   his  birth   (4^8-487 

B.C.). 

The  Vita  Soph.  (p.  1  Dindf.)  says  he 
vnsbom  in  49 ,^-.194,  but  adds  incorrectly 
that  he  was  nerentcen  years  younger 
than  Aescbylu!,  and  twenty  four  years 
olderthin  EnKpides.  Hence  its  authority 
U  not  of  much  ndne.    It  also  nyi  (p.  3} 


that  he  was  elected  general  seven  years 
liefore  the  Pcloponnesian  War,  when 
sixty  years  old  (other  readings  arc  aixty- 
five  and  sixty-nine).  If  we  adopt  the 
reading  sixty,  and  count  Ihim  thesevenlh 
year  befate  ibe  war  (i.e.  437  B.C.),  we 
may  bring  this  statement  of  the  life 
into  honoony  with  the  Marble, 

The  assertion  of  Ludan  (Macrob.  c. 
14)  that  be  wasnirvety-fiie  at  the  time 
ofbisdeath,  andofVal.  Max.  (8.  7.  u' 
that  he  was  nearly  a  hundred,  are  plainly 
exaggerations. 

•  Ari»lo»cnus  described  him.  as  rimaM 
4  XoAiroti,  Istms  as  /laxo'fxiTCiiit,  the 
truth  being,  si  the  bic^rapher  con' 
jectnres,  that  he  possessed  slaves  em- 
ployed in  these  trades  (ViL  Soph.  p.  l). 
Kor  the  same  reason  the  fnlher  of 
Demosthenes  was  called  )uixtufomi&j. 
the  father  of  Isocrates  aiiKovmU. 

*  V)tSoph.p.  I.  Suidas,  T.  Xo^Aqt. 
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the  affection  with  which  he  always  continued  to  regard  his  early 
home  finds  beautiful  expression  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the 
latest  of  his  tragedies,  in  which  he  dwells  with  tender  recol- 
lection upon  the  charms  of  that  'white  Colonus/  where  the 
nightingale  ever  sings  in  the  green  glades  amid  the  ivy  and  the 
vine,  where  the  narcissus  and  the  golden  crocus  bloom,  and 
where  the  sleepless  fountains  of  Cephisus  wander  over  the 
swelling  bosom  of  the  land  \ 

He  was  educated  with  great  care,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  syste^n,  in  which  music,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  training 
played  an  important  part.  His  instructor  was  Lamprus,  a  cele- 
brated musician  of  the  period,  and  a  supporter  of  the  antique 
and  dignified  style  of  music,  as  opposed  to  the  more  florid 
manner  which  was  then  being  introduced*.  In  these  various 
exercises  Sophocles  displayed  his  pre-eminence  from  the  very 
first ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  form  and  his  skill  in  dancing  and 
in  music  were  so  conspicuous,  that  when,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  a  chorus  of  boys  was  chosen  to  sing  a  paean  round 
the  trophy  of  victory,  he  was  selected  to  lead  the  chorus,  and 
to  play  the  accompaniment  on  the  harp '. 

Tradition  says  that  he  'learnt  tragedy  from  Aeschylus*'; 
but  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  personal  relationship  between 
the  two  poets,  it  is  probable  that  the  phrase  refers  merely  to 
that  general  influence  which  Aeschylus  would  naturally  exert 
over  his  successors.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  the  life 
of  Sophocles  till  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  tragic 
poet  in  468.     He  was  then   twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 


Corp.  Ins.  Att.  i.  237.  Cic  Fin.  5.  3 
*  ColoDcus  ille  locus  caius  incola  Sopho- 
cles.* Istrus  said  he  was  a  native  of 
Phlios  (Vit.  Soph.),  a  curious  mistake, 
which  some  explain  as  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  a  line  in  Dioscorides* 
epigram  on  Sophocles  (Anthol.  Pal. 
7.  37  5i  /!«  Thv  Ik  ♦Aiowtoj)  ;  others 
suppose  a  copyist's  error  for  Phlya,  the 
Attic  deme,  where  Sophocles'  father 
may  have  had  property. 
*  Oed.  Col.  668-693. 


'  Vit.  Soph.  p.  I  KoXm  r  kwaiMOrj 
teai  irpiifnj  iv  tvwo(M(f,  Ibid.  p.  2  Sicvo- 
tr^Srj  d"  iv  mial  xal  vfpl  wakaiarpay  leal 
/wvancffv^  i£  Stv  dfi<poT^pcjv  iar€<paLv&Orf 
.  .  .  i^bax^rj  8i  T^  iiovauc^v  vapd 
Adforp^.  Athen.  p.  ao  ijv  icai  ipxf' 
criicijy  ddtHay/juyos  xal  iiowxiK^  vapd 
AdfA-wp^,  For  Lamprus  cp.  Plut.  Mus. 
c.  31. 

'  Vit.  Soph.  p.  2.    Athen.  p.  ao. 

*  Vit.  Soph.  p.  a  wap'  Alcx^^V  ^^  ^^ 
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Aeschylus,  now  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was  one  of  his 
competitors.  According  to  the  usual  story,  the  contest  which 
ensued  was  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  said  that  the  excitement 
and  partisanship  among  the  audience  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
violence,  that  Apsephion,  the  archon,  instead  of  appointing  the 
judges  by  lot  in  the  usual  manner,  ordered  the  ten  generals, 
one  of  whom  was  Cimon,  to  act  as  jury  in  their  place,  and  that 
they  awarded  the  prize  to  Sophocles*.  As  to  the  victory  of 
Sophocles  there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  attended  are  so  full  of  inherent  improba* 
bility,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as  anything  but  a  fiction, 
invented  by  later  biographers,  in  order  to  give  point  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  first  encounter  between  two  great  poets  •. 

After  his  first  victory  in  468  the  career  of  Sophocles  as 
a  tragic  poet  was  one  of  continuous  success.  He  retained  his 
productive  powers  in  full  perfection  long  beyond  the  span 
usually  allotted  to  mankind,  and  continued  for  about  sixty  years 
to  write  and  produce  tragedies  in  which  no  signs  of  failing 
genius  could  be  detected'.  Like  Aeschylus  he  appears  to 
have  exhibited,  on  the  average,  every  alternate  year,  and  was 
generally  first  in  the  competitions,  winning  eighteen  victories 
at  the  City  Dionysia,  besides  several  other  victories  at  the  less 
important  Lenaea\     Even  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the  first 


*  riut.  Cimoo,  c.  8.  Maimor  Par. 
cp.  56. 

'  The  story  it  improbable  for  two 
reasons ;  ^i  if  this  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  S())-huc1cs  why  shouM  there  Xte 
this  excitement  an<l  partiwinship  in  the 
case  of  a  ocw  and  unknown  poet  f 
(2)  'I*he  City  I)ion)<»ia  being  a  great 
rclij;iou*  festival,  of  which  the  pri>cetlare 
was  carefully  rrgulatcti,  it  is  i|aefttion> 
able  whether  any  archim  wouM  have 
ventured,  on  his  uwn  reS{)onsibility,  to 
(!i»rrgartl  establishc*!  custom  in  tliis 
flagrant  mnnner. 

Tlie  . /i'/t^MiVi'pVd.'  uljections  arc  not 
of  much  value,  becau<«  ;i)  though 
I'lutarch  gues  the  >tor>'  immciiiattly 
after  hs  account   of  Cimoo*s  coi  (|ncsl 


of  Scyrosi  he  does  not  imply  that  these 
events  occurred  in  the  same  year,  ^1) 
the  date  of  the  conquer  of  Seyms  is 
quite  uncertain. 

'  The  Oetii|ms  Colonews,  one  of  his 
greatest  trage«Iies,  was  written  shortly 
before  his  death.  Argum.  I.  Octl.  Col. 
Val.  Max.  K.  7.  a. 

*  As  he  wrute  over  a  handretl  dramas, 
and  Would  exhibit  four  at  each  City 
I>ionysia,  and  prutiably  three  at  each 
l.«enaea  ^  Attic  Theatre,  p.  3S',  he  must 
have  taken  pait  in  aboat  thiity  com- 
petitions in  the  course  of  his  career. 
That  he  won  eighteen  vict ones  at  the 
City  I>ionysia  t«  provctl  by  a  recently 
diKoven^l  mwnpiiun  ^Corp.  Ins.  AtL 
977  a.  SufocX^f  Anil  ,  as  well  as  by 
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prize,  he  was  never  placed  lower  than  second  in  the  list  \  The 
most  surprising  of  his  defeats  was  that  by  Philocles,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  production  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus '.  But  it 
is  possible  that  in  this  contest  Philocles  was  competing,  not 
with  his  own  tragedies,  but  with  those  of  his  uncle  Aeschylus ; 
and  in  this  case  the  failure  of  Sophocles  would  be  less  inex- 
plicable. The  total  number  of  his  plays  is  given  variously  by 
the  ancient  authorities  as  104,  123,  and  130'.  The  first  of 
these  numbers,  however,  appears  to  be  too  small,  since  the 
titles  of  more  than  no  dramas  have  been  preserved  even  to  the 
present  day  *. 

Few  poets  have  lived  through  a  more  eventful  period  of 
history  than  Sophocles.  His  career  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  rise,  the  maturity,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
Empire.  As  a  boy  he  was  present  at  the  rejoicings  for  the 
great  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  and  witnessed  the  sub- 
sequent expansion  of  his  country's  power.  His  manhood  was 
passed  during  that  golden  age  of  Attic  history,  the  age  of 
Pericles,  in  which  Athens  reached  the  summit  of  her  glory  and 
influence.  Yet  he  lived  long  enough  after  this  to  behold  the 
miserable  collapse  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  wreck 
of  Athenian  aspirations ;  and  his  death  occurred  only  a  few 
months  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  Aegospotami. 

In  many  of  the  events  of  this  great  period  he  took  a  personal 


the  testimony  of  Diod.  Sic   13.    103.  8««d«vra.    Snidas  (v.  So^offX^r),  IStSo^c 

The  Life  gives  his  Yictories  as  twenty,  8i  Spd/iara  psr/  (i.  e.  ia3\  &i  94  rty«t, 

and  Saidas  (v.  Xo^o»krjs)  as  twenty-four  :  xai  voKXf  vAciw.     If  in   the  Life  we 

but    these  nnmbers    probably  inclade  read  r^uLrorm,  and  alter  8««a«vTa  to 

Tictories  at  the  Lenaea.     In  addition  to  iwrd,  we  get  123  confessedly  genuine 

his  success  in  468  he  is  known  to  have  dramas,  and  can  so  bring  the  Life  into 

won  the  first  place  in  438  cArgam.  Eur.  harmony  with  Soidas.    But  the  numbers. 

Ale),  and  in  409  I'Argum.  Soph.  Phil.),  in  cases  of  this  kind,  are  of  rather  on- 

and  to  have  been  second  in  431  (Argum.  certain  value. 

Eur.  Me<i.).  *  See  Appendix  11.  for  the  list  of  his 

'  Vita  Soph.  p.  3  Dindf.  P^^y**     "^^  number   comes  to  about 

'  Argum.  Oed.Tyr.  Aristid.  2,p.  334  115,  but  some  of  these  are  not  quite 

Dindf.  tirtain,  and  others,  such  as  Telephus 

'  Vita  Soph.  p.  6  /x«  '*  Spd/iaTa,  6t  and  the  Mysians,  may  have  been  double 

f^icir  'Aptoro^rtit,  Jicarar  ricoapo,  (v.  I.  titles  for  the  lame  play. 

^MUTor  rptaitotrra),  rovr^m  M  W€Pv$iVTai 
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share,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  his  friend  Ion  of  Chios 
confesses,  he  showed  no  particular  aptitude  for  political  life '. 
Yet  he  was  twice  elected  general— the  highest  office  which  an 
Athenian  could  hold.  The  first  occasion  was  in  440,  when  he 
was  sent  along  with  Pericles  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Samos\ 
and  was  laughingly  rebuked  by  the  latter  for  his  apparent  care- 
lessness in  the  discharge  of  his  duties'.  At  a  later  period  he 
again  served  as  general  with  Nicias,  but  though  first  in  point 
of  seniority,  was  content  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position, 
remarking  that,  if  he  was  oldest  in  years,  Nicias  was  oldest  in 
expenence^  In  addition  to  his  military  commands  he  was  also 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  tribute  in  436,  and  acted  as  ambas- 
sador on  several  occasions  \  Possibly  he  may  have  held  other 
offices  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  But  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  Sophocles  who  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  is  more  than  doubtful*. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  connexion  with  public  affairs,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  statesman  in  the  writings  of  Sophocles ;  and 
the  serene  idealism  of  his  tragedy  is  never  ruffled  by  the  intru- 
sion of  contemporary  politics.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  any 
of  his  extant  dramas,  to  point  to  a  single  passage  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  allusion  to  passing  events.  The  maxims 
concerning  government  which  he  occasionally  enunciates  are  of 


'  Athro.  p.  603  (qooting  from  Imrt 

plrrt  ^«n^ot  j)r,  dAA*  tA  6p  nt  cfv  iSinf 

■  Vita  Soph.  p.  3.  Ar(;ani.  Soph.  Ant. 
Stralto  14,  (K  6,^K  C.  Schul.  Ari<itid.  3, 
p.  4X5  '!)in«K...  Suidav  ▼.  Hikta<t**t. 
Athcn.  p.  603.  Schol.  Arifttoph  Tai 
6«/>. 

*  I'liit.    rrncles   c.    8    «ai    »o»i    nv 

f»i^*i¥,  i^f  ras  X**f^*t  **  Xu^gAait.  Im 
Ma$-paf  fx*^^  ^*^  ^^P*^^T1r^9  dXXA  mat 
rai  u^«ii.     So  Val.  Max.  4.  3    I. 

*  riut.  Nicias  c  15. 


'  C  orp.  Int.  Att.  1.  137  1]  f«cX[ii> 
KaA«(ri|#«r  'EXX^poT«^ff  fr].  Vita 
Soph.  p.  I  «ai  ir  waJarti^  aal  4r  wfitm- 
fitiatt  ^(ffrai^ro. 

*  Thift  So|>hocI».  who  wat  one  of  the 
vpi^ovAoi  in  41 1.  drfcn^c<l  hi*  conduct 
in  c»tabli«ihinf;  the  Four  llnndnni  by 
ta}in{;  it  wa«  the  best  coune  umler  the 
circumttancr^  .\rtstot.  Khet  3.  15). 
He  w.ik  protiably  the  aame  at  the 
Sophi>cIe%  vkhtt  ap|>rafed  in  the  law- 
C(  urt%  a<»  advocate  ol  Ki.cteiiu»n  .Ari^toi. 
Khcf.  I.  1 4).  and  who  i%  nientionrd  by 
X(  no(>hon  aft  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyiantt 
(llcll    J.  3    J). 
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the  most  general  description.  Hence  it  is  vain  to  discuss  the 
question  of  his  political  opinions,  or  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  he  welcomed  or  regretted  the  great  movements  of  the 
time,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  democracy,  and  the  imperial 
policy  of  Pericles.  Even  if  he  held  decided  views  on  these 
subjects,  there  are  now  no  means  of  discovering  them. 

Besides  the  offices  already  mentioned,  Sophocles  also  appears 
to  have  discharged  certain  priestly  functions  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  Asclepius ' ;  and  the  paean  which  he  composed 
in  honour  of  this  deity  was  very  famous  in  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  sung  at  Athens  as  late  as  the  third  century  a.d.' 
He  was  also  priest  of  Alcon,  the  Attic  hero,  and  companion  of 
Asclepius ;  and  after  his  death  a  statue  of  Alcon  was  erected  by 
one  of  his  sons'.  Whence  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
worship  of  Alcon  and  Asclepius  was  an  old  hereditary  cultus  in 
the  family. 

The  reverence  with  which  he  treated  the  traditional  religion 
of  the  Greeks  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  above  facts,  but  also 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  dramas ;  and  the  scholiast  describes 
him  as  'the  most  god-fearing  of  mankind*.*  Popular  super- 
stition loved  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  of  heaven,  and 
to  invest  his  life  and  character  with  a  sort  of  religious  glamour. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  'entertained*  Asclepius  in  his  own 
house— a  supposition  which  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
some  passage  in  the  paean,  in  which  with  a  poet's  fancy  he 
represented  the  god  as  appearing  visibly  before  him.  However 
this  may  be,  after  his  death  the  Athenians  worshipped  him  as 
a  hero,  under  the  title  of  'the  Entertainer,'  and  built  a  shrine 
in  his  honour,  where  they  offered  yearly  sacrifices*.    They  also 

*  Marixius,  nta  Procli,  c  29  olmov  . .  .       vw6  'lo^orvror  rov  vlov  fur^  r^  rcA«vr^. 


7«i7oro  fiii^  owrar  rov  dw6  Xo^OKkicvt 
iwnpavavt  'AoKktfwttlov. 

«  Philostrat.  vit.  ApoU.  3.  17  (p.  96 
Kayscr^'j  6  wattbr  ^  rov  To^ieKiovt,  ftr 
'Aiifvfici  T^  'AtrgXtiwi^  fiomatr.  Ladan, 
tjicom.  Dcmosth.  c.  27. 

■  Vita  5>oph.  p.  3  io-j^t  li  xal  rijr  roS 

'A0«Xipnov  vopci  Xftpun  r^aftii,  IffmttU 


If  IBftwStUf  at  some  suggest,  refers  to 
iSophocles,  it  mast  denote  a  statue  of 
Sophocles  as  priest  of  Alcon.    But  more 
prolmbly  it  refers  to  Alcor  himself. 
*  Scho).  Soph.  KI.  831  kkU  yttp  ut  ^y 

»  Etym.  Mag.  v.  A«^W.  Pint.  Num. 
c.  4.  Philoitrat.  Inrtg.  13.  Vita  Soph, 
p.  6. 
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ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  charming  baneful  winds  into 
stillness^,  and  told  several  stories  of  his  close  connexion  with 
the  gods.  Thus  when  a  golden  crown  had  been  stolen  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  place  of  its  concealment  was 
revealed  to  him  in  a  vision*.  And  when  he  died,  and  the 
Athenians  were  unable  to  bury  him  in  his  ancestral  tomb 
outside  the  city,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  army, 
the  god  Dionysus  appeared  in  person  to  Lysander,  and  charged 
him  to  give  permission  for  the  burial '. 

Sophocles  was  married  to  a  wife  named  Nicostrata,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Iophon\  Somewhat  late  in  life  he 
formed  a  connexion  with  a  certain  Theoris,  a  woman  of  Sicyon, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ariston  *.  Three  other  sons  are 
mentioned  by  name,  but  nothing  is  known  about  them*.  It  is 
also  said  that  in  extreme  old  age  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  courtesan  Archippe^,  whom  he  made  the  heiress  of  his 


'  Phiiottnit  Tit.  Apoll.  8.  7  (p.  313 
Kajrier). 

'  Vtu  Soph.  p.  4.  Cic.  de  Divio,  c. 
35,  who  nyt  it  was  a  ^Idcn  bowl  that 
was  stolen. 

'  Vita  .Soph.  p.  5.  Pant.  i.  ai.  a.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  this  story 
Lysander  was  commandiiifv  the  fleet 
when  Sophodes  died,  and  the  blockade 
of  Athens  did  not  begin  till  the  year 
after  his  death,  i.  e.  in  405. 

*  So  Idas,  T.  lo^tfiv. 

*  Id.  1.  c.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
78.  Athcfi.  p.  59i  Ififi  yip*^  &"  ^p6e0ff 
B4ffiiiot  T^  Iraipat.  This  Ariston  had 
a  son  called  Sophocles,  a  celel>rated 
tra|*ic  poet  of  the  fourth  century  Suidas 
V.  Zo^<MrA^t.  Argnm.  a  Oed.  Cul.  Vita 
Soph,  p  4'. 

The  very  existence  of  Theoris  and 
Ari«ton  ha%  been  calle«l  in  question  by 
certain  critics  on  the  gnnind  that  the 
yntinger  .Sophocles,  the  tragic  {toet,  was 
the  son  of  Io|>hon  .Cor|>.  Ins  Att.  a. 
'>7i  -  rr|M>rt  of  the  ra/Mu  tmt  4AAair 
•f«r  fnr  376-375  >.C\  — SofocAi^t  lo- 
^ttrrroff  im  KoXtJ[p%>v  Ai^40tfmf  .  .  .]  Twr3« 
«.r  A.,.     Hot  all  that  U  proved  by  this 


inscription  is  that  lophon  also  had  a  son 
called  Sophocles.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Ariston  calling  his  own  son 
by  the  same  name.  That  the  younger 
Sophocles  who  wrote  the  tragedies  was 
son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of  Theoris 
appears  to  be  certain  from  the  testi- 
monies cited  above.  In  the  case  of 
a  highly  saccestfnl  poet  fhe  won  se\-en 
victories  according  to  Soidas,  and  twelve 
according  to  IHod.  Sic  14.  53  ,  whose 
name  would  often  occur  in  the  didas- 
caliae,  it  is  most  improbable  that  all 
the  authorities  should  have  made  the 
same  mistake  about  his  |)arcntage. 

One  of  the  more  ingenious  of  the 
ancient  commentators  detected  a  re- 
ference to  Tlieoris  in  a  tragic  ode  of 
Sophocles  beginning  fiXfi  7^  4  ^^^pit 
(Athen.  p.  59a  .  Here  $9mpit  probably 
••  fioMxv  (Ilesych.  v.  #««^'8«t  .  Hut  the 
foolishness  of  this  inference  is  no  argu- 
ment a^sinst  the  exi-trnce  of  Theoris. 

*  Their  names  were  I  ^eoftthencs,.Sceph • 
anus,  and  Menecleules  (Suida*.  v.  Xo^o- 
«A^f  .  I'heir  mothers'  name  b  not 
mentionetl. 

'  Atbcn.p.59a.  Smkrincs,  the  former 
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property ;  but  this  statement,  which  depends  on  very  dubious 
authority,  is  discredited  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  permissible 
in  law  for  an  Athenian  to  disinherit  his  children. 

No  incident  in  the  career  of  Sophocles  is  more  widely  cele- 
brated than  the  charge  supposed  to  have  been  brought  against 
him  in  his  old  age  by  his  son  lophon.  It  is  said  that  lophon 
was  jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  towards  his  illegiti- 
mate offspring,  and  accused  him  of  mental  incapacity,  in  order 
to  get  the  administration  of  his  property  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
Sophocles,  to  prove  his  sanity,  proceeded  to  recite  a  portion  of 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  recently  composed^  The 
jury,  struck  with  admiration,  acquitted  him  on  the  spot '. 

This  story  is  so  striking  and  picturesque,  that  every  one  would 
wish  to  believe  in  its  authenticity.  But  the  evidence  against  it 
is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  con« 
siderable  discrepancy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  According 
to  some  accounts  it  was  merely  an  informal  complaint  before 
the  '  clansmen ' ;  according  to  others  it  was  a  regular  prose- 
cution in  the  law  courts  •.  Then  again,  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary authors  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  last  years  of  Sophocles  were  clouded  by  legal  disputes  with 
his  son  lophon.  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet,  describes  him 
as  a  '  fortunate  man,  who  died  happily,  afler  encountering  no 
evil';  and  Aristophanes  tells  us  that  he  continued,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  to  assist  his  son  lophon  in  the  composition  of 
his  tragedies'.  Moreover  lophon,  in  the  inscription  which  he 
placed  upon  his  father's  tomb,  mentioned  as  one  of  his  greatest 

lover  of  Archippe,  on  hearing  of  her  KoXowra  r^  warpi :  the  other  authorities 

connexion  with  the  aged  Sophocles,  is  describe  it  as  an  ordinary  vaptutolat  Suny. 

said  to  have  remarked,  &awtp  al  yktunttt  There  are  abo  some  ftuther  discrepancies 

ivl  r^upfv  KoB^at,    The  whole  story  in  the  different  accounts.    According  to 

comes  from  Hegesander,  an  anecdote-  Plutarch  only  the    lyric   in   praise  of 

collector  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  Athens  was  recited  (Oed.  Col.  668  foil.): 

probably  originated  in  the  common  habit  the  others  say  he  'read   the  Oedipus 

of  applying  current  witticisms  to   in-  Coloneus.*     Again,    according   to   the 

dividual  cases.  Life,  the  charge  was  brought  by  lophon  ; 

*  Vita  .Soph.  p.  4.    Plut.  An  Seni,  &c.  according  to  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  by 
c.  3.    Cic.   de  Senect.  c.  7.    Lucian,  •  his  sons.' 

M scrub,  c.  24-  '  Meineke,    Frag.  Com.  Grace    a, 

*  The  Life  says  wp6s  rein  fpdropat  iy-      p.  59a.    Arittoph.  Ran.  73-79« 
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achievements  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  Oedipus  Coloncus 
when  he  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  *.  But  if  the  story  of 
the  prosecution  were  true,  he  would  hardly  have  gone  out  of 
his  way,  in  writing  his  father's  epitaph,  to  refer  to  that  identical 
tragedy  by  which  his  charge  had  been  refuted. 

The  whole  narrative,  therefore,  is  apparently  devoid  of 
foundation  ^  Some  critics  suggest  that  it  was  derived  from 
a  scene  in  an  old  ctimedy,  in  which  Sophocles  and  his  son  were 
exhibited  in  contention  \  Perhaps,  however,  the  key  to  its 
origin  may  be  found  in  that  passage  of  the  Life,  which  states 
that  Sophocles,  in  one  of  his  dramas,  introduced  lophon 
accusing  him  of  madness  before  the  clansmen  \  It  is  possible 
that  this  drama  was  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  and  that  the  violent 
scene  between  Polyneices  and  Oedipus  was  taken  by  some 
ancient  grammarian  to  represent  the  relationship  between 
Sophocles  and  his  own  son,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  trial.  If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction,  it  would  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  is  invariably 
mixed  up  with  it.  At  first  sight  the  above  explanation  may 
appear  far-fetched  and  improbable;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  biographers,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on  in  the  case  of  Euripides,  the  story  of  whose  career  has 
been  diversified  in  more  than  one  place  by  incidents  derived 
from  his  own  tragedies  . 

As  the  poet  Phrynichus  truly  obser\ed,  Sophocles  was  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  not  only  on  account  of  his 


•  Val.  Mm.  H.  7.  J. 

'  The  stateincnt  10  Ahitot.  Khct.  3. 
15  has  >oiiicttnu-«  been  cited  in  ftup)>oit 
ot   the   story    :<l«Aot    r^vov    tt«    imtiv 

Xo^otfA^f  if^i  r^^4af,  vCx  ^  ^  ^' 
^XA«r    i^tf,  fra    t^mp    7«>«r,  liAA*   i£ 

iyMf99Kra^  TrotMibly  the  Sopboclet 
here  mcmnt  is  the  It^ic  |*oct,  kiiice  it  u 
unlikely  that  two  |ieuplc  ol  the  Mmc 
name  should  have  lived  to  such  a  i;rcat 
ai^.  Hut  the  reicrcnce  uui  hardly  tje 
lo  the  prutecattuo  ttfoU4>ht  by  lo|*boo. 


If  Io()bon  had  liecn  chargini;  his  father 
wiih  dotage,  the  very  la%t  accusation  be 
would  think  of  makii.g  would  be  tu 
chari^  him  with  tr}ing  to  ajificar  older 
and  more  fcible  than  he  really  was. 

'  .Sie  Trol.  Jct>b  » liitiod.  to  Ocd.  Col. 
|i.  xli. 

*  Vita  Soph.  p.  4  ami  wot*  ir  i^^mft 

«aj  VfiW  79Vf  ^fttrofat  «7«aAvMrra  r^ 
var^  mn  iimit  Tf^arf  vnfnfpv^ovtm  .  .  , 
«ai  ri,r9  rdm  iilhiwtim  *afa>i 

*  See  below,  p.  Jii. 
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poetic  fame,  but  also  because  of  the  serene  prosperity  of  his 
l'\k\  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  tranquil  and  contented 
temperament ;  and  the  well-known  story  in  Plato  represents 
him  as  rejoicing  in  his  old  age  at  having  escaped  from  the 
tyranny  of  sensual  passions  ^  The  same  calmness  of  dis- 
position rendered  him  averse  to  change,  and  he  never  left 
Athens,  though  frequently  invited  to  do  so  by  foreign  princes  \ 
The  generosity  of  his  mind,  and  his  freedom  from  all  petty 
feelings  of  jealousy,  are  exemplified  in  the  Frogs,  where  he 
concedes  the  supremacy  to  Aeschylus  without  a  murmur  *.  As 
to  his  relations  with  Euripides  very  little  is  known.  Several 
anecdotes,  mostly  of  a  puerile  nature,  werie  retailed  by  later 
writers,  implying  the  existence  of  a  certain  mean  rivalry 
between  the  two  poets '.  But  these  stories  possess  no  historical 
value;  and  the  admiration  which  he  felt  for  the  genius  of 
Euripides  was  manifested,  after  the  latter's  death,  by  his 
appearing  in  the  theatre,  along  with  his  actors  and  chorus, 
in  the  garb  of  mourning*. 
Owing  to  the  charm  of  his  character  he  was  universally 


fkoifs  I  dviBaPtr^  tv^ftwv  dyi^p  mi 
i*(i6Sf  I  voAAof  vm^oas  Koi  koXJLs  rpa- 
YfA'at*  I  KokSn  8*  irtKtvrtjo'  oMr  into- 
^fimf  4ceuruy  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grace  2,  p.  59J). 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  82  u  8*  moKot  /<<r 
ip0ay,  ffJMroXor  8'  iitu.  Flat  Rep.  p.  329C 
leal  54  Koi  Zo^<MtA«r  vork  rf  vonjri 
vapf7«r^fi7r  ipcarmfUr^  into  rtvot,  vurr, 
i^,  m  io^oMkfitf  ix*^*  *P^  rd^poiioia  ; 
irt  otut  Tff  fi  yvrauci  avy)fiyva$m  ;  Kai 
Of,  ffv^fwi,  1^,  &  iy0pmw€'  datkwiarara 
lUrroi  avro  dw4^vyct^,  &C99p  kvrrSiirrd 
rtpa  «o2  dyptor  8«9Vtfri;r  dvo^vydir.  In 
regard  to  lensaal  pleasures  Sophoclu 
appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  Greeks  of  bis  time.  Cp. 
Pint.  Pericles  c.  10.  Athen.  pp.  582, 
592,  598,  603,  604. 

'  Vita  So)>h.  p.  3  Dindf.  Cp.  frag. 
84S  oUoi  lUvuv  d«i  T^  KuXSh  cMai- 

fUMO. 


*  Aristoph.  Ran.  786 -79a 

*  Mutual  accusations  of  plagiarism 
(Schol.  Eur.  Pboen.  i),  witticisms  on 
each  otber*s  love  affairs  ;^  Athen.  pp.  567 
and  604,  both  from  Hieronymns  of 
Rhodes),  sarcasms  on  each  other's  habits 
(Johan.  Damasccn.  in  Gaisfoid's  Stob. 
Flor.  2,  Append,  p.  75-. 

That  the  two  puets  occasionally  bor- 
rowed verses  from  one  another  is  proved 
by  the  ciutions  of  Clemens  Alex. 
(Strom.  6.  2),  as  well  as  by  )>assages  in 
the  extant  dramas  (compare  So|>h. 
Trach.  1 101-1104  with  Eur.  Here  Fur. 

'353-'357;  i>oph-  Trach.  416  with 
Enr.  Suppl.  567 ;  Soph.  Ocd.  T>t.  1524 
foil,  with  Eur.  Phoen.  1758  foil.).  But 
snch  imitations  are  a  sign  of  friendship 
rather  than  of  hostility.  Philostratus 
of  Alexandria  wrote  a  book  w^fi,  rip  riA 
lofimXiovf  Mkcmiit  (Euicb.  Praecep. 
£y.  I  a  pi  465  D). 
•  ViU  Eur. 
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beloved'.  In  society,  as  Ion  of  Chios  relates,  he  was  always 
witty  and  agreeable;  and  the  friendliness  of  his  disposition 
caused  him  to  found  a  sort  of  literary  club  at  Athens'.  An 
interesting  picture  of  his  manners  in  ordinary  life  has  been 
preserved  in  an  extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ion.  The  passage 
contains  an  account  of  a  banquet  held  in  Chios,  at  which 
Sophocles  was  present ;  and  describes,  among  other  things, 
a  literary  discussion  with  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  had 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  'purple,'  as  applied  to 
cheeks;  and  whom  Sophocles  playfully  refuted  by  quoting 
the  analogy  of  phrases  such  as  'golden-haired'  and  'rosy- 
fingered,'  which  would  appear  equally  unsuitable  if  taken  in 
too  literal  a  sense ', 

Sophocles  died  in  the  autumn  of  406,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age*.  All  that  is  known  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  is  the  statement  of  his  contemporary  Phrynichus,  that 
he  was  'fortunate  in  death,  as  he  had  been  fortunate  in  life".' 
The  inventiveness  of  later  ages  produced  various  anecdotes  on 
the  subject.  Some  said  he  was  choked  by  eating  grapes  sent 
him  by  the  actor  Callippides  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria; 
others  said  that,  when  reading  the  Antigone  aloud,  he  killed 
himself  by  trying  to  deliver  a   long   sentence  without  taking 


'  Vila  Soph.  p.  3  mJ  d»\M  iJir«> 
ToD  'ffio^%  To^avrrj  y4yQI't  X^P^^  wart 
wirri)  md  wpfit  diriyTttui  airir  ajifff 

»  Athen.  p.  604  ToioCro  iraWA  JcfiSt 

Vila.  Soph.  p.  3  rojt  H  TAoiaaa  Blaaov 
la  rair  nirailiv^/wi'  OBfayaitir, 
Possiblir  hcDumbcRft  amoneliiB  fiifiidt 
the  historian  Herodolni,  who  i(  known 
to  have  viwled  Atheni  (Herod.  5.  77). 
At  any  tHle  he  copies  Herodotns  in  at 
least  three  places  (Antig.90S'^ii,0ed. 
t^oi.  337 -.«■.  '-S  43J)-  There  is 
nolliiDg.  however,  10  show  that  the 
venes  of  Sophocle*  tweinninE  'ftiS^v 
'apaiiT^  TivfiF  lD^(;tij[  Iriaiv  Cur  \ 
niyt"  Jri  mvriiKovTa  <,  Hli.t.  An  .Seni.  C.  3) 
were  addressed  to  the  hiBotiaa. 


Tlie  snggeatioa  that  Sophoctea  made 
the  Bcquainlaiice  of  Herodotus  at  Samot, 
while  general  in  440,  wilt  not  bear 
eximination.  Herodolns  is  said  lo  have 
retired  lo  Samos  on  the  accession  of  Ibe 
lymnt  l.y^amis  to  power  in  Halicar- 
nn&sas.  but  to  have  teluroed  before  his 
fall  (Suidas,  v.  '&fiitvm^.  As  Halicar- 
nissui  WHS  joioed  lo  Ihe  Alheniim  con~ 
federacy  in  454  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  I,  giii, 
his  sojourn  in  Samoa  must  have  been 
before  that  date. 

'  Athen.  p.  603  foil. 

*  Maraior  Par.  ep.  64.  Aig.  3,  Oed. 
Col.  Diod.  .Sic   13.  103.     See  above, 

'  foAan  i'  iriKiinia'  oiliy  tnKiiHiyat 
mnir,  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Gisec.  1, 
p.  i9J. 
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breath ;  others  again  ascribed  his  death  to  excessive  joy  at 
the  success  of  his  Antigone  in  the  competition  \  But  these 
stories  hardly  need  refutation.  He  was  buried,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  family  tomb  on  the  way  to  Deceleia,  about  a  mile 
from  Athens,  and  over  his  tomb  the  figure  of  a  siren  was 
erected '. 

Two  portraits  of  Sophocles  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times—the  painting  in  the  Stoa,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented as  playing  the  harp,  and  which  was  probably  the  work 
of  the  fifth  century;  and  the  bronze  statue  erected  in  the 
theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth*.  In  modern  times 
several  busts  have  been  discovered,  and  also  a  splendid 
marble  statue  (fig.  5),  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum*.  The 
statue  is  said  by  experts  to  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  may  possibly  be  an  original 
work  of  that  period,  or  may  be  copied  from  the  bronze 
likeness  in  the  theatre.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  and 
though  somewhat  idealised,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
probably  represents  the  features  of  the  poet  with  general 
fidelity'.  The  beauty  of  the  face  and  figure,  the  graceful 
dignity  of  the  posture,  and  the  serene  yet  masterful  character 
of  the  expression,  correspond  exactly  with  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  likeness  of  Sophocles*. 


§  2.   Improvements  in  Tragedy, 

The  rise  of  Sophocles  brings  us  to  the  third  great  epoch  in 
the  development  of  Greek  tragedy.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  the  first  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  drama  had 


»  ViU  Soph.  p.  5  Dindf.  On  these 
stories  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  no 
grapes  would  be  obtainable  in  February, 
the  time  of  the  Anthesteria;  and  that 
the  Antigone  was  one  of  his  earlier 
productions. 

*  Ibid.  p.  5. 

»  Ibid.  p.  2.     Plut.  X  Orat.  p.  841  F. 

*  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  3.  p.  1685. 

*  Cp.  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  15  8«r  /u/icf- 


dfUHovt  votovrrts  itaWiovs  yp^upowrip, 

*  As  regards  his  personal  beauty  cp. 
the  story  that  he  was  chosen  on  this 
account  to  lead  the  paean  in  honour  of 
Salamis  (Athen.  p.  30).  Cp.  also  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  (Vita  Soph.  p.  6) 
Kpvmroi  Tffdf  rd^  Xo^«A,i}  vporrua 
kafiCvra  \  tJ  tfoyiMJ  t^xT>  <^x9m**  ^^ 
fftfty6raroy. 


been  llirown  out  by  Thespis.  In  more  recent  times  the  broad 
outline  had  been  designed  on  a  scale  of  daring  magnificence  by 
Aeschylus.  It  was  reserved  for  Sophocles  to  bring  lo  perfec- 
tion the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  expanding  what 
was  defective,  and  pruning  what  was  luxuriant,  lo  harmonise 
the  different  parts  into  a  complete  and  artistic  whole.  His 
greatness  consisted,  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of  new  forms, 
as  in  the  development  of  the  old  ;  and  in  pure  creative  power 
he  may  perhaps  seem  inferior  to  Aeschylus.  But  though  his 
various  improvements,  if  regarded  individually,  weri;  less  radical 
and  drastic  in  kind,  yet  their  cumulative  eflect  was  such  as  to 
give  a  new  character  to  tragedy;  and  if  any  of  his  extant 
dramas  are  compared  with  plays  such  as  the  Persae  and  the 
Septcm,  which  were  produced  before  his  influence  had  begun 
lo  be  felt,  the  contrast  is  so  striking  that  they  almost  seem  to 
belong  to  a  different  species  of  composition. 

As  regards  the  form  of  tragedy,  the  principal  novelty  intro- 
duced by  Sophocles  was  the  addition  of  a  third  actor '.  This 
innovation  completed  the  process  which  had  been  begun  by 
Aeschylus,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  contest  for 
supremacy  between  the  actors  and  the  chorus.  Even  in 
Aeschylus  the  importance  of  the  choral  part  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  As  long,  however,  as  there  were  only  two  actors, 
it  was  impossible  that  both  of  them  should  he  always  present 
upon  the  stage  simultaneously  ;  and  the  chorus  was  still  com- 
pelled to  take  a  considerable  share  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
dialogue.  But  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor  this  difficulty 
was  removed,  and  the  dramatist  was  enabled  for  the  first  lime 
to  confine  the  dialogue  more  exclusively  to  the  stage.  As 
a  consequence,  the  chorus  lost  more  and  more  of  its  signifi- 
cance; the  old  conversations  between  actor  and  chorus  tended 
to  disappear,  and  the  choral  odes  were  treated  as  so  many 
resting-places  in  the  progress  of  the  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dialogue,  or  the  dramatic  element  in  the  piay,  was 
not  only  extended  in  size,  but  its  interest  was  intensified  by 

'  Aiutot.  Poet.  c.  4.    Diog.  LaetV  3. 56.   Suidu,  r.  Import.    Vita  Soph.  p.  t. 
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greater  complexity  in  the  incidents,  and  by  a  more  varied  play 
of  character ;  and  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  henceforth 
absorbed  by  the  events  upon  the  stage. 

The  numerous  opportunities  for  dramatic  effect,  which  were 
afforded  by  the  employment  of  a  third  actor,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  number  of  the  characters,  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  existing  plays  of  Sophocles.  Aeschylus, 
it  is  true,  had  already  adopted  the  innovation  in  his  latest 
tragedies,  but  hardly  used  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  possibilities. 
Sophocles  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  powerful  results  which 
might  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  three  actors  simul- 
taneously. One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  point.  If 
we  compare  the  scene  in  the  Choephori,  where  the  news  of  the 
supposed  death  of  Orestes  is  brought  to  Clytaemnestra,  with 
the  similar  scene  in  the  Electra,  the  difference  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  Choephori  the  sole  persons  present  are 
Clytaemnestra  and  the  bringer  of  the  message;  and  the  dia- 
logue which  ensues,  though  impressive  from  its  very  simplicity, 
is  of  one  uniform  tone  throughout'.  In  the  Electra,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  messenger  arrives,  both  Electra  and 
Clytaemnestra  are  standing  before  the  palace  gates,  and  the 
varied  emotions  with  which  they  receive  the  tidings,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  abject  despair  of  Electra,  and  the  transient 
remorse  and  subsequent  exultation  of  Cl3'taemnestra,  produce 
one  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  play  *. 

Another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  of  even  greater 
power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Oedipus  and 
his  wife  Jocasta  are  listening  to  the  story  of  the  messenger 
from  Corinth.  Oedipus,  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  his  expo- 
sure on  Cithaeron,  is  filled  with  joyful  anticipations  at  the 
prospect  of  finding  his  parents.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  tale 
proceeds,  Jocasta,  who  is  standing  by  his  side,  gradually  realises 
the  appalling  truth  that  Oedipus  is  her  son.  A  more  thrilling 
situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  Each  fresh  answer 
of  the  messenger,  while  it  kindles  the  delusive  hopes  of  Oedipus, 

>  AesdL  Cboeph.  668  folL  '  Soph.  EL  660  foil. 
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plunges  J  ocasta  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  agony;  until  at  length, 
after  a  fruitless  appeal  to  her  husband,  she  nishes  from  the 
stage  in  desperation '. 

Another  important  change,  also  due  to  Sophocles,  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  trilogic  system  of  composition'.  Sophocles, 
like  the  other  poets,  when  competing  at  the  City  Dionysia,  was 
bound  by  custom  to  exhibit  four  plays  in  succession'.  But 
instead  of  combining  them  into  a  single  whole,  he  preferred 
to  treat  them  as  separate  works  of  art*.  One  reason  for  the 
change  may  have  been  connected  with  the  innovations  already 
described.  An  average  play  of  Sophocles,  with  its  extended 
dialogue  and  elaborated  plot,  was  far  longer  and  more  full  of 
incident  than  an  average  play  of  Aeschylus ;  and  it  may  have 
been  felt  that  a  trilogy  composed  of  dramas  of  this  type  would 
be  too  vast  and  unwieldy  an  undertaking,  and  would  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  legends  beyond  their  natural  limits.  Another 
motive  may  have  been  difference  of  religious  sentiment.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  Aeschylean  trilogy  was  to  exemplify, 

'  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  9S4  Toll. 

'  Suidai  [v.  Xd^o«X^[J,  Haiairii  ^pi* 
TVv  ^pafiti  rpits  ipafm  d^Lfffradai,  dAAd 
/ill  mpaXrrpQV  (MSS.  OTfarokoytiaS^t 
01  (TTpoToAoTpfa*).  Tbe  origiiia!  authorlly 
fiom  which  Suidas  is  transcribing 
Ptpparently  meant  Ibit  ^ioptiocles,  wbile 
exhibiting  four  plays  at  enub  feslivul 
like  h1>  rivals,  ccB&ed  lo  compose  tetn- 
l(^ics,  i.  e.  ceased  id  comtMne  the  groups 
of  plays  into  a  single  whole.  But 
Suidas  may  potaibly  have  misander- 
itood  hii  meaning,  and  sapjuEcd  Ihat 
Sophoclei  inltoduced  the  ptactiix  of 
competing  with  single  plays.  His 
language  {Zpaianplithpaiai  A-fwiitetai) 
rather  jupjiorts  this  view. 

Such  confuuons  are  doI  uucomnioQ 
in  Suidas,  and  may  occasionally  be 
delected,  when  his  origioal  soDTixs  of 
in  Formation  happen  lo  be  preserved. 
Cp.  tfac  pat'age  in  Diog.  Lacrt.  4.  lO, 
where  ll  is  saiit  that  Polefnon  ihe  philo- 
sopher WBi  a  greal  admirer  of  Sophocles, 
and  cspedally   in    those   parti  where, 


according  to  FhcyDicbus,  he  was 'not 
sweet  or  diluled  wine,  but  Pramiiiaii.' 

q1h.s)  derive*  his  absaid  statement  ihat 
Pulcmon    himwlr    was    oA   yAiifii   oCS' 

'  Thai  Aischylui  and  Enripidei 
exhibited  groups  of  four  plays  at  the 
City  Dionysia  is  proved  by  several 
didascaliae  (see  Altic  Thealre,  p.  16 
foll.'i.  No  similar  record  has  been 
preserved  in  Ihe  case  of  Sophoclei.  liul 
it  is  obvioDS  I  bat  he  must  have  piudueed 
the  some  number  of  plays  as  his  rivals. 
Thai  Ibis  was  ihe  invariable  cnsloro  is 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
numerable  inscriptions  concerning  dra- 

'  There  is  no  Imcc  of  a  trilogy  to  be 
found  in  any  ol  the  extant  plays  and 
fragments  of  Sophocles.  The  Oedipos 
Tyrannus.  Oedipns  Colonens,  and  Anti- 
gone were  composed  at  difleient  limes, 
and  are  quite  indepcnilenl  of  one 
another. 
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in  successive  dramas,  the  transmission  of  hereditary  guilt ;  but 
as  this  doctrine  was  brought  into  far  less  prominence  by 
Sophocles,  a  special  form  was  no  longer  needed  to  enforce  it. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  which  induced  him  to  discard  the 
trilogy,  was  in  all  probability  the  desire  for  simplicity  and 
completeness  of  form.  His  artistic  feeling  rejected  the  notion 
of  a  drama  which  depended  for  its  proper  understanding  upon 
something  which  preceded  or  came  after.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
the  old  form  altogether.  The  trilogy  might  have  been  employed 
by  Sophocles,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  in  a  manner  which, 
though  different  from  that  of  Aeschylus,  would  have  been  no 
less  effective.  To  a  poet  who  possessed  so  deep  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  it  might  have  afforded,  with  its  extended  range 
of  time,  a  splendid  opportunity  for  delineating  the  gradual 
development  of  character.  But  these  and  other  possible  ad- 
vantages were  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  artistic  unity  and 
perfection. 

While  the  form  of  the  drama  was  being  modified  in  these 
various  ways,  a  transformation  of  even  greater  importance  was 
effected  in  its  inner  spirit  and  significance.  Stated  in  general 
terms,  the  aim  of  Sophocles  was  to  humanise  tragedy,  and  to 
bring  it  down  to  a  more  earthly  level  from  the  supernatural 
region  in  which  it  had  previously  moved,  without  at  the  same 
time  impairing  its  ideal  splendour.  This  purpose  he  has  accom- 
plished with  perfect  skill,  and  its  effect  is  everywhere  visible  in 
the  changed  tone  which  pervades  his  dramas.  The  sublime  and 
awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  Aeschylus  is  replaced  by  a  certain 
indefinable  grace  and  beauty.  The  great  problems  of  religion 
and  morals  no  longer  overshadow  the  human  interest  of  the 
story.  Not  that  they  are  lost  sight  of  altogether ;  but  instead 
of  that  predominance  which  Aeschylus  had  given  them,  they 
form  rather,  in  Sophocles,  the  background  of  the  picture,  against 
which  the  human  figures  stand  out  in  sharp  and  conspicuous 
outline.  The  nature  of  man,  and  his  various  passions  and 
struggles,  become  for  the  first  time  the  main  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  tragic  drama.     The  characters  are  transformed  in 
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a  corresponding  fashion.  They  resemble  the  heroic  figures  of 
Homer,  rather  than  the  rugged  and  Titanic  beings  whom 
Aeschylus  loved  to  paint.  While  retaining  the  grace  and 
strength  of  the  old  race  of  heroes,  they  come  nearer  to  human 
beings  in  their  emotions  and  weaknesses.  Their  language,  too, 
is  changed  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  grand  and  superhuman  diction 
of  Aeschylean  tragedy,  but  a  form  of  speech  in  which  strength 
and  beauty,  simplicity  and  elevation,  are  skilfully  combined. 

Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  alterations 
introduced  by  Sophocles.  Many  other  novelties  of  minor 
significance,  concerning  merely  the  production  and  external 
appearance  of  tragedy,  were  also  ascribed  to  him.  Owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  his  voice,  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  older  poets,  and  to  act  the  leading  part  in  his  own  plays ; 
and  though  sometimes  appearing  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  as 
a  dancer  or  a  harpist,  he  never  came  forward  as  a  regular 
actor '.  But  he  continued,  like  the  other  dramatists  of  the  fiflh 
century,  to  be  his  own  stage-manager,  and  doubtless  helped 
to  regulate  the  outward  character  of  Greek  tragedy,  following 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Aeschylus.  He  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  development  of  painted  scenery, 
if  he  was  not  its  actual  inventor'.  He  raised  the  number  of 
the  chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen — a  change  of  which  the  exact 
significance  is  not  explained,  but  which  must  have  led  to  certain 
modifications  in  the  style  of  the  dancing  \  He  was  also  the 
first  to  employ  Phrj'gian  music  in  tragedy,  and  to  introduce 
the  bent  staff  which  was  carried  by  the  more  dignified  charac- 
ters, and  the  white  shoe  which  was  occasionally  worn  by  actors 
and  chorus*.  These  various  innovations,  though  not  of  much 
importance  in  themselves,  arc  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  external  features  of  the  drama. 

'  Vita  So|ih.  p.  ).     He  tcK>k  part  in  '  Ser  ihc  Altic  Theatre,  p.  170. 

a   1^11  playiiif*  kci-ne  in  the  Nauticaa,  '  Vita  Soph.  p.  i  Din  If. 

and  pla>e<)  the  haq)  in  the  Thamyrat  *  Ibid.  pp.  2  St,  %, 
(Athen.  p.  30.     Ku%Uth.  OI.  p.  1553,^ 
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§  3.  Selection  and  Treatment  of  Plots. 

In  choosing  subjects  for  representation  upon  the  stage 
Sophocles  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  historical  experi- 
ments of  his  predecessors,  but  kept  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  mythical  tradition.  The  themes  which  he  found  most  con- 
genial to  his  taste  were  those  supplied  by  the  old  epic  poems, 
and  no  less  than  fifty-three  of  his  plays  are  taken  from  the 
Theban  or  from  the  Trojan  Cycle'.  In  his  preference  for 
this  special  branch  of  mythology  he  follows  the  example  of 
Aeschylus,  from  whom,  however,  he  frequently  diverges  in  his 
other  tragedies  Thus  he  neglects  almost  entirely  the  varied 
series  of  Dionysiac  myths,  the  original  fountain  of  the  tragic 
drama,  which  had  provided  Aeschylus  with  several  of  his  best 
plays.  On  the  other  hand  he  opens  out  many  original  sources  of 
his  own.  He  takes  peculiar  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  legends 
of  his  native  country,  which  Aeschylus  had  passed  over,  such 
as  the  stories  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  of  Ion,  Tereus,  and 
Procris.  He  also  draws  far  more  copiously  from  the  rich 
stream  of  Argive  and  Argonautic  mythology ;  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Perseus,  the  sufferings  of  Tyro,  the  cruelty  and 
punishment  of  Phineus,  and  the  murderous  feud  between 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  supply  him  with  various  new  materials '. 

On  comparing  his  selection  of  subjects  from  a  general  point 
of  view  with  that  of  Aeschylus,  the  main  difference  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  his  avoidance  of  the  supernatural,  and  in 
his  preference  for  the  more  purely  human.  In  accordance  with 
the  changed  tone  of  his  tragedy  he  rejects  those  primitive  and 
mysterious  legends,  in  which  the  gods  were  the  chief  agents, 
and  in  which  the  genius  of  Aeschylus  delighted.  A  few  of  his 
plays,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  Niobe,  the  Thamyras,  and  the 
Triptolemus,  deal  with  this  type  of  myth ;  but  these  were 
probably  youthful  productions,  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  older  poet*. 

'  Cp.  A  then.  p.  377  ^x<><P*  '*  ^  '^o(pO'      in  Appendix  IT. 
mXfft  T^  iwut^  tc%ic\^.  *  The  elder  Pliny  (N.  H.  18.  7)  sayi 

*  Sec  the  lift  of  Sophoclean  pUyt      the  Triptolemus  was  produced  about 
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To  consider  next  the  ^ructural  arrangement  of  the  plots. 
In  the  case  of  Sophocles  it  is  no  longer  possible,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  materials,  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  his 
dramatic  style.  The  seven  extant  tragedies  all  belong  to  the 
period  of  his  maturity,  are  constructed  on  much  the  same  lines, 
and  exhibit  his  art  in  its  full  perfection.  But  it  is  probable 
that  he  began  his  theatrical  career  by  imitating  the  simple  plots 
of  Aeschylus,  just  as  he  imitated  his  language  and  his  choice 
of  subjects'.  Hence  if  any  of  his  youthful  plays  had  been 
preserved,  they  would  most  likely  have  been  found  to  display 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Aeschylean  drama — paucity  of 
action  and  incident,  and  abundance  of  narrative  and  exposition. 
Some  traces  of  this  early  manner  may  perhaps  be  detected  in 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  plays.  In  the  Lemnians,  for  example, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  a  description  of  all  the  Argonautic 
heroes,  following  the  precedent  of  Aeschylus  in  the  Cabiri  •. 
In  the  Triptolemus,  again,  one  of  the  scenes  appears  to  have 
borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Prometheus  Vinctus 
of  Aeschylus.  Demeter,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  sends  forth 
her  son  Triptolemus  to  distribute  the  gifls  of  corn  among 
mankind,  and  before  he  sets  out,  informs  him  in  a  long  narra- 
tive of  the  various  countries  he  must  traverse,  and  of  the 
adventures  he  must  encounter.  Her  speech,  of  which  many 
fragments  have  been  preser\'cd,  recalls,  in  style  and  copious- 
ness, the  account  of  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  the  Prometheus ; 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  phrase  with  which  Demeter 
prefaces  her  description-  'engrave  my  words  on  the  tablet  of 
thy  mind '—is  the  identical  phrase  used  by  Prometheus  in  his 
address  to  lo*. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  early  works 

1 45  ycarx  licfurc  the  <lcath  (if  Alrxaiuirr,  '  <  >n  hit  imitattt>a  of  the  lan(;oa{«e  of 

i.  r.  in  46^  li.  r.     Kvtn   if  this  date  i«  Arschylut.  at  the  Cimimrncrmcnt  ot  hi« 

not    rv.nctly  correct,  at   any   int"  it    i«  carrrr.  »cr  his   own   irmarki   in    riut< 

faiily  ccftairi  that  the  Triptoli  mus  was  Trof.  Virt.  c.  7. 
an  rart\  |'la\.     That  thi    rh.im>ra«wa»  '  Schol.  rin<l.  Pyth.  4.  303. 

amofi^;  tlic  (-arlii  r  ilrani.'i<»  i«  rcn^ltml  '  Kca^.  540  <*tf  A'  ir  ^«ruf  ^'Arottfi 

|»rulin)>lr    hy    the  fact  that    SiphtK'lc*  rmt  J^m  A«>)rovT-  C|i  fraca.  541  5c  547* 

played  the  harp  in  it  i^Atbcn.  p.  iO>.  «ith  Naock't  comment*. 
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of  Sophocles,  when  we  come  to  his  later  tragedies,  the  advance 
in  point  of  structure  is  very  noticeable.  His  plots,  as  there 
developed,  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  simplicity 
of  Aeschylus,  and  the  intricacy  and  complexity  of  the  moderns. 
The  action,  compared  with  that  in  Aeschylus,  is  richer  and 
more  varied.  The  legends  are  expanded  and  developed  by 
the  addition  of  numerous  details,  and  while  the  general  outline 
remains  intact,  the  picture  is  filled  in  with  a  brilliant  series 
of  fresh  incidents  and  unexpected  turns,  such  as  we  find  in 
a  modern  tragedy.  But  there  is  this  important  difference.  In 
modem  dramas  one  of  the  main  sources  of  interest  is  the  feeling 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  plot.  The  aim  of 
the  dramatist  is  to  stimulate  this  feeling,  and  to  keep  the 
audience  on  the  alert,  by  concealing  the  issue  as  long  as 
possible,  and  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  various  alternative 
solutions.  Sophocles  makes  no  attempt  to  excite  an  interest 
of  this  kind.  He  leaves  us  in  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conclusion  will  be,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be 
reached.  He  prefers  to  take  the  audience  into  his  confidence 
from  the  very  first,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  general  course 
of  events,  so  that  they  may  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
development  of  character  and  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the 
action.  His  main  concern  is  to  bring  into  the  clearest  light 
the  passions  of  the  human  beings  whose  fate  he  is  relating, 
and  the  pathos  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
His  plots  are  constructed  from  this  point  of  view.  The  novel 
incidents  and  sudden  reverses  with  which  he  diversifies  the 
action  are  iiitroduced,  not  to  puzzle  the  spectators,  but  to  draw 
forth  every  variety  of  emotion  from  his  characters,  and  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  most  diverse  positions. 

This  difference  of  method  will  be  more  clearly  understood 
if  we  cite  a  few  examples.  Fortunately  it  so  happens  that 
among  the  surviving  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  there 
are  two  which  deal  with  the  same  legend—  the  return  of  Orestes 
and  his  vengeance  on  Clytaemnestra ;  and  the  subject  has  also 
been  dramatised  in  modem  times  by  Alfieri  and  by  Voltaire. 
A   comparison    of  these    four   tragedies— the  Choephori    of 
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Aeschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Orestes  of  Alfieri 
and  of  Voltaire— will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Sophoclean 
plot,  and  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  Aeschylus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  modern  tragedy  on  the  other. 

The  plot  of  the  Choephori  is  as  follows.  Orestes  first  returns 
to  Argos,  and  makes  himself  known  to  Electra  and  her  maiden 
companions.  Then  for  nearly  half  the  play  there  is  no  fresh 
incident,  beyond  the  mutual  exhortations  of  brother  and  sister. 
Then  Orestes  withdraws,  and  after  returning  in  the  di^uise 
of  a  Phocian  stranger,  beguiles  Clytaemnestra  with  a  false 
story  about  his  own  death,  and  is  received  into  the  palace. 
Meanwhile  the  nurse  is  sent  to  fetch  Aegisthus,  who  is  absent. 
Aegisthus  arrives,  enters  the  palace,  and  is  slain  by  Orestes. 
Clytaemnestra  comes  rushing  out,  followed  by  her  son,  and 
a  brief  dialogue  ensues.  She  is  then  led  away  to  death ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  palace  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
Orestes  is  seen  standing  beside  the  dead  bodies  of  his  mother 
and  Aegisthus. 

This  simple  story  has  been  enriched  by  Sophocles  with 
a  multitude  of  fresh  incidents  and  situations,  which  throw 
a  varied  light  upon  the  character  of  the  leading  agents.  Two 
new  personages  are  introduced— the  old  retainer,  whose  recog- 
nition gives  occasion  to  a  touching  little  scene,  in  which  the 
more  affectionate  side  of  Electra's  nature  is  beautifully  portrayed ; 
and  Chrysothemis,  whose  timidity  serves  as  a  perpetual  foil 
to  her  sister's  heroic  courage.  Again,  the  simple  device  by 
which,  in  the  Choephori,  Orestes  gains  admittance  to  the  palace, 
is  expanded  by  Sophocles  into  three  scenes  of  great  brilliance 
and  power.  First  there  is  the  story  of  Orestes'  death,  which, 
while  it  fills  Clytaemnestra  with  triumph,  plunges  Electra  into 
despair.  Then  Chrysothemis,  radiant  with  delight,  unfolds 
her  new  hopes  to  her  sister,  only  to  find  that  they  are  ground- 
less. Finally  Orestes  enters,  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and 
delivers  the  funeral  urn  to  Electra,  who  abandons  herself  to 
an  agony  of  grief,  but  whose  sorrow  is  suddenly  turned  to  joy, 
when  her  brother,  smitten  with  compassion,  at  length  reveals 
his  identity,    A  further  addition   made   by  Sophocles  is   the 
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controversy  between  mother  and  daughter,  in  which  Electra's 
fiery  impetuosity  finds  a  vent.  By  such  devices  the  uniform 
sombreness  of  the  older  tragedy  is  converted  into  a  varied 
picture  of  human  h'fe,  in  which  conflicting  passions  and 
emotions  succeed  one  another  in  rapid  alternation.  But  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  end.  So  far  is  Sophocles  from 
desiring  to  mystify  his  audience,  that  he  takes  special  care 
in  the  opening  scene  to  prepare  them  for  that  which  is  to 
follow,  and  inserts,  in  the  conversation  between  Orestes 
and  the  retainer,  a  succinct  statement  of  the  future  course 
of  events. 

When  we  turn  to  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  and  Voltaire,  the 
case  is  very  different.  Here  the  result  remains  in  doubt  to  the 
very  last,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  action  advances.  Orestes,  as  in  the  old 
Greek  dramas,  gains  a  footing  in  Argos  by  means  of  a  false 
story  concerning  his  own  death.  But  Aegisthus  soon  begins 
to  conceive  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  plays  is  taken  up  with  the  manoeuvres,  counter- 
manoeuvres,  suspicions,  and  intrigues  of  Aegisthus,  Orestes, 
and  their  respective  adherents.  Then  again,  the  attitude  of 
Clytaemnestra  imparts  a  further  element  of  uncertainty.  Both 
in  Voltaire  and  in  Alfieri  she  soon  ascertains  the  truth  about 
Orestes;  and  her  mind  is  torn  with  conflicting  emotions  — 
affection  for  her  son,  love  for  Aegisthus,  remorse  for  her  crime, 
and  fear  for  her  husband's  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
course  she  will  take;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Orestes,  seeing 
her  half-penitent  condition,  will  venture  to  exact  full  vengeance 
for  her  ancient  guilt.  All  these  circumstances  keep  the  specta- 
tor in  suspense  until  the  fiflh  act,  when  affairs  reach  a  crisis. 
Aegisthus  finally  discovers  the  truth,  and  Orestes  is  led  off  to 
execution  by  the  guards.  All  now  seems  over,  and  it  appears  as 
though  a  novel  turn  was  to  be  given  to  the  old  legend.  Suddenly, 
however,  everything  comes  right  again.  The  citizens  of  Argos 
break  out  into  rebellion  and  rescue  Orestes,  who  rushes  back 
to  the  palace  and  slays  Aegisthus.  Clytaemnestra,  in  trying 
to  protect  her  husband,  is  unwittingly  killed  by  her  son,  who 
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thus  escapes  the  guilt  of  intentional  matricide,  while  acting  in 
accordance  with  legendary  tradition. 

These  two  plays  have  no  claim  to  be  included  among  the 
best  productions  of  the  modern  drama.  In  many  respects  their 
workmanship  is  crude;  and  the  sudden  revolt  and  accidental 
slaughter  with  which  they  terminate  are  clumsy  devices,  little 
superior  to  the  '  deus  ex  machina '  of  the  ancients.  Their 
interest  lies  rather  in  the  contrast  they  afford  with  the  play  of 
Sophocles.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  the  plot  is  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  display  of  character  and  passion ;  the  spectator  is 
undistracted  by  fears  about  the  issue.  In  the  modern  versions 
he  is  uncertain  from  the  beginning  whether  Orestes  will  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  his  doubts  a.K 
not  resolved  till  the  very  end  of  the  play. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  description,  that 
the  point  which  distinguishes  the  plots  of  Sophocles  from  those 
of  Aeschylus  is  the  greater  richness  and  variety  of  the  contents. 
But  this  use  of  more  abundant  materials  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  loss  of  simplicity  in  the  general  design.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plays  of  Sophocles  are  remarkable,  even  among  Greek 
tragedies,  for  singleness  of  purpose,  and  for  the  artistic  unity 
of  the  structure.  The  various  component  elements  are  arranged 
and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  converge  harmoniously 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  audience  from  first  to  last  upon  a  single  object.  The 
action  revolves  round  one  great  central  figure,  and  one  great 
moral  principle,  to  which  everything  else  is  subordinated.  The 
lesser  characters  are  only  so  far  developed  as  to  throw  the 
leading  personage  into  greater  prominence ;  and  no  side  issues 
nre  allowed  to  obscure  and  overshadow  the  ruling  motive  of 
the  play.  Take,  for  example,  the  tragedy  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  the  Electra.  The  variety  of  the  details  has 
already  been  pointed  out ;  but  the  unity  of  the  main  design  is 
no  less  conspicuous.  The  action  is  inspired  by  one  sole  pur- 
pose— the  execution  of  righteous  vengeance  upon  Aegisthus 
and  Clylaemnestra.  One  figure,  that  of  Electra,  engrosses  the 
attention,  and  all  else  is  made  subservieiit  to  the  delineation  of 
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her  character.  The  other  personages  come  and  go :  she  alone 
occupies  the  stage  throughout ;  and  the  various  passions  of  her 
nature — scorn,  anger,  despair,  love,  devotion — are  called  forth 
in  succession  by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  drama. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedy ;  and 
although,  in  one  or  two  plays,  such  as  the  Trachiniae  and  the 
Philoctetes,  this  quality  is  less  prominent,  and  our  sympathies 
are  more  widely  diffused,  yet  in  all  those  dramas  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  his  art, 
the  concentration  of  the  interest  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 
If  attempted  by  an  inferior  poet  it  might  lead  to  coldness  and 
monotony ;  but  in  Sophocles  it  leaves  an  impression  of  unap- 
proachable grandeur,  like  the  effect  produced  by  some  master- 
piece of  antique  sculpture. 

The  plausibility  and  verisimilitude  of  the  Sophoclean  plots 
are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration.  The  various  scenes  and 
incidents  are  linked  together  with  an  ease  and  smoothness 
and  apparent  facility  which  are  apt  to  deceive  the  reader,  and  to 
cause  him  to  overlook  the  art  and  skill  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction. The  course  of  events  is  always  natural  and  straight- 
forward, and  nothing  occurs  without  adequate  reason.  Special 
care  is  taken  to  account  for  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
characters,  and  there  are  none  of  those  motiveless  arrivals  and 
departures  which  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  so  many  stage  per- 
formances. Forced  and  violent  situations,  in  which  probability 
is  sacrificed  to  dramatic  effect,  are  also  rigorously  avoided. 
The  termination,  too,  as  a  rule,  is  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  preceding  incidents ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Philoctetes 
that  affairs  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of 
entanglement  that  divine  intervention  becomes  necessary. 

This  accuracy  of  detail  is  not,  however,  pursued  with  pedantic 
exaggeration  by  Sophocles ;  his  scrupulosity  is  confined  to 
those  events  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators. 
As  for  the  incidents  which  precede  the  commencement  of  the 
drama,  he  allows  himself  considerable  latitude,  and  accepts 
the  extravagances  of  the  old  legends  with  frank  acquiescence. 
TTie  story  of  Oedipus,  for  example,  if  examined  by  the  light  of 
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reason,  is  a  clear  impossibility.  Sophocles  makes  no  attempt 
to  remove  the  difficulty;  he  takes  ihc  fable  as  it  stands.  But 
when  the  action  once  begins,  the  succession  of  incidents  is 
manipulated  with  so  much  plausibility,  that  few  spectators  would 
ever  bethi nil  themselves  of  the  antecedent  improbabilities.  In 
this  respect  he  shows  greater  discrimination  than  modern 
imitators,  such  as  Dryden  and  Voltaire,  who  endeavour  to 
explain  and  rationalise  the  whole  myth,  but  whose  efforts  only 
serve  to  call  the  reader's  attention  lo  difficulties  which  he  might 
have  otherwise  overlooked. 

Further  thaii  this,  even  in  the  course  of  the  action  Sophocles 
claims  for  himself  equal  freedom  as  regards  events  which  are 
transacted  at  a  distance  from  the  stage,  and  are  only  made 
known  to  the  audience  by  description.  In  the  Trachiniae  he 
represents  a  journey  of  two  days  as  being  performed  in  as  many 
hours;  and  in  the  Antigone  he  makes  Creon,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  finish  the  burial  of  Polyneicea  before  he  hastens  to 
the  rescue  of  the  heroine.  Such  violations  of  strict  accuracy, 
being  removed  from  the  actual  sight  of  the  spectators,  were 
justly  regarded  by  him  as  of  minor  consequence. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  addition  of  a  third 
actor  naturally  led  to  greater  liveliness  and  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue ;  and  that  the  lengthy  half-epic  narratives,  which 
abound  in  Aeschylus,  became  comparatively  infrequent.  But 
the  descriptive  element  was  never  entirely  eliminated,  either  by 
Sophocles  or  by  the  later  Greek  tragedy,  owing  lo  its  popu- 
larity with  Greek  audiences.  It  begins,  however,  in  Sopliocles 
to  acquire  a  settled  character,  and  lo  be  confined  to  the  formal 
speeches  of  the  messenger,  in  which  the  catastrophe  is  reported 
at  length.  Set  orations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  four 
of  his  plays— the  Oedipus  Rex,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone, 
and  Trachiniae.  In  the  other  three,  where  their  introduction 
was  impossible  owing  lo  the  nature  of  the  plot,  their  place  is 
taken  by  casual  narratives  in  the  old  style  '.  The  delight  with 
which  such  speeches  were  received  in  the  theatre  may  be  illus- 


'  AJ.  »84-j3o,  748-783.    Phil.  »0o-3(«,  343-390, 603-611.    El.  680-763, 
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trated  by  the  example  of  the  Electra— a  play  in  which  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  a  descriptive  oration.  But  Sophocles  appa- 
rently felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  one,  and  found  his 
opportunity  in  the  fictitious  death  of  Orestes,  the  announcement 
of  whose  fate  is  expanded  into  a  minute  and  detailed  story, 
which  far  exceeds  the  dramatic  requirements  of  the  situation  \ 

The  critics  generally  observe  that  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles 
there  is  less  spectacular  effect  than  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus ; 
and  the  statement  as  a  whole  is  no  doubt  correct.  Sophocles 
appeals  more  frequently  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye,  and  prefers 
the  subtle  delineation  of  character  to  the  production  of  impressive 
spectacles.  At  the  same  time  his  mastery  of  stage  effect  has 
produced  many  thrilling  situations,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  Clytaemnestra  by  Aegisthus'.  And  throughout  his 
plays  the  mere  grouping  of  the  figures  is  often  contrived  in 
a  way  which  shows  the  greatest  plastic  genius.  To  take  a 
single  example— the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Ajax.  In  the 
centre  lies  the  dead  body  of  the  hero;  beside  it  kneel  the 
silent  figures  of  his  wife  and  son ;  to  right  and  left  stand 
Teucer  and  Menelaus,  inflamed  with  anger,  and  disputing  with 
threatening  gestures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  body.  The 
arrangement  of  this  scene — with  the  carefully  studied  balance 
of  the  different  parts,  and  the  contrast  between  the  stillness  of 
the  central  group  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  two  com- 
batants— displays  all  the  symmetry  and  effectiveness  of  an 
ancient  bas-relief. 

§  4.    The  Chorus. 

The  seven  plays  of  Sophocles,  as  we  have  just  seen,  belong 
to  that  later  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  when  it  had 
bepun  to  assume  a  fixed  and  conventional  sfaape,  and  when 
the  period  of  growth  and  experiment  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  maturity  and  established  rule.  Hence  their  structure, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Aeschylean  plays,  is  much 
more  uniform  and  consistent ;  and  this  difference  is  especially 

»  £1.680-763.  »  Ibid.  1458-1478. 


noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the  chorus.  In  Aeschylus  the 
chorus  is  still  a  flexible  institution,  varying  in  character 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  composition.  In  Sophocles 
its  position  has  become  fixed  and  permanent,  and  it  continually 
reappears  in  the  same  stereotyped  form.  It  may  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  consider  in  detail  the  place  which  the  chorus  holds 
in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
in  all  which  concerns  construction  and  arrangement,  these 
dramas  represent  the  ancient  tragedy  in  its  highest  perfection. 

In  Sophocles,  then,  the  chorus  is  not  only  much  curtailed, 
as  regards  the  actual  length  of  its  part,  but  it  is  also  finally 
excluded  from  any  real  share  in  the  action.  Though  usually 
connected,  by  tits  of  friendship  or  dependence,  with  the  leading 
characters,  it  no  longer  feels  that  its  own  fortunes  are  at  stake, 
nor  does  it  personally  interfere  in  the  course  of  events.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Oedipus  Coloncus  it  steps  out  of  its  usual 
role,  and  tries  to  prevent  the  bruUlity  of  Creon ;  and  in  the 
Philoctetes  it  helps  to  carry  out  the  frauds  of  Odysseus.  But 
these  exhibitions  of  activity  are  so  slight  and  transient,  as 
hardly  to  affect  the  general  statement,  that  the  chorus  in 
Sophocles  is  not  an  effective  agent  in  the  plot.  Its  position  is 
that  of  a  witness,  sympathetic  in  temper,  but  undisturbed  by 
anxiety  for  its  own  fate. 

'  For  these  reasons  there  is  less  individuality  in  the  Sopho- 
clean  chorus  than  in  that  of  Aeschylus.  Its  utterances  are 
characterised  by  cool  and  sober  reflexion,  rather  than  by 
violent  personal  passion.  It  never  indulges  in  frantic  outbursts 
of  terror,  as  in  the  Septem;  or  in  ejaculations  of  extreme 
despair,  as  in  the  Persae;  or  of  malignant  revenge,  as  in  the 
Eumenides.  Even  when  compared  with  those  later  choruses 
of  Aeschylus,  which  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  Sopho- 
clean  type,  it  displays  less  depthof  emotion  and-sypipalhy ; 
'and  the  lamentations  of  the  Theban  elders  in  the  Oedipus  are 
but  a  faint  reflexion  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Argive  elders  in 
I  the  Agamemnon.  The  chorus,  as  it  figures  in  Sophocles,  has 
been  removed  to  a  calmer  region ;  it  stands  aloof  from  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  action,  and  assumes  the  office  of  an 
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img^HiaLlQedjator,  holding  the  balance  between   the  various 
contending  forces. 

When  we  consider  more  closely  the  functions  of  this  later 
chorus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  appears  under  a  double  aspect, 
and  performs  a  d^yj^^ggrt.  Its  character  in  the  dialogue, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  a  regular  actor,  is  very  different 
from  its  character  in  the  choral  odes.  Some  traces  of  this 
variety  of  treatment  are  already  to  be  found  in  Aeschylus ;  but 
in  Sophocles  the  distinction  is  more  clearly  emphasised,  and 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  with  more  deliberate  purpose. 
The  office  of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,  when  sharing  in  the  dia- 
logue, is  to  represent  the  ordinary  mass  of  human  beings,  as 
opposed  to  the  heroic  figures  upon  the  stage.  There  is  nothing 
ideal  in  its  character;  it  exhibits  both  the  foibles  and  the 
excellencies  of  an  average  crowd  of  respectable  citizens.  It 
shows  no  special  penetration  or  insight  in  its  view  of  events, 
but  is  deceived,  like  every  one  else,  by  the  pretended  repentance 
of  Ajax,  and  approves  of  the  fatal  project  of  Deianeira  *.  It  is 
not  always  averse  to  fraud,  even  of  a  base  kind  ;  and  afler  par- 
ticipating in  the  deception  practised  upon  Philoctetes,  urges 
Neoptolemus  to  the  commission  of  still  further  treachery  *.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  pious  and  god-fearing;  pronounces 
moderation  and  reverence  for  the  gods  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
happiness;  and  draws  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  Creon '.  It  is  also  loyal  to  Its  leaders,  and  ever 
ready  to  sympathise  with  what  is  great  and  noble.  Still  it  is 
prevented  from  giving  full  expression  to  its  better  feelings  by 
excessive  caution  and  timidity.  Its  respect  for  established 
authority  is  unbounded.  It  hesitates  to  commiserate  with 
Electra,  till  assured  of  the  king's  absence  * ;  and  though  ap- 
proving of  Antigone's  action  in  its  heart,  is  silent  through 
fear*.  It  discourages  all  resistance  to  the  law,  even  in  the 
noblest  cause,  and  is  '  not  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  die '  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea  *.     Such  heroism  may  '  deserve  a  certain  praise, 

»  Aj.  693  foil.     Trach.  588-589.  *  El.  310  314. 

»  Phil.  507-5  >7»  833-865.  *  Ant.  504-5^9- 
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but  rulers  must  be  obeyed '.'  It  is  irresolute  and  wavering  in 
its  views,  easily  led  away  by  the  last  speaker,  and  incapable 
of  any  strong  and  fixed  opinion.  Its  great  desire  is  to  make 
things  smooth,  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  to  reconcile 
opposing  powers;  and  its  favourite  maxims  are  that  'there  is 
much  lo  be  said  on  both  sides,'  and  that  'each  may  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  other  V 

But  when  the  actors  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  the 
chorus  is  left  alone  to  its  meditations,  it  soars  lo  a  much  higher 
[level,  and  speaks  in  a  very  different  strain.  Its  vision  is  no 
longer  confined  and  limited  by  what  is  close  at  hand.  Beyond 
the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  passing  events  it  sees  clearly  into 
the  great  problems  of  the  drama,  and  divesting  its  mind  of  all 
petty  considerations,  judges  things  by  the  light  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice  and  religion.  It  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  poet,  and  reveals  the  moral  of  the  play.  There 
is  a  scene  in  the  Eicctra  which  places  this  distinction  in  the 
clearest  light.  Electra,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  news  of 
Orestes'  death,  proposes  lo  her  sister  that  they  should  avenge 
their  father's  murder  with  their  own  hands.  Chrysothemis 
is  appalled  by  the  suggestion,  prefers  safety  to  glory,  and 
implores  Electra  to  submit  to  what  is  inevitable.  The  chorus 
at  first  join  in  her  entreaties,  and  point  out  that  prudence  and 
caution  are  the  greatest  of  blessings'.  But  when  the  sisters 
are  gone,  they  change  their  tone  in  the  ode  which  follows, 
upbraiding  Chrysothemis  for  her  neglect  of  her  father's 
memory,  and  applauding  Electra  for  her  faithfulness  and  self- 
devotion,  and  for  her  reverence  towards  the  mighty  laws  of 
heaven '. 

As  the  dramatic  side  of  tragedy  continued,  during  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century,  to  expand  and  develop,  the  re- 
tention of  the  old  choral  element  began  to  present  increasing 


'  Ant.  871-874. 
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diflSculties.     No  Greek  poet  has  solved  these  difficulties  with 
such  perfect  skill  as  Sophocles.     The  chorus  in  his  dramas  isk 
blended  so  artistically  with  the  other  portions,  that  it  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole,  without  impairing  the  tragic  interest* ) 
During  the  dialogue   it   acts  as  a  foil  to  the   heroic  figures 
upon  the  stage,  accentuating  their  grandeur  by  its  own  feeble- 
ness and  indecision.     In   the  pauses  of  the  action  its  gravei 
and  solemn  strains,  intervening  between  scenes  of  violence  and! 
passion,  afford  a  welcome  resting-place  to  the  mind  ;  and  while  J 
limited  in  length,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  events, 
shed  a  sort  of  lyrical  splendour  over  the  whole  tragedy. 

Aristotle,  referring  to  this  subject  in  the  Poetics,  has  one 
remark  which  calls  for  explanation.  He  declares  that  the 
chorus  ought  to  'form  part  of  the  whole,  and  to  join  in  the 
action^  as  in  Sophocles,  and  not  as  in  Euripides  \'  Now  it 
is  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  chorus  of  Sophocles  takes  any 
practical  share  in  the  action.  It  never  plays  a  part  at  all 
comparable  to  its  part  in  the  Supplices  or  in  the  Eumenides 
of  Aeschylus.  But  such  active  participation  in  the  events  of 
the  drama  was  altogether  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
and  lay  beyond  the  range  of  his  speculations.  All  that  he 
apparently  meant  by  'joining  in  the  action '  was  that  the  choral 
odes  should  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  plot,  and  should  not  be 
mere  digressions  *.  From  this  point  of  view  his  description 
of  the  Sophoclean  chorus  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  odes  of 
Sophocles  all  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  drama.  In  generall 
they  consist  of  reflexions  and  meditations  suggested  by  th^ 
recent  event^^y   Sometimes,  again,  they  are  prayers  for  help, 


*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  18  irai  t^i'  x^^P^^ 
tk  iva  hu  vvoXafiur  rwy  vvoicpirwy,  ical 
Ii6pu»  §Iyai  rov  oXoVy  ital  avyayojyiifaOai 
fti^  Aovp  EbfHviiijff  dXX'  &av€p  ^o<f>oteKtl, 

*  That  this  was  his  meaning  is  proved 
by  what  follows.  After  saying  that  the 
chorus  should  '  take  part  in  the  action, 
not  as  in  Euripides,  but  as  in  Sophocles/ 
he  adds,  roTf  ik  koivoti  rd  ^Soficra  oviir 
liaXXw  rov  fivOcv  1j  dWr^s  rptxy^f^s 
icriw     M  ififi6kifM    ^hovoiy,    vf^roit 


Hfi^cLyros  *Ay^ojyos  rov  tmovtou.  Else- 
where, too,  he  describes  the  chorus  as 
an  interested  witness,  which  sympathises, 
but  never  interferes  ^Probl.  6.  19  fen 
fcLp  u  x^*P^  in;8cvr^  Awpcucros,  tirotar 
ydp  fwroy  Mapixtrai  oh  vaptari. 

»  e.g.  Oed.  Tyr.  11 86  foil,  (the 
vanity  of  human  fortune),  Oed.  Col. 
1  a  I  r  fiill.'^  tllel"^lsy^ie^^f^old  age 
Ant.  781  folPftlicpowcr 
Tyr.  863  foil,  (the  sanctity  of  oracles),  El. 


or  descriptions  of  preceding  circumstances'.  Sometimes  the 
reference  is  less  direct,  as  in  the  Antigone,  where  the  heroine 
is  to  be  buried  alive,  and  the  chorus  recall  similar  cases  of 
immurement  from  the  old  legends '.  But  though  the  connexion 
varies  in  point  of  closeness,  it  is  always  obvious  and  intelli- 
.  gible. 

5  5.    The  Characters. 

The  change  which  was  effected  by  Sophocles  in  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of  Greek  tragedy  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Under  his  guidance  the  centre  of  interest  was 
transferred  from  the  problems  of  religion  to  the  problems  of 
human  nature  itself;  and  the  structure  of  the  plot  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  were  made  subservient  to  one  main 
object  —  the  representation  of  character.  In  the  painting  of 
human  character  the  supremacy  of  Sophocles  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  -by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  he  falls  short  of  his  two  great  rivals.  The 
extremes  of  passionate  emotion— the  frenzy  of  a  Cassandra," 
and  the  jealous  fury  of  a  Medea^are  depicted  with  greater 
power  by  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  But  in  subtlety  and  deli- 
cacy of  portraiture,  in  keen  analysis  of  motive,  and  in  depth  of 
insight  into  the  complex  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  rival.  The  fineness  of  his  touch  was  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  and  is  seen,  more  especially,  in  the 
skill  and  penetration  with  which  he  often  hits  off  a  character  in 
a  single  line '.  His  plays  abound  in  those  concise  and  pregnant 
phrases  which  reveal  a  man's  soul,  as  it  were,  at  one  glance. 
The  force  of  such  expressions  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in 
a  translation ;  but  we  may  mention,  as  an  example,  the  scene 
in  which   the  dying  Oedipus  entrusts   his  two   daughters   to 

473  foil,  (the  icalignily  of  the  anixstinl  foil.,  wliere,  when  Thesens  has  etanlcti 

cDise\  an  aiylum  10  Oedipui,  the  clioms  sing 

'  e.  g.  Ocd.  Col.  1556  foil,  Ant,  1 1 15  Ihe  pniisc*  of  Atheni. 

(oil.  (prs)rc™  to  the  gods),  Oed.  Tjt.  ■  Vim  So)ih.  p.  7  oBt  li  Hoiplti'  avii- 

l^i  foil,  '.descriplion  of  the  plague  at  /tirpqirai  mi  mfA^|la■ta,  Siin'  It  /anpaG 

ThcUs),  Anl.  100  foil.  (desciiplLon  of  iJhktt.X'™  fl  *'f««»  fJot  SXoc  ffareim' 

the  Argive  defnl.  wfoeawoy. 
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the  care  of  Theseus,  and  the  latter,  '  like  a  man  of  noble  spirit, 
without  making  lamentations '  swears  to  fulfil  the  charge  ^  This 
single  brief  phrase  conveys  a  picture  of  high-bred  courtesy  and 
delicate  reserve,  which  no  amount  of  further  description  could 
improve  upon. 

His  varied  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  likewise  proved 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  t3rpes  of  character  which  he  introduces, 
and  by  the  fecundity  with  which  he  creates  new  and  diverse 
figures.  It  is  rare  for  him  to  repeat  himself,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chrysothemis  and  Ismene.  In  general,  even  when  the  same 
hero  reappears  in  different  plays,  he  is  depicted  in  a  new 
character,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  Thus  Creon,  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  three  of  the  extant  tragedies,  is  a 
different  man  in  each  of  them.  In  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  he  is 
a  heartless  villain,  brutal  and  deferential  by  turns,  who,  when 
his  proposals  are  rejected  by  Oedipus,  reveals  the  spite  and 
malignity  of  his  nature  by  robbing  him  of  his  two  daughters. 
Again,  in  the  Antigone,  he  is  a  narrow  bigot,  not  destitute  of 
good  qualities,  but  wholly  wrapt  up  in  strict  and  formal  rules 
of  statesmanship.  Antigone's  heroic  sense  of  duty  is  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  The  one  idea  which  possesses  his  mind 
is  the  fear  of  rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  especially  rebellion 
by  women ;  and  sooner  than  endure  to  be  called  '  weaker  than 
a  woman '  he  will  risk  the  loss  of  everything.  Lastly,  in  the 
Oedipus  Rex  he  is  a  person  of  humane  and  sympathetic  dis- 
position, who  replies  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  unjust  as- 
persions of  Oedipus,  and  when  the  catastrophe  has  fallen, 
betrays  no  trace  of  malicious  exultation,  but  does  his  best  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 

Though  human  nature  is  the  main  subject  of  interest  in 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  it  is  human  nature  in  a  refined  and 
idealised  form,  equally  removed  from  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  Aeschylus,  and  from  the  realism  of  later  poetry.  The  aim  of 
Sophocles,  as  of  the  old  Greek  portrait  painters,  is  to  make  his 

*  Oed.  Col.  1656,  1657  ^  '*•  ^^  ^^P  Teucer*s  description  (Aj.  1010)  of  his 
ytmuof,  oifK  dtrrov  nira  \  Kar(jy€afv  father  Telamon  as  one  0x9;  vd/m  |  pafi' 
r6y    BpKios    ipdifftiy    f cVfr.     Cp.   also       tlrvxovyri  fuillr  f^lkoy  ^cXoy. 
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copies  of  mankind  '  like  tlie  original,  but  more  beautiful '.'  His 
characters  are  thoroughly  human  characters,  swayed  by  the 
ordinary  passions  and  emotions;  but  a  sort  of  splendour  from 
the  heroic  age  hangs  over  them.  They  are  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  a  glorious  veil  of  romance  and  poetry,  which  beautifies 
their  outline,  and  excludes  from  view  everything  which  is  low 
and  despicable.  Men  of  a  base  disposition  are  seldom  intro- 
duced, though  the  Creon  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  is  an 
exception.  But  for  the  most  part  Sophocles  prefers  to  dwell  on 
the  brighter  side  of  human  nature,  and  even  his  bad  characters 
have  many  redeeming  features.  The  vices  which  they  display 
are  the  vices  of  a  large  and  open  spirit,  such  as  anger,  revenge, 
and  ambition,  rather  than  the  meaner  qualities  of  craft  and 
cowardice.  The  spirit  in  which  he  approached  the  task  of 
delineation  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  well-known  criticism, 
that  he  'drew  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  while  Euripides  drew 
them  as  they  are '.' 

His  leading  characters  are  mostly  of  a  strong  and  forceful 
type,  vehement  in  passion,  and  immovable  in  courage,  like 
those  of  Aeschylus;  but  with  a  softer  side  to  their  character, 
which  brings  them  nearer  to  the  human  level.  Conspicuous  in 
this  class  are  the  heroic  maidens,  Electra  and  Antigone.  Stern 
devotion  to  duty  is  the  basis  of  their  character.  Where  con- 
science and  justice  are  concerned,  they  are  firm  and  unshaken 
as  a  rock.  Electra  shows  no  traces  of  compunction,  even  when 
her  mother  is  being  slain,  but  bids  Orestes  '  strike  again ' ' ; 
she  would  'throw  the  body  of  Aegisthus  to  the  dogs,  the 
only  burial  he  deserves  V  Both  of  them,  too,  are  easily  roused 
to  indignation,  have  no  tolerance  for  natures  weaker  than 
themselves,  and  pour  unmerited  scorn  and  contempt  on  their 
more  timid  sislers.  But  ihey  are  capable  of  tenderness  no  less 
profound.     It  was  Electra  who  tended  Orestes  when  he  was 
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a  babe  '  with  sweet  labour '  even  as  a  mother  ^ ;  and  it  is 
Antigone  whose  nature  is  'to  love  rather  than  to  hate/  and  who 
gladly  sacrifices  her  life  for  the  sake  of  her  brother '.  Ajax  is 
another  of  these  strong  and  resolute  characters,  whom  no 
appeal  can  soften.  Yet  even  he  is  touched  with  compassion 
when  he  thinks  of  his  parents*  grief,  and  of  the  'great  and 
bitter  cries'  which  will  issue  from  his  mother's  lips,  when  the 
tidings  of  his  death  are  brought  to  Salamis '. 

Side  by  side  with  these  powerful  and  striking  personalities 
are  a  group  of  gentler  beings,  whose  disposition  is  more 
yielding  and  tractable.  Such  are  the  timorous  but  affec- 
tionate Ismene,  the  tearful  Tecmessa,  and  the  dutiful  Hyllus. 
Characters  of  this  kind  usually  play  a  subordinate  part,  and 
are  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  pro- 
tagonist. But  sometimes  even  the  chief  personage  is  of  a  softer 
type,  especially  in  the  later  plays,  where  the  colouring  becomes 
more  human,  and  less  heroic.  Philoctetes  is  an  admirable 
specimen.  His  nature  is  far  from  being  strong  or  masterful. 
At  first  he  entreats  the  chorus  to  leave  him ;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  sees  they  are  going,  falters  in  his  resolution,  and 
implores  them  to  stay*.  He  shows  a  childish  vanity  in  regard 
to  his  sufferings;  longs  to  prove  to  Neoptolemus  'how  brave 
he  had  been,'  by  showing  him  the  cave  where  he  had  lived  in 
solitude ;  and  is  afflicted  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  news 
that  Greece  had  never  heard  of  his  misfortunes'.  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  character  lies,  not  in  its  force  and  power,  but  in 
its  simplicity  and  open-heartedness. 

Characters  from  humble  life — nurses,  watchmen,  shepherds, 
and  attendants — are  freely  introduced  by  Sophocles.  His 
idealism,  like  that  of  the  Greek  poets  in  general,  was  not  of  the 
fastidious  kind  which  despises  such  personages  as  beneath  its 
dignity,  and  which  led  Voltaire,  in  his  imitation  of  the  Oedipus, 
to  substitute  for  the  two  '  herdsmen  '  a  '  favourite '  and  a 
*  counsellor.'     But  while  these  humble  figures  are  represented 

»  El.  1 143-1148.  *  Phil.  1177-1181. 

«  Ant.  523.  »  Ibid.  533-535.  254-256. 

»  Aj.  845-851. 
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by  Sophocles  with  perfect  truthfulness,  the  portraiture  is  so 
delicately  handled,  and  the  traits  of  common  life  are  suggested 
with  so  much  reserve,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  gleeful 
beauty  of  the  general  tone.  One  of  the  most  interesting  speci* 
mens  of  this  class  is  the  watchman  in  the  Antigone,  the  only 
comic  character  in  Sophocles,  and  one  whose  forced  and  artificial 
humour  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  clowns  \  Another  person 
of  the  same  type  is  the  messenger  in  the  Trachiniae,  who 
frankly  confesses  that  he  has  brought  the  tidings  in  order  to 
'gain  some  advantage  for  himself,'  and  who,  with  an  honest 
bluntness  tiiat  is  impervious  to  the  hints  of  Lichas,  persists  in 
revealing  the  fatal  secret,  and  then  consoles  himself  with  the 
reflexion  that  '  if  his  words  arc  unwelcome,  he  has  spoken  the 
truth  */ 

Female  characters  are  far  more  prominent  in  Sophocles  than 
in  Aeschylus,  and  play  the  leading  part  in  three  of  his  extant 
dramas.  In  fact,  his  art  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  his  portraits  of  women.  But  while  the  tenderness,  and 
devotion,  and  heroism  of  woman's  nature  are  drawn  with  the 
deepest  s}'mpathy,  the  more  sentimental  and  passionate  side  of 
the  relationship  between  the  sexes  is  comparatively  ignored. 
Antigone,  when  led  forth  to  death,  while  regretting  her  exclusion 
from  the  joys  of  wedlock,  shows  no  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her 
)over.  Ajax  treats  Tecmessa  with  sullen  indifference,  is  merely 
irritated  by  her  anxious  solicitude,  and  in  his  dying  speech, 
while  fondly  recalling  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 
has  no  thought  for  the  wife  he  is  leaving.  Hercules  displays 
the  same  callous  disregard  for  Deianeira.  Deianeira  herself, 
though  her  anxiety  to  regain  his  love  is  the  motive  of  the  play, 
shows  nbne  of  the  passionate  jealousy  of  a  neglected  wife, 
but  submits  to  his  will  in  perfect  patience,  and  even  welcomes 
home  her  rival  without  a  murmur,  since  it  is  her  husband's 
plrasurr.  F'rom  these  examples  it  would  apfX'ar  that  S«>ph<H-les 
«^hared  to  s<»me  rxtent  in  the  ordinary  Attic  feeling  of  the  fifth 
century,  wiiicli  regarded  the  relationship  of  man  and  wife,  and 

»  Ant.  ii3-a36,  JI5  331.  »  Tiach.  M,  89.  373.  374. 
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the  whole  arrangements  concerning  marriage,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  in  which  sentiment  had  very  little  place. 


§  6.    The  Language. 

The  critic  Dionysius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  literary 
composition,  divides  the  various  kinds  of  diction  into  three 
classes— the  'austere  style,'  with  its  rough  force  and  archaic 
simplicity,  the  '  flowery  style,'  with  its  soft  and  flowing  attrac- 
tiveness, and  the  '  middle  style,'  which  comes  between  the  two, 
and  unites  the  excellencies  of  both,  combining  smoothness  with 
power,  and  grace  with  dignity  \  This  last  kind  is  in  his 
opinion  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  diction,  and  Sophocles 
its  most  distinguished  exponent  among  tragic  poets  ^  The 
propriety  of  the  above  description,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  Sophocles,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  Greek  poet  whose  works  exhibit  in  greater  perfection  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  'middle  style'— the  combination 
of  supreme  beauty  of  form  with  masculine  strength  and  energy. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Sophocles  in  these  two  points  was  univer- 
sally recognised  by  the  ancients.  The  grace  and  sweetness 
of  his  language  procured  for  him,  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  title  of  *  the  Bee ' ;  and  his  lips  were  said  by  Aristophanes 
to  have  been  'smeared  with  honey \'  But  the  incisive  force 
and  pungency  which  accompany  this  sweetness  excited  no  less 
admiration,  and  led  the  comic  dramatists  to  compare  his  poetry 
to  'strong  Pramnian  wine,'  and  to  suggest  that  he  was  'helped 
in  his  compositions  by  a  Molossian  hound  *.' 

In  one  of  his  recorded  utterances  Sophocles  has  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  development  of  his  style.     He  began. 


*  avtrrrfpcLf  ApOrjftdj  and  icoiv^  dpfiofUit 
Dion.  Hal.,  Comp.  Verb.  cc.  23-24. 

*  Ibid,  c  24. 

*  Aristoph.  Frag.  Incert.  2  6  h'  av  Xo- 

KaiicKov  v€pi4Kuxf  Td  arSfUL.  Suidas  (v. 
2o^«X$s),  vpo<Tijyop€v$rj  52  fiiXirra  Sici 
T^  yXvKv.  So  alsoSchol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
460;  Schol.Soph.Ocd.Col.  17,  Aj.  1199. 


The  Vita  (p.  7  Dindf.)  sajrs  he  received 
the  name,  because  he  called  beauties 
from  all  his  predecessors.  But  this  is 
obviously  a  fanciful  explanation. 
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he  says,  by  imitating  the  pomp  of  Aeschylus.  At  a  later 
period  the  originality  of  his  own  genius  asserted  itself;  but 
the  form  of  diction  which  he  then  adopted  was  disfigured  by 
'harshness  and  artificiality.'  Finally  he  succeeded  in  weeding 
out  those  defects  to  which  he  was  naturally  prone,  and  evolved 
a  style  which  he  considered  the  'best  of  all,'  and  the  'most 
suitable  for  the  display  of  human  character'-'  The  remaining 
tragedies  apparently  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  final 
period  in  which  he  had  moulded  his  style  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. No  great  variety  can  be  observed  in  the  diction  ; 
and  there  are  no  visible  traces  of  his  first  manner,  with  its 
Aeschylean  pomp  and  grandeur.  But  it  is  still  perhaps  pos- 
sible, on  comparing  the  earlier  with  the  later  plays,  to  detect 
some  symptoms  of  that  harshness  and  artificiality  to  which 
he  refers.  The  Antigone,  for  example,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Philoctetes  and  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  is  less  easy,  and 
mellow,  and  spontaneous  in  its  diction ;  strained  and  violent 
usages,  and  artificial  involutions  of  phrase,  occur  with  com- 
parative frequency,  and  exemplify  the  vice  which  Sophocles 
himself  censured  in  his  later  years'.  Hence  the  Antigone,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  Ajax,  should  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  second  period,  in  which  his  final  manner  had  not  yet 
been  fully  developed. 

Few  styles  could  be  more  opposed  to  that  of  Aeschylus  than 
the  style  of  Sophocles  in  his  extant  writings.  The  diction  which 
he  there  employs  is  conspicuous,  above  all  things,  for  its  pre- 
cision, and  accuracy,  and  self-restraint.  The  various  images, 
metaphors,  epithets,  and  circumlocutions,  in  which  the  older 
poet  luxuriated,  are  introduced  by  him  only  with  a  very  sparing 
hand.  It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  he  makes  a  diflferencc 
between  the  dialogue  and  the  choral  odes,  in  which  latter  he 
allows  a  freer  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  his  language,  in 
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consequence,  becomes  more  gorgeous  and  exuberant'.  Yet 
even  here  there  is  a  moderation  of  tone,  and  a  suggestion  of 
reserved  force,  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Aeschylean 
profusion.  But  in  the  dialogue  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded 
such  ornament  as  mostly  out  of  place,  however  appropriate  it 
might  be  to  picturesque  narrative  or  lyrical  passion.  He  con- 
sidered, as  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  it  distracted  the 
mind  from  the  main  purpose  of  tragedy— -the  revelation  of  human 
character'.  Not  that  even  his  dialogue  can  be  called  thin,  or 
bare,  or  deficient  in  colour.  Epithets  and  images  are  introduced, 
on  the  right  occasion,  with  powerful  effect,  and  their  very  in- 
frequency  gives  them  additional  force.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say, 
with  Dionysius,  that  Sophocles  is  never  redundant,  and  never 
uses  more  words  than  are  necessary'.  On  the  contrary  he 
shows  a  certain  partiality  for  pleonastic  expressions,  when  they 
serve  to  emphasise  and  intensify  the  thought.  Ajax,  for  example, 
rushes  forth  'unsummoned  and  called  by  no  messengers,'  and 
Creon  '  tarries  beyond  reason  more  than  the  fitting  time  *.*  But 
these  redundancies  are  never  introduced  without  any  special 
significance,  and  merely  in  order  to  impart  resonance  to  the 
language. 

Among  the  other  qualities  of  the  Sophoclean  style  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  is  the  subtlety  and  intricate  delicacy  of  the 
phraseology.  Sophocles,  like  Virgil  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans,  is  one  of  those  artists  in  language  who  seem  to  exult 
in  their  power  over  the  instrument  which  they  employ,  and 
who  love  to  play  experiments  with  words,  to  bend  them  to 
their  will,  and  to  strain  their  capacity  to  the  utmost.  He  is 
a  master  of  those  felicitous  and  artfully  chosen  phrases,  which 


*  Sec  for  example,  Ant.  332-359, 
where  picturesque  epithets  are  used 
with  the  profusion  of  Aeschylus. 

'He  says  expressly  that  he  considered 
his  last  style  the  best  for  this  reason, 
that  it  was  *  most  conducive  to  the 
display  of  character '  {i^BiKurrarov^  Plut. 
Profect.  Virt  c.  7). 

*  Dion.  Hal.,  Vett.  Script.  Ccns.  c. 


rois  X^ois  dAX'  dmY/roTor. 

*  Aj.  289  dMXfjTot  oM*  vv  d77^Xav| 
ickffBfU  dKpopfi^s,  Oed.  T3n'.  74  rod  7^^ 
the^TOs  iripa  \  dv€<rrt  wk§iu  rov  KaB^icwnM 
Xpovov.  Sophocles  is  especially  fond  of 
redundant  government,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  in  Phil.  31  «ci^  of/n/air 
dvOpdnroin^  ^'x^t  Aj.  464  yviwhv  ^cofivra 
rwv  dptartionf  drtp,  Ant.  445,  919,  Ac. 
See  Jebb's  note  on  Oed.  Tyr.  1 1 26. 
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tantalise  the  reader  by  their  beauty  and  suggestiveness,  stimu* 
lating  his  curiosity,  while  they  elude  exact  analysis.  His 
delight,  too,  in  pregnant  conciseness  of  expression  oAen  leads 
him  to  compress  a  whole  series  of  ideas  into  a  single  noun  or 
verb  \  Above  all  he  closely  resembles  Virgil  in  the  half-veiled 
allusiveness  of  his  style.  He  chooses  some  skilful  combina- 
tion of  words,  which,  beyond  its  obvious  significance,  calls  to 
mind  yet  other  combinations,  and  opens  out  new  vistas  of 
thought  ^  Various  fancies  and  recollections  appear  to  hover 
round  the  lines,  suggested  by  the  subtlety  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  language,  in  such  cases,  becomes  alive  with 
meaning,  like  an  atmosphere  quivering  with  diverse-coloured 
lights. 

The  same  masterful  supremacy  over  forms  of  diction  is 
shown  by  Sophocles  in  many  other  ways,  and  especially  in  his 
bold  innovations  in  grammar,  and  in  his  extensions  and  modi- 
fications in  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  The  licence 
which  he  adopts  in  these  matters  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the 
fluid  and  unformed  condition  of  Attic  Greek  in  the  fifth  century. 
But  the  fact  that  similar  boldness  is  displayed  by  Virgil  and 
Tacitus,  though  dealing  with  a  language  which  had  been  fixed 
and  stereoty|)ed  by  previous  usage,  would  seem  to  show 
that  liberties  of  this  kind  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
stage  of  literary  history,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the  individual 
bent  of  the  writer's  genius.  No  ancient  author,  however,  has 
carried  them  to  a  greater  length  than  Sophocles.  He  treats 
the  syntax  of  the  cases  with  special  freedom,  employing  them  in 


'  Cp.  Ant  971  7A«of  rv*pkaiSiv,  '  m 
flictc<1  V)  a«  to  Mind.*  Aj.  55  /««i/>« 
^¥oy^  •  licalt  fclaujjhtcr  with  the  sword.' 
C)tr<l.  TvT.  313  ^vaai  war  fuaofta,  'rrscoc 
the  «!< Tilrnwnt,'  i  c.  '  rcMTiic  us  from  it.' 
Sfc  Jchl»*i  note*  on  thcv  pji^^i^jr*. 

'  c  j{.  Trach.  494  4  t*  drri  Kipvr  Hu/pa 
XP^  wpoaapftuooi,  where  the  wonl  v/wtf* 
opftt'tom,  *  };ive  »«  a  Attin^;  return.* 
inevitahly  tu^^^c^tN  how  the  f.ital  (var- 
ment will  be  '  fafttene<l*  to  the  ImmIv  uf 
llervaleft.  Trach.  H^ft  A«troTor^  /tip 
ihpoM  «|p9tfT«Ta4r«t  f^/ari,  *  gripped  in 


the  embrace  of  the  monger/  where 
there  is  a  covert  allukion  t«>  the  robe 
which  ik  (;lur<l  to  hit  lletli.  AnL  1345 
vorra  7<i^  A<'x^a  T<(r  X*^*^'*'*  where 
A«x/io  not  only  denote*  that  cvrrythin|» 
he  >iaiidlr«  it  *  ami^^,*  bat  al«o  to^);;r4ti 
the  *  prone*  a>r]«M:  m  hi*  band*.  (Kd. 
Col.  18«>  ^vti^fiins  ^Wi^uifv¥rn^  'cnlri  00 
the  path  of  puty/  with  an  allu«i(»n  to 
the  fat  t  that  they  are  lea^irt);  the  tacretl 
l^rovr.  and  entering;  lawful  (ground.  Cp. 
alM>  Ant.  570 ;  Oe«l.  Tyr.  i6j,  9S7 ; 
Oed.  Col.  I  a  jo;  Aj.  558. 
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strained  and  novel  constructions*.  He  attaches  a  new  modal 
significance  to  verbs^  He  resembles  Antiphon  and  Thucydides 
in  his  frequent  coinage  of  abstract  nouns  out  of  neuter  par- 
ticiples'.  He  uses  words  and  phrases  in  their  literal  and 
etymological,  as  opposed  to  their  conventional,  meaning*. 
He  gives  a  fresh  turn  to  well-worn  idioms  by  a  change  of 
structure  ^  Lastly,  he  rejoices  in  those  confusions  of  syntax 
to  which  the  Greek  was  always  prone,  and  by  which  one 
construction  is  suddenly  merged  into  another*. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  the  style  of  Sopho- 
cles is  not  an  easy  one,  but  keeps  the  reader  continually  on 
the  alert.  There  is  much  more  in  the  language  than  appears 
upon  the  mere  surface ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  all  the  subtle 
shades  of  meaning,  and  all  the  niceties  and  intricacies  of 
expression,  much  study  is  required.  But  the  labour  is  well 
bestowed,  and  each  fresh  perusal  of  his  plays  reveals  some  new 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  phrase  which  had  previously  escaped 
notice.  Much  of  this  exquisite  charm,  it  is  true,  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  theatre,  where  the  audience  would  hardly 
have  leisure,  during  the  progress  of  the  actual  performance,  to 
unravel  all  the  fme  complexities  of  the  diction.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  language  of  Sophocles  is  full  of  latent  meaning, 

*  eg.  Phil. 43 ^^5* i'^<rToi,* journey  detected,'  not  'taken  in  the  act  '(Ant. 
for  food* ;  i26/i«xTa<rxoA<if€tvTov  x/m^^ov,  51).  SivpaicTos=  *  not  plotted  against ' 
•  linger  behind  the  time.*  Aj.  877  t^v  (Ant.  1035).  In  Oed.  Col.  1 764  ir/KfcTTcir 
d^'  IjXiov  fioXSjv  tei\€v$oy  .  .  .  ipaydst  iroAwt  =:<  accomplish  duly/  instead  of 
'  seen  in  the  western  path.'  the  usual  *  fare  well.'    In  Ant  988  Sv' 

*  Thus  imvwfAoy  and  wpixrvufiav  are  i(  Ms  fiXiirovrt  =>  *  by  means  of  one,' 
intrans.  in  Phil.  168,  717  ;  IfpieroffBoi^  instead  of  'where  one  saw  before.' 
causal  in  Trach.  339 ;  ^nio;  intrans.  in  ^  Oed.  Tyr.  287  obic  4r  d/ryoTf  njpdr- 
Trach.  678 ;  mticktw  intrans.  in  Trach.  rtaOai,  an  extension  of  ovir  kv  ifyoit 
129  ;  ^p€ty  middle  in  Oed.  CoL  6.  caroAc/irciv.     £1.   1327   wap'  oMv  rov 

'  So  Trach.  196  rd  vo$ovyf  *  desire' ;  fiiov  iHfiiaBai,  on  the  analogy  of  nap' 

Oed.  Col.  1 220  r6  Bikw^  *  wish ' ;  1604  .  ovlh^  riv  fiiov  voitMtu.    Ant.  639  o6tw 

var  V<^f  *  ^1  activity '  (if  the  reading  9td  ffT4p»w¥  lx*^t  '  ^  so  disposed  in 

is  correct).  mind,'  a  reminiscence  of  &*  dpy^s  <^X<^ 

*  Thus  dxparfis  » *  weak/  not '  without  rtvd,  and  similar  phrases. 

control '  (Oed.  Col.  1336).     rrpom&ywos  *  £.g>   Phil.  54  r^  ^lAom^rov  irc 

«' high-bom/  not    'first-bom'  (Phil.  dcfj \f^x^i' 5vQ;f X^)roi<riv 4«r«rX^<s X^7«tfy. 

180).  <V^/vovfs' opportune/ not 'sound  Oed.  Col.  385  ffif^  ydp  laxcs  4xWd'  on 

of  foot '  (Trach.  58).    airr6tp»fiOi  » '  self-  kitov  $toift  |  ^^oy  rty  ^ciy. 
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its  general  significance  is  clear  and  intelligible;  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  dramas  which,  like  his,  were  written  for  the  stage, 
a  certain  lucidity  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Still  it  is 
evident,  from  the  minute  diligence  bestowed  upon  the  style, 
that  his  tragedies,  though  intended  primarily  for  dramatic 
performance,  were  also  designed  as  a  'possession  for  ever,' 
to  be  enjoyed  and  studied  in  private;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  their  full  beauty  can  be  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  his  innovations  in  grammatical  usage  Sopho- 
cles was  no  less  prolific  than  Aeschylus  in  the  coinage  of  new 
words,  and  enriched  the  language  with  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
expressive  compounds'.  But  his  formations  are  of  a  different 
class  from  those  of  Aeschylus,  and  reflect  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style.  The  compounds  of  Aeschylus  are  mostly  formed  out 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  produce,  in  combination,  some 
picturesque  and  sensuous  image,  such  as  '  starry-kirtled '  and 
'canvas- winged.'  In  the  compounds  of  Sophocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  component  parts  is  generally  a  preposition 
or  an  adverb,  which  merely  serves  to  intensify  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  word,  or  to  convey  some  delicate  distinc- 
tion of  meaning'.  Hence  his  new  formations  have  none  of  the 
sound  and  splendour  of  the  Aeschylean  epithets.  They  possess, 
however,  a  certain  keen  and  penetrating  force  which  is  no  less 
effective  in  its  own  way,  and  which  imparts  to  his  language 
much  of  that  incisive  energy  and  subtle  precision  which  the 
ancients  admired*. 

The    metaphors   and    similes   of  Sophocles,    like    those   of 


'  See  Schulz,  Quae  nova  Sophocles 
protulerit  verba  com|iotita,  KuDignberg, 
iKMj.  Kriebitzsch,  Qaaettiones  de  u^u 
vcrburnm  cam  praeiKMitionibus  com- 
posttoruni  apud  S>phocIrin.  I  lallc,  i  HH  i . 
Scholz  and  Kriebituch  have  made 
a  collection  of  all  the  coin|K>and  noun*, 
adjectives,  and  verlit  which  are  not  fouml 
in  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Sopho- 
clea,  and  which  amoant  to  more  than 
a  thousand. 

'  Cp  the  remark  of  the  Scholiast  on 
fJed.  Col.  1648  riior  a^rcv  r^  «aXAa44t 


*  The  follow in(;  examples  will  show 
the  character  of  his  new  coina|^:  — 
(1)  snbataotives.  ftv^x*^/*"*  i^iH^fta, 
Jr#ajn^ic,  c^o^#ia,  tlaoir^tx,  iiro«i>v« 
f«9ft,    2)  adjectives,  d<rdA«i«TOf.  i^M«if* 

JviS^i/ioff.  ^(ifukot.  Mt^wrwxip,   y  verba, 
dvoAa*^Y*'»  <I«#«««>/Mi,  imxfftwai^ttt  ^(nn- 
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Aeschylus  and  Homer,  are  of  a  simple  kind,  as  far  as  the 
object  of  comparison  is  concerned,  being  mostly  taken  from 
outward  nature,  or  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  mankind, 
such  as  building  and  sailing.  But  the  hand  of  Sophocles  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  refinement  and  nicety  of  expression  with  which 
they  are  worked  out.  The  description  of  Ajax  sulking  in  his 
tent/  while  the  insolence  of  his  foes,  no  longer  checked  by  his 
presence,  'speeds  on  its  way  without  fear  down  cool  breezy 
glens,'  is  a  delightful  example  of  the  grace  and  originality  with 
which  he  employs  an  ordinary  comparison  *.  His  use  of  imagery, 
however,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  is  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  and  he  rarely  confuses  two  incongruous  meta- 
phors, or  heaps  one  metaphor  upon  another,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  Aeschylus.  But  he  is  often  no  less  intricate,  though  in  a 
different  way.  After  beginning  a  comparison,  he  frequently 
pursues  it  in  language  which  is  partly  metaphorical,  partly  not ; 
and  blends  the  image  and  the  reality  into  a  complex  train  of 
ideas  which  is  truly  Sophoclean.  Thus  in  the  opening  lyrics 
of  the  Antigone,  where  the  chorus  compare  the  Argive  host  to 
an  eagle,  the  two  notions  of  an  invading  army,  and  of  a  bird 
swooping  on  its  prey,  are  perpetually  passing  one  into  the  other 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  description.  '  Like  a  shrill- 
screaming  eagle,'  they  say, '  he  flew  over  into  our  land,  sheathed 
in  snow-white  wings,  with  an  armed  throng,  and  with  horsehair 
crests.  He  paused  above  our  dwellings;  he  ravened  around 
our  seven-fold  portals  with  spears  athirst  for  slaughter.  But 
he  went  hence  ere  his  jaws  were  glutted  with  our  blood,  or  the 
pine-fed  flames  of  the  Fire-god  had  seized  our  crown  of  towers'/ 
Many  traces  are  to  be  found,  even  in  Sophocles,  of  that 
Athenian  delight  in  rhetoric,  which  was  destined  eventually  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  upon  Greek  tragedy.    In  Sophocles, 

'  Aj.  196-198  Ix^P^  ^  y&^%  I  drdp-  /mA^^mt,  ^ordl^ooiaiy  ifa^x""'^  m^mX^  | 

fiffTot  ipfMTOt  I  h  tifOPifUMt  fidffffOAS,  X^x*"!  ^wriwvXw  ortf/ia,  |  l/ki,  wpiw  wq$' 

'Ant.   112-123   ^4a  Mk&(om  \  dtT6t  d/icW^ctfr  ai/idr«r  7^rv0iy  |  «Xi^«#$rcu  r« 

If  Toy  As  irvf^vra,  |Xcvir^  x^^^^^  *^^~  iM2aTff^dM»/iavv^7«r|vciMrdcv#'*'H^a- 

PV71  ffrtyait6sf  |  voAAcvr  ftc^  SvAoir  |  ^vr  rw  iXccr. 
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however,  the  evil  effects  are  not  as  yet  very  apparent.  Though 
his  plays  are  full  of  scenes  of  contention,  where  one  set  speech 
is  delivered  against  another,  these  scenes  rarely  degenerate 
into  mere  displays  of  oratory.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Ajax,  where  the  long  altercations  between  Teucer  and  the  two 
brothers  appear  tedious  and  protracted  to  a  modem  reader, 
their  interest  being  oratorical  rather  than  tragic.  But  the 
rhetoric  of  Sophocles  is  usually  of  a  higher  kind,  and  avoids 
the  formality  of  professional  eloquence.  It  appears  to  come 
from  the  heart,  and  has  a  psychological  significance,  revealing 
the  inmost  character  of  the  speaker.  Take,  for  example, 
Electra's  contention  with  her  mother  on  the  subject  of  Aga- 
memnon's murder.  Her  whole  speech,  though  rhetorical  in 
tone,  is  thoroughly  natural  and  characteristic'.  It  begins  with 
argument,  ends  with  passion.  At  first  she  tries  to  keep  cool, 
and  to  answer  the  various  pleas  with  deliberation;  but  her 
feelings  soon  become  too  much  for  her,  she  is  carried  away 
by  her  indignation,  and  ends  her  speech  with  a  long  tirade, 
full  of  threats  of  vengeance,  and  passionate  references  to  her 
own  wrongs,  and  the  wrongs  of  Orestes.  In  the  gradual  rise 
of  her  emotion,  in  her  efforts  to  control  herself,  and  in  her  final 
burst  of  fury,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  her  nature  are 
powerfully  exhibited. 

§  7.   Religious  and  Moral  Ideas, 

In  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  the  dramatist  is  often  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral  teacher.  The  religious  truths  and 
maxims  wiiich  underlie  the  facts  of  the  legend  are  drawn  out  and 
emphasised  with  such  persistency  as  not  unfrequently  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  action.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dramatic  interest  always  holds  the  first  place.  But  in  spite 
of  this  change  of  stand-point,  there  is  little  diminution  in  the 
spiritual  significance  of  tragedy.  The  plays  of  Sophocles  are 
far  from  being  mere  artistic  studies,  devoid  of  moral  import. 

*  El.  558.^. 
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Human  nature,  to  him,  has  more  than  a  psychological  interest. 
The  passions  and  sufferings  of  mankind  are  everywhere  painted, 
not  only  as  they  appear  in  themselves,  but  also  as  they  appear 
in  relation  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  divine  government. 
The  mysterious  decrees  of  destiny  are  always  visible  in  the 
background  of  the  picture;  and  the  actions  of  mortal  men, 
when  seen  under  this  aspect,  acquire  unwonted  grandeur  and 
impressiveness.  But  although,  throughout  his  dramas,  the 
ethical  purpose  is  hardly  less  deep  and  profound  than  in  those 
of  Aeschylus,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  different  way.  It  is  never 
obtruded  on  the  view,  but  kept  in  due  subordination ;  its 
presence  is  felt  and  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  emphasised ; 
and  it  permeates  the  whole  tragedy  with  a  sort  of  unseen 
influence. 

Owing  to  this  reticence  on  the  part  of  Sophocles,  his  feelings 
on  the  great  questions  of  religion  are  not  always  easy  to 
determine*.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
popular  legends  are  concerned,  he  belonged  to  a  later  stage 
than  Aeschylus  in  the  history  of  religious  belief,  and  that  he 
regarded  them,  no  longer  as  revelations  of  truth,  but  only  as 
picturesque  and  striking  fictions.  It  is  true  that  he  everywhere 
handles  the  old  mythology  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
addresses  the  gods  of  the  people  in  language  of  pious  reverence. 
The  legendary  deities  still  figure  in  his  dramas  as  the  directors 
of  human  destiny.  It  is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  which  foretells 
the  disasters  of  Laius  and  Oedipus,  and  urges  on  Orestes  to  the 
work  of  retribution ;  and  it  is  Athene  who  encompasses  the  fall 
of  Ajax.  Moreover,  reverence  for  the  established  forms  of 
worship  is  enforced  on  all  occasions \  and  Athens  is  extolled 
for  this  very  quality,  that  'she  knows,  more  than  any  other 
land,  how  to  honour  the  gods  with  due  ceremonies*.'  But 
although  in  all  these  matters  he  reflects  the  popular  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  time,  yet  the  impression  which  he  produces 
is  not  the  same  as  that  produced  by  Aeschylus.     He  nowhere 

*  On  this  subject  see  Abbott's  admir-  '  £.g.  Oed.  Tyr.  885-888,  895-910. 

able  article  in  Hellenica ;  and  Liibker,  *  Oed.  Col.  1006-1007. 

Die  Sophokleische  Theologie. 
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shows  the  same  earnestness  and  anxiety  in  dealing  with  the 
sacred  legends ;  his  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  out* 
grown  the  simple  creed  of  his  countr^inen,  but  recognises  its 
value  and  efficacy,  and  everywhere  speaks  of  it  with  veneration. 

His  own  inmost  beliefs  are  revealed  in  occasional  passages, 
where  he  abandons  the  language  of  the  popular  religion,  and 
speaks  in  a  loftier  strain.  They  are  principles  independent  of 
any  particular  creed,  and  applicable  to  all  times  and  places. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  conviction,  as  definite  in  Sophocles 
as  in  Aeschylus,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  divine  laws, 
whose  duration  is  everlasting.  'Not  to-day  nor  yesterday' 
were  they  created,  '  but  from  all  time,  and  no  man  knows  when 
first  they  were  brought  forth*.'  They  were  'begotten  in  the 
serene  heights  of  heaven ;  no  mortal  race  of  men  gave  birth  to 
them,  nor  shall  forgetfulness  ever  lay  them  to  sleep'.'  These 
laws  are  synonymous  with  justice,  and  ordain  '  reverent  purity 
in  every  word  and  deed'.'  They  are  inscribed,  not  on  stone, 
but  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  *.  To  some  they  are 
revealed,  from  others  they  are  hidden.  Antigone  knows  and 
understands  them,  but  Creon  is  deaf  to  their  injunctions*. 
Though  they  often  clash  with  human  law,  in  the  end  they  arc 
triumphant ;  and  Creon,  who  has  set  them  at  defiance  in  pro* 
hibiting  the  burial  of  Polyneices,  finds  when  too  late  that  '  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  laws  cstablibhed  by  heaven,  even  to  the  end 
of  lifeV 

Side  by  side  with  these  divine  ordinances  there  exists 
a  supreme  and  eternal  being  who  presides  over  the  universe. 
Sometimes  this  omnipotent  being  appears  to  be  represented  by 
Zeus,  though  as  a  rule  the  Zeus  of  Sophocles  is  merely  the 
god  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the  son  of  Earth  and  Cronus  \ 

'  Ant.  453-457  oM  a04rup  roaovro^  wtw  |  $rar^  fveti   it^ptt¥  \  irtMrtw,  M^ 

^fiffP  rd  <rd  I  KijpvffMt,  itor   aypawra  fiffvort  ka$a  Marwcoifidtr^, 

ffdtffoA^  #«<vr  I  rv^/ia  hyvaa$at  $nfr^  *  Ant.  451.     Oed.  Col.  ijRj.     Octl. 

or#*    Vwtp6pafuir.  \  off    yi^    ri    rvr    yt  Tyr.  863  866. 

irdytftr,  liAA*  ii«i  wvn  \  {^  ravra,  voMffif  *  Ant.  454  dypmwra  #fwr  vufufm. 
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But  not  unfrequently  he  is  addressed  in  language  which  seems 
to  shadow  forth  the  poet's  own  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  ruler.  He  is  'the  sole  dispenser  of  the  future,*  who 
'abides  in  heaven  for  ever,  overseeing  and  guiding  all  things ^' 
His  power  is  everlasting,  and  'neither  all-subduing  sleep,  nor 
the  unwearied  months  of  heaven,  can  overmaster  it'.'  In  his 
hands  is  placed  the  administration  of  those  eternal  laws  to 
which  the  whole  universe  is  subject,  and  'Justice,  proclaimed 
from  of  old,  sits  with  Zeus  by  everlasting  decree*.' 

The  signs  and  proofs  of  this  divine  order  in  the  world  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  retribution  which  inevitably  falls  upon  guilt  and 
injustice.  On  this  point  Sophocles  is  no  less  emphatic  than 
Aeschylus.  Wickedness,  according  to  his  teaching,  can  never 
prosper.  '  If  a  man  walks  proudly  in  word  or  deed,  with  no 
fear  of  Justice,  and  follows  unrighteous  gains,  how  shall  he 
escape  the  arrows  of  the  gods*?'  Sometimes  evil-doers  are 
cut  off  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  by  the  'swift-footed 
vengeance  of  heaven  • ' ;  at  other  times  punishment  appears  to 
be  delayed ;  but  '  the  gods,  though  slow,  are  sure  in  visiting 
crime,  when  men  abandon  godliness  and  turn  to  evil\' 

So  far  the  ideas  of  Sophocles  coincide  in  the  main  with  those 
of  Aeschylus.  But  he  is  less  optimistic  in  his  view  of  man's 
destiny.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  while  crime 
is  punished,  innocence  is  not  always  protected,  and  suffering 
and  misfortune  often  overtake  the  guiltless.  This  truth  is 
exemplified  in  most  of  his  extant  dramas.  Antigone  is  put  to 
death,  because  she  obeys  the  laws  of  God  rather  than  the  laws 
of  man,  and  Oedipus  is  plunged  into  overwhelming  disasters 
by  a  cause  external  to  himself.  Deianeira  and  Philoctetes  are 
similar  examples  of  unmerited  suffering.  Often,  again,  this 
misery  is  the  result  of  ancient  crimes,  in  which  the  victims  have 
had  no  share,  but  of  which  they  feel  the  effects.  For  'when 
a  house  is  once  shaken  from  heaven,  the  curse  ceases  never- 

»  EI.  173-175.     Frtg.  531  (Nauck),  *  Ocd.  Tyr.  883-892.  Cp.  Phil.  1035- 

'  Oed.  Tyr.  905.     Ant.  604-^10.  1039;  El.  245-250;  Ant.  370. 

'  Ocd.  Col.  1 38 1  uwp  Urlv  1i  voAoi-  *  Ant.  II03,  1 104. 
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more,  but  passes  on  from  generation  to  generation/  bringing 
forth  pain  and  sorrow;  even  as  the  surge,  when  driven  by 
fierce  Thracian  blasts,  '  rolls  up  the  black  sand  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea*.' 

In  his  treatment  of  this  matter  Sophocles  diverges  widely 
from  Aeschylus.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  Aeschylus  to  show 
that  misfortune  is  connected  with  sin,  and  never  entirely  un- 
deserved ;  and  that  even  when  an  ancestor's  crimes  are  being 
expiated,  there  is  always  some  contributory  guilt  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer.  Sophocles  has  no  such  conviction.  He  admits 
the  existence  of  unmerited  evil,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  fact  with  the  justice  of  the  eternal  laws.  These 
deviations  from  strict  equity  must  be  accepted  and  recognised 
as  part  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  though  their  reason  is 
inexplicable  to  human  wisdom.  They  are  mysteries  which,  'if 
God  conceals,  no  man  can  discover,  however  long  he  search  *.' 

Yet  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  these  reflexions  is 
not  altogether  despondent  or  fatalistic;  rt  is  the  old  Greek 
moral  of  moderation  and  self-distrust.  All  human  fortune  is 
full  of  uncertainty,  and  mankind  are  but  'phantoms  and  airy 
shadows,'  whose  prosperity  '  passes  away  as  swiflly  as  the 
leaves  of  the  slender  poplar'.'  Hence  it  is  foolishness  '  to  reckon 
on  the  morrow,  or  on  the  days  beyond  *.'  But  at  the  same  time 
the  world  is  governed  by  divine  laws,  though  their  workings 
are  often  difficult  to  explain.  Veneration  for  these  laws  is  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  best  safeguard  against  misfortune. 
'Revere  the  gods,'  says  Hercules,  'all  things  else  are  of  less 
account  in  the  eyes  of  Z€us\'  Reverence,  moderation,  and 
humility  arc  the  qualities  which,  according  to  Sophocles,  avail 
a   man  best   in   the  long  run.     The  sum  of  his  teaching  is 

*  Ant.  5^3-604.    rp.   Kl.   504  51 «;  hit  dcmthV  U  rtfieatcd  three  timet  by 

(kcl.  Col.  </>5,   I450;    AdL  6io  6i4,  Soiibodct,  vii.  Oed.  Tyr.   1517*1530, 
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contained  in  the  words  of  warning  which  Athene  addresses 
to  Odysseus,  after  showing  him  the  results  of  impiety  and  pre- 
sumption in  the  case  of  Ajax.  'Wherefore/  she  adds,  'speak 
no  words  of  insolence  against  the  gods,  nor  boast  thyself,  if 
thou  excellest  in  strength  of  hand  or  store  of  riches.  One  day 
suffices  to  cast  down  and  raise  up  all  human  prosperity;  and 
the  gods  love  the  sober-minded,  and  hate  evil-doers '.' 

Too  much  has  perhaps  been  made  of  the  supposed  pessimism 
of  Sophocles.  It  is  true  that  in  several  passages  human  life  is 
described  in  gloomy  language.  Ajax  in  his  despair  exclaims 
that  'every  day  only  brings  us  nearer  to  death','  and  the  chorus 
lament  that  'life  is  but  a  shadow,  and  that  a  man  no  sooner 
seems  to  be  happy  than  he  falls  away\'  Elsewhere  they  declare 
their  conviction  that '  it  is  best  not  to  be  bom,  and  that  after 
birth  the  next  best  by  far  is  that  a  man  with  all  speed  should 
go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came*.'  These  and  similar 
reflexions,  however,  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  more  than 
a  dramatic  significance.  In  the  places  where  they  occur  they 
are  the  natural  utterances  of  sorrow  in  the  face  of  some  great 
calamity.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  remove  them  from  their 
context,  and  to  quote  them  in  succession,  as  representing  the 
philosophy  of  Sophocles.  His  plays,  in  the  general  impression 
which  they  produce,  are  not  of  this  despondent  character ;  in 
spite  of  their  tragic  contents  they  are  distinguished  by  a  certain 
brightness  of  tone.  Modern  tragedies  on  the  same  subject,  such 
as  the  Oedipe  of  Voltaire,  and  the  Oreste  of  Alfieri,  are  far 
more  sombre  and  depressing.  Sophocles,  as  we  know,  was 
cheerful  and  tranquil  in  his  life,  and  the  tendency  of  his  dramas 
is  in  the  same  direction,  and  suggests  a  natural  and  healthy 
delight  in  human  existence  and  in  the  outward  facts  of  nature. 
Antigone  lays  down  her  life,  not  as  a  burden  from  which  she  is 
glad  to  be  released,  but  as  a  bright  and  joyful  possession,  and 
gazes  with  sorrow  on  'the  sacred  light  of  the  sun'  which 
she  is  never  to  behold  any  more  \     Even  Ajax,  in  his  state  of 

>  Aj.  127-133.  '  Ocd.  Tyr.  1186-1 192. 
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desperation,  parts  with  regret  from  'the  splendour  of  the 
shining  day/  and  from  the  'rivers  and  plains  of  Ilion  which 
have  given  him  nourishment'.' 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Sophocles  merely  reproduces  the  indistinct  conceptions  of  the 
popular  belief.  Human  beings  still  retain  a  kind  of  existence 
after  death,  and  possess  the  same  physical  features  as  before. 
This  Oedipus,  having  been  blind  on  earth,  will  be  blind  in 
Hades*.  But  their  life  is  dim  and  shadowy,  they  'feel  no 
pain,'  and  'grief  touches  them  no  more'.'  Their  only  passion 
is  the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  the  influence  which  they  can 
exert  upon  the  living  is  directed  towards  this  sole  object  *.  In 
addition  to  these  popular  notions  Sophocles  mentions,  in  one 
fragment,  the  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
soul*.  But  his  references  to  the  state  beyond  the  grave  arc 
slight  and  infrequent;  Antigone,  for  example,  when  going  to 
her  death,  thinks  more  of  what  she  is  leaving  behind  her  than 
of  any  cheerful  prospect  for  the  future.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  to  suggest  that  he  had  any 
deep  or  permanent  conviction  on  the  question  of  immortality. 


$  8.    The  Irony  of  Sophocles. 

The  use  of 'tragic  irony/  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  favourite 
device  in  all  dramatic  literature.  It  is  mostly  employed  when 
some  catastrophe  is  about  to  happen,  which  is  known  and 
foreseen  by  the  spectators,  but  concealed  either  from  all,  or 
from  some,  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  In  such  cases  the 
dialogue   may  be  couched   in   terms  which,   though   perfectly 
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harmless  upon  the  surface,  carry  an  ominous  significance  to  the 
initiated,  and  point  suggestively  to  what  is  about  to  happen  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  language  produces  a  deep  effect  upon  the  stage.  Examples 
of  this  'irony'  are  to  be  found  in  most  tragic  writers,  but 
especially  in  those  of  Greece,  who  use  it  with  far  greater 
frequency  than  the  moderns;  the  reason  being  that,  as  the 
subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken  from  the  old  legends  with 
which  every  one  was  familiar,  it  was  far  easier  for  the  ancient 
dramatist  to  indulge  in  those  ambiguous  allusions  which  pre- 
suppose a  certain  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 
Sophocles,  however,  is  distinguished  even  among  the  Greek 
poets  for  his  predilection  for  this  form  of  speech,  and  his 
'irony'  has  become  proverbial.  It  figures  so  prominently  in 
his  dramas,  and  goes  so  far  to  determine  their  general  tone, 
that  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  matter  will  not  be  out  of 
place  *. 

Tragic  irony  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious.  Conscious  irony  occurs  in  those  cases 
where  the  speaker  is  not  himself  the  victim  of  any  illusion,  but 
foresees  the  calamity  that  is  about  to  fall  on  others,  and  exults 
in  the  prospect.  His  language,  though  equivocal,  is  easily 
intelligible  to  the  audience,  and  to  those  actors  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts;  and  its  dark  humour  adds  to  the 
horror  of  the  situation.  This  kind  of  irony  is  the  one  more 
commonly  met  with  in  the  modern  drama.  Thus  De  Flores,  in 
the  Changeling,  when  showing  Alonzo  over  the  castle  where 
he  is  about  to  murder  him,  remarks  grimly, 

'  All  this  is  nothing :  yon  shall  see  anon 
A  place  yon  little  dream  on'/ 

And  Lady  Macbeth,  referring  to  Duncan's  visit,  observes  that 
he  'must  be  provided  for".'  It  also  occurs  very  frequently 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  It  is  continually  present,  for 
instance,  in  that  scene  where  Clytaemnestra  welcomes  back  her 

'  See    Thirl  wall's    article     on    the  *  Middleton's    Changeling,    Act    3, 

Irony  of  Sophocles,  in  the  Philological       Sc  a. 
Masenm,  vol.  ii.  p.  483  foU.  *  Macbeth,  Act  1,  Sc  5. 
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husband  to  the  palace  where  the  assassins  are  in  wait  for  him^ 
and  bids  'the  path  be  strewn  with  purple,  that  Justice  may  lead 
him  to  a  house  he  never  hoped  to  see\'  It  is  likewise  used 
with  splendid  effect  in  the  Bacchae,  where  Dionysus,  having 
smitten  Pentheus  with  delusion,  leads  him  forth  to  his 
destruction,  and  tells  him  that  'although  his  former  thoughts 
were  foolish,  he  is  now  as  wise  as  he  deserves  to  be,'  and  that 
he  will  return,  not  on  foot,  but  '  carried  back '  in  triumph, 
a  '  conspicuous  spectacle '  for  all  men '. 

But  in  Sophocles  the  examples  of  such  irony  are  far  more 
numerous  and  more  subtle  than  in  the  other  poets,  his  love  of 
intricate  and  allusive  phraseology  caflising  him  to  take  especial 
delight  in  these  ambiguities.  Ajax,  when  he  has  once  resolved 
upon  self-destruction,  continues  in  speech  after  speech  to 
beguile  his  wife  and  the  chorus  by  the  sinister  obscurity  of 
his  language,  inducing  them  to  believe  that  he  will  soon  be 
'  delivered  from  all  evil  *.'  And  in  the  Electra,  when  Clytaem- 
nestra  has  been  slain,  and  Aegisthus  comes  hastening  back  in 
triumph  to  the  palace,  thinking  that  the  corpse  is  that  of  his 
enemy  Orestes,  the  dialogue  which  ensues  between  himself  and 
Electra  is  one  long  series  of  bitter  equivocations,  of  which  he 
alone  fails  to  perceive  the  significance*. 

The  other  kind  of  inmy,  the  unconscious,  is  perhaps  the 
more  impressive  of  the  two.  Here  the  sufferer  is  himself  the 
spokesman.  Utterly  blind  as  to  the  doom  which  overhangs 
him,  he  uses  words  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  audience,  have  an 
ominous  suggestivcness,  and  without  knowing  it  probes  his 
own  wounds  to  the  bottom.     Such  irony  is  not  confined  merely 
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to  the  language,  but  nins  through  the  whole  situation  ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  cheerful  heedlessness  of  the  victim,  and 
the  dark  shadows  which  surround  him,  produces  an  impression 
more  terrible  than  that  which  any  form  of  speech  could  convey. 
Scenes  of  this  kind  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  ancients. 
The  fear  of  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  of  some  fatal 
Nemesis  which  waits  upon  pride  and  boastfulness,  was  of  all 
ideas  the  one  most  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  antiquity. 
Hence  the  popularity  upon  the  stage  of  those  thrilling  spectacles, 
in  which  confidence  and  presumption  were  seen  advancing 
blindfold  to  destruction,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  doom  was 
intensified  by  the  unconscious  utterances  of  the  victim. 

In  the  modern  drama  this  species  of  irony  is  not  very 
frequent,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Aeschylus.  Euripides  at  times 
makes  a  powerful  use  of  it,  as  in  the  Bacchae,  where  Agave, 
flushed  with  triumph,  and  holding  aloft  the  head  of  her 
murdered  son  Pentheus,  boasts  of  her  success  in  the  chase,  and 
of  her  good  fortune  in  having  been  the  first  to  strike  down 
the  prey  *.  But  no  one  has  ever  approached  Sophocles  in  the 
tragic  force  and  intensity  with  which  he  employs  this  particular 
form  of  ironical  diction ;  no  one  has  ever  painted  the  blind- 
ness and  shortsightedness  of  human  nature  with  equal  power. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Ajax  owes  its 
peculiar  pathos.  Ajax  is  there  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  mangled  bodies  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  exulting  in  the 
vengeance  which  he  supposes  he  has  taken  upon  the  persons  of 
his  enemies.  He  promises  Athene  that  he  will  'deck  her 
shrine  with  golden  spoils  in  return  for  this  glorious  raid ' ;  he 
rejoices  in  the  thought  of  the  torture  that  he  is  going  to  inflict 
upon  Odysseus ;  and  finally  he  implores  the  goddess  that  she 
will  'never  cease  to  assist  him  in  like  manner,'  and  returns,  as 
he  thinks,  to  the  work  of  vengeance  *. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  occasional  scenes  and  episodes 

*  Bacch.  1169-1359.  T^t  dypat  x^P*^  •  •  •  X*"^  ^P^^  ^PT®*'* 

'  Aj.  91-117    w  x°*P    *A0(&ra,  X*^'*      *^^  '*  i^^M^t  ^^,  \  rouvS*  del /loi  ffi^/t- 
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that  Sophocles  introduces  such  instances  of  self-deception  and 
of  unconscious  irony.  He  makes  it  the  ruling  motive  of  whole 
dramas,  as  in  the  Trachiniae  and  the  Oedipus  Rex.  In  the 
Trachiniae  the  chief  significance  of  the  plot  lies  in  the  contrast 
between  appearance  and  reality— between  the  bright  antici- 
pations of  Deiancira,  and  the  disastrous  conclusion  which  the 
audience  foresee ;  and  the  pathos  of  the  situation  is  intensified, 
from  first  to  last,  by  the  utterances  of  the  heroine,  who  is 
continually  letting  fall  expressions  ominously  appropriate 
to  her  condition  \  But  the  greatest  example  of  all  is  the 
Oedipus  Rex,  the  masterpiece  of  Sophocles,  and  the  most 
typical  of  all  Greek  tragedies.  The  irony  of  destiny  is  here 
exhibited  with  unexampled  force.  In  the  opening  scene 
Oedipus  is  depicted  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  renowned 
and  venerated,  and  surrounded  by  his  suppliant  countrymen ; 
and  the  priest  addresses  him  as  the  'wisest  of  men  in  dealing 
with  life's  chances  and  with  the  visitations  of  heaven  '.*  To  the 
audience  who  know  that  within  a  few  short  hours  the  wrath 
of  heaven  will  have  crushed  and  shattered  him,  the  pathetic 
meaning  of  these  words  is  indescribable.  From  this  first 
scene  until  the  final  catastrophe  the  speeches  of  Oedipus  are  all 
full  of  the  same  tragic  allusiveness.  He  can  scarcely  open  his 
lips  without  touching  unconsciously  on  his  own  approaching 
fate.  When  he  insists  u|K)n  the  fact  that  his  search  for  the 
assassin  is  '  not  on  behalf  of  strangers,  but  in  his  own  cause/ 
and  when  he  cautiously  warns  Jocasta  that,  as  his  mother  still 
lives,  the  guilt  of  incest  is  not  yet  an  impossibility,  every  word 
that  he  utters  has  a  concealed  barb  \  Perhaps  the  most  tragic 
passage  of  all  is  that  in  which,  while  cursing  the  murderer  of 
I^ius,  he  pronounces  his  own  doom.  'As  for  the  man  who 
did  the  deed  of  guilt,  whether  alone  he  lurks,  or  in  league  with 

'  E.  (;.    Trach.    49}  496    AXk*    tftfw  M^ir'    «l#i8«r  \  0r4ft(u   7%-raaro    Mi'mt 

€r4yrf%  \  x^P^t^*^-  •ft  Ao^Mr  7'  JviffroAdi  ftrri  90V  vA/or.   61  j  vrtkup  ^trwri  7^A«, 

^PV^,  I  d  r'  dfTi  iupmi¥  Bwpa  xf^  w^oaop-  coi  ^miV  $4oit  \  hrr^pa  «aii^  rair^r  4r 

itucat,  I  Koi   rovr*   Ayiff    mwitv    7^   vd  wfwXwfioTt.     iSp.    mlto    303-J05,    6l^ 

iiMOid  <r«  I  x^*^^  9poctX0i»0'  it^   avp  619. 

voXAf  (rrJA^.    575-577  lam  ipt¥v%  aot  ■  (»c<l.  Tyr.  33  34. 

nvro  g^K^ptoP  \  n^  *ll^flurA««at,  6tfT«  '  lliitl.  137-I4I.  980  986. 
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others,  I  pray  that  he  may  waste  his  life  away  in  suffering, 
perishing  vilely  for  his  vile  actions.  And  if  he  should  become 
a  dweller  in  my  house,  I  knowing  it,  may  every  curse  I  utter 
(all  on  my  own  head  \' 


$  9.    The  Extant  Tragedies. 

In  the  case  of  Sophocles,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Aeschylus,  the 
preservation  of  the  extant  tragedies  was  not  the  result  of 
chance,  but  of  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  grammarians.  At 
an  early  period  seven  plays  were  selected  from  the  rest  for 
purposes  of  study  and  general  reading,  and  it  is  these  seven 
which  still  survive*.  Later  on,  during  the  Byzantine  epoch, 
the  number  of  select  dramas  was  further  reduced  to  three — 
the  Ajax,  Electra,  and  Oedipus  Rex— and  these  three  were  the 
plays  chiefly  read  and  commented  upon  by  the  scholars  of 
Constantinople".  But  the  remaining  four  were  never  entirely 
neglected,  like  the  remaining  four  of  Aeschylus ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  text  of  Sophocles,  as  a  whole,  is  preserved  in  better 
condition  than  that  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  manuscripts  are  much 
more  numerous*. 

The  seven  plays  a^  pear  to  have  been  chosen  with  taste  and 
judgement.  Though  they  are  less  instructive  than  those  of 
Aeschylus,  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  drama,  yet  as  far  as  intrinsic  excellence  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  include  the  finest 
productions  of  Sophocles.  The  Oedipus  Rex  is  everywhere 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  the  perfection  of  Greek  tragedy  *.  The 
same  play,  together  with  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  Electra, 
and  the  Antigone,  are  cited  by  the  poets  of  the  Anthology 


»  Ocd.  Tyr.  246-251. 
•  See  above,  p.  100. 


'  The  old  scholia  on  these  three  pl«y» 
were  expanded  by  the  later  Byzantine 
scholars,  such  as  Thomas  Magister,  into 
bulky  commentaries.  The  old  scholia 
of  the  other  four  plays  were  left  with 
slight  additions.  Dindorf,  Praef.  ad 
Schol  Soph.  vol.  ii. 

*  None  of  the  scholia  to  the  phiyt 


of  Sophocles  were  untonched  by  the 
Byzantines,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Supplices  and  Choephori  of  Aeschylus. 
Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  Schol.  Aetch. 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  cc  9,  11,  13,  15,  24. 
In  c.  a6  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  It 
compared  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
as  types  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry 
respectively. 
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as  the  masterpieces  of  Sophoclean  art ;  and  their  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  old  scholiasts'.  These  four 
dramas  were  likewise  the  most  popular  upon  the  Attic  stage, 
and  supplied  the  great  actors  of  the  Alexandrian  period  with 
their  favourite  roles  ^  The  remaining  three — the  Ajax,  Trachi- 
niae,  and  Philoctetes— though  less  frequently  noticed  and 
commended,  seem  nevertheless  to  have  been  always  considered 
as  tragedies  of  the  very  highest  rank.  The  Ajax  provided 
Stobaeuswith  more  quotations  than  any  other  play  of  Sophocles ; 
the  Philoctetes  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  Dion  ;  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  Trachiniae  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by 
the  excerpts  of  Cicero  *. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  seven  tragedies,  all  that  has 
been  recorded  is  that  the  Philoctetes  was  produced  in  40^ 
and  that  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  was  written  shortly  before  the 
poet's  death,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  401  \  The  date 
of  the  other  plays  is  very  uncertain,  and  there  are  no  historical 
allusions  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Still  it  is  possible,  on  comparing 
the  different  dramas  one  with  another,  to  distinguish  certain 
varieties  in  structure  and  metre,  which  may  help  to  determine 
the  order  of  succession  at  any  rate  approximately. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tests  is  afforded  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  dialogue.     In  the  older  tragedy  it  was  the  custom  never 


>  Anthol.  Pml.  9.  98  OJSivodtff  lioaoi 
a*  Kok  'HA«rrp7  fiapvfuiPH  .  .  .  rafi^  iwl 
rpa-pMoio mari,¥taaap ^aaoio.    Ibid.  7.  37 

8i8a<r«oAiiyf ;  |  «irc  trcn  'Arrtfurifp  <iv«rr 
^'Aor,  cifK  Ay  dfiidpr<HSf  |  tir«  «o2  'HA««> 
rpat^-  iftt^ortpat  ydp  6Mpo¥.  Ar^'um.  j 
f  >ctl.  Tyr.  xaptivrwt  tk  rvpat^pov  dvorrtt 
avrur  ivtypa^povctt't  in  i^ixot^a  vdtfijt 
rifi    XotpoMXiotft    woifioivt.      Ar^um.    I 

Ari^um.  Salukt.  ih-ii.  C  qI.  dtparot  U 
J<rri  «o#uAov  1^  ol^Qt^fua  Jr  rfl  A/«- 
ftart,  uft  ovA«r4  dAA^  ax^^*  Ar(;um. 
Ant.  rv  hi  B^^  tmt  KoXXicrmiv  So^* 
mXiov%, 

'  Thus  the  cclclirmtcd  Pultu  i«  taid  tu 
luvc  been  cqumUy  Mcccskful  at  Oedipus 


bi)th  in  the  Ocdi|>ui  Tyrannui  and  the 
Ocdipui  CoIoncQi  Stob.  Flor.  p.  5JI  . 
The  impresiion  he  once  made,  shortly 
after  hit  kon*s  death,  in  the  |aft  o( 
KIcctra  is  well  known  .(lell.  N.  A.  7.  5\ 
The  Antigone,  ai  Demosthenet  tells  as, 
was  *  frequently  reprotlaced  *  by  Theo- 
durus    and    .\ristodcmus   (l^rm.    tals. 

'  Di<m  Chr>so»t.  or.  52.  Cic.  Tuac. 
2.  K.  That  the  .\jak  was  a  favnurite  on 
the  »ta4*e  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
actor  'limotheus  ul  /acvnthus  dcrivcti 
his  nickname  ^  a^ytvt'"'  from  the 
success  with  which  he  acteil  the  suicide 
of  the  Itero  ,Schol.  Aj.  S64.. 

*  ArKum.  Phil,  and  iM.  Col.  VaL 
Maa.  8.  7.  j. 
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to  divide  an  iambic  verse  between  two  or  more  speakers ' ;  but 
in  course  of  time  this  rule  was  disregarded.  The  plays  of 
Sophocles  show  a  growing  laxity  in  regard  to  these  divisions. 
In  the  Antigone  they  are  never  found  at  all,  in  the  Ajax  and 
Trachiniae  very  seldom ;  but  in  the  other  plays  they  occur 
more  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  two  latest,  the  Philoctetes 
and  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  *.  Another  criterion  is  supplied  by 
the  increasing  use  of  the  third  actor,  scenes  in  which  all  three 
performers  join  simultaneously  in  the  dialogue  being  less 
common  in  the  Antigone,  Ajax,  and  Trachiniae  than  in  the 
other  four  tragedies'.  Thirdly,  the  metre  is  of  sonde  value  as 
a  source  of  evidence.  Thus  the  Ajax  contains  a  *  parodus '  of 
the  old-fashioned  anapaestic  type ;  and  in  the  Antigone  anapaests 
are  employed,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to  introduce  fresh 
characters*.  In  the  Antigone,  also,  the  structure  of  the  iambic 
verse  is  more  formal  and  stately  than  in  the  other  plays  *. 

From  these  various  pieces  of  evidence,  when  taken  together, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Antigone  and  the  Ajax  are  thie  two  earliest  of  the  seven 
plays,  though  their  relative  date  cannot  be  decided.  The 
Trachiniae  apparently  came  next.  The  Philoctetes  and  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus  are  known  to  have  been  the  latest.  The 
Electra  and  the  Oedipus  Rex  were  most  likely  composed  in 


'  There  arc  only  two  examples  of  the 
practice  in  Aeschylui,  viz.  Septem  217, 
Prom.  980. 

'  '  The  number  of  instance!  in  the 
different  plays  is  as  follows: — Ant.  o, 
Trach.  4,  Aj.  8,  Ocd  Tyr.  la,  El.  27, 
Phil.  32,  Oed.  Col.  50. 

^  The  nnmber  of  such  scenes  is  as 
follows  : — Ant.  1,  Trach.  a,  Aj.  2,  El.  3, 
Oed.  Tyr.  4,  Phil.  4,  Oed.  Col.  6. 

•  Ant.  155  162,  376-383,  526-530, 
626-630  Moreover,  in  the  Antigone, 
thongh  the  parodus  is  of  the  later  kind, 
a  system  of  anapaests  is  inserted  in  the 
middle. 

*  llie  difference,  as  regards  smooth* 
ness  of  versification,  between  the  separmte 
plays  of  Sophocles  is  not  very  sdrikiiig. 


The  proportion  of  trisyllabic  feet  (tri- 
brachs,  dactyls,  and  anapaests)  to  each 
100  lines  of  iambics  is  as  follows — 
El.  4.  ao,  Ant.  4.  36,  Oed.  Col.  5.  79, 
Oed.  Tyr.  6.  37,  Trach.  6.  93,  Aj.  7.  15, 
Phil.  II.  24.  The  Antigone,  however, 
though  its  proportion  of  trisyllabic  feet 
is  not  nnasoally  tmall,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  plays  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  example  of  an  anapaest  ia 
the  first  foot  of  a  line.  The  Oedipus 
Coloneus,  though  later  in  date  than  the 
Philoctetes,  is  much  smoother  in  its 
versification.  But  this  fact  is  probably 
due  to  the  difiference  in  tone  between  the 
rapid  dialogue  of  the  Philoctetes  and 
the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Oedipus 
Colooena. 
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the  interval  between  the  Trachiniae  and  the  Philoctetes,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  period.  Any  further 
points  which  deserve  notice,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  will 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  individual  plays. 


(i)  The  Antigone. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  the  election  of  Sophocles  as 
one  of  the  generals  in  the  Samian  expedition  was  due  to  the 
success  of  his  Antigone '.  This  account,  if  true,  would  fix  the 
date  of  the  play  as  the  spring  of  441  or  442  ^  But  though 
an  election  on  these  grounds  was  not  impossible,  especially 
among  the  Athenians,  yet  the  whole  story  is  of  a  dubious 
character,  and  was  probably  invented  by  some  critic  who 
wished  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  military  and  the 
poetical  career  of  Sophocles.  It  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  the  tale  about  the  poet  Phrynichus,  whom  the  biographers 
appear  to  have  first  confused  with  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
and  whose  election  to  the  generalship  they  then  proceeded  to 
account  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  'war-dance '  in  one  of  his 
tragedies*.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  even  if  the  story  is 
false,  it  proves  at  any  rate  the  close  connexion  in  point  of 
date  between  the  Antigone  and  the  Samian  expedition  \  But 
the  Greek  writers  were  often  so  reckless  of  chronology,  when 
producing  an  interesting  anecdote,  that  not  much  stress  can  be 
laid  on  this  conclusion  ^ 


'  Arg.  I.  Ant.  foal  M  r^  So^ocAia 
4fM»9#04  rift  4r  l/kftf^  vrfomfi/iat  9ifiom%' 
^4i<r93m    kw  7§  &8a#«aXi9   rip   'km- 


'  At  the  expedition  wai  despatched 
early  in  440  (Cartiot,  (tk.  History,  ii. 
47  J,  Knglifth  trantl.;,  the  i^enerali  matt 
have  been  choien  in  May  uf  441,  the 
regular  date  for  the  annual  election. 
Hence  the  Antigone  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  out  earlier  than  the  tpring 
of  441  or  44J. 

•  Aclian.  Var.  Hi»t.  3.  H. 

*  See  Trof.  Jebb,  Introd.  to  Antigone, 
p.  alia. 


*  Thus  fome  conmcntatoci  aacribej 
the  death  of  Sof>hocle«  to  exoetairv  joy 
at  the  raocett  of  thii  same  Antigone,  in 
•pite  of  the  obvious  anachroni»ai  ',irita 
Soph.  p.  5,  Dindf.). 

In  the  same  way  the  retirement  of 
Aeftch)lus  from  Athens  was  described 
by  OMny  biographers  as  a  punt^hment 
inflicted  on  ac^'imnt  of  the  tenor  caused 
by  his  Knmrnides,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Kumcnidcs  was  fHodnoed  nearly 
twenty  )cais  after  his  hrst  visit  to  Sicily 
(vita  Ae^h.  p.  4  . 

Again,  according  to  Diog.  XjuttX..  a. 
44,  tome  of  the  liacs  in  the  Palamedtt 
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As  regards  the  order  of  its  production,  the  Antigone  stood 
thirty-second  among  the  plays  of  Sophocles '.  Now  if  we 
could  be  certain  that  his  dramas  were  all  exhibited  at  the  City 
Dionysia,  in  groups  of  four,  it  would  follow  that  the  Antigone 
must  have  been  the  last  of  its  own  particular  group,  and 
must  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  satyric  play.  This 
inference,  however,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
Sophocles  may  have  occasionally  competed  at  the  Lenaea, 
where  the  regulation  concerning  the  number  of  dramas  was  not 
the  same  *. 

The  subject  of  the  tragedy— the  prohibition  of  the  burial  by 
Creon,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Antigone— is  not  found  in  any 
author  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  and  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  accounts  of  the  Argive  invasion  given  by 
several  other  writers*.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  an  Attic 
invention,  designed  with  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  Athenians, 
by  whose  humanity  the  Argive  chieftains  were  eventually 
buried.  It  is  used  by  Aeschylus  merely  as  an  episode,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  great  Theban  trilogy.  Sophocles  was  appa- 
rently the  first  to  write  a  whole  play  on  the  subject,  and  his 
example  was  afterwards  followed  by  Euripides,  whose  Antigone, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  domestic  type  *.    As 

of  Karipides  were  intended  as  a  rebuke  it   was  only  the    thirty-second  of  his 

to  the  Athenians  for  their  condemnation  dramas  would  lead  to  the  interesting 

of  Socrates.     Yet  Socrates  was  put  to  conclusion  that  he  was  far  more  prolific 

death  in  399  B.C.,  while  the  Palamedes  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  than  in 

was  produced  in  415  (Aelian,  Var.  Hist  the  former.    The  total  number  of  his 

a.  8).     Moreover  Euripides  died  many  plays  being  at  least  about  1 10,  the  result 

years  before  Socrates.    Yet   this  does  would  be  that  in  the  first  twenty-seven 

not    prevent  Diogenes   Laertiut    from  years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced 

adopting  the  story,  although  he  knew  only  thirty-two,  while  in  the  last  thirty- 

that  the  anachronism  had  been  pointed  five  he  produced  seventy-eight.    But  the 

out  by  Philochorus  (Diog.  Laert.  L  c).  date  of  the  Antigone,  as  we  have  seen, 

^  Argum.  1  Ant.  KiKtKTtu  U  th  dpa/sa  is  far  from  certain. 
Tovro  rptoMoardy  Sfvrcpor.     The  order  "  Sec  Attk  Tlieatre,  p.  38.     As  re- 

here    mentioned    must    apparently   be  gards  the  exhibition  of  pUys  by  Sopho- 

chronological.      It    cannot  be    alpha-  des  at  the  I^enaea,  see  above,  p.  1  a8. 
betical,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that         '  Find.  OL  6.  15.     Pans.  9.  18.  3. 

it  refers  to  some  mere  casual  arrange-  See  Jebb*s  Introduction,  p.  i. 
ment.  *  That  the  Antigone  of  Euripides  was 

If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Antigone  written  afier  that  of  Sophocles  appears 

was  produced  in  441,  then  the  fact  that  to  be  proved  by  frag.   165   imtmvo^* 


far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  notices,  the  love  interest, 
in  Euripides,  was  brought  into  much  greater  prominence. 
Antigone  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  burying  the  body  with 
the  aid  of  Haemon,  and  the  play  ended  happily  with  the 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers,  and  with  a  prediction,  by  some  god, 
of  the  heroine's  future  fortunes'. 

The  Antigone  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Greek  tragedies.  Though  the  incident  on  which  the  plot  is 
based — the  resolution  of  Antigone  to  surrender  her  life  rather 
than  leave  her  brother's  corpse  unburied — appeals  less  forcibly 
to  modern  than  to  ancient  sentiment,  yet  the  general  motive  of 
the  play,  the  conflict  between  human  law  and  the  individual 
conscience,  is  one  of  deep  and  universal  significance.  Various 
doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the  com- 
position. Should  Antigone,  it  is  asked,  be  regarded  as  an  inno- 
cent victim  to  the  force  of  circumstances?  Or  is  the  balance 
of  guilt  more  evenly  divided,  and  are  Creon  and  Antigone 
both  deserving  of  punishment,  the  one  for  his  contempt  for 
the  divine  laws,  the  other  for  her  defiance  of  established 
order?  As  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  maintained,  except  by  those  whose  minds 
were  biassed  by  preconceived  opinions  concerning  the  proper 
functions  of  tragedy.  The  whole  tone  of  the  play  is  against  it. 
From  first  to  last  our  sympathies  arc  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Antigone,  and  in  favour  of  the  conviction  that  human  ordinances 
must  give  way  to  the  divine  promptings  of  the  conscience.  No 
doubt  the  chorus  are  somewhat  wavering  in  their  judgement, 
and  without  actually  approving  Creon's  decree,  nevertheless 
rebuke  Antigone  for  her  contumacy'.  But  ibis  vacillation  is  not 
unnatural  in  a  chorus  of  the  Sophoclean  kind,  and  makes  the 
isolated  greatness  of  Antigone  all  the  more  impressive.     More- 

oil  7^  ol   inucaii  mrfUirdTd  j  vbr   toTi  ^paStiaa  fiird  tdE  Amoral  SISdtoi  rput 

Tiixaim   Tofci   Kiyiivi    iiiiktctaii,   which  ini^ov  taiyeiriar   Hol  TitrBT  tIktu   rir 

evidently  tefen  lo  Soph.  Anl.  563  oH'  AiVova.      Adictipt.  in  L,   iuupipti  t$i 

61    iy   BAooTjj   iiiyii  |  mSi    Talt    taxSit  Bupiwitov  'Airrty6r^s  oiini,  ori  <ptipa$i!iFa 

wfAaaouirir,  iXK'  l(iaTaTai,  Imiyi]  tia    riv   Ai/ioroc   iparm    JjtlUtf^ 

'  Arg.  I   Ant.  mirai  4  fiueotota  wii  ipdi  yiiior.  IrraSSa  H  ToirratTiot. 

waf'  KiifitlSji    ir  'Krny6i^-    rX^   Utt  '  Ant.  SjJ-Sjfi,  873-875. 
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over  even  the  chorus,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  begin  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  truth,  and  inform  Creon  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  that  '  reverence  for  the  gods 
must  be  preserved  inviolate  \'  And  Creon's  anxious  reflexion, 
just  before  the  catastrophe,  that '  perhaps  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
laws  of  heaven,'  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  poet's  intention*. 
Antigone  is  one  of  those  guiltless  victims,  whom  Sophocles 
often  makes  the  subject  of  his  tragedies ;  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  creed  to  show  that  the  course  of  events  on  earth  is  always 
regulated  by  strict  justice. 

The  character  of  Antigone  is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  Though 
she  resembles  Electra  in  unconquerable  force  of  will,  yet  the 
cause  of  her  actions — her  deep  and  undying  affection  for  her 
kindred — is  a  more  attractive  motive  than  Electra's  craving 
for  vengeance ;  and  the  stern  grandeur  of  her  disposition  is 
relieved  and  softened  by  numerous  little  touches  of  a  gentler 
kind.  There  is  only  one  flaw  in  the  picture.  In  her  final 
speech  she  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  no  one  but 
a  brother  could  have  moved  her  to  such  self-sacrifice.  As  for 
husband  or  children,  she  would  have  let  them  remain  unburied. 
Why?  Because  she  might  have  had  another  husband,  and 
other  children ;  but  her  parents  being  dead,  she  could  never 
have  a  second  brother*.  This  frigid  and  sophistical  piece  of 
reasoning  has  been  condemned  by  every  critic,  and  is  unworthy 
of  Antigone's  character  and  previous  declarations.  From  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view  it  is  indefensible ;  and  the  lines  must  be 
regarded,  either  as  an  interpolation*,  or  as  an  unexpected 
bathos  on  the  part  of  Sophocles*. 


"  Ant.  1257-1260, 1349-1350. 

'  Ibid.  1113-1114. 

'  Ibid.  904-913. 

*  The  lines  are  -quoted  by  Aristotle 
(Rbet.  3.  16),  and  were  evidently  con- 
sidered gennine  in  his  time.  It  is  sag- 
guested  that  they  may  have  been  inter- 
polated by  lophon  in  some  reproduction 
of  the  Antigone.  Cp.  Cramer,  Anecd. 
Oxon.  4,  p.  315  voAX^  7clf»  roS§v6/AtrA 
iariv,  dn  ^  Xo^KKiovi  *Amy6yfi'  kiytrat 


ydp  c^Keu  'AKTi^orrra  (conj.  'lo^currof) 
rev  XwpoMkiovt  vlov — a  tradition  which 
possibly  arose  from  a  reproduction  of 
the  Antigone  under  the  name  of  lophon. 
As  to  the  language  of  the  lines,  certain 
anomalies  are  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Jebb  in  his  notes  on  909-912. 

^  This  tendency  to  bathos  in  Sopho- 
cles is  noticed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
ancient  critics,  and  though  not  very 
apparent  in  his  extant  tragedies,  may 


(a)    The  Ajax. 

The  moral  of  this  play  is  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  the 
midst  of  success.  Ajax  is  a  man  of  heroic  strength  and  valour, 
but  his  character  is  disfigured  by  arrogance  and  impiety.  He 
disdains  the  assistance  of  heaven,  exclaims  that  'any  coward 
could  win  victories  with  the  help  of  the  gods,'  and  when  Athene 
comes  to  encourage  him  in  battle,  bids  her  go  elsewhere,  since 
he  has  no  need  of  her  presence'.  Hence  he  falls  a  victim  to 
the  powers  he  despised,  and  is  crushed  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  supposed  triumph.  The  lesson  is  further  enforced  by  the 
character  of  Odysseus,  who  exhibits  in  perfection  those  identical 
qualities  of  sobriety  and  wariness  in  which  Ajax  was  deficient. 
He  shrinks  from  witnessing  the  fall  even  of  his  enemy,  and 
remembering  that  he  will  one  day  need  burial  himself,  is  unwil- 
ling to  refuse  it  to  others '.  At  the  same  time  his  cold  selfishness 
is  somewhat  repellent,  and  attracts  our  sympathy  towards  the 
more  generous-minded  hero  of  the  play. 

The  plot  must  have  been  taken  mainly  from  the  two  losit 
epics  of  the  Trojan  Cycle,  the  Aethiopis  and  the  Little  Iliad  ^ 
But  in  one  respect  Sophocles  has  deviated  from  his  authorities, 
and  ascribes  the  defeat  of  Ajax,  in  the  contest  for  the  arms, 
not  to  the  testimony  of  the  Trojans,  but  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Atreidae',  his  object  being  plainly  to  provide  some  better 
excuse  for  the  furious  resentment  and  violence  of  Ajax. 

The   same  subject  was   also   treated  by  Aeschylus   in   his 

have  been  eiemplified  moie  frcquenlly  '  Aj.  111-136,  1365. 

in  some  of  the  less  celebraied  drenuu.  '  Botb  of  these  epics  conUlned  an 

Cp.  Dion.  Hal..  Vetl.  Script.  Ceni,  1.  acconnt  of  the  coolest  for  the  anaa,  aod 

II  Kai  riM^it  it  n>Aai  Tui)  luylSms  Ihefatcof  Ajai  (Proclus.ChrestODialbiil, 

(Ct    SuLiirDr   titiwor   iHwirrar   tJor    itc  pp.  479  and  4H1  in  Ciakfbld's  HephM- 

tBunmiir  tarraraai  Ta*fir6TJiTa  xarlp-  ttion\ 

X'""-     I>ongiaus,  rie  Sublim.  c.  33  il  Si  '  In  the  Aethiopis  the  contest   was 

niriapus  sal  i   Impoiikris  lirj   /lir  oSor  settled    by  aa    appeal    Ii>    the    Trojul 

■lUn  JTifiX/Tavm  rj  4«^,  aBinvrTai  cnptivei:    in    the    Little    Iliad   it    <tu 

r  ixiyan  jToAAojin  coj  wiwriniatr  drvx'-  deerded  by  the  report  of  a  coavctsatioa 

(rrani.     Pint.,  Red.  Rat.   And.   c.   ij  between   two   Tiojan   maidens,   which 

lii/ufianv   t'  ir  tii  . . .  tov  Xo^Aiun  had  been  overheard  hy  the  Greek  scouts 

T^r  inaiiiaijaf.  (Scbneidewin's  lalrod.  to  .^jax,  pp.  40 

'  Aj.  767,  770-77S-  ««1  40- 
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Thracian  Captives*;  but  in  this  play  the  suicide  was  merely 
reported  to  the  spectators,  and  not  exhibited  upon  the  stage. 
Sophocles  has  made  a  bold  departure  from  the  usual  Greek 
custom,  in  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  spectacle 
of  a  violent  death.  The  only  other  example  of  such  realism  in 
Greek  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
where  Evadne  throws  herself  down  from  a  rock  on  to  her 
husband's  funeral  pile.  It  is  possible,  as  the  scholiast  suggests, 
that  Sophocles,  in  this  case,  was  partially  influenced  by  the 
desire  not  to  follow  too  closely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor*.  But  whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  the 
result  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  pathos.  The  dying  speech  of 
Ajax,  with  its  pensive  sadness  of  tone,  goes  direct  to  the  heart. 
There  is  no  strained  and  unnatural  bravado  in  his  words,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  weakness.  Though  he  parts  from  the  light 
of  day  with  sorrow,  yet  he  never  flinches  in  his  purpose ;  all 
traces  of  that  frenzy  which  had  been  his  ruin  have  disappeared  ; 
he  is  restored  at  length,  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  to  his  right 
mind,  and  his  final  utterances  are  strong,  calm,  and  majestic. 

The  play,  in  addition  to  its  other  qualities,  had  a  local  interest 
for  the  Athenians.  Ajax  was  one  of  their  national  heroes,  whose 
name  was  borne  by  an  Attic  tribe,  and  from  whom  many  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  families  traced  their  origin '.  This  local 
connexion  is  gracefully  emphasised  in  several  places ;  and  the 
dying  apostrophe  of  Ajax  to  the  'holy  plains  of  Salamis/  and 
to  'famous  Athens,  and  the  people  that  dwell  therein,'  would 
have  a  peculiarly  touching  effect  when  spoken  in  the  open 
theatre,  from  which  the  buildings  of  Athens,  and  the  sea-girt 
isle  of  Salamis,  were  easily  visible  \ 

The  construction  of  the  Ajax  varies  in  point  of  merit  In  the 
first  part  of  the  play  the  preparation  for  the  crisis  is  admirably 
contrived ;  and  the  deception  of  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus,  and 
their  extravagant  joy  at  the  hero's  supposed  recovery,  intensify 
the  effect  of  the  catastrophe  which  immediately  follows.     But 

^  See  the  fragments  of  the  Bficaai  in  '  Herod.  6.  35.    Plat  Alcib.  121  B. 

Naiick*t  Trag.  Graec.  Frag.  p.  27.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  Aiair/t. 

'  Schol.  Soph.  Aj.  815.  *  Aj.  859-861,  iai8-iaaa. 


after  the  death  of  Ajax,  as  the  scholiast  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  tragic  interest;  and  the  final  scenes,  with  their  pro- 
tracted wrangling  over  the  disposal  of  the  body,  are  frigid  by 
comparison '.  No  doubt  the  subject  of  burial  was  one  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  ancients;  but  this  fact  hardly 
justifies  the  excessive  length  of  the  concluding  dialogues.  Nor 
can  it  be  contended  that  their  object  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
character  of  the  national  hero,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
a  dishonourable  light  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  by  giving 
Teucer  an  opportunity  of  extolling  his  achievements.  The 
reputation  of  Ajax  had  already  been  sufBcienlly  redeemed  by 
the  impressive  dignity  of  his  final  appearance. 

It  is  simpler  to  suppose,  with  the  scholiast,  that  as  the  subject 
of  the  tragedy  was  deficient  in  incident,  Sophocles  chose  to  fill  it 
out  to  the  necessary  length  with  one  of  those  rhetorical  contests 
in  which  the  ancients  delighted.  At  the  same  time  the  debate 
was  one  which  would  gratify  the  national  pride  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Teucer,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
Athens,  was  seen  maintaining  a  successful  contest  with  the 
two  great  heroes  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  his  invectives  against 
Spartan  arrogance  would  be  certain  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  Athenian  audience'.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  scenes 
of  this  kind,  though  effective  upon  the  stage,  fall  below 
usual  level  of  Sophoclean  tragedy. 


(3)  The  Trachiniac. 
The  Trachiniae  has  not  as  a  rule  found  much  favour  with  the 
critics.  It  has  been  censured  as  feeble  and  deficient  in  passion  ; 
and  Schlegel  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  hope  that,  for 
the  sake  of  Sophocles,  it  might  be  proved  to  be  spurious'.  But 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  if  not  the  most  impressive,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful,  of  all  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  on  account  of 
its  tenderness  aad  gentle  pathos.     Its  evil  reputation  seems  to 

'  Schol.  Aj,  mj  Toiatfo  an^iiayaTa  '  E.g.  iloa    Vwap-np  itinawv  jASti, 

oiK    iAkuii    rpayni^Qi     furi    yAp    ripf  ou\  Iji/u/v  K/nrSrv  c.  t.  A. 
italptOiV  ItntTiitai   ri    ipi^  StA^troi  '  5ohI^|:crs    Lecturei    on    Diunuk 

tftxptioam  ml  Ikvm  ri  Tfaymiy  watot.  Art,  p.  log  (English  trauil.). 
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have  been  largely  due  to  a  mistaken  comparison  with  Euri- 
pides. The  critics  appear  to  have  supposed  that  the  aim  of 
Sophocles  was  to  emulate  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  and 
to  exhibit,  in  Deianeira,  a  picture  of  a  woman  maddened  by  love 
and  jealousy.  Such  is  the  Deianeira  of  Ovid  and  Seneca'. 
She  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  her  rival  lole,  raves  against  her 
husband,  and  is  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  her  passions.  But 
to  compare  the  heroine  of  Sophocles  with  a  woman  of  this  type 
is  to  misinterpret  his  intention.  His  desire  was  to  portray,  in 
Deianeira's  character,  the  gentleness  and  patient  devotion  of 
womanhood  ;  and  though  her  submissiveness  may  perhaps  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  been  carried  to  excess,  no  one  can  deny 
the  charm  and  truthfulness  of  the  representation. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Trachiniae  the  most  diverse  views  have 
been  expressed.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  bad  play  ascribe  its 
defects  to  the  inexperience  of  youth,  or  to  the  decaying  powers 
of  old  age.  But  opinions  based  on  these  grounds  are  of  slight 
significance.  Nor  can  any  importance  be  attached  to  the  sup- 
posed imitations  of  Euripides,  as  an  indication  of  date.  The 
opening  speech  of  Deianeira,  as  was  long  since  pointed  out, 
is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Euripidean  prologue ;  it  is 
spoken  in  conversation  with  the  nurse,  instead  of  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  spectators,  and  the  desultory  narrative  which  it 
contains  is  natural  and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances'. 
In  the  same  way  the  coincidences  of  expression  with  the 
Hercules  Furens  and  Supplices  of  Euripides  are  of  little  use 
as  evidence,  since  it  is  uncertain  whether  Sophocles  was  bor- 
rowing from  Euripides,  or  whether  the  reverse  was  the  case '. 
In  favour  of  an  early  date  are  the  facts  already  mentioned— the 
sparing  use  of  the  third  actor,  and  the  infrequency  of  divisions 
in  the  iambic  verse.  Moreover,  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
narrative  speeches,  and  the  disregard  of  the  unity  of  time,  are 
more  in  the  style  of  the  primitive  drama  \     On  the  other  hand 

*  Sec  Seneca*s  Hercules;  and  Ovid,      Far.  1353;  Trach.  416 with Sappl. 567. 
Met.  9. 134  foil.,  Heroid.  9.  *  There  are  no  less  than  six  narrative 

'  See  Patin,  Sophocle,  p.  66.  speeches  in  the  play,  viz.  248-290,  531- 

'  Compare  Trach.  iioi  vrith  Here.      587, 672-722,  749--8 12,  899-946, 1046- 
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the  soft  and  tender  grace  with  which  the  characters  are  drawn 
recalls  the  tone  of  the  latest  tragedies— the  Philoctetes  and  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus  '■  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  question  of 
date  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  plot  of  the  Trachiniae  is  clear  and  simple,  lilce  all  the 
plots  of  Sophocles,  and  deals  with  a  single  subject,  the  jealous 
fears  of  Deianeira  and  their  consequences  But  it  lacks  that 
artistic  unity  and  symmetry  which  come  from  the  concentration 
of  interest  upon  one  central  personage.  The  play  falls  naturally 
into  two  portions,  Deianeira  dominating  the  first,  and  Hercules 
the  second  ;  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  not 
without  awkwardness.  After  our  feelings  of  compassion  have 
been  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  tragic  fate  and  silent 
e.xit  of  Deianeira,  the  entrance  of  Hercules,  and  the  subsequent 
picture  of  his  sufferings,  inevitably  strike  one  as  an  anti-climax. 
Hence  the  Trachiniae  cannot  be  classed,  in  point  of  structure, 
among  the  finest  works  of  Sophocles.  But  the  final  scenes  are 
executed  with  such  power  and  skill  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  diminution  of  interest.  There  is  no  repetition  of 
similar  effects;  Hercules  is  in  direct  contrast  .to  Deianeira. 
Sympathy  and  tenderness  have  no  place  in  his  character. 
When  he  is  brought  on  the  stage,  writhing  with  torture,  his 
first  desire  is  to  get  his  wife  within  his  grasp,  and  to  crush  her 
to  death;  and  the  cautious  replies  of  his  son,  and  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  disobedience  to  his  will,  goad  him  to  madness. 
Such  a  spectacle  of  physical  and  mental  agony  excites,  it  is 
true,  more  horror  than  compassion.  But  on  a  sudden  every- 
thing is  changed.  When  he  hears  of  the  fatal  wiles  of 
Nessus,  the  truth  flashes  across  his  mint),  he  recognises  the 
hand  of  fate,  and  perceives  that  the  oracles  are  in- the  act  of 
fulfilment.  His  former  violence  and  fury  are  succeeded  by 
calm  and  stoical  resolution.  He  gives  his  final  directions  to 
Hyllus,  and  is  then  carried  away  to  his  death,  bidding  his  soul 


1111.    On  Ihe  diirej^rd  for  ihe  unily  being  compiessed  within  the  limits  <if 

of  time    (the  jonmey   of  Hyllus  from  a  single  day)  lee  alwve,  p.  150. 
Tiadiii  lo  Euboen.  and  his  relura  lo  '  See  I'rof.  Jebb's  ImrodacliMl,  pp. 
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'with  curb  as  of  steel'  repress  all  lamentation,  and  meet  its 
fate  joyfully*.  This  transition  from  uncontrollable  fury  to 
strong  and  dignified  endurance  is  all  the  more  pathetic  on 
account  of  its  suddenness,  and  gives  a  tragic  grandeur  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

(4)    The  Electra, 

The  plot  of  the  Electra  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
section,  where  its  richness  and  variety  were  contrasted  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Choephori '.  But  there  is  a  further  point 
of  difference  between  the  two  plays.  The  Choephori  is  the 
centre  of  a  trilogy,  and  its  purpose  is  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  great  concluding  struggle  between  vengeance  and  mercy. 
Hence  in  Aeschylus  the  slaughter  of  Clytaemnestra  is  per- 
petrated not  without  misgivings ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  accom- 
plished, the  pangs  of  conscience  begin  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  the  approaching  conflict  is  already  foreshadowed.  But  the 
Electra  is  a  tragedy  complete  in  itself,  and  requires  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Sophocles,  therefore,  has  preferred  to  recur 
to  the  Homeric  version  of  the  story,  and  to  depict  the  murder 
of  Clytaemnestra  as  a  work  of  righteous  retribution,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  or  scruple '.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  executed  by  Orestes  with  a  clear  con- 
science; and  it  finally  cleanses  the  palace  of  the  Atreidae 
from  its  stain  of  guilt.  In  consequence,  the  tone  of  the  two 
tragedies  is  different.  The  Choephori  opens  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  black-stoled  maidens  grouped  round  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  play  is  weird  and 
sombre,  as  befits  a  deed  of  dubious  morality.  In  the  Electra, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  removed  from 
sight ;  the  scene  is  bright  and  cheerful,  opening  with  the  rising 
sunshine  and  the  matin  songs  of  birds*;  and  everything  seems 
to  portend  that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand. 

The  interest  of  the  play,  as  was  previously  observed,  centres 
in  the  figure  of  Electra ;   and   her  character,  as  a  whole,  is 

*  Trach.  1 259-1 263.  ■  See  abqve,  p.  115. 

'  See  above,  p.  146.  *  £1.  17-19. 
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a  beautiful  conception.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
implacability  of  her  resentment  against  her  mother  has  not  been 
carried  too  far,  and  whether  Sophocles,  in  his  desire  to  preserve 
a  singleness  of  tone  throughout  the  drama,  and  to  avoid  the 
slightest  hint  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  has  not  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  We  should  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  sentiment,  vengeance 
being  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  duty,  while  to  the  moderns 
it  is  a  vice.  We  should  also  remember  the  provocations  which 
Electra  had  received.  She  had  seen  Aegisthus  occupying  the 
throne  of  her  father,  and  living  in  adultery  with  her  mother  ' ; 
she  had  witnessed  their  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  father's  murder";  and  she  knew  that  her 
mother  had  endeavoured  to  uproot  the  family  of  the  Atreidae 
by  the  slaughter  of  Orestes,  and  that  she  still  prayed  for  his 
death,  and  rejoiced  when  she  thought  her  prayers  w£ce-iuJ-- 
filled'.  But  still,  even  among  the  ancients,  kinship  of  blood 
was  considered  a  bar  to  the  most  justifiable  revenge.  The 
existence  of  this  feeling  is  proved  by  the  whole  course  of  the 
Oresteia ;  and  it  is  no  less  prominent  in  Antigone's  speech  in 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  when  she  tells  her  father  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  him  to  exact  retribution  on  a  son,  whatever  his 
crimes  may  have  been '.  But  Electra,  even  when  her  mother's 
last  cries  of  agony  are  ringing  in  her  ears,  displays  nothing 
but  exultation ;  and  such  indifference  to  the  lies  of  blood  is 
unnatural  and  repelling'. 

(5)  The  Oedipus  Rex. 
The  story  of  Oedipus,  which  has  supplied  Sophocles  with 
the  most  famous  of  his  tragedies,  had  already  been  handled  by 
Aeschylus  in  the  central  piay  of  his  Theban  trilogy".  Little  is 
known  about  this  composition ;  but  it  was  probably  as  simple 
in  structure  as  the  Septem,  with  which  it  was  written  in  con- 
nexion, and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles. 


'  El.  i66-]G8,  371-271. 

'  Ibid.  277-181. 

'  Ibid.  )$6>i(t7,  637-641,  ;87-7i)i>. 


*  Oed,  Col.  1189-1191. 

*  El.  1407-1416. 
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The  aim  of  Aeschylus,  in  his  three  tragedies,  was  to  trace  the 
course  of  ancestral  guilt,  and  to  exhibit  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  destiny  during  successive  generations.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  his  treatment  of  the  story,  the  emphasis  was 
laid,  more  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  crime  of  Oedipus, 
than  on  the  actual  process  of  its  discovery.  Sophocles,  on  the 
other  hand,  prefers  to  concentrate  the  interest  upon  a  single 
point  of  time,  and  gives  a  different  moral  to  the  legend,  con- 
verting it  into  a  picture  of  the  blindness  and  fallibility  of  man- 
kind. To  effect  this  purpose  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
the  play  to  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  murder  and  the  incest, 
and  makes  Oedipus  himself  the  author  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  unconscious  agent  in  his  own  destruction.  It  is  he  who 
persists  in  unravelling  the  fatal  secret,  in  spite  of  warnings  to 
the  contrary,  because  he  thinks  it  will  benefit  himself  and  his 
neighbours.  He  catches  at  each  hint,  and  pursues  each  clue, 
with  a  light  and  cheerful  heart,  little  dreaming  that  every  step 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  precipice ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has 
reached  the  very  brink,  and  the  truth  is  revealed,  that  he 
perceives,  when  too  late,  the  extent  of  his  previous  folly  *. 

Aristotle,  in  his  analysis  of  the  tragic  art,  lays  it  down  as 
a  rule  that  the  plot  is  of  more  importance  than  the  characters '. 
This  statement  is  hardly  true,  as  applied  to  Sophocles,  in  whose 
dramas,  for  the  most  part,  the  incidents  are  subordinate  to  the 
pictures  of  human  passion.  But  Aristotle  was  possibly  led  to 
take  this  view  by  his  admiration  for  the  Oedipus,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  model  drama,  and  in  which,  for  once,  the  plot  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  interest.  Not  that  it  is  con- 
structed on  modern  lines,  or  that  it  appeals  to  our  curiosity  by 
dubious  and  conflicting  alternatives.  The  general  result  is 
clear  from  the  first ;  but  the  pathos  of  the  drama  lies,  not  so 
much  in  the  emotions  of  Oedipus,  as  in  his  actions.  The  course 
of  events  is  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  that  everything  he 
does  has  a  sinister  tendency,  and  whichever  way  he  turns, 
he  only  involves  himself  closer  in  the  meshes  of  fate.     Nothing 

*  See  above,  p.  178.  •  Aristot  Poet.  c.  6. 
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can  help  him  ;  even  tliosc  who  wish  to  assist  him  only  sink  hint 
decpt- r.  Jocasta,  in  her  desire  to  clear  him  of  the  murder  nf 
Laius,  lets  out  part  of  the  dire  secret  by  her  allusion  to  the 
'triple  cross-roads '.*  The  herdsman,  anxious  to  relieve  him 
from  his  fears  about  Merope,  leads  up  to  the  horrible  discovery 
of  his  births  Such  is  his  destiny  throughout  the  play;  and  it 
is  this  steady  and  unswerving  progress  of  events  towards  the 
final  catastrophe  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  reader,  lo 
the  exclusion  of  other  interests. 

The  Oedipus  of  Euripides  was  probably  written  later  than 
that  of  Sophocles,  and  appears  to  have  contained  several  of 
those  innovations  upon  tradition  which  the  younger  poet  was 
sometimes  compelled  to  adopt,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 
The  catastrophe,  instead  of  l>eing  concentrated,  as  in  Sophocles, 
fell  in  two  successive  blows.  The  murder  of  Laius  was  dis- 
covered first,  and  Oedipus  was  drprived  of  sight,  not  by  his 
own  hands,  but  by  the  followers  of  Laius,  in  revenge  for  their 
master's  death.  Then  came  a  further  calamity  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  incest  \  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
fragments;  but  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  tragedy 
nothing  is  recorded. 

(6 1    The  Plnl(Ktetcs, 

The  legend  of  Philoctetes  w.is  related  at  length  In  the  Trojan 
Cycle*,  it  was  also  dramatised  by  each  of  the  three  great 
tragic  {>oets ;  and  although  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides  have  perishecl,  their  general  character  is  fairly  wc  II 
known  from  the  criticisms  of  Dion*.  It  may  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  <lescril>e  the  various  shapes  assumed  by  the  story,  in 
the  Cycle  and  in  the  sul)sequent  dramas,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
skill  and  originality  with  which  the  ancient  nnths  were  handle^!. 

■  (»iil.  'I\r    71*  7  10.  Th    'm.ii  «.!    I'ohi  u^*  khi>w<  ihal  ihti 

'   Ibi<i   ty>^9  loll.  «kt-rr  ni4  vt-l  aciiDainlnl  milh  thr   v-irr( 

'  Schol.  I.ur.  riuK-n.  '>i  iw  5«  Tfi  Oi-  at  otit  \\\s  iiiilh.  rmr  willi  thi-  inci»l. 

hi^oft   uj    \aUv    ff/4Viirfi    irt->'>Aatfoi'  '   \i/,  in  flu-    I.iUlc   Ilui!    u(    l.rvtic«> 

alfs\¥-     '  ^lifit    hk    noAi/iuir    «niu'    ip4i'  l*ii>«.lu«.  i'hrr«t.   p.  4N1,  ill  (fJii^turilV 

mC(>au     Tbctr  dc»cii|>(iao  of  Ot<Ii|>u»  as  *  I  >ifm  C  hryiott.  or.  5  a. 
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In  the  Cycle  the  fable  was  a  very  simple  one.  The  Greeks 
had  abandoned  Philoctetes  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  because  of 
his  incurable  wound.  But  after  ten  years  of  fighting  they  learn 
from  an  oracle  that  they  cannot  capture  Troy,  unless  he  should 
come  to  their  assistance,  and  bring  with  him  the  deadly  bow 
of  Hercules.  Diomed  is  accordingly  sent  to  fetch  him,  and  he 
consents  without  hesitation  to  return  to  the  Greek  camp  and 
share  in  the  victory  *. 

This  simple  story  was  first  converted  into  a  dramatic  plot  by 
Aeschylus,  who  represented  Philoctetes  as  embittered  by  his 
suflTerings,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Greeks.  Odysseus, 
therefore,  who  was  sent  to  recall  him,  had  a  dangerous  task  to 
perform,  since  it  was  certain  that,  if  once  recognised,  he  would 
be  slain  by  means  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  However,  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  won  the  confidence  of 
Philoctetes  by  a  fictitious  story  about  the  disastrous  condition 
of  the  Greek  army*.  He  then,  apparently,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  bow,  and  having  thus  at  one  stroke  secured 
himself  from  peril,  and  deprived  Philoctetes  of  his  means  of 
livelihood,  he  at  length  made  himself  known,  and  persuaded  the 
helpless  hero  to  accompany  him  to  Troy*.  By  these  modifica- 
tions the  plot,  as  we  can  see,  was  much  improved,  and  its 
dramatic  effectiveness  heightened ;  but  it  still  lacked  the  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  the  greatest  kind  of  tragedy,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Aeschylean  drama  must  have  consisted  mainly 
in  the  splendid  narratives  with  which  it  was  embellished  *. 

Euripides  followed  in  the  main  the  example  set  by 
Aeschylus.  But  he  added  a  fresh  interest  to  the  story  by 
the  device  of  a  Trojan  embassy,  which  came  to  Lemnos  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Odysseus  *.  This  innovation  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  rhetorical  displays  in  which 
he  excelled.   While  Philoctetes  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  course,  the 

'  Proclas,  Chrest.  I.  c.  the  chorus  of  hU  desertion  and  saflerings, 

'  Dion  Chn'sost.  or.  53,  §(  9,  10.  and  Odysseus'  account  of  the  disasters 

'  Such  was  probably  the  conclusion  which  had   befallen   the   Greek    army 

oflhc  AeschyKnn  drama;  but  there  is  ^Dion,  Lc). 

no  clear  evidence.  *  Dion  Chrysost.  1.  c.  §  13. 
*  Such  as  Philoctetes*  description  to 
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Trojans  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  the  Greeks.  Odysseus  replied  on  the  opposite 
side ' ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  way  in  which  such  a 
situation  would  be  utilised  by  Euripides,  the  eloquence  with 
which  each  view  of  the  question  would  be  argued,  and  the 
appeals  which  would  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  Philoctctes, 
or  to  his  sense  of  wrong.  Eventually,  however,  patriotism  won 
the  day,  and  he  consented  to  rejoin  the  Greek  army. 

Hitherto,  in  both  these  plays,  the  S3'mpathy  of  the  audience 
had  been  centered  in  Od3'sseus,  and  in  the  success  of  his  stra- 
tagem. Sophocles,  who  came  last,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the 
tragedy,  by  transferring  the  interest  from  Odysseus  to  Phi- 
loctctes,  and  made  the  character  of  the  latter  the  basis  of  the 
whole  plot,  thus  converting  the  drama  into  a  deep  and  interesting 
psychological  study.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  he  introduced 
a  new  personage,  in  the  shape  of  Neoptolemus,  a  young  and 
ingenuous  hero,  whom  Philoctetcs  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
therefore  no  need  to  conceal  his  identity.  Neoptolemus  now 
becomes  the  active  agent  in  the  intrigue,  and  is  prompted  by 
Odysseus  from  the  background.  He  wins  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  I^hiloctetes  by  a  false  story  of  wrong  suffered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  so  obtains  possession  of  the  bow.  Odysseus 
then  appears,  and  the  truth  is  made  known.  Philoctetes, 
though  frantic  with  despair,  refuses  to  yield.  Neoptolemus, 
becoming  ashamed  of  his  fraud,  n*stores  the  bow.  PhiKicletes 
is  still  obdurate,  and  affairs  appear  to  have  reached  a  dead-lock, 
when  suddenly  Herculrs  descends  from  heaven,  and  commands 
obedience  to  the  will  of  tlu*  gods. 

By  introducing  the  arih-ss  Ne<iptoK'mus  along  with  the  un- 
scrupulous Odysseus,  and  by  his  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
incidents,  Sophocles  has  contrived  tu  present  Philortftes  to 
our  view  under  a  far  more  varied  aspect  than  would  havr  been 
possible  in  the  preceding  dramas.  We  no  longer  set*  nunlv 
the  violent  side  of  his  chararter,  his  bitter  indignation,  his  fury 
against  Odysseus  and  the  Greeks,  and  his  passion  ft>r  revenge. 
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Neoptolemus,  the  youth  who  'appears  to  know  no  evil/  draws 
out  all  his  better  qualities,  his  warmth  and  large-heartedness, 
his  pining  for  love  and  sympathy,  and  his  scorn  for  deceit  and 
meanness  \  The  picture  of  varied  passion  is  as  fine  as  anything 
in  Sophocles.  The  play  is  essentially  a  character-play,  like  the 
Electra;  and  although  towards  the  end,  when  the  bow  is 
restored,  the  plot  takes  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  which 
are  more  in  the  style  of  the  modern  drama,  as  a  rule  the 
progress  of  events  is  simple,  and  their  general  course  is  clearly 
explained  to  the  spectator  in  the  opening  scene. 

The  plausibility  and  naturalness  with  which  Sophocles  was 
accustomed  to  invest  his  plots  is  well  exemplified  by  a  com- 
parison of  his  Philoctetes  with  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 
In  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  it  was  essential  that  Odysseus 
should  not  be  recognised.  Aeschylus,  in  his  simple  fashion, 
merely  assumed  that  there  was  no  recognition,  without  deigning 
to  account  for  the  fact,  while  Euripides  caused  Odysseus  to  be 
metamorphosed  by  Athene*.  Still,  in  both  cases  there  was  a 
certain  clumsiness  which  must  have  interfered  with  the  illusion. 
Sophocles,  as  we  have  shown,  avoided  all  awkwardness,  by 
making  Neoptolemus  the  chief  agent  in  the  plot.  Again,  in 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  Lemnos  was  an  inhabited  island,  and 
the  chorus,  in  both  plays,  consisted  of  Lemnians ;  yet  they  had 
left  Philoctetes  in  solitude  for  ten  years,  and  only  visited  him 
for  the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Aeschy- 
lus, as  before,  left  the  anomaly  unexplained,  while  Euripides 
hardly  mended  matters  by  causing  his  chorus  to  apologise  for 
their  long  neglect'.  Sophocles,  in  representing  Lemnos  as 
a  desert  island,  and  in  forming  his  chorus  out  of  followers  of 
Odysseus,  successfully  evaded  every  difficulty. 

The  Philoctetes  is  often  supposed  to  have  had  a  political 
significance.  It  was  produced,  as  already  stated,  in  409.  Now  in 
411  Alcibiades,  after  long  estrangement  from  Athens,  had  been 
elected  general ;  in  410  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  winning 
the  victory  of  Cyzicus ;    in  407  he  was  finally  restored  to  the 

*  Phil.  960  roO  boKovvroi  ohllv  filZivai  K€ue6y, 
«  Dion  Chrysost  I.  c.  §  5.  *  Ibid.  §§  6,  7. 
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rights  of  citizenship.  Here  then  was  the  case  of  a  man,  whose 
genius  was  necessary  to  the  country  from  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  whose  restoration  was  already  being  considered. 
The  analogy  between  his  situation  and  that  of  Fhiloctctes  is 
obvious  and  striking,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  present  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Sophocles.  But  whether  he  wrote  the  play  with 
a  political  purpose  is  far  more  doubtful.  The  tone  of  the 
Philoctetes  is  purely  ideal,  and  there  is  not  a  single  phrase, 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
allusion  to  the  events  of  the  period. 

(7)    The  Oedipus  Coloneus, 

The  Oedipus  Coloneus,  that '  most  tender  of  poems,'  as  Cicero 
calls  it,  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  charm  of  tone  such  as  no 
other  Greek  tragedy  possesses '.     I  n  scenes  of  pensive  beauty 
it   shows  us  the  calm,  tranquil,  and   not  inglorious  close  of 
a  stormy  and  disastrous  life.     Oedipus,  an  exile  from  Thebes, 
has  wandered  for  many  years  from  land  to  land,  blind  and  help- 
less, and  bearing  the  stain  of  unutterable  guilt.     At  length  he 
reaches  Colonus,  and  sits  down  to  rest  beside  a  leafy  enclosure. 
F{e  is  told  that  it  is  the  grove  of  the  '  Holy  Goddesses.'     In 
a  moment  he  remembers  the  prediction  of  Apollo,  and  recog- 
nises that  his  end  is  at  hand.     At  the  same  time  tidings  of 
a  new  oracle  are  brought,  which  tells  that  his  person,  both  in 
life  and  death,  is  of  .sacred  importance,  and  will  confer  safety 
and  prosperity  on  the  land  which  possesses  it.     The  gods  have 
at  length  relented  from  their  wrath,  and  bt^stowed  upon  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  some  recompense  for  his  former  sufferings. 
A  kind  of  m3'sterious  splendour  surrounds  his  dying  moments, 
and  instead  of  being  an  outcast  upon  earth,  he  now  becomes  an 
object  of  emulous  contention.     The  Thebans  would  fain  induce 
him   to   return.       But   he    renounces   the  countrv  which   had 
abandoned  him  to  his  misery,  and  attaches  himself  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  thr  will  i>f  heaven  that  he  should  die. 

There   is   little   action    in   the   siory.  which    seems   at    first 

*  *  lUuiI  niulliiftiniuni  omncn/  (  ic.  de  hin.  5.  1. 
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sight  hardly  suitable  for  a  tragedy.  But  Sophocles  has  con- 
trived to  supply  the  necessary  dramatic  movement  by  the 
introduction  of  Creon  and  Polyneices,  who  are  contending  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Thebes.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  oracle, 
.'*nd  the  importance  of  Oedipus,  they  come  to  implore  his 
assistance ;  and  their  prayers  and  threats,  and  the  scornful 
refusals  of  Oedipus,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  provide 
those  scenes  of  conflict  and  opposing  passion  which  are  the 
essence  of  the  drama.  Another  dramatic  effect  of  the  most 
impressive  kind  is  introduced  at  the  close.  Oedipus  has 
hitherto  been  exhibited  as  a  feeble  and  helpless  old  man,  who 
cannot  move  a  step  without  the  guidance  of  his  daughter. 
Suddenly  there  comes  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  burst  of 
thunder— the  signs  predicted  by  the  oracle.  The  bystanders 
are  dazed  and  stupefied ;  but  Oedipus,  who  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  omen,  is  transformed  into  another  man.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  terror  and  amazement  he  alone  is 
strong,  calm,  and  collected;  and  instead  of  requiring  assistance 
himself,  he  becomes  the  guide  and  conductor  of  others,  and 
with  firm  steps  leads  the  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  his 
grave.  This  sudden  change  of  attitude  recalls  the  similar 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  Trachiniae,  and  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic. 

The  fiery  passions  displayed  by  Oedipus  during  the  central 
portion  of  the  play  are  in  startling  contrast  with  the  air  of 
resignation  which  pervades  the  commencement  and  the  close. 
Misfortune  has  not  cured  his  faults  of  temper,  and  he  still 
exhibits  on  occasion  the  same  violent  impetuosity  as  in  former 
times.  The  hatred  with  which  he  renounces  his  country,  and 
the  malignity  with  which  he  pronounces  the  curse  upon  his 
sons,  are  almost  distressing  in  their  intensity,  and  go  far  beyond 
what  even  the  ancients,  with  all  their  glorification  of  revenge, 
considered  pardonable  *.  At  the  same  time  this  passionate  want 
of  self-control  is  not  unnatural  in  an  old  man  half-distracted  by 
his  sufferings,  and  reminds  us  of  the  hysterical  outbursts  of 

^  See  mbove,  p.  19 a. 


Lear.  And  further  than  tliis,  the  object  of  Sophocles  was,  not 
to  depict  a  perfect  character,  but  to  write  an  impressive  play. 
If  Oedipus  had  shown  the  same  peaceful  resignation  through- 
out, the  effect  would  have  been  tedious  and  monotonous.  The 
violence  of  the  central  scenes  imparts  the  requisite  variety. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  express  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  was  composed  when 
Sophocles  was  approaching  his  ninetieth  year'.  This  being  so, 
it  derives  an  additional  pathos  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
production ;  and  the  cheerful  hope  with  which  the  care-worn 
Oedipus  looks  forward  to  his  death,  as  a  release  from  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  personal  application,  and  as  reflecting  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  poet. 


5  lo.    RfpHlalion  among  Ike  Ancients. 

Sophocles,  whose  dramas  were  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
artistic  aspirations  of  the  Periclean  age,  appears  to  have 
retained  the  supremacy  in  public  estimation  during  the  whole 
of  his  lifetime'.  It  is  true  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  he  began  to  find  a  serious  rival  in  Euripides,  whose 
popularity,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  is  proved  by  the 
allusions  and  invectives  of  Aristophanes.  But  Euripides  was 
far  less  successful  in  the  theatre";  and  although  the  result  of 


'  Argam.  l  Oed.  L'ol.  t^  SI  Epa/u  ruv 
Saii/iQOTiiv,  fi  Hoi  fJS^  Tcyijpojiij  &  lo^ 
«Av<  iToV..  ArBiiin.3TiW>t)KoAM.4i 
OJifcVow  Jiri  TtTfi.tvrtptirt  f#  nimap 
Zo^unX^Eil  iiioui  JSitoftr.  Vnl.  Max. 
8.  7.  1  '  prope  enim  cenlcsimnm  uniiuiii 
■tltgit,  sub  ipiuiD  transicaoi  ad  mortem 
Oedipodc  Colonco  sciipto  .  .  .  idqae 
ignolum  e^K  posterii  lilius  Saphoclis 
lophon  c'se  nolnit,  lepolcro  pslrjs  quae 
letuli  insculpendo.' 

Thai  the  plsy  bclongi  to  tbc  pod's 
\VJea  period  M  shown  b;  the  style  uf 
the  laagnagE,  ihc  rTequent  divisions  of 
the  Umbic  verse,  ud  tbc  cooUaut  nse 


of  the  third  actor.  See  above,  p.  iSo. 
K fourth  aeliir,  however,  is  not  req oiled, 
as  Eometimcb  asserted  (Auie  Tbealie, 

'  He  woo  considerably  more  Tictories 
than  any  other  tragic  diamatiat,  lii, 
eighteen  at  the  City  Dionysia,  bcsi<le* 
others  at  the  Lenaea  (see  above,  p.  138). 
The  two  poets  who  came  nearest  lo  htm 
were  Aityda  mas  with  Jifteen(5oidBS,i.v.% 
and  Aeschylus  with  thirteen  (see  above, 
p.  4V)- 

'  He  only  won  five  victoriej  (Soid**, 
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the  theatrical  competitions  may  sometimes  have  depended  on 
casual  circumstances,  yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made,  the 
continued  victories  of  Sophocles  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  favourite  poet  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  century  the  position  was  to  a  certain  extent 
reversed ;  with  the  general  mass  of  the  population  Euripides 
now  became  the  favourite,  and  his  plays  were  reproduced  with 
much  greater  frequency  \  But  among  the  critics,  and  the  more 
refined  and  educated  class  of  readers,  Sophocles  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  poets.  Thus  Xenophon  placed  him  in 
the  same  rank  with  Homer,  Zeuxis,  and  Polycleitus,  as  the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  his  own  particular  art  - ;  and  the 
philosophers  Polemon  and  Menedemus  preferred  him  to  any 
other  writer  of  tragedy '.  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  no  less 
decided.  He  considers  Sophocles  as  the  greatest  of  tragic 
poets,  and  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  as  the  greatest  of  tragedies  *. 
He  appears  also  to  have  based  his  rules  for  tragic  composition 
mainly  upon  the  practice  of  Sophocles.  He  praises  his 
management  of  the  chorus,  approves  of  the  idealism  of  his 
characters,  and  affirms  that  unmerited  sufferings,  like  those 
of  Oedipus,  are  the  most  appropriate  subject  for  tragic  treat- 
ment*. Above  all  he  admires  the  skill  of  the  Sophoclean  plots ; 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  construction,  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  the  impressive  conduct  of  the  catastrophes,  are  all 
cited  as  models  for  imitation  ^ 

In  subsequent  times  there  was  little  further  change  in  the 
reputation  of  the  two  poets.  Euripides  still  continued  to  be 
the  more  widely  read,  and  the  more  universally  popular;  and 
the  quotations  from  his  writings  are  far  in  excess  of  those  from 
Sophocles.  But  among  the  more  cultured  readers,  though  the 
merits  of  the  rival  poets  were  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute, 

'  Tbas  io  341,  340,  and  339  B.C.  the  the  representative  tragic  and  epic  poets, 

old  tragedies  reproduced  at   the  City  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus   and   the   Iliad 

Dionysia  were  all  tragedies  of  Euripides  as  the  types  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry 

(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  973).  (Poet.  cc.  3  and  26). 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4.  3.  *  Poet.  cc.  13,  18  and  25. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  2.  133,  4.  20.  •  Ibid.  cc.  9,  11,  15,  16,  24. 

*  Sophocles  and  Homer  are  cited  as 
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SOPHOCLES. 


[CH. 


and  though  some  preferred  the  rhetorical  fluency  of  Euripides ', 
the  general  verdict  was  still  in  favour  of  Sophocles.  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  in  his  elaborate  comparison  of  the  three  great 
dramatists,  assigns  him  the  pre-eminence  without  hesitation, 
and  shows  a  genuine  appreciation  of  his  various  excellencies- 
the  smoothness  of  his  plots,  the  nobility  of  his  characters,  and 
the  graceful  charm  of  his  lyrics'.  Dionysius  expresses  the  same 
opinion,  and  declares  that  in  sublimity,  elevation,  and  beauty  of 
language,  his  superiority  is  manifest  \  Cicero  also  ranks  him 
with  Homer  and  Pindar  as  supreme  in  his  own  sphere*;  and 
the  Roman  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal,  invariably 
cite  him  as  the  type  and  model  of  tragic  poetry*. 

Among  the  ancient  critics  Sophocles  is  oflen  compared  to 
Homer,  of  whom  he  is  regarded  as  the  imitator,  and  as  the 
'only  genuine  disciple*.*  At  first  sight  the  grounds  of  the 
comparison  are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  subtlety  of  Sophocles 
appears  rather  to  stand  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
epic  style.  His  language,  too,  as  far  as  structure  and  substance 
are  concerned,  is  not  especially  Homeric.  Though  he  employs 
certain  epic  forms,  and  borrows  epithets,  phrases,  and  similes 
from  the  same  source,  he  cannot  be  said  to  do  so  more  than 
the   other  dramatists ;    in   fact,    his  indebtedness  to    Homer, 


'  Quint  Ia>t.  to.  I.  68. 

*  Dion  Chiysost.  or.  5  a  o  r«  Xi>^ottkfi% 
ftiffot   toiK*9   dfAip*4¥   iivat  .  .  .  (Jx*^) 

rpafiMwrara   mi    «v<W<rrara    tx^vcai^, 

9*fa^vTrfTos  irttittyvaBaij  r^  r«  ^taoMiv^ 
rvTP   TpayfMarvr  dpiarjf  mi   ri$ayvr6r^ 

"^XPf"^  .  .  .  TO  Ti  #mX7  fx*'  •  •  • 
i^dur^  iavpaoT^  coi  fttyaXpmpirttar 
m  T.  A. 

*  Dion.  Hal  ,  N'ctt.  Script  Coni.  c. 
I  I  So^cMrA^f  ft'  ^i'  rWr  *d#«ri  ti^M')««. 
ro  rSi¥  wpo*fm9vr  A^imita  rfi^¥  .  .  .  «oJ 

mat  fuyaXo^'^  Ti^r  mpoawwmp  1^  cai 
wn0ti,  ma^awip  Sti^ocA^t.  On  the 
»ti|>eriurily  of  \\\s  iamgaaj^t  ytt  Dc 
(;um|i.  Verb.  c.  J4. 


*  Cic.  Oimtor  f  4  *  nam  in  poctis  non 
llomcrro  »oli  locus  est  ut  de  (iraicift 
lo<|uar  mut  ArchiltKhn  aut  Sophocli 
mut  I'ioilaro,  ted  huiaiu  vcl  iccuoflit, 
vel  etiam  infrm  l4^cunilo».* 

*  Virg.  Kcl.  H.  8  '»ob  Soph«H:le'»  tua 
carmioa  tiigna  cothumo.*  Ovid,  Amur. 
I.  15.  15  ' nulla  Sophock-o  %Tnict  iactura 
cothumo.'  Iuv.6.636*grandr  Sipht<lru 
carmen  bocchamur  htatu.'  Mnrt.  5.  20. 
7 '  aut  in  cothumlt  horridus  Sophoclri*.* 

*  u  ^Aufii^poi  Su^kMrA^  'Ku>ta(h.  11. 
pp.  605.  ';02,   9tc.  .      |M>or    Xofomki^ 

rvyx'^**^^  '^^Z*"?^***  /Mi^v » ^^  ■  vita  Siph. 
p   7,  Dimlf.N.     lA<7«r  wCr    il  Uokiftmnr'S 

*Oftrfpo¥  M    Toi^omXim  rpmytmvir   vDio|«. 
I^crt.  4.  »o). 
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in  this  respect,  is  less  than  that  of  Aeschylus  \  But  on  further 
consideration  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  comparison  is  not 
unjustified,  though  the  resemblance  is  rather  in  general  tenor 
than  in  matters  of  detail.  Regarded,  however,  from  this  wider 
point  of  view  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  may  be  said  to  repro- 
duce, in  more  ways  than  one,  the  old  Homeric  spirit.  The 
language  displays  the  same  combination  of  graceful  finish  with 
power  and  impressiveness ;  the  characters,  ideal  yet  human,  are 
conceived  in  the  Homeric  vein  ■ ;  and  lastly,  the  moderation 
and  restraint  which  Sophocles  observes,  even  in  scenes  of  the 
most  violent  passion,  is  more  in  the  style  of  Homer  than  of 
the  other  tragic  pK)ets. 

*  Sec  Lechner,  Dc   Sophoclc   pocta       Poel.  c.  3  rp  |Ur  d  abri^  Ar  tf^  lufair^ 
'Oftflpucwrar^.  'O/trfp^  2o^<MtXi|t,   fM/tovrrm  y^  ^^f»^ 

*  Cp.  ViU  Soph.  p.  7  ^owotu  W  .  . .       <rvov&i40vv. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


KURiriDKS. 


§  I.    His  Life. 

According  to  a  common  tradition  Euripides  was  born  at 
Salamis,  in  the  autumn  of  480,  on  the  very  day  of  the  naval 
encounter  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians'.  If  this  date 
could  be  regarded  as  certain,  it  would  establish  a  curious 
connexion  between  the  lives  of  the  three  tragic  poets,  Euripides 
being  born  during  the  progress  of  the  great  battle  in  which 
Aeschylus  was  engaged  as  a  combatant,  and  for  which  Sophocles 
afterwards  led  the  chorus  of  thanksgiving.  Hut  the  coincidence 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  open  to  suspicion  * ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Parian  Marble,  which 
ascribes  the  birth  of  Euripides  to  the  close  of  the  year  485*. 


'  Vita  Kur.  p.  i  JUudf.  .  Suitla» 
Ks.  \'Mpiwihi\%  .  riut.  Symp.  8.  1.  1. 
I)iu}^'.  I^-it-rt.  2.  45.  AcctiKlin^  tu  Thilo- 
ch(»ruft  he  wast  *  o\cr  seventy/  acconlini; 
to  Krat(i»thcnis  Mr^ctity-livc,  at  the  time 
of  hi>  «!valh  '\ila  Kur.  |i.  4  .  A*  he 
cJicil  111  the  uintcr  of  407-406,  their 
accounts  arc  in  hanuuny  with  tlie 
<itilinary  traditiun  about  his  Urth.  If 
the  btoi\  1%  true.  hi»  mother  must  have 
taken  icliiif^i*  in  S.ilan)is  when  the 
Athenian •>  uerr  tlri\en  from  their  liumcs 
l>y  Itar  ol  the  !'er»ian  invation. 

'  The  (itetkt  ticht^bted  in  tracing; 
•^Ukh  ciintie»inn\,  «iften  without  unv 
fr|;aril  fur  chrdiiolo^y.  1  hu« 'I'lniaeut 
a  SiLiIi.iii  huiiiiian  ol  the  fourth 
century  H.t  maile  l-.uii|'i«le«  the  on 
the  \er\  lamc  dav  on  which  the  clJcr 


Iiionxsiui  wm»  Lnim.  t)iou);h  the  two 
evciiti  Mcte  »e]>arAiol  hy  an  interval  of 
ahuut  twenty- t'lvc  yrart.  I'lut.  Symp. 
N  I.  I  uvu(^(u^roff  9<,  4pa#'  i)r  J7crr^i7 
AnKvtriof  d  v/NO/Ji'ri/wt  tutk  Ir  XnrtAif 
"TVfAVPvif    afta    r^t    rvx^i    (ivf   Tjimuoi 

wnBufr,  «ai  ritr  JLfvyiitri^w  iwtiomyuvoijt 
Kven  li  We  fup]H»^e,  witQ  C  lint  on  y^Km^t. 
Ilcll.  1.  p  Xf,  that  Timacus  was 
rtfefiin;^,  not  l«>  the  hriA  ut  l>ion>»iu». 
but  l«>  hi^  ij,.  ttiti>M  A'/Vn&Y'.  the  date  it 
incorrect;  tine-  Kuripule^  mu«t  lia%e 
lieeii  dead  iR-fuie  ttir  »;  fin^  ol  4«yi. 
«khile  IhonvfiUN  w.i<kcli-cleil  tote  crner.il 

in  the  »pnnK  "^  4^5- 

'  M armor  Tai.  ep  50.  Thi.-  Marb!r 
i%  c«inki\tent  throughout.  puttin|«  hi* 
tint  tra|*ic  victory  m  441,  at  the  a|^  o( 


LIFE  OF  EURIPIDES. 
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His  parents  were  natives  of  Phlya,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Attica,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  good  family '.  Hence 
Euripides,  when  a  boy,  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  dance 
in  honour  of  the  Delian  Apollo — a  privilege  confined  to  people 
of  distinguished  birth '.  That  he  inherited  considerable  wealth 
from  his  father  and  mother  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  literary  leisure,  as  well  as 
by  other  circumstances '.  The  comic  poets,  it  is  true,  often  cast 
ridicule  on  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  his  parentage,  calling 
his  father  a  'huckster,*  and  his  mother  a  'green -grocer*.'  But 
their  sarcasms  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned, and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  part 
of  his  parents'  income  was  derived  from  the  ownership  of  farm 
property.  In  the  same  way  Sophocles  was  sometimes  described 
as  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  because  his  father  possessed  slaves 
engaged  in  that  trade  *. 

It  is  said  that  while  Euripides  was  still  young,  an  oracle 
foretold  that  he  would  'one  day  become  famous,  and  win  the 


forty-three  (cp.  50"),  and  his  death  in 
407-406,  at  the  ajjc  of  seventy-eight 
cp.  60).  The  story  about  Salamis  may 
have  arisen  from  two  causes,  (0  from 
the  desire  to  associate  the  careers  of 
the  three  tragic  ptH:is  with  the  day  of 
the  great  \*ictory,  {2)  from  the  fact  that 
Euripides  was  often  called  a  •Sala- 
minian/  owing  to  his  having  possessed 
properly  there  Corp.  Ins.  (ir.  3.  605.  1 
Evp€i9iliq^  MvTjaap\ibov  ZoAa/idViof ,  rpa- 
ytKus  ToiTjTTis\  See  Mendelssohn,  Acta 
Societatis  Philologicae  Lipsicnsis,  187a, 
vol.  ii.  p.  161  foil. 

^  Suidas,  V.  ^Xvcm.  His  father's  name 
was  Mnesarclius  or  Mnesarchides,  hii 
mothtr's  CKito  (vita  Lur.  pp.  10  and 
II,  Suidns,  V.  Evptriirjs).  There  was 
n  tra<1ition  which  connected  his  parents 
with  Ik>eotia,  one  account  saying  that 
they  were  exiled  to  that  country  .^Suidas 
1.  c.  ,  the  other  that  they  were  Boeotians 
by  birth  ^Nicol.  Damasc.  in  Stob.  Flor. 
44.  41).  But  as  no  reference  to  the 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  comic  poets. 


the  whole  storj*  was  probably  a  myth. 

'  Alhen.  p.  424  icai  Ei/HTilhit  6  vottfrifi 
ir  vatalr  ^ox^fT*.  Si6<ppa<rTos  yow 
ip  Tff  Tfpi  fiiBiji  ^oi  wvy0afOfiat  5* 
tyuyt  Ka\  Evpiwilirjr  rur  voitfT^y  olyoxo€tv 
*A$i^vij<rt  rots  ipxt^''^^  KoXovftiyoit,  iv/>- 
Xovrro  V  o^rtn  »«pJ  rdv  rov  'AruAA«rof 
yfosy  Tov  AffXloUf  rSiv  wpinejp  6yrtt 
'ABrpKiiuv  .  .  .  ttal  9taait{iTat  ^kvii<rtv 
Ir  Ty  lhuprff<popu^  tpf^^  »«/»i  rovrwr, 
Suidas  (v.  E^/nwiSi^v^*  icaX  f*^  rSfy  a^Zpa 
tvytVMV  hvyx^ytr^  oif  dvoduietwrt  ^tX6' 
Xopot  (.an  Attic  antiquarian  of  the  third 
century  H.c). 

*  He  was  celebrated  as  a  collector  of 
books  (Athen.  p.  3\  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  public  liturgies  i^Aiistot.  Rhet.  3. 
IS,") ;  both  of  which  facts  prove  that  he 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes. 

*  Aristoph.  Thesm.  387,  Acham.  478, 
Equit.  19,  Kan.  947,  and  Schol.  ad  loc. 
Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  15.  2a  Vita  Eur.  pp. 
1,  10  and  II  ^Dindf.). 

*  ViU  Soph.  p.  I. 
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crown  of  victory  in  many  competitions/  and  that  his  father,  sup- 
loosing  that  athletic  contests  were  intended,  caused  him  to  be 
trained  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  sent  him  to  compete  at 
various  games,  in  some  of  which  he  was  successful'.  It  is  als<> 
said  that  he  practised  painting  in  his  youth,  and  that  many  of 
his  paintings  were  preserved  in  after  times  at  Mcgara*.  These 
stories,  however,  depend  solely  on  very  late  authority,  and  may 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  the  poet  Euripides  and 
other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Whatever  the  training  which  he  received  in  his  boyhood,  he 
began,  irom  an  early  date,  to  manifest  a  strong  natural  bent 
towards  poetry  and  philosophy.  The  chorus  in  the  Alcestis, 
when  tiiey  speak  of  having  'studied  the  writings  of  the  poets.' 
and  of  having  'explored  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,'  and 
when  they  describe  themselves  as  'versed  in  many  specula- 
tions,* are  probably  referring  to  the  youthful  pursuits  of 
Euripides  himself*.  The  speculative  turn  of  his  mind  would 
receive  a  decided  impulse  from  the  teachings  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  began  to  expound  his  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century*.  Euripides  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples  * ;  and  the  statement  is 


*  Vila  Kur.  pp.  2  and  11.  (icll.  N.  A. 
15.  ao.  'Ihc  oracle  is  jjivcn  !iy  Kiiseh. 
I*r.  Kv.  5.  ^^3  ittrm  coi  «ov/.oc,  Vivfjaap- 

Ktu  is  irAiot  ia9Kli¥  upoicit,  xal  art^if¥ 
Upam  yXvm§p^  X^P^"  dftf^fiaXttrat 

'  Vila  Eur.  pp.  3,  10  ami  la  vI)iofif.>. 

■  Ale.  «>6j-<;7i. 

*  I)itij:.  l-acit.  I.  7  ^pfttTo  2U  ^Xoco- 
^fiV  *A9fiy^iftf  iwl  KaXXiov  irtfr  tiMocty 
^,  Sit  ^rj/tt  AtjfiTirptot  &  ^aXfiptlt  h  rif 
Tm/r  dfX'trrwr  tlyaypOMpp. 

*  \  it.i    Kur.   pfi.   J  and  10.     SukLis 
V.    Kvptwiitfs  .      (tell.    N.    .\.    15.    io 

(f]uuiin|;  from  .Vlcxniidcr  Act«ilus,  a  \hkI 
of  the  third  criitury  h  *:.  .  There  .ue 
one  ui  i%ko  tcfrrtuci-^  to  .\nau|;niaH  in 
thr  play<  nf  l\tiri]>iile'«.  (1  The  liiiri 
111  the  .Nlidca  on  thr  niiiMipidaiity  oi' 
M:ictKr    Off,   30J  .  .  .  ipSutow  vp.'f  aerj/if 


itaifd  Tpoc^ipoM^  90ipd  j  Sv^rir  ixpfiot 
MOV  co^s  «f^«Mr« roi  apparently  allude 
tc»  the  prosecution  of  Anaxa|{orai  for 
inii  i(ty,  which  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  productiua  of  the  play. 
2^  Theseus*  remark  fraf;.  964^  on  the 
advantaf«e  of  preparing;  one's  self  for 
fuiute  evil,  contain^,  according  to  Ciccru. 
a  refcieiit*e  to  Aiiaza(;oras  ;Cic  Tum:. 
3.  it)  *  (juud  autem  Theseus  a  docto  se 
audi^se  dictl,  id  de  se  ip«o  Ki^nitur 
Kuripi«le».  Kuef  at  ei>iiii  auditor  Aiiusa* 
)«orac  ;  i{netii  ft  run!,  nuiitiata  morte  lilii, 
disi<k^.  "SLit-bam  me  |*enuisv  morta- 
lem.'* '  3  Thr  same  sentiment  oi  Ana\a- 
l^oras  IS  Hupi-iixni  to  be  alluiUd  to  lu 
Ale.  i;04  loll,  ifsoi  Tfi  fr  ir  7«Mi,  f  9upo\ 

uXX*  ifAwat  j  i^pf  ca«ur  dAii  «.r.A.  The 
two  last  rc^'reoces,  however,  are  |>erhapa 
some  what  Uoubtful,  since  the  nuuim 
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confirmed   by  various  traces   of  Anaxagorean  doctrine  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  tragedies '. 

Throughout  his  life  he  retained  his  affection  for  philosophy 
and  for  the  society  of  philosophers ;  and  Socrates,  Prodicus, 
Archelaus,  and  Protagoras  became,  in  later  times,  his  most 
intimate  associates '.  Socrates,  though  rarely  visiting  the 
theatre,  seldom  failed  to  be  present  when  his  plays  were  per- 
formed ;  and  it  was  in  his  house  that  Protagoras  read  for  the 
first  time  that  treatise  about  the  gods  which  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Athens  \  These  philosophers,  however,  were  not,  like 
Anaxagoras,  the  masters  and  instructors  of  Euripides  ;  and  the 
biographers  are  hardly  correct  in  asserting  that  it  was  from 
them  that  he  learnt  philosophy  and  rhetoric  \  They  all  appear 
to  have  been  younger  than  Euripides  in  point  of  years  * ;  their 
relationship  was  that  of  companions,  rather  than  of  teachers ; 
and  their  influence  upon  his  character  and  opinions,  though  no 
doubt  considerable,  cannot  be  compared  in  extent  with  the 
influence  exercised  by  Anaxagoras  ^ 

Though  Euripides  began  to  write  tragedies  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  it  was  not  till  455,  when  he  w*as  nearly  thirty,  that  his 
plays  were  accepted   by  the  archon,  and  represented   at   the 

'siciebam  me  gcuuisse  mortalem  *  was  Cpftfjaat  ^^ibid.   p.    10).     Accoiding  t<> 

aUo  ascribed   to  Solon   (Diog.   Laert.  the  comic  poets  he  was  assisted  in  bis 

2.  13).    Sec  Uccharmc,  Euripidc  et  son  tragedies  by  Socrates  (Diog.  Lacrt.  2.  18; 

Tlu  atrc,  p.  33.  Vita  Eur.  p.  2). 

^  See  below,  pp.  270  273.  *  Euripides,   as  we  have  seen,  was 

'  Vita  Eur.   pp.  2  and  10  ^I)indf.\  probably  bom  in  485.     Protagoras  was 

GcUius,  N.  A.  15.  20.  bom     about    480,    Socrates    in    468. 

^  Aclian.  V.  H.  2.  13.     Diog.  Lacrt.  .\rchelaus   flourished  about   450,  Pro- 

9.  54.    C'p.  ibid.  2.  22,  where  he  is  said  dicus  rather  later, 

to  have  lent  his  copy  of  Ileraclitus  to  *  No  definite  traces  of  Socratic   in- 

Si>crates.     His   intimacy  with  Socrates  fluence  arc  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of 

is  a  fre()uent   subject   of  satire  in  the  Euripides.    The  points  in  which  the  two 

comic  poets,  e.g.  Aristoph.  Ran.  I491-  men  ngree— their  width  of  sympathy, 

1 493  \apity  ov"  fti)  Xvtcparti  \  vofMuta-  and   the  humanity  of  their  sentiments 

Bfj^iyoy  AoAiiV  |  dwo^aXorra  fiovaitf^r.  un    many  questions — were   part  of  the 

*  MaOrjTfis  npoMicov  fiiy  iv  rots  finiro-  general  tendency  of  the  age.     In  many 

pii€oiiy  2ar«/>drui;t  ti  ip  t<hs  rfiiKoit  kqjL  nspects  they  differ  considerably  from 

^iX(<7o^oi(  ^Suidas,  v.  Ev^viS^f).    <Uov-  one  another,  e.g.  in  their  feelings  od  the 

<rr^(  f*vufi€vot  .  .  .  HftolUdo  icai  Tlpv-  subject  of  re\*enge,  and  in  their  altitude 

raySpov  (vita  Eur.  p.  2).     axo^dtfovra  towardf  physical  adeiice. 
U  'A/>xcAa^ r^ ^vciief .  ,.Ui  rpajfUtOP 
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public  festivals.  1 1  is  first  appearance  was  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  Sophocles,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  third  place 
in  the  competition  ^  For  the  next  twenty  years  or  so  he 
appears  to  have  competed  only  at  rare  intcr\'als  ;  and  in  438, 
when  he  brought  out  the  Alcestis,  the  total  number  of  dramas 
which  he  had  then  exhibited  was  not  more  than  seventeen*. 
But  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  he  composed  with 
surprising  fertility,  producing  not  less  than  seventy-five  plays*. 
Many  of  his  later  works  bear  evident  traces  of  rapid  and  care- 
less execution.  Still,  in  the  best  productions  of  his  final  period 
there  are  no  signs  of  diminishing  vigour;  and  the  Bacchae,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  Greek  tragedies,  was  written  when  he 
was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  *.  Hence  his  career,  like 
that  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  is  another  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary vitality  and  productiveness  of  the  old  Greek  poets. 

The  total  number  of  his  plays  was  probably  ninety-two  \  and 
seventy-eight  of  these,  including  eight  satyric  dramas,  were  still 
preser\cd  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars*.  Most  of 
his  works  would  doubtless  be  produced  at  the  City  Dionysia,  in 
groups  of  four,  according  to  the  regulation  which  prevailed  at 
that  festival.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  have  been  written 
for  the  Lenaea  ;  and  some  are  known  to  have  lx*en  composi*d, 
not  for  Athens,  but  for  other  places'.     Hence  the  suggested 


'  (i<  il.  N.  A.  15.  JO  MrngiM."«liain  scri- 
l)cre  raius  aLno^  (iuu<!cvi|riiiii  n«)ortiis 
cut.*  Vita  Kur.  p.  4  ^iaro  f^  A«fta<7««ir  Jir2 
KaAAiov  a fi\o9^T OS  .  .  .  wpwror  li  i2i8a/« 
ra%  rirAiaNiv,  on  «ai  rpiros  iy^rtru. 
<  p.  aUit  iliiil.  yy.  .^,  lo  nml  ij. 

'  Aij;j:in.  Ale.  rii  fpnfia  i9virf$ff  i\^. 
iBt^\Byj  «wi  FAavffiVii;  «Sp\i  vrui. 

*  '1  hi-  tiitnl  iiutiilK-r  (if  hi%  iliam.'i<«  wa« 
appa?(iitly  «>J.     Sec  iinlc  5. 

*  .Vhul.  Ari>(i>|>h.  Kan.  ^7. 

*  Nii:t«y-iwo  it  Ihc  nuiii!-rr  j;ivrn  hy 
Vita  I  ur.  p]i.  4  aii'l  li.  t  .cllius  N.  A. 
17.  4  ^a\>  oc-vdi'y  Inc.  ami  Suii)a«  v. 
hivpiWiitiM  si\tu\\-ti\v  t>r  itir.t  ty  tMu. 
Itut  w*Vf ntytivi-  i>  cUarly  t<»n  sinali. 
%iiuc  the  tttU-k  111  aUiut  cif'ht)  arc  fctill 
kiii>Mii  [kcc  ApiicmlU  II,.    The  uuniLcr 


iilncty-tijjht,  fjivcn  !»y  Vila  Kur.  p.  11. 
may  jxisMMy  Ijc  fine  to  m  mitiake  of 
Some  ccipxi^t. 

*  Vita  I-iur.  pp.  4.  11.  li.  Sui<1a« 
[\.  Kvptm^rj,  say<i  only  s<.%cnty  wtn 
were  prcscrvfi),  np{iari-ntly  driluctinj; 
one  of  the  vit\ric  i>la\».  «khich  wa^  con- 
siilcred  spurious  hy  some  ciitici  Vita, 
p.  11  \ 

'  Thus  the  Anilrumachc  ^^a^  ni»t 
ckhiliitnl  at  Athcn«  Si.hi>l  .\i)<Jriim. 
445  rotr  roi'  t^pdftarot  \put^vtt  om  S^rt 
Aa/iffiV,  ov  0«S<^vTai  T^^'Alf^riytrir  .  'I'he 
Archrlauo  %ia«»  written  for  the  I'ouit  of 
Macnloii  ^\  ita.  p.  4  .  .\ccof«!m);  to 
Aciun,  new  traiveilie*  appiar  tti  ha%e 
tiecn  komciiinc«  priMlticeil  by  l.uiipitic^ 
mt  the  riiacui  ^Var.  liut.  j   13  <i  M 
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division  of  his  ninety-two  dramas  into  twenty-three  groups  of 
four  each  is  devoid  of  any  certain  foundation '.  The  compara- 
tive paucity  of  the  satyric  plays  preserved  may  be  explained, 
partly  by  the  unimportance  of  these  productions,  partly  by 
the  fact  that,  even  at  those  festivals  where  they  were  required, 
Euripides  occasionally  supplied  their  place  with  serio-comic 
tragedies  like  the  Alcestis*. 

In  spite  of  his  splendid  reputation,  Euripides  was  not  on  the 
whole  very  successful  in  the  competitions,  and  only  obtained 
five  victories  in  all — four  during  his  lifetime,  and  one  after  his 
death,  with  posthumous  plays  brought  out  by  his  son  or 
nephew  ^  He  is  said  to  have  been  careless  about  theatrical 
matters ;  and  many  of  his  failures  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  devoted  less  attention  than  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  the  details  of  stage-management  ^  Still  it  is  dif&cult  to 
believe  that  there  can  have  been  any  justification  for  his  ill- 
success  in  431,  when  he  was  only  third,  although  the  tragedies 
which  he  produced  on  that  occasion  included  what  is  perhaps 
his  masterpiece — the  Medea  *.  This  defeat,  like  that  of  Sopho- 
cles with  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
cases,  no  less  frequent  in  modern  than  in  ancient  dramatic 

TojKpaTfis    awartov    fikv    Ivc^Va    ToTf  and  after  his  death  with  the  Hacchae, 

BtarfHHS,   cf   voTc    8i   EvpiwiSrp   6  rifs  Iphigeneia,  and  Alcmaeon   in  Corinth 

rpay^fUat  won/T^f  ^ifwi^^ro  /caiKoTr  rpa-  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  67,  Satdas,  I.  c.)- 

Tf.'^'f,  Tore  7c  dftKYUTo,  Koi  Uupatc*  He  was  second  in  438  with  the  Alcestis, 

M  dy9»i{ofiivov  rov  Ev^riSov  «cU  iicft  &c.  (Argum.   Alc.'^,  and   also   in   4T5 

Ka-qfu.  with  the  Troadcs,  &c.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 

*  Those    who    make    the    division  a.  S). 
ap{)eal  to  Suidas  (v.  Eipiwilhjt)  {«f8«/-  *  Vita  Eur.  p.  I  a  ohhtiuoM  ^XonitUu^ 

laro    h\    oXovs    iyiavrovt    mff.      They  'c/iJ  rk  Oiarpa  woiovfuvot'  St6  roaovtct^ 

sup}X)se  that  twenty-two  groups  of  four  avri»  ifikawr€   rovro  Scov  it^ku  r^ 

each  were  produced  by  him  during  his  lio^o*\4a. 

lifetime,  and   a  twenty-third   after  his  '  Euphorion  was  first  on  this  occasion, 

death  'viz.  the  Hacchae,  Alcmaeon  &c,  Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third 

Schol.  Aristoph.  Kan.  67^.  with  the  Medea,  Philoctctes,  Dictys,  and 

'  Argum.  Ale.  Theristae  (Argum.  Med.).     It  has  been 

'  Vita  Kur.  pp.  11  and  la  (Dindf.).  suggested,  in  explanation  of  the  verdict. 

Cell.  N.  A.   15.   20,     Suidas  (v.  E^/m-  that   Euphorion   was    competing   with 

ribr]%\      He   won   his  first   victory   in  plays  written  by  his  father  Aeschylm, 

441   ^Marmor  Pnr.  ep.   6o\  and   was  with  which  he  is  known  to  have  been 

also  victorious  in  42S  with  the  Hippo-  four  times  victorioos  (Siudas,  t.  E6^ 

lytus  and  other  plays  (Argum.  Hipp. -,  ^m^)* 
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history,  which  show  that  great  original  plays  arc  not  always 
fully  appreciated  on  their  first  appearance. 

Euripides  was  twice  married,  first  to  Melito,  and  secondly  to 
Choerile,  the  daughter  of  Mnesilochus,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  *.  Among  the  inmates  of  his  house  was  a  certain  Cephi- 
sophon,  a  musician,  who  helped  him  in  the  musical  part  of  his 
tragedies  '.  According  to  the  current  tradition  his  domestic 
happiness  was  embittered  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wives,  con- 
cerning whom  the  following  anecdotes  are  related  by  the 
biographers.  It  is  said  that  his  first  wife  was  guilty  of  adultery 
soon  after  her  marriage,  and  that  Euripides,  on  discovering  the 
fact,  wrote  the  Ilippolytus  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  women,  and 
then  proceeded  to  divorce  her ;  and  that  subsequently,  on 
hearing  that  she  had  married  again,  he  remarked  that  it  was 
foolish  to  expect  that  a  woman  who  had  been  false  to  one 
hubband  would  be  faithful  to  another.  He  then  took  a  second 
wife,  but  she  turned  out  worse  than  the  first,  the  adulterer  in 
this  ca.se  being  Cephisophon.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
misfortune  Euripides  now  began  to  assail  the  female  sex  with 
increasing  violence,  so  much  so,  that  they  banded  themselves 
together  in  self-defence,  and  formed  a  plot  to  put  him  to  death, 
either  at  the  Thesmophoria,  or  in  some  other  place.     But  on  his 


'  VitJ  Knr.  ]>{>.  4  niid  12.  Hit  stms 
wcK'  Nfm  !iarc)>i«lt"«,  the  merchant ; 
Mnoilochus,  the  act«ir ;  and  I-.iiripi(k». 
the  tMj^ic  p'et.  Acv.»»rtl»n;  lo  Vita  Kui. 
|>.  H  (  h(>rri1e  was  his  /7/'/wiic.  Utr 
name  u  ^i*eii  a^  (*hi trine  l<y  Schol. 
Ariiito|.h.  Tl.(!»ni.  1,  nml  by  Sui«ia4 
;  V.  Ev/Kwifti/i  ,  uhii  nNn  demerit <■<  her  aft 
hi«  t'lfftt  wife. 

It  ha*  !<t"fj  Mi;;j;e'»ttil  th.it  in  reality 
Kuripitltft  h.i<l  «iiil\  une  wifr  Ariitto- 
]ihaiie^  only  inettti<it>^  om-  ami  th.it 
ftlie  wAk  Md'.tii,  the  (laughter  of  Mnt^i- 
Kiehus  .niiil  thai  Xt'iptAi;  wa*  a  riii.-k 
nanie.  Cji-  ^«-h«»l.  f  iir.  Ilcc.  j^.  Vihere 
it  ilk  ktateil  that  lltcila  was  M>ni(-tiini« 
called  XtnpiKrj.  Siii  n\  wokvwm^<i  'jtttiiBtu' 
1)  y6p  xti'/M'i  W'  XAii  Ti«r«i.  The  n«»iit.n 
fii  the    tuo   wi%tft,   aceufilin^   to   thi\ 


theory,  ori|;inated  in  the  douMt*  name. 
.So  Wilainowitz.  Analects  Kuiipidem, 
p.     I49.      licr|;k,    (iriech.    Lit.    3.    p. 

4:9. 

'  .\ristoph.  Fra^;.  Incert  4   Meineke) 

S^  fyfvtf^'ilt  tfif  ra  ri«AA*  E/pviftp,  |  coi 

944  «7t'  avirp9^>o¥  lior^Kni  Kfi^6\mftmi¥ra 
fufyit  Uiid.  I45i  ravri  «ut«//*  avrvt 
tlp«t  4  Kff'tait^wr;  Vita  Knr  p.  3  m 
B^  7(1  ^«Aij  *f«''.l  Kff^iao*f>arrra  woftr. 
('t-phitfiphun  i^  deHrriltc-il  at  the  tia:f 
(if  l-!i:ri|  ult  N  in  Vita  Kur-  pp.  f*  .mi)  *)', 
and  ill  >ch<>l  Arutoph.  Kan.  <>-4|, 
Ai  h.irn.  ,;<^.  Hut  the  nierr  nanu-  »)iow« 
tliat  he  iniihiit  ha%e  Icrn  a  Ma\e.  In 
Vua  I'lir.  p.  I  J.  he  it  incornctU  called 
the  *  Acior '  of  Kuripidct. 
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promising  not  to  offend  any  more,  his  life  was  spared ;  and  in 
return  for  this  generosity  he  wrote  those  h'ncs  in  the  Melanippe, 
in  which  he  declares  that  women  are  'superior  to  men/  and 
that  to  attack  them  with  invectives  is  a  'foolish  archery \* 

It  is  on  this  rather  puerile  gossip  that  the  traditional  opinion 
about  the  family  life  of  Euripides  is  based.  Much  of  it  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  fictitious.  Thus  the  supposed  plot  of  the 
Athenian  women  owes  its  origin  to  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of 
Aristophanes,  which  some  grammarian  apparently  imagined  to 
be  a  record  of  actual  fact  Moreover,  the  tale  about  Cephi- 
sophon  is  disproved  by  a  certain  passage  in  the  Frogs,  which 
shows  that  Euripides,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  still 
living  on  friendly  terms  with  Cephisophon  and  his  second  wife*. 
There  is  also  something  very  suspicious  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet's  writings  are  dragged  into  the  story.  Thus  the  remark 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  about  his  first  wife  is  a  mere 
extract  from  the  Electra^;  the  Hippolytus  is  represented  as  the 
offspring  of  jealousy  and  disappointment;  the  Melanippe  is 
a  recantation,  extracted  by  threats  of  vengeance.  Seeing,  then, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  narrative  consists  of  manifest 
falsehoods,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  remainder ;  and  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to 
be  that  the  scandal  was  a  pure  fabrication  from  first  to  last,  and 
that  it  was  concocted,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  biography,  in 
order  to  connect  the  author's  verses  with  his  personal  expe- 
riences, and  to  account  for  those  rhetorical  onslaughts  upon  the 
female  character  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges  \     The  only 


*  Vita  Kur.  pp.  6,  8,9  and  12  (Dindf.). 
Suidas,  V.  Evpiwilrjs.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Kan.  975, 1079.     C>eUias,  N.  A.  15.  20. 

^  Aristoph.  Kan.  1407-I409  «o2  fti;- 
Ktr'    ifKHyt     xar     Iwot,    AAA*    U    rbv 

'  El.  923,  924  ^veTffv6t  «^TiK,  tl  9<mtt 

vxip    ol  5*  ^x"*'*     ^  I^«  Vita   Eur.   p.  8 
Xiyovroi  t\    rov  y^fJtarrot  airr^i'  *  <ra»- 


*  tl    yvroiM    hoMUS    wop*  f    ftiv  avri^ 
cw^povw  wap  ^  Z\  ftff.* 

*  This  habit,  common  to  the  ancient 
grammarians,  of  detecting  a  personal 
reference  in  a  poet*s  writings,  has  already 
been  aUnded  to  in  the  case  of  Sophocles 
(see  p.  134'.  As  a  farther  example  we 
may  mention  the  story  told  by  Diog. 
I^ert.  3.  6,  that  the  line  BJikaaira  «Xv(ci 
wQwra  ri»9f»ijmv¥  «n«(i  was  written  by 
Euripides  in  allusion  to  his  cure  from 
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corroborative  evidence  is  that  contained  in  a  line  of  the  Frogs, 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  immorality  of  some  of  the  heroines 
in  Euripides,  and  it  is  implied  that  the  poet  had  been  hoisted 
with  his  own  petard  *.  But  the  reference  here  is  unusually 
vague  and  ambiguous,  and  the  absence  of  similar  attacks  in  the 
other  comedies  affords  a  strong  argument  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Indeed,  if  the  married  life  of  Euripides  had  been  as 
unfortunate  as  tradition  represents,  it  is  incredible  that  an 
opponent  like  Aristophanes,  who  was  restrained  by  no  feelings 
of  delicacy,  and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  abusing  his  mother, 
would  have  spared  the  reputation  of  his  wives. 

In  character  Euripides  was  the  very  reverse  of  Sophocles, 
being  a  man  of  studious  and  retiring  disposition,  fond  of  the 
companionship  of  his  intimate  friends,  but  averse  to  general 
society'.  The  bustle  of  public  life  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  interference  with  politics 
and  affairs  of  state.  He  is  said  to  have  once  been  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Syracuse ;  but  this,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only 
public  function  which  he  ever  discharged'.  His  ideal  was  a  life 
of  retirement  and  contemplation ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Ion, 
which  has  often  been  regarded  as  autobiographical,  he  refers  to 
this  very  subject,  enumerating  all  the  intrigues,  jealousies,  and 
disappointments  which  accompany  a  career  of  political  ambition, 
and  painting,  as  a  contrast,  the  tranquil  and  contented  existence 
of  the  youthful  Ion,  devoted  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the  temple, 
protected  by  his  seclusion  frum  all  temptation  to  guilt,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  *  leisure,  that  sweetest  of  human 
possf'ssions*.' 

Following  this  tendency  Euripides  passed  much  of  his  time  in 

illness    l>y   Mti*l<athiii^.  vihrn    he   wan  rpiat  lwm*i%,  aitrvt  rovrotoip  lwX^if%, 

\'\%\\Mi^  i'-K>rt  ^*^h  riato    in  400  It  C.  '  Vita  Kur.  p.  8  oimtvt  «ii«  avciiiput. 

Thi<»  talc  if^orci  tlic  fact  that  Kuri|>Hiti  Suitlak    v.  KvpinftiTt*  ^vyarr  rai  <yvrov- 

(iird  in  4C7  Ii.c.  <riaff. 

'  Ariitnph.  Kan.  I045-I04>i  \Tt.  /^i  >  Ari^tut.  Kh«t.  i.(\  Zti  %v  i\*i  ^  yoZ 

Ai ',  (•I'Atf  fnp  ffv  T^f  'A^/MtXi'n^f  ov3«V  001.  Eb>^wi8vv  civo«p.(Tii  vpu.  ri<t<  Zi</ia«t>tftui'T. 

AIZ.^i}d«'  7Ww«if;.  dAA'iwi  rot  <rfi«  ffoi  Tnii  'I  he  fKxa^i■ln,  a'«  >ihM  a*!  Ntc.  c\|>Ij)ii4, 

itoiatp  iriiAA^  woKXoi-  'vico^ro.  |  iv^ti  f€  wa«  an  cnilaaiv  un  which  KurijndcH  »ai 

maiTi.y  at  itar'  ov¥  ifiaXty.     AI.  r^  tuv  icrvin^. 

Aia  Tvvtu  y4  7M  94*  I  A  7^^  ^*  ^s  <iXAo-  *   luo  585-647. 
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retirement  at  Salamis,  studying  and  composing  in  a  grotto  which 
looked  out  upon  the  sea^  His  passion  for  books  and  literature 
was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  the  references  to  the 
subject  are  unusually  frequent  in  his  tragedies'.  His  library, 
which  is  sarcastically  alluded  to  in  the  Frogs,  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  its  completeness*.  The  cultivation  of 
literature  is  often  described  by  him  as  one  of  the  chief  delights 
of  human  existence ;  and  the  chorus  in  the  Erectheus  are  repre- 
sented as  yearning  for  peace,  and  eager  to  hang  up  shield  and 
spear,  that  they  may  pass  their  old  age  in  quietness,  unfolding 
the  writings  which  contain  the  utterances  of  the  wise*. 

The  uprightness  and  dignity  of  his  character  are  proved  by 
the  negative  testimony  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
frequency  of  his  invectives,  has  no  accusation  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal kind  to  bring  against  him^  Later  writers  sometimes 
speak  of  him  as  '  gloomy  and  morose,'  as  a  '  foe  to  laughter,' 
and  as  one  who  was  'unable  to  be  merry  even  over  his  wine*.' 


*  Vita  Eur.  p.  8  Dindf.  Gellius, 
N.  A.  15.  20. 

^  £.  g.  Ale.  96a  ^70;  Mol  8id  fiovaat  \ 
icai  fitrdpaios  ^£a,  xal  |  wXtiaruv  iaf/a- 
lnvo%  XiTfw  K.T.k.  Here.  Fur.  673  oif 
wavao^t  7ct.i  Xapirat  |  Movffais  avyKara" 
fUTvi/s  ,  ,  .  /x^  i^v  lur  d/utwriat. 
Hipp.  451  oaoi  fiir  our  ypa^t  re  ruv 
waXanipoi¥  |  cx^vcriK,  avroi  r'  tlffiv  ip 
ftovacus  d€i  «.tA.  Ibid.  954  roXXor  7^0/1- 
fMTuv  rifuvr  KQwvovs.  Ipb.  Aul.  798  cfr' 
iy  8<Ato«s  Ihfpitrtv  \  ftvSo*  rAK  h  dr^/w* 
rotr  I  ^y«7«ay  vapd  mtupdy  6XXtat,  Med. 
419  fiovatu  hk  waKcuytriuv  X'^ovc* 
doiSor  I  T<ir  ifiay  vftptvaoi  dvtaTo<rvvay, 

*  A  then.  p.  3.  Cp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  943 
XvXoP  liiovi  OTWfivXftdrofy,  dvu  fitfiXicjv 
dvrfOwy,  Ibid.  I409  i/t$ds  ita0^<r9oj  ovX- 
Aa^tt/y  rd  fiifikia, 

*  Fra^;.  369  ku(j$oj  bopv  fioi  furop 
dfuptrKiK4iy  dpdxyaiSj  \  fitrd  8*  ^irvxto' 
voA(^  T7P?  trvyotMoirjy  |  .  .  .  lUkrwp  r' 
ayawTvaaotfu  yrjpw  |  dp  eo^oi  /cA^orroi. 

*  Unless  K.in.  1048  ;A  ydp  h  rat 
dWorpias  cvotcir  avrus  rovroiffiy  iwK^* 
717s)  be  St  *^i>osed  to  imply  a  charge  of 


adultery.  Bat  there  is  no  other  suggestion 
of  the  same  kind  in  Ari>tophanefl. 

Euripides  was  represented  by  some 
later  writers,  such  at  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes,  as  a  man  of  a  gross  and  sensual 
character.  Cp.  Athen.  p.  604.  Aelian, 
Var.  Hist  2.  21,  13.  4.  Plut.  Amator. 
c.  34.  Athen.  p.  55  7  (the  remark  ascribed 
to  Sophocles,  tlwdvrat  JEo^omXu  rirot 
vri  fuffoywrft  i<rrly  ElptwlhfSf  *Ep  7c 
TOit  rpoy^ois,  i^  6  Io^okX^  l*-r2  iw 
7<  r$  KXiyjf  ^ikoyWift),  According  to 
Suidas  (v.  E^/Mwfdi/r)  and  Athen.  p.  598 
(quotation  from  Hermesianax)  Euripides 
met  his  death  in  Macedonia  in  the  coarse 
of  a  love  adventure.  But  this,  and  other 
similar  stories,  arc  rejected  ^ith  con- 
tempt by  Addaeus,  a  poet  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  a  native  of  Macedonia 
(Anthol.  Pal.  7.  51  ov  <y€  kwSiv  fivot 
cfX',  YJuptwiiri,  oU\  Twoatdf  |  olffrpot, 
rbv  9€miffi  Kvwpihot  dkX6rptoP  «.r  A.). 

•  Gellius,  N.  A.  15.  20  i  a*  'Apm^ayvptnf 
rpd^ltoi  Xoiov  I  tfrpu^rdt  /i^r  I/1017C 
vpo9umuy  I  ttoX  /uaiytkmt  mi  rtt$d(uv  \ 
oM  wp   o2ror  lUimB^min  (the  vcnes 
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This  description,  however,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  conven- 
tional conception  of  the  philosophic  character,  as  depicted 
by  ancient  satirists,  and  need  not  be  taiven  too  seriously. 
It  was  probably  due  to  the  comic  poets,  who  treated  all 
philosophers  with  contempt,  and  who  regarded  Euripides,  on 
account  of  his  speculative  tastes,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
sect. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  having  gray  hair,  a  long  beard,  and  moles  upon  his 
face'.  The  earliest  recorded  portr.iit  is  the  statue  erected  in 
the  theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ' ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  celebrity, 
some  contemporary  likeness  was  in  existence.  Numerous  busts 
have  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  all  distinguished  by 
a  close  mutual  resemblance;  and  one  of  the  bestof  these(Fig.  6) 
is  here  reproduced'.  The  features,  with  their  strongly-marked 
characteristics,  appear  to  faithfully  reflect  the  thoughtful  and 
sensitive  temperament  of  the  poet. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  known, 
Euripides  retired  to  the  court  of  Macedon,  on  the  invitation  of 
Archelaus'.  His  departure  was  ascribed  by  later  gossip  to 
dread  of  the  comic  poets,  and  shame  on  account  of  his  wife's 
immorality".  But  seeing  that  he  had  already  endured  the  jeers 
of  the  comic  poets  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  equanimity, 
and  since  his  wife's  infidelity  was  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  we 
may  be  content  to  leave  his  motives  in  obscurity.  During  his 
journey  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  was   honoured  with   various   distinctions  °.      On   reaching 

arc   inotcd    Iron)   Alexander  AcidIdb,  '  FluL  X  Onit.  p.  841. 

a  trajjic  poet  of  Ibe  thinl  century  H.c.].  '  It  is  copied  frum  Lbe  caal  in  tbc 

Cp.  Vila  Eur.   p.  8,  Hoidai  (v.  sSipt-  Oxford   University   Galleries.     On   the 

viSii'i].  vaiious  huilt,  of  Eoripidw  lec  Hinmeii- 

'  Vila  Knr.  p.  4  Sxtfiro  SJ  «tl  fluSlr  ter's  Denfcmaler,  I,  p.  jiS. 

Buiyata  Sfo^  jua!  iri  rqc  u^ios  ^CQit  *  Vila  Eur,  pp.  4,  10  and  U  ^Dindf,). 

taxi'it"".    Arisloph.  Thtsm.  igoSttira  Suidas  \v.Elipiiilirit),  Probably  his  lelire- 

■oAiuc  ilfu  nMJ  tiiyaif'  tx«.    His  Smrartla  ment  was  subsc^oent  to  the  production 

ariijarar  it  mentioned  by  AristoL  Pol.  ofliisOresles  in  40K. 

■I.  to.  Slob.  Flof.  41.  6,  and  Vita  Hue.  '  Viut  Eui.  pp.  10  ami  11. 

y- 1).  '  Ibid.    p.   4  fifjianj  fi    Sy    Kayrr/- 
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Macedon  he  was  treated  by  Archelaus  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, and  frequently  consulted  on  political  matters,  besides 
being  appointed  to  some  office  in  the  Treasury'. 

Several  stories  are  told  about  his  life  at  the  Macedonian  court*. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  once  asked  to  write  a  tragedy  about 
Archelaus  himself,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  so,  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  king  would  never  become  a  suitable  subject  for 
a  tragic  drama'.  However,  he  subsequently  composed  a  play 
on  the  history  of  the  mythical  Archelaus,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  *.  It  is  also  said  that  Decamnichus,  the  king's  favourite 
slave,  who  led  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archelaus  in  399,  conceived  his  first  hatred  for  his 
master  on  account  of  his  having  been  handed  over  for  punish- 
ment to  Euripides,  whom  he  had  offended  by  an  allusion  to 
some  physical  defect  *.  But  as  the  conspiracy  was  seven  years 
later  than  the  death  of  Euripides,  Decamnichus,  if  the  story 
is  true,  must  have  nursed  his  wrath  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  Plato,  in  his  account  of  the  matter,  ascribes  his  action  to 
political  ambition,  and  says  nothing  about  Euripides  \ 

His  death  took  place  in  the  winter  of  407-406,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age'.     The  same  love  of  the  marvellous, 

aiq.   Kal   upo^tviq.   irifxriOfj   icai   drcAfia.  Plutarch   (Apophthegm.    Reg.    93)    of 

kKuOfv  h\  €t;  Ma/vcSoWav  irc/)2  *hpxi\aov  a  certain  courtier  who  asked  the  king 

7«»'ofi€»'o$  K.T.\.    According  to  a  certain  for  a  golden  cup.     Archelaus  ordered 

Kparchiiles,    Euripides    also    lived   for  the  cup  to  be  given  to  Euripides,  saying 

some  time  in  Icarus,  where   he  wrote  to  the  man  who  had  made  the  request, 

an  e[)igram  on  a  woman  and  her  three  av  filv  alruv  kwirqUtioi  tl  «a2  /n)  Aa/«< 

children   who   were    killed    by   eating  fidytiv   oLrot  5i   Kafifid»€iy  xal  fii^  ai- 

mushrooms  (Athen.  p.  61.    Bergk.  Poet.  twp. 
Lyr.  p.  590).     Probably  the  ascription  '  Diomedes,  p.  488. 

of  the  epigram   to  Euripides,  and   the  •  Vita  Eur.  p.  4  wtpl  *Apxi^c¥  ywo- 

story  of  his  visit  to  Icarus,  was  a  mere  /«ckos  8c^r/x^f  «a2  xo/xC<>ft<^o(  aur{^  Spdfia 

conjecture  on  the  part  of  Eparchides.  dfioavvfioK  iypaafft.      See  Nauck,  Trag. 

*  Vita  l.ur.  p.  4  Kal  fjidka  lirparrc  vap'  Grace.  Frag.  p.  426. 
airraff  ore  xai  iirl  twv  ^oiicfiatojv  iy^V€TO,  *  Arist.  Pol.  5.  lO. 
Suidas  (V.  Evpinidijs  ,  imp*  <f  ^ijyi  rrjs          •  Plat.  Alcib.  p.  14I  D. 

aKpas   dnoKavojv   Tifiijs.     Solinus  9-  1 5  ^  Marmor  Par.  ep.  63.    Schol.  Aris- 

'hie  Archelaus  in  tantum  litterarum  mire  toph.  Thcsm.  197  (who  says   he   died 

amator  fuit  ut  EuiipiJi  tragico  const-  iier<ff  Irct   after  the  production  of  the 

liorum  summam  concrcderet.*  Thesmophoriazusae  ia   the  January  of 

*  In    addition    to    those    related    in  411  ;    and    this,   counting    inclusively, 
the  text  we  may  mention  the  tale  in  brings   us    to  the  beginning  of  4c6\ 
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which  invested  the  deaths  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  with 
strange  and  extraordinary  details,  provided  terminations  no 
less  dramatic  for  the  career  of  Euripides.  Some  said  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  women.  Others  said  he  was  killed  by  the 
royal  hounds,  while  returning  from  dinner,  or  while  walking 
abroad,  or  while  engaged  in  a  love  affair.  Others  again  said 
that  the  hounds  were  let  loose  on  him  by  jealous  poets,  or  by 
rivals  in  love,  or  by  servants  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  \ 
But  Addaeus,  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  author 
of  an  epigram  about  Euripides  in  the  Anthology,  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  rejecting  these  fables,  and  in  ascribing  his  death  to 
natural  decay*.  He  was  buried  with  much  splendour  by  Arche- 
laus,  who  showed  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss ' ;  and  his  tomb  was 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  in  a  valley  near  Arethusa, 
a  coast-town  of  Macedonia*.     During  his  lifetime,  though  not 


Suidas  \\\  E&^«i8i7f)  places  hit  death 
in    the    ninety-third    Olympiad  (408- 

405  B.C.). 

Thii  date  is  coDfirmed  by  the  story 
about  Sophocles,  who  is  said,  after  the 
death  of  Euripides,  to  have  appeared  in 
the  theatre,  together  with  his  actors  and 
chorus,  in  the  garb  of  mourning  (Vita 
Kur.  pp.  5  and  13).  Now  Sophocles 
mast  have  been  dead  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Frogs  in  the  January 
of  405.  Hence  the  last  theatrical  {ler- 
formance  in  w  hich  he  could  have  taken 
part  wouM  be  the  City  Dionysia  in 
March  40/S.  Kuripides,  therefore,  most 
have  dictl  Ixrfore  that  date.  It  follows 
that  Diodorus  is  wrong  in  aligning  his 
death  to  the  archonship  of  Calliat .  i.  e. 

406  405  B.C.  JJiod.  Sic.  13.  103, 
quoting  from  ApoUodorus,  the  author 
of  a  xp^^^"^  avrro^tt''. 

He  was  seventy-light  acconlingtothe 
Parian  Marble,  whivh  placed  hi»  birth 
in  4X5-484.  The  other  authorities, 
assigning  his  birth  to  4K0,  describe  him 
as  scvcnty-five  or  'over  se\ent)  '  Vita 
Kur.  pp.  4  and  12.    .^uidat.  v.  Ev/wvi^i  . 

'  Tbt*  earlir%t  mention  t»f  such  stmics 
11  in   Herntcsianax,  an  elegiac  |HJct  of 


about  340  B.C.,  quoted  by  Athcn.  p. 
598  fl^MCf  T0€  9€UfaaMf  E^pi«ft8p  <6^r' 
ok9$po¥  I  *A/»^fiio¥  crvypwv  dmavorri 
«vMtfr.  Cp.  Sotades  (Alexandrian  poet, 
about  aSo  B.  c.)  apud  Stob.  Flor.  98.  9 
cvrcr  oc  card  9p4'ev  Ev^viS^  Ir^aryor. 
Vita  Eur.  pp.  5,  10,  and  u.  Suidas 
(v.  Eitpiwldtft).  Gellins,  N.  A.  15.  ao. 
Anthol.  Pal.  7.  44.  Val.  Max.  9.  la.  4. 
Steph.  Byzant.  v.  BopfiiaMm.  Diod.  Sic. 
13.103.    Ovid,  Ibis  595.    Diogenianu«, 

'  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  51  oCet  cvrwr  T^'i^ot 
fix*.  El/Hvlitf,  oM  Twoixwf  I  otorpot, 
T^  9Mcrhft  Kvwpibo§  dXk&Tftotf,  |  AAA* 
'A/9i7ff  Mol  T^^ot.  The  silence  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  al»u  strongly  in  favour  ol 
the  snpi)osition  that  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  alwut  the  death  of  Kuri- 
pides. 

'  Solinus.  9.  1 5  '  cuius  saprema  non 
contentus  pr«>se(|ni  sumiKu  funerift 
crinem  tonsus  e>t  et  moemrrm  tjucm 
animo  conc-fierat  vultu  |)tiblicasit.' 

'  Vita  Kur.  pp.  4  and  li.  Anthol. 
Pal.  7.  49  A  51.  Plut.  l.ycurg.  c.  31. 
Vitruvius,  H.  3.  Amm.  Maiccll.  j;. 
p.  458.  PI  in.  N.  H.  31.  19.  Suidas 
alone  gi\e»  a  dilfcfvnt  account  (v.  hvpt- 
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very  successful  in  the  tragic  contests,  he  had  been  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  dining  at  the  public  table  in  the  Prytaneum,  and 
made  him  priest  of  Apollo  of  Zoster  \  After  his  death  they 
sent  an  embassy  to  Macedon,  to  request  that  his  bones  might 
be  transferred  to  Athens  for  burial ;  but  the  request  was 
refused  ^  However,  they  erected  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory 
on  the  road  between  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus '.  Tradition  says 
that  both  the  cenotaph  and  the  tomb  were  afterwards  struck  by 
lightning— an  occurrence  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  conspicuous  mark  of  divine  favour*. 

§  2.    General  Characteristics. 

Of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  Euripides,  who 
comes  latest  in  point  of  time,  is  also  by  far  the  most  modern  in 
tone  and  sentiment.  Though  separated  from  Sophocles  by 
an  interval  of  only  a  very  few  years,  he  seems  to  belong  in 
reality  to  another  generation,  and  to  breathe  a  different  spiritual 
atmosphere.  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  with  their  ethical 
completeness  and  artistic  symmetry,  the  spirit  of  the  Periclean 
age  had  found  its  most  perfect  expression.  Euripides  reflects 
the  feelings  of  that  later  and  more  changeful  epoch,  in  which 
the  old  and  exclusively  Hellenic  culture  was  beginning  to 
gradually  disappear,  and  to  be  replaced  by  wider  and  more 
cosmopolitan  views  of  life.  His  dramas  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  this  age  of  movement  and  transition;  and,  as 
a  result,  their  design  is  less  uniform,  and  their  purpose  less 

m'Si^f)*  icaXr6,6aTaahrovkvHi\Xjf  lAfTQ^  '  Gellius,  N.  A.  15.  20. 

Mofjuffcurdv  fiaaiXia.  '  Vita  Ear.  p.  5.     Paus.  I.  2.  2.   On 

^  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  5.  33  c{  iikv  ow  6  the  cenotaph  was  an   inscription,  said 

Kp6ros  bcayoi  k/ht^s  tmi  i^  kv  ditpow6Ku  to  have  been  written  either  by  Thucy- 

rpdvc^a,    ovbiv  in    kiyoj,  fiKiwoM^   kw  dides  the  historian,  or  by  Timothens  the 

6jcpow6\€i  Hiiirvovvra  t6v  Elpmlhjv  koI  musician  (Vita  1.  c.) — M^f^  1*^^  'EXXdt 

T^y   *K0rjvaloiv  &fM  teal  rov  Ma/rc&SKflur  Awaa*   Ev/Mir(8ov,    6<rr4a    K    f<^X*'  I  'A 

hfjyiov    Imil/wpovvra.     Vita   Eur.    p.    3  'Viax^hiw  r$  ydip  bi£aro  ripfta  fiiov,  \ 

Dindf.  <paal  Si  .  .  .  yiviaBcu  avrt^v  teal  war  pis    8*    'EXXdSof     *£XXdf,    'AOrpm, 

nvp(f>6fov    Tov     Zwarjjplov    'Aw6KKMtos,  wKtiara  8i  Movaas  \  ripffffOi  l«  voAXcDr 

Zoster   is   the  name   of  a  promontory  xcd  r^r  imurotf  lx«- 

about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Athens.  *  Vita  Eur.  p.  4.    Pint.  Lycurg.  c.  31. 
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definite  and  single-hearted.  In  some  of  their  qualities  they 
recall  the  past,  in  others  they  point  unmistakeably  towards 
the  future ;  and  this  curious  blending  of  old  and  new  testifies 
to  the  variet}'  of  the  influences  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed. While  they  still  preserve  the  stately  form  and  structure 
of  the  ancient  tragedy,  they  are  animated  by  a  diflferent  spirit, 
and  in  their  general  scope  and  tendency,  and  in  their  methods 
of  dramatic  treatment,  they  often  anticipate  in  the  most  striking 
fashion  the  characteristic  features  of  the  romantic  drama  of 
modern  Europe.  Hence  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the 
general  history  of  the  stage  is  an  intermediate  one.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  antique  severity  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  freedom  and  passion  of  Shakespeare  and 
Calderon. 

<i)    Iftuovations  in  the  spirit  of  Tragedy. 

The  most  important  of  the  points  which  differentiate  Euri- 
pides from  his  predecessors,  and  connect  him  with  the  moderns, 
is  his  truthful  and  accurate  imitation  of  nature.  Compared  with 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  he  may  justly  be  described  as  a  realist 
in  art.  This  quality  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his 
mode  of  delineating  character,  in  which,  abandoning  thj  ancient 
paths,  he  f<»ll<)ws  a  course  more  in  accordance  with  his  t>wn 
geniu.s.  Though  his  person.iges  are  all  still  taken  from  the 
legendary  age,  he  no  longer  endeavours,  like  the  older  poets,  V^ 
invist  them  with  an  iiieal  c<»louring,  by  magnifying  their  e.vcel- 
lencies  and  veiling  their  defects.  In  obedience  to  that  wider 
sympathy  with  everything  human,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  lime,  he  is  c<intent  to  paint  men  and  women  *as  they  arc'.' 
Mis  characters,  in  spile  *)f  tiie  heroic  names  which  the}- bear, 
are  all  geiuiin**  Athenians  «»f  llie  fifth  century,  ci>pie<l  faithfully 
from  contempt 'rary  lite.  They  represent  every  gratie  of  man- 
kind, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  mean,  paltry,  an*l 
contemptible  side  of  human  nature  is  di-picteil  with  aN  nuich 
can-  anti  aceurticy  as  the  majestic  and  imposing.     Treated  in 
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this  way  the  old  heroic  figures  acquire  a  strangely  life-like  and 
modern  aspect.  Agamemnon,  the  commander  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  becomes  an  irresolute  and  querulous  old  man,  who  shrinks 
in  dismay  before  the  anger  of  his  wife,  and  sits  weeping  in  his 
tent,  the  picture  of  indecision,  writing  letter  after  letter,  and 
tearing  them  up  as  soon  as  written '.  Hermione,  with  her 
vulgar  pride,  her  hysterical  petulance,  and  her  mean  tyranny 
over  her  rival,  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  spiteful  and  ill-bred 
woman,  such  as  a  modern  novelist  might  have  drawn'.  Helen, 
the  ideal  creation  of  the  old  epics,  becomes  an  artful  and 
rapacious  courtesan,  who  follows  Paris  for  the  sake  of  his 
Asiatic  wealth,  skilfully  revives  his  waning  affections  by  pre- 
tended regrets  for  Menelaus,  and  whose  sole  anxiety,  at  the  fall 
of  Troy,  is  to  provide  herself  with  an  establishment  among  the 
Greeks  ^ 

This  realism  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  characters,  but 
applied  equally  to  the  incidents  of  the  legends,  which  are  treated 
with  no  less  freedom.  The  ideal  grandeur  which  they  had 
assumed  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  is  replaced 
by  a  more  homely  and  domestic  tone.  Sometimes,  to  effect 
this  purpose,  the  very  texture  of  the  myth  is  transformed,  as  in 
the  Electra,  where  the  princess  is  married  to  a  country  labourer, 
and  the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid  in  a  cottage.  In  other  plays, 
even  where  the  mythical  setting  is  unchanged,  the  whole  colour- 
ing is  like  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  various  little  details  and 
circumstances  of  every-day  existence,  instead  of  being  excluded, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  are  purposely  introduced 
to  give  reality  to  the  representation.  Take,  for  example,  the 
scene  which  depicts  the  arrival  of  Agamemnon's  wife  and  family 
at  Aulis.  The  bustle  of  the  chariot's  approach,  the  servants 
holding  the  horses'  heads  and  helping  the  ladies  to  dismount, 
Clytaemnestra's  orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  luggage  and  her 
anxiety  for  the  baby's  safety,  are  all  reproduced  with  circum- 
stantial accuracy,  like  a  description  in  a  novel  \     References  to 

*  Iph.  Aul.  34-42,  730-750.  '  Troad.  993-997.  1002-1009. 

*  Androm.    147-153,    163-169,   825  *  Iph.  Aul.  607-630. 
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common  and  familiar  objects, '  such  as  wc  use  and  are  accustomed 
to/  occur  continually  throughout  his  dramas  \  Ion,  the  minister 
of  Apollo,  appears  on  the  temple  steps,  brush  in  hand,  sweeping 
away  the  dust';  and  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  are  washing 
clothes  when  they  hear  of  the  illness  of  their  mistress  *.  The 
tragic  dress,  too,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  one  dignified  type, 
is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  characters.  Menelaus, 
after  his  shipwreck,  appears  in  tattered  garments,  which  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  Egyptian  king^;  and  Telephus,  when 
wandering  in  beggary,  is  dressed  like  a  beggar,  with  staff 
and  wallet,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  his  miserable 
condition  *. 

But  it  is  in  scenes  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  emotion  that 
the  naturalism  of  Euripides  produces  its  most  impressive  results. 
The  most  furious  of  the  passions  are  painted  by  him  with 
a  frankness  and  straightforwardness  which  were  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Attic  stage.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  in 
delineating  such  passions,  had  confined  themselves  mainly  to 
their  spiritual  aspect,  passing  over  everything  that  was  phy- 
sically distressing  or  repulsive.  Euripides  shows  no  such 
reserve ;  he  exhibits  without  disguise  all  the  outward  effects 
of  mental  suffering.  Love  and  jealousy  and  remorse  are 
depicted  as  raging  in  their  utmost  fur}%  and  wasting  the  frames 
of  their  victims  with  madness  and  disease.  The  physical 
symptoms  and  accompaniments  are  presented  in  vivid  and 
realistic  detail.  The  difference  of  method  may  be  well  exem- 
plified by  comparing  his  picture  of  the  madness  of  Orestes  with 
that  drawn  by  Aeschylus.  In  Aeschylus  the  frenzy  of  Orestes 
is  a  weird  and  supernatural  visitation,  inspired  directly  by  the 
gods,  and  mysterious  and  unearthly  in  its  effects.  It  is  a  kind 
of  idealised  madness  \     Euripides,  abandoning  this  miraculous 

*  Aristoph.  Kan.  959  otnm  wpayfmr*      imrfiop^  wp4w9t. 

utrafii^,  oft  xp^f^^t  o^*  9VP49IUV.  *  Ari»toph.  Acharn.  431  full.,  where 

'  Itm  Hi- 1 23.  mrnti(>n  U  made  of  hU  /omv^ra  43J, 

'  lli|>p.  lit- 134.  «iA/5«Qy  Mv«ior  439,vTwx**^  ^'■'n)^*'*' 

*  llcl.  4I5  ttxkoY  ynp  i&wtaur  fi^rxv-  44S,  <rw/tiS«or  453.  ff«rvA4ff«io»  rd  x*<^^ 
rt'/ji^r,  J  ur<y#'    litrop^irat    rat    iftat   ftv#-  dwomt ^povpUro^  459,  ^v^^'Aiar  463. 
XAoiWof.  Ibid.  I J04 'AvoXAor,  wi  i9#yri  *  Cbucph.  IO48  I06j. 
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element,  treats  the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  delirium,  produced 
by  natural  causes.  In  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  power  he  shows 
us  Orestes  in  the  sick-chamber,  sitting  up  half-awake  on  his  bed, 
and  gazing  vacantly  around  him,  his  face  unwashed,  and  his 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes.  His  sister,  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, wipes  the  froth  from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  helps  him  to 
rise  to  his  feet ;  but  the  effort  is  too  much  for  his  strength,  and 
he  falls  back  prostrate.  Suddenly  the  fit  seizes  him,  he  leaps 
to  his  feet,  and  rushes  across  the  stage,  shrieking  with  terror  at 
the  sight  of  the  phantom  Furies.  As  suddenly  he  comes  to  his 
senses  again,  and  sinks  back  exhausted,  wondering  where  he  is, 
and  melted  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  his  sister's  agony  *. 

Another  characteristic  which,  no  less  than  his  realism,  dis- 
tinguishes Euripides  from  the  older  tragic  poets,  and  marks 
him  out  as  the  forerunner  of  the  romantic  school  of  dramatists, 
is  his  tenderness  and  sentimentality.  Of  all  the  Greek  poets  he  is 
the  most  pathetic  and  touching,  and  the  most  modern  in  his 
feelings  and  sympathies.  His  pictures  of  wedded  love,  of  the 
innocent  happiness  of  childhood,  and  of  all  the  ties  and  affec- 
tions of  domestic  life,  reveal  a  soflness  and  gentleness  of 
disposition  which  are  rarely  found  in  Attic  writers  before  his 
time*.  'Fair,*  he  says,  'is  the  light  of  the  sun,  fair  the  un- 
ruffled surface  of  the  sea,  and  earth's  vernal  blossoms,  and  the 
teeming  wealth  of  rivers ;  many  things  are  fair  and  worthy  of 
praise ;  but  no  sight  is  so  glorious  and  so  beautiful  as  the  sight 
of  little  children  in  their  home  \'  This  intense  sympathy  with 
the  more  affectionate  feelings  of  human  nature  gives  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  studies  of  female  character,  and  some  of  his  heroines 
are  among  the  most  loveable  figures  in  literature,  and  remind  us 
of  the  Desdemonas  and  Ophelias  of  Shakespeare.  The  trustful 
and  loving  simplicity  of  such  natures  is  beautifully  portrayed. 

*  Orest.  21 1-282.  Cp.  also  the  iiKlovro^,\  icaXhv  tkwim'ov  x*^!'^*  ^^^ 
magnificent  picture  of  Phaedra's  passion  Hrfjvtfwr,  |  7^  t'  /jptyw  9dkXovoa  vAo1^• 
and  despair  in  Hipp.  198-245.  fft6v  $'  ticap,  \  woW&r  r*  twuww  tart 

"  C'p.    Ion    958-963,  Androm.  413-  /mh    A/^cu     tccLkStv'  \  dXA*     M\9     a^rw 

420,  Suppl.  1094-1 104,  Here.  Fur.  69-  Xafinp^  oW  IScir  icaXhv  \  in  roTt  i,wai<n 

79,  &c.  ital  w6$^  8€877fi^MS  |  vaiSftMr  v€orftSf¥ 

*  Frag.  316  Twai,  KdK(iy  ii\v  <pi'f)fOS  Ir  66fiois  WciV  0<&Aor. 
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Nothing  could  exceed,  lor  example,  the  tenderness  of  that  scene 
in  which  Iphigenia,  clasping  her  father's  hands  in  supplication, 
reminds  him  of  her  childish  days,  when  she  used  to  sit  on  his 
knees  and  talk  about  the  future,  fondlyanticipatingthe  time  when 
she  would  have  a  house  of  her  own,  and  be  able  to  receive  her 
father  as  a  guest'.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  character  in  ancient 
poetry  which  has  aroused  deeper  admiration  than  that  of  Alcestis, 
the  devoted  wife  and  tender-hearted  mistress,  whose  presence  in 
the  house  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  whose  affectionate 
regard  for  even  the  humblest  member  of  the  household  is  shown, 
during  her  dying  moments,  by  her  tender  words  of  farewell '. 

The  sentimental  and  romantic  disposition  of  Euripides  is 
apparent,  also,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  sexual  love — 
a  subject  which  before  his  time  had  been  considered  as  hardly 
worthy  of  the  tragic  stage.  Euripides,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  love  drama,  was  the  first  to  give  prominence 
to  this  passion,  and  to  make  it  the  ruling  motive  of  his  plays. 
Twoofthesurviving  tragedies— the  Hippolytusandthe  Medea — 
are  based  on  plots  of  this  kind,  and  rank  among  his  greatest  and 
most  original  creations.  The  scenes  which  portray  the  love-sick 
desperation  of  Phaedra,  and  the  jealous  fury  of  Medea,  are 
written  with  a  force  and  poetical  fervour  which  have  hardly 
been  equalled  in  any  of  the  innumerable  imitations  to 
which  they  have  given  rise.  The  same  motive  was  also  em- 
ployed, under  various  forms  and  aspects,  in  many  of  the  lost 
plays,  such  as  those  which  dealt  with  the  seduction  of  Aerope, 
the  adulterous  passion  of  Clytia  and  Stheneboea,  and  the  lust 
of  Canace  and  Pasiphae'.  But  the  drama  whose  loss  we  have 
most  reason  to  regret  is  the  Andromeda,  in  which  the  principal 
feature  was  the  love  of  Perseus  for  the  princess  whose  life  he 

*  Iph.  Aul.  iiio   [3,^1.  Jx  t^naiit  fiiBT\Kfr.  oliS'  liftinrdfap',  |  oiS' 

'   Ale.     iga-lyj    wtin-ti    B'    luKaii-f  tiirHya   x«>',   iiroijiifaw    i/iilr    |    Bia- 

DfsJTDt  Mora    ariyat  \  iiararai'  elmi-  noivay,    f    '^    nasi    r'   vltlrtuaiy   fr  | 

pofTfi.     4  W  Sijiat'  I  wpoCnii-'  iKiiarqi,  f'tflp'     natSnr    yip    fiupiar     ippitre,  | 

co(tii  lif   oUtbi   taiiit  \  tr  oi    rptiaurt  ipyai  /tatiiaaova'  irSp^i. 
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had  saved,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  solitary  example, 
among  the  great  tragedies  of  antiquity,  of  a  plot  based  upon  the 
romantic  affection  of  a  youth  for  a  maiden '.  Such  a  play,  with 
its  striking  anticipation  of  the  favourite  motive  of  modern  fiction, 
would  have  possessed  a  unique  interest  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  described  by  the  scholiast  as  'one  of  the  most  beautiful'  of 
the  works  of  Euripides,  and  this  judgement  is  confirmed  by  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  existing  fragments  *. 

The  same  innovating  spirit  which  produced  the  love  dramas 
of  Euripides,  also  caused  him  to  attempt  various  other  experi- 
ments in  dramatic  composition,  which  were  equally  foreign  to 
ancient  practice,  and  show  the  affinity  of  his  mind  towards  the 
modern  style  of  drama.  One  of  these  novelties  was  the  tragi- 
comedy, of  which  he  has  left  us  a  remarkable  example  in  the 
Alcestis.  According  to  the  prevailing  Greek  custom  the  distinc- 
tion between  tragedy  and  comedy  was  rigorously  accentuated ; 
and  although  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  had  occasionally 
relaxed  the  tragic  intensity  of  their  dramas  by  semi-humorous 
scenes,  yet  a  few  isolated  passages  of  this  kind  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  modify  the  general  tone  of  their  works.  Euripides,  in 
the  majority  of  his  plays,  follows  their  example,  introducing 
comic  touches  only  at  rare  intervals.  But  in  the  Alcestis  he 
has  gone  much  further,  and  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  in 
which  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous  are  deliberately  inter- 
spersed. Scenes  of  tragedy  are  followed  by  scenes  of  comedy, 
just  as  in  real  life ;  and  the  play  is  the  first  example  in  literary 
history  of  that  type  of  composition,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
fected by  the  Elizabethan  and  Spanish  dramatists,  and  which 
endeavours  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  chequered 
character  of  human  existence. 

The  Helena  is  another  of  these  novel  types  of  drama.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  otherwise  unknown  to  ancient  tragedy,  but 
highly  popular  among  the  Elizabethans,  and  of  which  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  one  of  the  best  examples.     Plays 

*  Nauck,  p.  392.  For  the  fragments  sec  Naack,  pp.  39a- 
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of  this  kind,  for  which  there  is  no  special  name,  are  dif- 
ferentiated from  regular  tragedies  by  the  airy  fancy  and  lightness 
of  their  tone.  They  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fairy 
tale.  The  mind  is  transported  from  the  solemn  realities  of 
existence  into  a  delightful  region  of  wonderland,  where  nothing 
is  impossible,  and  where  strange  figures  and  marvellous  adven- 
tures meet  us  at  every  turn,  A  dreamy  charm  pervades  this  ideal 
world.  The  passions  lose  their  usual  violence,  and  are  softened 
and  subdued  into  a  dim  reilexion  of  the  passions  upon  earth. 
The  complications,  also,  which  arise  have  no  serious  signifi- 
cance, and  there  is  a  feeling  throughout  that  the  various 
dangers  and  difficulties  will  be  surmounted,  and  that  all  will 
come  right  in  the  end, 

The  legends  of  the  Greek  mythology,  with  their  strange  and 
fanciful  incidents,  offered  attractive  materials  for  this  style  of 
treatment,  though  they  were  seldom  so  handled  by  the  Greeks. 
Part  of  the  Odyssey,  it  is  true,  is  conceived  in  this  vein.  But 
in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative 
aspect  of  the  fable  disappears  beneath  the  moral  grandeur  and 
earnestness  of  the  general  colouring.  Euripides  was  the  first 
to  compose  a  tragedy  in  this  manner,  and  his  Helena  is  based 
throughout  on  marvel  and  fantasy.  The  bewilderment  caused 
by  the  real  and  the  phantom  Helen,  the  astonishment  of  the  old 
mariner  when  he  sees  his  mistress  floating  away  through  the 
air,  the  grief  of  the  real  Helen  on  account  of  her  ridiculous 
birth  from  an  egg,  and  her  indignation  at  the  disgrace  which  has 
been  brought  upon  her  name  by  the  vagaries  of  the  phantom, 
are  all  conceived  in  a  light  and  playful  spirit,  which  recalls  some 
of  the  most  graceful  productions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

These  various  changes  and  developments  in  the  style  of 
dramatic  composition  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
modification  in  its  ethical  tone.  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  origin, 
had  been  an  act  of  worship,  performed  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
and  its  sacred  character  had  been  preserved  and  intensified 
by  Aeschylus,  in  whose  hands  it  reached  its  greatest  height 
of  moral  and  religious  impressiveness.  But  after  the  time  of 
Aeschylus  the  growth  of  new  ideas  among  the  more  cultivated 
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classes  led  to  a  gradual  secularisation  of  the  drama.  The 
beginning  of  the  process  has  already  been  traced  in  Sophocles, 
in  whose  tragedies  the  religious  purpose,  though  still  clearly 
felt,  was  no  longer  allowed  to  predominate.  Euripides  ad- 
vances still  further,  and  though  prevented  by  custom  from 
severing  the  outward  connexion  between  religion  and  the  stage, 
confines  this  connexion  mainly  to  externals.  His  dramas, 
though  exhibited,  like  those  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  at 
the  religious  festivals,  and  though  dealing  with  sacred  subjects, 
are  secular  in  tone.  Their  ethical  significance  is  no  longer  ex- 
pounded and  emphasised  in  definite  language.  Euripides  adopts 
a  different  method.  Like  Shakespeare,  and  most  of  the  modern 
dramatists,  he  is  content,  at  any  rate  in  the  majority  of  his  plays, 
to  paint  some  great  scene  of  human  passion  and  suffering,  and 
to  leave  it  to  produce  its  own  effect  upon  the  audience. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  change  of  standpoint,  and  this 
concentration  of  interest  upon  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  upon  the  problems  of  religion,  a  new  kind  of 
dramatic  situation  was  gradually  evolved,  which  has  been 
widely  imitated  in  modern  times.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  man  mainly  in  his  relation  to 
the  divine  laws  of  the  universe.  They  had  exhibited  him  as 
the  victim  of  overpowering  external  forces,  and  as  wrestling 
ineffectually  against  the  weight  of  destiny.  Euripides  gave 
a  fresh  development  to  tragedy,  by  transferring  the  conflict  to  the 
human  soul,  and  by  portraying  the  struggle  of  mankind,  not  with 
the  visitations  of  fate,  but  with  the  evil  suggestions  of  their  own 
mind.  He  was  the  first  to  let  us  behold,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  the  conflict  between  duty  and  passion,  and  between  virtue 
and  vice.  Such  is  the  motive  of  the  Medea.  Medea,  a  woman 
of  passionate  and  masculine  temper,  has  been  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  the  desertion  of  Jason.  As  she  broods  over  her  wrongs, 
a  horrible  idea  takes  possession  of  her  mind —the  idea  of  mur- 
dering her  offspring  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  her  husband. 
She  sees  the  hatefulness  of  the  deed,  is  melted  to  tears  by  the 
sight  of  her  children,  tries  to  draw  back,  and  to  thrust  the  dark 
suggestion  out  of  her  thoughts.     But  it  is  in  vain;  her  evil 
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genius  at  length  prevails,  and  she  throws  herself  upon  her  fate. 
This  spectacle  of  a  soul  at  war  with  itself  was  a  new  revelation 
to  the  Greek  stage  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  it  has  supplied  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  modern  tragedies,  such  as 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Faust. 

(a)  Modern  Crilicisms. 

The  various  novelties  introduced  by  Euripides,  like  most 
great  changes  in  art  and  literature,  failed  at  first  to  secure 
general  approbation.  By  many  of  the  contemporary  Greeks 
they  were  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and 
they  were  attacked  with  unsparing  vigour  by  Aristophanes,  who 
represented,  in  literary  as  well  as  in  political  questions,  the 
feeling  of  conservative  Athens.  Eventually,  however,  the  new 
type  of  tragedy  prevailed,  and  during  the  later  period  of  Greek 
civilisation  Euripides  became  the  most  popular  of  the  tragic 
poets'.  But  in  modern  times,  with  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
tide  set  once  more  in  the  opposite  direction.  Euripides  was 
dethroned  from  his  position  of  pre-eminence,  and  his  writings 
were  assailed,  by  successive  generations  of  scholars,  with  all 
the  violence  ajid  prejudice  of  the  Old  Comedy.  This  spirit  of 
depreciation  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  became  the 
fashion  among  critics  to  find  little  in  Euripides  but  what  was 
mean  and  contemptible,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  'bad  man,' 
and  a  'bad  citizen,'  who  had  mistaken  his  vocation  in  devoting 
himself  to  tragic  poetry'.  E.xagge  rat  ions  of  this  kind  naturally 
led  to  a  certain  reaction,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  present  day 
are  no  longer  characterised  by  the  same  blind  animosity.  Yet 
even  now  some  trace  of  the  old  feeling  remains,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  the  genius  of  Euripides  as  cordially  appreciated  as  that  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  The  tendency  is  still  to  emphasise 
his  defects,  rather  than  to  admire  his  excellencies. 

One  cause  of  this  hostility  is  the  influence  of  Aristophanes, 

'  Sec  %  lo.  Greece,  p.  3^8.     Scbleget's  DtamatJc 
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whose  incisive  and  persistent  ridicule  has  undoubtedly  acted  as 
a  bar  to  the  just  appreciation  of  Euripides.  Another  cause 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Euripides  has  been  far  less 
fortunate  than  the  other  tragic  poets  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  his  plays.  The  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
are  few  in  number,  and  consist  mostly  of  masterpieces.  The 
nineteen  dramas  of  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  though  con- 
taining many  specimens  of  his  finest  work,  also  include  several 
plays  which  are  clearly  second-rate,  and  which  were  never  held 
in  high  estimation  even  by  the  ancients  themselves  \  The 
critics  have  hardly  made  due  allowance  for  this  fact;  their  un- 
favourable estimate  of  his  genius  is  based  largely  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  inferior  productions;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  only  a  small  selection  of  his  greatest  plays 
had  survived,  his  reputation  would  have  stood  far  higher  at  the 
present  time. 

The  accusation  most  frequently  brought  against  him  is  that 
of  having  impaired  the  ideal  beauty  of  Greek  tragedy  by  his 
realistic  representation  of  the  heroic  legends.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry,  more  than  anything  else,  which  excited 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
poets,  and  which  has  supplied  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
subsequent  hostile  criticism.  Now,  as  far  as  the  contemporaries 
of  Euripides  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
surprise  in  the  fact  that  his  novel  creations  should  have  aroused 
the  keenest  opposition.  The  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  ideal  splendour  of  the  Sophoclean 
stage,  and  who  felt  a  traditional  veneration  for  the  antique 
fables,  were  naturally,  in  many  cases,  startled  and  repelled 
by  the  frank  and  undisguised  humanity  with  which  the  old 
mythical  heroes  were  invested  by  Euripides.  But  a  modern 
critic,  being  far  removed  from  contemporary  influences,  and 
being  able  to  take  a  wider  sur\'ey  of  the  question,  has  less 
justification  for  re-echoing  these  complaints.  Change  and  de- 
velopment, it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  are  essential  elements 

*  See  p.  28a. 
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of  continuous  vitality ;  and  the  art  which  ceases  to  advance, 
and  which  settles  down  into  stereotyped  forms,  soon  begins  to 
lose  its  inspiration,  and  to  degenerate  into  lifeless  mannerism. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  ancient  tragedy,  if  it  was  to 
fulfil  its  natural  course,  and  not  to  perish  of  premature  decay, 
should  submit  to  this  universal  law.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  particular  change  introduced  by  Euripides— tht-  substitution 
of  the  actual  for  the  ideal  — was  of  a  wanton  and  unnatural 
character.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  which  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  process  of  evolution  in  such  matters. 
The  general  tendency  of  artistic  development,  as  shown  by  the 
history  of  every  national  art  and  literature,  is  to  begin  by 
pursuing  the  grand  and  lofty  and  mysterious,  but  to  end  with 
the  accurate  imitation  of  real  life.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  there 
is  a  reaction;  just  as  in  English  literature  tiie  realistic  novels 
of  Fielding  were  succeeded  by  the  romances  of  Scott,  and  the 
poetry  of  Pope  and  Drydcn  by  that  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  But 
in  spite  of  temporary  ebbs  and  flows,  the  general  set  of  the 
current  is  iu  this  direction.  Euripides,  therefore,  in  obeying 
this  universal  impulse,  showed  his  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  work.  The  ideal  tragedy 
had  run  its  course,  the  time  for  the  more  realistic  drama  had 
arrived.  That  he  should  have  seen  this  fact  so  clearly,  and 
should  have  used  his  opportunity,  is  a  proof  of  his  genius 
and  sagacity,  rather  than  a  just  subject  for  censure.  The  point 
then  for  critics  to  determine  is,  not  so  much  whether  he  was 
right  in  changing  the  tone  of  tragedy,  as  whether  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  this  necessary  change  with  judgement  and  success. 

Most  readers,  if  they  were  to  consider  the  question  without 
prejudice,  would  probably  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  The 
realism  of  Euripides  is  not  of  that  extreme  type  which  often 
flourishes  during  the  latest  epochs  of  literary  history,  and 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  offensive  in  subject,  and  dull 
in  treatment.  Euripides  shows  no  preference  (or  what  is 
sordid  or  repulsive.  Although  at  times,  in  his  desire  to  be 
faithful  to  the  facts  of  nature,  he  introduces  scenes  and  characters 
which  his  predecessors  had  avoided,  yet  the  brighter  side  of 
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things  is  by  no  means  ignored.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  with 
a  merely  photographic  and  uninteresting  reproduction  of  the 
events  of  ordinary  existence.  His  realism  is  of  a  poetical  and 
imaginative  kind,  like  that  of  the  Elizabethans,  but  more  refined 
and  fastidious.  His  varied  pictures  of  human  life,  whether  in 
its  homely  and  familiar  aspects,  or  in  its  scenes  of  violent  and 
absorbing  passion,  are  lifted  into  a  higher  region  by  the  grace 
and  radiant  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  poetry.  Sometimes 
he  is  less  successful  than  at  others.  In  the  Electra,  for 
example,  the  attempt  to  humanise  the  old  legend  by  familiar 
touches  produces  a  feeling  of  incongruity  which  is  not  altogether 
pleasing.  But  in  his  greatest  plays,  such  as  the  Alcestis  and 
the  Medea,  no  such  objection  can  be  raised.  The  experiment, 
in  these  cases,  is  justified  by  the  result ;  and  the  heroic  stories, 
though  stripped  of  their  superhuman  dignity  and  grandeur, 
lose  none  of  their  beauty  and  impressiveness  in  the  new  guise 
under  which  they  are  made  to  appear. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  Euripides  makes  his  characters 
viler  than  was  necessary  even  for  a  realist  in  art,  and  that  he 
excels  chiefly  in  the  delineation  of  the  baser  side  of  human 
nature  \  As  for  the  latter  statement,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  mere  mention  of  such  creations  as  Ion,  and  Alcestis,  and 
Hercules,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  beauty  and 
nobility.  The  charge  of  unnecessary  vileness  is  less  devoid  of 
foundation.  Euripides,  it  must  be  allowed,  sometimes  shows 
a  kind  of  cynical  delight  in  dissecting  and  exposing  the  meaner 
qualities  of  the  heart ;  and  in  one  or  two  plays,  in  which 
Spartan  characters  predominate,  he  has  apparently  been  induced 
by  national  animosity  to  exhibit  them  in  an  odious  and  unnatural 
light '.  But  apart  from  certain  special  instances  of  this  kind,  it 
can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  general  tone  of  his  plays  is 
cynical  and  offensive,  or  that  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  truth 

'  Cp.    Aristot.    Poet.   c.    15   ian  h\  ieaTatf>$wo€¥'  tlhindotfOfov  Kol&iwipov 
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and  justice  in  his  portraits  of  vice.  Indeed,  his  bad  characters 
are  usually  drawn  with  peculiar  insight;  they  are  seldom  mere 
incarnations  of  wickedness,  like  the  tyrants  of  Alfieri,  exciting 
only  disgust  by  their  unredeemed  villainy.  Their  hatefulness, 
as  a  rule,  is  skilfully  relieved  by  occasional  Hashes  of  better 
feeling.  Jason,  to  take  an  example,  appears  at  first  as  a 
monster  of  ingratitude  and  selfishness;  yet  even  in  his  case 
the  passionate  affection  which  he  displays  for  his  children  in  the 
final  scene  goes  far  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Medea 
and  Agamemnon  are  further  instances  of  those  mixed  characters, 
in  which  good  and  evil  are  struggling  for  mastery;  and  in  the 
representation  of  such  conflicting  tendencies  Euripides  is 
perhaps  without  a  rival  among  the  ancient  dramatists. 

Another  feature  in  Euripides  which  has  excited  much  criticism 
is  his  vivid  representation  of  the  sexual  passion.  Aristophanes 
apparently  considered  the  whole  subject  as  unfit  for  tragedy'. 
Modern  critics  have  not  ventured  to  go  so  far  as  this;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  condemn  most  modern  poetry  and  fiction. 
Nor  have  they  been  able  to  charge  Euripides  with  giving  undue 
prominence  to  this  passion,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
number  of  his  love  dramas  is  comparatively  small '.  But  they 
accuse  him  of  having  selected  myths  which  a  refined  taste 
would  have  avoided,  and  they  repeat  the  complaints  of  Aris- 
tophanes about  'unholy  marriages'  and  'incestuous  women'.* 
As  for  this  objection,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  fables  which  he 
chose  to  dramatise  appear  repugnant  to  modern  feeling*.     But 


'  Arialopli.  Ran.  1043-1055  AlS.iUX' 
ai  fid  Ai'  ob  ^oiZpa^  JirDlouv  riipvat  oiiii 
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ipas  (utIBiiKa ;  \  MS.  /id  aT,  dAX'  ovr'. 
iM,'  S,*oiCfiiwTfiv  xf)  ''^  tmripir  t6¥ 
yt  woiTTlii',  I  Hal  ^  mpd^iir  /i^li 
tiSavitnr. 

*  .\>  far  Rs  MO  be  uccrlained,  there 
were  only  abuut  eleven  pliys  in  which 
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llie  Hippolftui  and  the  Medco,  which 
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in  such  cases  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  of  the 
treatment.  To  take  a  well-known  instance.  Nothing,  at  first 
sight,  could  appear  more  loathsome  than  the  plot  of  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus ;  yet  it  is  out  of  this  very  story  that  Sophocles  has 
constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  existing  tragedies.  Now  most 
of  those  plays  of  Euripides  which  were  censured  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  immoral  have  perished,  and  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  their  general  tone.  It  would  be 
unfair  therefore  to  assume,  merely  on  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  there  was  anything  in  their  contents  which 
could  excite  disgust.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  extant 
dramas,  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Hippolytus, 
the  tragedy  in  which  love  is  most  prominent,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  poet's  tact  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
Phaedra  is  there  represented  as  the  victim  of  the  gods,  over- 
powered by  a  fatal  passion  for  her  stepson,  which  she  struggles 
in  vain  to  overcome,  and  which  she  is  too  full  of  shame  to  avow. 
Her  secret  is  at  length  made  known,  not  by  herself,  but  by  the 
officiousness  of  the  nurse.  Whereupon,  in  the  agony  of  her 
despair,  she  puts  an  end  to  her  life,  while  striving  to  save 
her  honour  by  a  false  accusation.  The  plot  could  hardly  have 
been  handled  with  greater  delicacy;  and  to  appreciate  the 
reserve  of  Euripides,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
Phaedra  drawn  by  Seneca,  with  her  unrestrained  licentiousness 
and  her  shameless  avowals  of  passion.  This  example,  therefore, 
should  deter  us  from  trusting  to  the  prejudiced  criticisms  of 
Aristophanes,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

Lastly,  Euripides  is  accused  of  having  lowered  the  tone  of 
tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  moral  significance.  His  dramas,  it 
is  said,  belong  to  that  later  stage  of  art,  in  which  Nature  takes 
the  place  of  Religion,  and  in  which  the  object  of  the  poet  is 
to  paint  the  phenomena  of  existence,  rather  than  to  enforce 
a  definite  moral  creed.  This  latter  fact  is  one  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Euripides  represents  the  feelings  of  an  age  in  which 
religious    belief,   among   the    educated    Greeks,   had    lost    its 

was  the  subject  of  the  Crctes  ;  and  the      sister  Canace,  which  was  dramatised  in 
incestuous  passion  of  Macareus  for  his      the  Aeolus. 


EURIPIDES. 

potency.  But  to  contend,  on  this  account,  that  his  tragedies 
are  devoid  of  serious  purpose,  and  that  they  are  mere  motive- 
less studies  of  human  passion,  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
It  is  a  criticism  based  on  the  consideration  of  his  lesser  plays, 
to  the  exchrsion  of  the  greatest.  Some  of  his  compositions, 
no  doubt,  may  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  Such  plays  as  the 
Helena,  the  Phoenissae,  and  the  Troades  have  no  pretensions 
to  moral  depth  and  grandeur,  the  sole  aim  of  the  poet,  in 
these  and  similar  works,  being  to  entertain  the  audience  by 
an  effective  series  of  striking  situations.  But  the  finest  plays 
of  Euripides  are  hardly  less  profound  and  suggestive,  in  their 
own  fashion,  than  those  of  his  predecessors;  and  though 
their  significance  is  not  always  enforced  in  words,  it  cannot  fail 
to  make  itself  felt.  The  heroic  endurance  of  calamity  in  the 
Hercules  Furens,  the  clash  of  opposing  beliefs  in  the  Bacchae, 
and  the  struggle  between  love  and  vengeance  in  the  Medea, 
are  great  and  moving  spectacles,  of  which  it  is  impossible  not 
lo  perceive  the  ethical  im press iven ess,  unless  we  deny  such 
qualities  to  plays  like  Hamlet  and  Othello, 

The  hostility  shown  towards  Euripides  by  the  majority  of 
scholars  and  critics  is  counterbalanced,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  jroets  in  his  favour.  The  poets  have 
been  less  biased  by  a  priori  considerations  as  to  the  proper 
attributes  of  Greek  tragedy;  and  the  modernness  of  spirit  in 
Euripides,  so  far  from  being  a  rock  of  offence,  has  served  as 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  and  has  appealed  to  their  sensibilities  with 
greater  force  than  the  statuesque  severity  of  the  older  tragedy. 
Hence  Euripides  has  generally  been  the  favourite  with  modern 
authors  and  dramatists,  and  his  influence  on  European  litera- 
ture has  been  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles.  Milton's  admiration  for  his  plays  is  well  known. 
Racine  was  one  of  his  most  constant  imitators'.  Alfieri,  after 
reading  through  the  whole  of  the  existing  Greek  tragedies, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Alcestis  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  of  them  all".     The  Medea  was  one  of  the  few 
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ancient  dramas  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Byron'. 
Goethe  owed  the  idea  of  his  Helena  and  his  Iphigenie  to 
Euripides,  and  expressed  in  various  conversations  his  admiration 
for  the  poet.  So  little  did  he  approve  of  the  criticisms  of 
contemporary  scholars,  that  the  unfairness  of  their  attacks 
provoked  him  to  unusual  bitterness.  'Schlegel's  own  little 
person,*  he  remarks,  'was  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  such  lofty  natures';  and  elsewhere  he  observes  that 
'all  those  who  denied  the  sublime  to  Euripides  were  either 
poor  wretches  incapable  of  understanding  such  sublimity,  or 
shameless  charlatans  who,  by  their  presumption,  wished  to 
make  more  of  themselves,  and  did  make  more  of  themselves, 
than  they  really  were**.* 


(3)   Influence  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy, 

The  innovations  of  Euripides  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
discussing  were  natural  and  inevitable  developments,  which  it 
is  unfair  to  regard  as  a  degradation  of  the  art  of  tragedy.  It  is 
true  that  by  these  changes  of  tone  much  was  sacrificed,  yet  at 
the  same  time  much  was  gained ;  and  for  many  minds  the 
nature  and  passion  of  Euripides  will  have  greater  attractions 
than  the  majesty  of  Aeschylus  and  the  idealism  of  Sophocles. 
But  there  are  certain  other  features  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  decline. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  occasional  subjectivity  of  the 
treatment,  a  fault  to  which  dramatic  composition,  in  its  later 
stages,  has  always  been  liable.  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  man  of  varied  interests,  devoted  to  philosophy,  and 
versed  in  speculations*.  At  times  he  is  inclined  to  introduce 
his  political  and  philosophical  opinions,  when  they  are  not 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  drama;  and  to  utilise  his 
characters  as  a   vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  personal 

sn  Alceste  Seconda.     Racine  was  also  '  Goethe*s  Conversations  with  Ecker- 

ofthe  same  opinion  (see  Patin'sEuripide,  mann  (Oxenford's  translation),  vol.  i. 

i.  p  225).  p.  377  ;  vol  ii.  p.  337. 

'  Byron's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  67.  '  See  p.  306. 
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meditations.  Mis  personages  have  a  habit  of  moralising,  in  and 
out  of  season ;  and  the  habit  is  not  confined  to  those  of  most 
importance.  All  of  them,  as  Aristophanes  remarks,  are  equally 
eloquent— wives,  slaves,  masters,  virgins,  and  old  women  \ 
The  nurse  in  the  Hippolytus,  for  example,  discourses  on 
immortality  in  the  style  of  Heracleitus,  and  on  love  in  the  style 
of  Empedocles;  and  observes,  not  without  complacency,  that 
'length  of  life  has  taught  her  many  things'.' 

This  practice,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  destructive  of 
dramatic  reality.  We  cannot  help  seeing,  behind  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  the  figure  of  the  poet  himself.  Many  instances 
might  be  cited  from  Euripides.  Sometimes  whole  scenes  are 
devoted  to  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  and  the  actors,  for  the 
time  being,  convert  themselves  into  a  sort  of  debating  society, 
and  discuss  such  questions  as  the  relative  advantages  of 
monarchy  and  democracy,  or  of  light  and  heavy  infantry*. 
Sometimes,  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  situation,  one  of 
the  characters,  instead  of  speaking  the  language  of  natural 
passion,  delivers  a  philosophical  lecture.  Thus  when  Adrastus 
has  uttered  his  piteous  appeal  for  help,  Theseus  replies  by 
a  discourse  on  the  blessings  of  human  life,  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  the  constitution  of  states,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
middle  classes  \  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of  this 
failing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Electra,  when  the  body  of  Aegisthus 
is  brought  in,  and  Electra  vents  her  hatred  in  a  speech.  Hut 
there  is  little  real  passion  in  her  utterances.  She  meditates  on 
the  folly  of  unequal  marriages,  the  instability  of  wealth,  and  the 
vanity  of  physical  beauty  ;  «ind  is  only  prevented  from  discussing 
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more  delicate  questions  by  the  reflexion  that  they  are  'un- 
suitable to  a  maiden  \' 

Another  danger  to  which  the  drama  is  exposed  is  the  en- 
croachment of  rhetoric  upon  the  province  of  poetry,  and  the 
substitution  of  oratorical  eloquence  for  genuine  emotion.  Among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  the  inventors  of  formal  oratory,  and  to 
whom  the  love  of  debate  was  a  second  nature,  the  temptation 
to  succumb  to  this  influence  was  peculiarly  strong.  Even 
Sophocles  had  hardly  escaped  the  contagion.  But  in  Euripides 
the  evil  has  grown  to  such  dangerous  proportions,  that  it  begins 
to  threaten  the  vitalit}'  of  the  drama.  Euripides  possessed 
by  nature  a  remarkable  faculty  for  rhetoric,  and  as  a  master 
of  eloquence  was  placed  by  the  ancients  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  orators  that  had  ever  lived".  He  had  also  acquired 
in  no  small  degree  that  love  of  dexterous  argumentation  and 
verbal  sophistry,  which  was  becoming  fashionable  in  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century.  Not  unfrequently  he  exhibits  this  dexterity 
when  it  is  clearly  out  of  place.  Orestes,  when  imploring  the 
assistance  of  Menelaus,  endeavours  to  show  that  '  as  Agamemnon 
did  wrong  for  Menelaus  on  account  of  Helen's  wrong-doing, 
therefore  Menelaus  should  do  wrong  for  Agamemnon  on 
account  of  Orestes'  wrong-doing ' ;  and  Jason,  when  reproached 
by  Medea  for  the  ill  return  he  has  given  to  her  love,  brings 
forward  the  subtle  theory  that  she  loved  him,  not  of  her  own 
free-will,  but  under  the  compulsion  of  her  passions  \  These 
displays  of  sophistry  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  and 
exposed  Euripides,  not  without  justice,  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets*. 

But  the  baneful  effect  of  his  rhetorical  aptitude  becomes  more 
conspicuous  when  whole  scenes  and  situations  are  conceived  in 


>  El.  907-956. 
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the  style  of  the  law-courts  and  the  public  assembly.  On  such 
occasions  his  characters  drop  their  proper  personality,  and 
become  practised  advocates  and  parliamentary  debaters.  They 
fashion  their  speeches  on  the  approved  models,  beginning  with 
a  formal  preface,  then  dissecting  the  adversary's  arguments, 
then  launching  out  into  personal  invective,  and  concluding  the 
whole  with  a  glowing  peroration.  In  such  exhibitions  there 
is  no  dramatic  interest  or  revelation  of  character;  though 
magnificent  specimens  of  rhetoric,  they  appear  incongruous  as 
portions  of  a  tragedy. 

No  better  example  could  be  cited  than  one  of  the  final  scenes 
of  the  Troades.  where  Helen,  a  prisoner  among  the  Trojan 
captives,  is  confronted  for  the  first  time,  after  ten  years  of 
separation,  with  the  husband  she  had  abandoned.  The 
situation  is  one  of  intense  and  pathetic  interest,  and  few  poets 
could  have  treated  it  with  greater  power  than  Euripides  in  his 
more  inspired  moments.  But  as  it  is,  he  has  converted  it  into 
a  mere  forensic  display.  We  seem  lo  be  present  in  an  ordinary 
law-court.  Menelaus  is  the  presiding  judge.  Hecuba  delivers 
the  speech  for  the  prosecution,  and  accuses  Helen  of  adultery. 
Helen  conducts  her  own  defence,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that 
her  conduct  was  inspired  by  heaven,  Menelaus,  after  listening 
to  both  arguments  with  judicial  gravity,  reserves  judgement  for 
the  present,  and  orders  Helen  to  be  conveyed  to  Argos,  where 
sentence  will  be  pronounced  ', 

These  two  qualities  of  the  Euripidean  drama,  the  prevalence 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  are  indisputable  blemishes  and 
symptoms  of  degeneracy.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
justice  to  Euripides,  that  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  inferior  plays 
thai  they  so  far  predominate  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  composition.  In  his  greater  tragedies,  though  still 
apparent,  they  are  far  less  conspicuous,  and  their  presence  is 
hardly  felt  in  the  midst  of  splendid  scenes  of  natural  pathos. 
They  resemble  trifling  (laws  on  the  surface  of  some  great  and 
beautiful  work  of  art.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  faults 
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which  grew  and  developed  with  the  advancing  years  of  the  poet, 
since  many  of  his  latest  productions,  such  as  the  Bacchae,  the 
Ion,  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  are  singularly  free  from  these 
defects.  Their  predominance  in  other  tragedies  appears  to 
have  been  due  more  to  hastiness  of  composition  than  to  any 
real  decay  in  the  feeling  for  dramatic  truth.  Writing  at  times 
merely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  stage,  and  without  much 
inspiration,  he  seems  to  have  been  tempted,  by  his  command  of 
rhetoric  and  sententious  commonplace,  to  fill  out  the  substance 
of  the  play  with  these  forensic  combats  and  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions. Nor  should  we  forget  that  they  were  probably 
regarded  as  anything  but  defects  by  his  audience.  The  set 
debates  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  which  appear  tedious  to 
a  modern  reader,  were  no  doubt  rapturously  applauded  in  the 
Athenian  theatre.  And  the  graceful  and  easy  form  in  which  he 
brought  philosophy  before  the  notice  of  the  public  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  his  popularity;  and  he  was  called  the  'philo- 
sopher of  the  stage,'  not  as  a  reproach,  but  as  a  compliment  *. 


§  3.    Choice  and  Structure  of  Plots. 

The  plays  of  Euripides,  as  already  observed,  are  all  taken 
from  the  old  mythology,  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  traditions 
of  the  drama,  which  it  was  impossible  to  disobey.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Euripides  felt  any  inclination  to 
depart  from  previous  example  in  this  respect.  The  ancient 
legends  of  Greece  supplied  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
admirably  adapted  for  dramatic  treatment;  and  apart  from 
their  theatrical  value,  they  appear  to  have  possessed,  merely 
on  their  own  account,  a  peculiar  fascination  for  his  mind.  His 
interest  in  antiquarian  lore  is  shown  on  many  occasions.  He 
introduces  into  his  tragedies  far  more  mythology  than  is 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  plot,  and  delights  to  display 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  legendary  tradition. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  688  6  M  r^s  ainji'^s  ^iXo<ro^.     VitruYius,  8,  praef. 
§  I  '  philosophus  scenicQS.* 


He  generally  begins  each  play  with  a  long  piece  of  genealogy, 
in  which  he  tiaces  the  descent  of  his  characters,  step  by  step, 
through  a  fabulous  line  of  gods  and  heroes.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  end,  he  is  careful  to  predict  their  future  history— their 
marriages,  settlements,  and  descendants.  Curious  old  customs 
and  local  traditions— such  as  the  golden  necklace  of  snakes 
worn  by  Athenian  children,  the  strange  sacrifices  to  Artemis 
at  Halae  and  Brauron,  and  the  tripod  and  buried  knife  at  Delphi 
— are  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  dramas  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Scott,  in  his  romances,  has  utilised  the  antiquities 
of  Scotland'.  Sometimes  this  antiquarianism  is  dragged  into 
scenes  where  to  a  modern  reader  it  seems  otiose  and  unin- 
teresting. Thus  Orestes,  when  telling  his  sister  the  moving 
Story  of  his  wanderings,  has  a  frigid  digression  on  the  Athenian 
Feast  of  Pitchers,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  which  he  cannot  refrain  from  describing  at  length,  in 
spite  of  the  manifest  anachronism '. 

In  his  choice  of  myths  Euripides  follows,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  footsteps  of  previous  poets.  The  legends  of  Thebes  and 
Argos,  with  their  varied  stories  about  the  houses  of  Oedipus, 
Thyestes,  and  Acrisius,  supply  him  with  numerous  subjects. 
Like  Sophocles,  too,  he  shows  special  partiality  for  the  fables  of 
his  native  country,  and  takes  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Athenian  heroes,  Theseus  and  Erectheus.  But 
the  well-worn  stories  of  the  Trojan  Cycle  were  less  to  his  taste, 
and  only  a  fifth  of  his  plays  are  taken  from  this  source.  On  the 
other  hand  he  often  wanders  into  fresh  fields  of  mythology,  in 
search  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  new  style  of  tragedy;  and 
many  tales  of  violent  passion  or  of  romantic  adventure, 
such  as  tliose  about  Phaethon,  Cresphontes,  and  Bellerophon, 
were  handled  by  him  for  the  first  time  '. 

The  facts   of  mythology  are  manipulated  with  considerable 

'  Ion  13-35,  Ipb.  T»nr.  H}o-n6j,  wntd   >t  Myceiuw).    1316-1335    tthe 

Snppt,    1196-1)1}.    Cp.    »\ro    Hipp,  wonbip  of  Heicates  in  Attics)  &e. 

1413-1430  (the  choruscf  >l  Troeien  in  '  Ipb.  Tanr.  94;-9&o, 

honour  of  Hippolytut),  El    1155-1169  *  See  Ibe  list  of  bh  plays.  cIlDiSed 

(ibe  maniierofvotini;  in  Ihe  Areopagus),  according  lo  their  mbjecw,  in  AppcD- 

Here.  Fni.  416  (tlippolju's  bell  pre-  dix  H. 
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freedom,  when  it  suits  his  purpose '.  In  some  cases  the  same 
myth  appears  in  a  totally  different  shape  in  different  plays. 
Thus  in  the  Troades  the  Helen  for  whom  the  Greeks  are  con- 
tending is  the  real  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  while  in  the 
Helena  she  is  a  mere  phantom,  created  by  the  gods'.  Often, 
again,  a  myth  is  amplified  and  developed  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  to  become  practically  the  invention  of  Euripides;  and  the 
stories  of  Ion,  and  of  Iphigeneia  among  the  Taurians,  are 
brilliant  examples  of  his  skill  and  fertility  in  devising  new 
mythology'.  Both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  it  is  true,  had 
treated  the  old  legends  in  a  free  and  original  manner;  but 
their  innovations  were  far  less  daring  and  extensive.  Euripides, 
on  many  occasions,  was  driven  to  these  novelties  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  his  subjects  had  already 
been  dramatised.  In  such  cases  the  desire  to  be  original,  and 
the  fear  of  merely  reproducing  the  old  situations,  induced  him 
to  give  a  new  complexion  to  the  fable;  and  it  was  probably 
some  such  motive  as  this  which  caused  him  to  marry  Electra  to 
a  rustic,  and  to  ascribe  the  blindness  of  Oedipus,  not  to  his  own 
hand,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  *. 

In  point  of  structure  the  plots  of  Euripides,  unlike  those  of 
Sophocles,  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  and  follow 
no  fixed  rule,  but  oscillate  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
A  large  number  of  his  tragedies  are  composed  in  the  simple 
and  majestic  style  of  Sophocles.  They  exhibit,  perhaps,  more 
intricacy  and  variety  of  incident,  but  the  general  conception 
is  the  same,  the  action  moving  forward,  with  stately  and 
inevitable  progress,  towards  a  fatal  issue  which  is  foreseen 
more  or  less  clearly  from  the  first.    There  is   no  attempt  to 

*  Cp.  Schol.  Hec  3  toKX&Ki^  tk  6  Andromache  they  are  man  and  wife 
EiffHvi^Tjs    avTocx*^oi{fi  iv  rcu9  ytrta-      (Orest.  1653). 

Xoyiais.  '  See  the  notices  of  these  plays  at  the 

*  In  the  same  way  in  the  Phoenissae  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  also  the  notices 
the  blindness  of  Oedipus  is  the  result  of  of  the  Helena  and  the  Hercules  Forens. 
his  own  act,  in  the  Oedipus  it  was  *  Frag.  541.  Cp.  also  Argum.  Soph, 
ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  Ant.,  whence  it  appears  that  in  the 
of  Lains  (Phoen.  161 3,  ¥ng.  541).  In  Antigone  of  Euripides  the  heroine 
the  Orestes  it  is  said  that  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  her  life,  and  was  married 
will    never    marry   Hermione,  in    the  to  Haemon. 
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perplex  the  audience,  or  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  by  con- 
cealing the  result.  The  interest  lies,  not  in  rapid  turns  and 
unexpected  revolutions,  but  in  the  variety  of  the  passions  and 
characters,  and  in  the  pathos  of  the  approaching  doom.  To 
this  class  belong  such  plays  as  the  Dacchae,  the  Hippolytus, 
and  the  Medea.  The  dramas  of  this  type  are  perhaps  the  finest 
in  Euripides,  and  are  certainly  the  most  in  consonance  with  the 
genius  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  simple  directness  of  the  plot 
and  die  earnestness  and  concentration  of  purpose  produce,  as  in 
Sophocles,  an  effect  of  indescribable  power,  which  would  only 
be  impaired  by  greater  complexity  of  treatment.  This  point 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  with  the  PhWre  of  Racine.  The  Phedre  is  far 
more  elaborate  in  structure.  The  main  course  of  the  action  is 
diversified  by  the  supposed  death  of  Thesffc,  and  by  his  unex- 
pected return,  which  give  rise  to  various  developments  unknown 
to  the  Greek  tragedy.  Numerous  side  issues  arc  also  introduced, 
such  as  the  political  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  mutual  affection  of  Hippolyte  and  Aricie.  But 
in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  construction,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  execution,  the  general  result  is  much  less  impressive ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  in  the  Hippolytus,  where 
fate  advances  on  its  two  victims  with  unrelenting  strides,  is 
obscured,  rather  than  intensified,  by  the  variety  of  interests 
and  the  rapid  alternations  of  fortune. 

Euripides,  however,  was  not  always  content  with  the  simple 
structure  of  the  older  tragedy;  and  in  several  of  his  plays  he 
has  developed  a  more  complex  type  of  plot,  which  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  modern  theatre.  In  these  dramas  the 
element  of  curiosity  begins,  for  the  first  lime,  to  hold  a 
prominent  place.  The  spectators,  Instead  of  being  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  from  the  first,  and  allowed  to  foresee 
the  general  course  of  the  action,  are  purposely  kept  in  the  dark 
until  the  very  close  ;  and  the  obscurity  in  which  the  final  issue 
is  involved  forms  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  play. 
The  Ion  is  a  fine  example  of  such  a  plot,  The  story  is  as 
follows,     Creusa,  having  borne  to  Apollo   a  son   called  Ion, 
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whom  she  had  exposed  at  his  birth,  comes  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
about  his  fate.  The  first  person  she  meets  is  Ion  himself,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple.  Mother  and 
son  enter  into  conversation,  and  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  on 
the  point  of  discovering  the  tie  by  which  they  are  connected ; 
but  various  obstacles  and  misunderstandings  intervene,  and 
eventually  Creusa,  misled  by  a  deceptive  oracle,  plots  the 
assassination  of  her  unknown  son.  Ion  discovers  the  plot, 
seizes  his  mother,  and  avows  his  determination  to  put  her  to 
death.  It  now  seems  as  though  Creusa's  fate  is  sealed,  and 
as  though  nothing  could  save  her  life,  unless  her  relationship 
with  Ion  is  brought  to  light.  But  it  has  been  expressly 
announced  in  the  prologue,  by  Apollo  himself,  that  this 
relationship  is  to  be  kept  a  secret.  Hence  the  issue  is  full 
of  doubt  and  perplexity.  However,  it  turns  out  that  in  this 
case  the  prologue  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
audience  on  the  wrong  track,  and  intensifying  the  excitement  of 
the  conclusion.  Apollo  suddenly  changes  his  plan ;  the  identity 
of  mother  and  son  is  revealed  at  the  critical  moment ;  they  fall 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  all  ends  happily. 

This  play,  with  its  wilful  misleading  of  the  spectators,  and  its 
rapid  changes  of  situation,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  older  drama.  The  Orestes,  again,  displays  the 
same  characteristics,  the  interest  of  the  plot  being  centred 
mainly  in  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  hero  to  escape  from 
what  seems  to  be  inevitable  destruction.  These  two  tragedies, 
together  with  others  of  the  same  class,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  dramatic  skill :  but  they  hardly,  perhaps,  attain  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  simpler  dramas.  The  motive  is  less  deep,  and  the 
tone  less  serious;  moreover,  the  desire  to  excite  surprise  and 
curiosity  is  allowed  at  times  to  override  every  other  considera- 
tion. Thus  in  the  Ion  the  character  of  Creusa,  which  at  first 
arouses  our  sympathy,  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  powerful 
situation ;  and  her  atrocious  resolve  to  murder  Ion,  though  it 
leads  to  interesting  complications,  lowers  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  In  the  Orestes,  in  the  same  way,  the  brutal 
design  on  Helen,  while  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  plot, 
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extinguishes  our  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  brother 
and  sister.  But  plays  of  this  kind  were  undoubtedly  effective 
on  the  stage,  and  eventually  became  the  regular  models  for 
dramatic  construction.  They  were  imitated,  and  still  further 
elaborated,  by  the  comedy  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  so  passed, 
in  course  of  lime,  into  the  drama  of  modern  Europe. 

The  majority  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  may  be  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  the  two  classes  which  have  just  been 
described.  But  there  are  several,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
which  present  less  distinctive  features,  and  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  types  of  composition.  Of  these 
transitional  dramas  one  of  the  finest  is  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
— a  play  which  combines,  to  a  large  extent,  the  simple  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  older  tragedy  with  the  intricacy  and  variety 
of  the  modern. 

As  regards  the  unity  of  the  action — one  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  ancient  tragedy— the  practice  of  Euripides  is  also 
very  unequal.  In  his  greatest  works  he  observes  this  rule  with 
all  the  strictness  of  Sophocles.  Irrelevant  episodes  are  carefully 
excluded,  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object,  and 
the  action  moves  continuously  forward  towards  the  conclusion, 
whether  that  conclusion  be  anticipated  or  concealed.  But 
many  of  his  plays  are  constructed  with  less  care,  and  may  be 
described  as  '  episodic'  They  consist  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
scenes  and  spectacles,  but  lack  any  vital  connecting  principle. 
The  incidents,  instead  of  being  bound  together  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  have  often  little  mutual  relationship 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  happened  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
tragic  interest,  in  such  cases,  is  impaired  and  interrupted  by 
the  want  of  coherence  between  the  parts.  This  defect  is 
nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  Troades,  a  play  which  is 
composed  of  a  mere  sequence  of  pictures,  illustrating  tlie  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Trojan  women  after  the  capture  of  their  city. 
The  lamentations  of  Hecuba,  the  ravings  of  Cassandra,  the 
despair  of  Andromache,  and  the  pleadings  of  Helen,  occupy  the 
stage  in  successive  scenes ;  but  there  is  no  forward  movement  or 
advance  towards  a  definite  issue,  and  the  general  impression  is 
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monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The  Phoenissae,  though  a 
much  superior  play,  suffers  from  the  same  fault.  Few  subjects 
could  be  more  tragic  than  the  fatal  feud  between  the  two 
brothers ;  but  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  central  situation  is 
obscured  by  numerous  accessory  details,  with  which  the  tragedy 
is  so  much  overloaded,  that  it  resembles  a  chronicle  of  the 
siege  of  Thebes.  The  same  criticism  also  applies  to  plays  like 
the  Hecuba  and  the  Andromache,  in  which  the  action  is  divided 
into  two  successive  portions,  unconnected  with  one  another 
except  by  the  fact  that  the  same  person  is  concerned  in  both  of 
them— a  superficial  kind  of  link,  which  fails  to  give  artistic  unity 
to  the  piece. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  details  of  composition  Euripides 
shows,  by  his  criticisms  on  other  poets,  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  demands  of  dramatic  probability.  He  frequently  censures 
the  lapses  of  Aeschylus  in  these  matters,  pointing  out  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  long  narratives  in  the  Septem,  and  the 
futility  of  the  recognition  scene  in  the  Choephori*.  But  he  is  not 
altogether  free  from  the  same  defects  himself,  and  his  plays  are 
seldom  constructed  with  the  careful  and  flawless  plausibility 
of  Sophocles.  Occasionally  he  recurs  to  the  simple  methods  of 
the  older  poets,  introducing  characters  who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  plot,  merely  to  convey  a  certain  necessary  piece  of 
information.  The  appearances  of  Teucer  in  the  Helena,  and 
of  Aegeus  in  the  Medea,  are  of  this  casual  and  episodic  nature*. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  is  tempted  to  disregard  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case  for  the  sake  of  a  dramatic  situation  or  a  telling 
speech.  In  addition  to  the  instances  already  given,  we  may 
mention,  as  an  example,  that  scene  in  the  Ion,  where  the 
messenger  is  hastening  after  Creusa  with  breathless  speed,  to 
inform  her  of  the  design  upon  her  life.  But  meeting  the 
chorus  on  his  way,  he  appears  to  forget  his  purpose,  and 
loiters  behind  in  order  to  entertain  them  with  a  picturesque 
and  detailed  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances'.  In  one 
point,  however — in  the  observance  of  unity  of  time — Euripides 

•  Sui'pl.  846-856,  tl.  518-544.  >  Hcl.  68,  Med.  663. 

'  Ion  1 1 06  foil. 
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is  no  less  careful  than  Sophocles;  and  all  his  plays,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Supplices,  are  contained  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  day '. 

In  mastery  of  dramatic  situation  Euripides  has  rarely  been 
excelled.  Like  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  requirements  of  the  stage  '.  Especially  effective  is 
his  treatment  of  those  scenes,  so  much  commended  by  Aristotle, 
in  which  some  fatal  deed  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  through 
ignorance.  Merope  standing  over  the  sleeping  body  of  her 
son,  whom  she  takes  for  an  enemy,  and  raising  her  axe  to 
strike,  while  the  aged  servant  is  hastening  to  the  rescue,  was 
a  situation  which,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  used  to  electrify  the 
ancient  audiences".  His  fondness,  too,  for  spectacular  display 
is  a  noticeable  feature  in  his  dramas,  and  one  in  which  he  resem- 
bles Aeschylus  more  than  Sophocles.  The  frequency  with  which 
he  begins  his  plays  with  a  group  of  suppliants  kneeling  round 
an  altar  has  often  been  pointed  out*.  He  rejoices  also  in  strange 
catastrophes  and  miraculous  apparitions^  in  palaces  shaken  by 
sudden  thunderstorms,  and  gods  and  heroes  riding  through  the 


■  Id  the  SuppliccB  Theseus  marches 
(lom  Elcusis  to  Tbebes,  dctcRts  the 
TliebuiLi,  and  rctunu  with  tlie  dead 
bodic*  of  the  cbieftains.  sil  within  the 
space  of  about  a  hoadted  lines.  The 
Tiolation  of  the  unily  of  lime  is  of  the 


1    the    Ttn 


of 


Sophocles,  events  which  are  Irnnsacted 
at  a  distance  from  the  stage,  nnd  which 
are  otily  made  known  by  description, 
being  regarded  as  outside  the  scope  of 
the  rule. 


It  is 


.  similar 


Irregularity  in  the  Andronuidie,  unless 
we  suppose  that  Orestes  was  present  in 
person  at  the  as^ssinalion  of  Ncop- 
totemas,  The  decision  of  this  point 
ilcpends  on  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion ofl.  1 116.  wheie  see  Pnley'i  Dole. 
•  Nodonbtlieiuperinleadedmpction 
the  ptodnutian  of  liis  playi.  like  the 
other  poets  of  that  epoch.  See  the  story 
in  Plut.  de  Ual.  Aod.  c.  i  j  E&^«f%t^« 


oZv  &  TDir/r^f,  iii  butiKifot'Toi  airrou  rats 
Xapivrais  (JJ^r  Ti™  rtronjiiirr)y  »^" 
ifilAiwtas,th  iyiXaaiy,  EI  pj  tif,  /^, 
!|i  d>a((r0i;roi  jcd  AiaiS^t,  oi*  ir  IflKas 

'  Arislol.  Poet,  c.  I4  (speaking  of  the 
diflctenl  kinds  of  recognition)  iipuTi<nor 
Bt  ri  Tt;k«ETarov,  kifti  Si  dot  In  rf 
Kpteipirrji  4  UtfiSmj  fiikku  rir  vHy 
imuttfimi:  Plut.  de  Esn  Cam.  c.  5 
CKowtt  a  yi^v  iv  t^  rpa-^^i^  tttp6wijv 
itl  rAy   vtiv  vikticvy  ipatiiyrjv,  Baov  ir 

•l^e^,  «!  Hio!  ii))  i^iari  riy  irtXaiiBari- 

Cp.  also  the  magnificent  scene  in  the 
Iph.  Taut.,  where  Iphjgeneia  is  pre- 
paring to  sacrifice  her  brother  ;  and  that 
in  ibc  Ion,  where  Ion  U  about  to  lake 
his  mother'*  liie. 

*  The  Heracleidae,  Supplices,  Andro- 
mache, and  lletcnica  Foreos  commence 
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air  on  winged  steeds  and  mysterious  cars  \  The  Supplices,  in 
particular,  is  one  long  series  of  impressive  spectacles.  It  opens 
with  the  group  of  matrons  and  attendants  prostrate  in  supplica- 
tion round  the  central  figure  of  Aethra.  Then  comes  the 
funeral  procession,  with  the  seven  corpses  on  separate  biers, 
and  the  solemn  oration  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Then 
Evadne  appears  upon  a  rock,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  hurls 
herself  down  into  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pyre.  Finally  the 
seven  sons  of  the  dead  chieftains  march  on  to  the  stage, 
arrayed  in  black,  and  bearing  in  urns  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers  ;   and  the  play  concludes  with  dirges  and  lamentations. 

§  4.   Innovations  in  the  Form  of  Tragedy. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  formal  part  of  tragedy  Euripides 
seldom  deviates  very  widely  from  the  type  established  by 
Sophocles.  Apart  from  certain  modifications  in  the  lyrical 
element,  which  will  be  discussed  later  on,  his  principal  innova- 
tion is  the  employment  of  prologues  and  of  occasional  epilogues. 
These  epilogues  (to  consider  them  first)  are  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary narrative  spoken  at  the  end  of  the  play  by  the  'deus  ex 
machina.*  The  use  of  this  contrivance  in  Euripides  has  been 
much  misrepresented  by  the  critics.  It  has  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  the  last  resort  of  an  unskilful  dramatist,  when  he  is 
unable  to  find  any  other  solution  for  the  complexities  of  the 
plot.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  ten  tragedies  of 
Euripides  in  which  it  occurs,  there  are  only  two — the  Hippolytus 
and  the  Orestes — where  it  is  employed  to  untie  the  knots  of  the 
action';  and  even  in  these  two  cases  the  same  results  might  have 
been  easily  achieved  by  ordinary  means.  The  safety  of  Orestes 
might  have  been  ensured  by  the  success  of  his  design  on 
Ilermione ;  and  the  truth  about  Hippolytus  might  have  been 

'  Cp.  Bacch.  582  foil,  (the  palace  of  winged  sandals).     Frag.  306  (the  ascent 

Pentheus  shaken  to  its  foundations  amid  of  Bellerophon  on  his  winged  steed). 

thunder   and   lightning).      Here.    Fur.  *  The  following  are  the  plays  which 

823  (the  appearance  of  Iris  and  I.yssa  conclude  with  a  deus  ex  machina — the 

on  the  roof  of  the  palace).     Med.  132 1  Orestes,    Iphigeneia    in    Taunt,    Ion, 

(Medea  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons).  Helena,  Andromache, Supplices^Electra, 

Frag.  1 24  (Perseus  traversmg  the  air  on  Bacchae,  Rhesus,  Hippolytus. 
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revealed  by  the  confessions  of  the  nurse.  In  the  remaining 
plays  it  is  not  until  the  action  has  reached  its  proper  conclusion, 
and  the  difficulties  have  been  solved,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  god  takes  place ;  and  the  object  of  his  appearance  is,  not 
to  unravel  perplexities,  but  to  deliver  a  sort  of  epilogue,  and  to 
predict  the  future  history  and  fortunes  of  the  various  characters'. 
The  contrivance  gives  Euripides  an  opportunity  to  round  off  the 
slory  at  its  close,  by  introducing  all  those  antiquarian  and 
legendary  details  in  which  he  delighted. 

That  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  '  deus  ex  machina '  is 
proved  very  clearly  by  those  plays  in  which,  though  the  action 
is  practically  finished,  some  new  and  unnecessary  incident  is 
appended,  merely  to  supply  the  god  with  an  excuse  for  his  inter- 
vention. Thus  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  when  the  brother 
and  sister  have  successfully  effected  their  escape,  the  play 
should  naturally  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  Euripides  causes 
a  contrary  wind  to  arise  and  blow  them  ashore  again,  in  order 
that  Athene  may  appear,  and  inform  the  spectators  about  the 
purification  of  Orestes,  and  the  institution  of  the  cult  of  Artemis 
at  Halae  and  Brauron.  In  the  Helena,  in  the  same  way,  when 
Helen  and  Menelaus  have  accomplished  their  stratagem,  the 
sudden  anger  of  Theoclymenus  against  his  sister  is  inserted  by 
the  poet,  in  order  to  give  the  Dioscuri  an  occasion  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  describe  the  future  destinies  of  Helen, 

These  epilogues  of  Euripides  are  of  varied  merit.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  is  little  trace  of  celestial  splendour  in  the  interven- 
tion of  the  deity,  and  his  divine  origin  is  revealed,  more  by  the 
art  of  the  machinist,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  the  language'.  His 
speech  is  like  the  final  chapter  of  a  novel ;  and  his  anxiety  lo  let 
the  audience  know  who  will  marry  whom,  where  they  will  settle, 
and  how  thfey  will  thrive,  produces  a  tame  and  frigid  effect  after 
the  passion  of  the  previous  scenes.  But  in  many  cases  the  result 
is  grand  and  imposing,  as  for  instance  in  the  Hippolytus,  where 

'  This  is  one  of  Ihc  oscs  of  the  deus  fiao  vaif/tov.  A  itiTai  Mpoayopiiinus  itaJ 

ct  machinn  wbicii  it  appioved  uid   re-  iyyiXiat-    Swarra   yap   inBiitofitf    Twi 

wmmended  lij  Atiitolle  '  Poet.  c.   Ifl  tiM!  &par. 

oAAd  WX°^  xpio""  >'>  "i  H"  "^  '  Stc  Palin'j  liiiiijiiilc,  l.  p.  08. 
il/atntTit,  4  Sua  Wfii  tdv  7i7iii'fv  ...  4 
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the  speech  of  Athene,  with  its  solemn  rebukes  and  tender  con- 
dolences, is  tempered  throughout  by  an  air  of  serene  and  lofty 
tranquillity,  such  as  befits  the  utterances  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Occasionally,  though  no  divine  being  is  introduced,  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  tragedy  takes  his  place,  and  delivers  what  is 
practically  an  epilogue.  Thus  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Medea, 
when  the  heroine  informs  Jason  about  his  approaching  death, 
about  her  own  destiny,  and  about  the  choruses  to  be  established 
at  Corinth,  her  remarks,  which  have  little  dramatic  propriety, 
are  obviously  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators*. 

The  prologue,  as  employed  by  Euripides,  is  a  stately  narrative 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  explaining  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances*. It  differs  from  the  modern  prologue  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  being  confessedly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
drama,  and  spoken  by  an  actor  in  his  own  person,  it  is  always 
delivered,  either  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  piece,  or  by 
some  supernatural  being,  who,  though  taking  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  action,  is  deeply  interested  in  its  course  \  By  such 
means  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  some  semblance  of 
dramatic  illusion.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution  the  majority 
of  these  prologues  are  of  a  cold  and  formal  character,  their 
didactic  purpose  being  plainly  visible.  At  times,  however,  they 
are  written  with  genuine  feeling  and  passion,  like  the  prologue 
of  the  nurse  in  the  Medea,  who  comes  forth  into  the  open  air  to 
relieve  her  pent  up  emotions  by  '  telling  earth  and  heaven  the 
sorrows  of  her  mistress*.' 


»  Med.  1 378-1 388.  The  speech  of 
Eiirystheus  at  the  end  of  the  Heracleidae 
',1026-1044),  with  its  description  of  his 
burial-place,  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  of  the  future  invasions  of  Attica,  is 
also  a  kind  of  epilogue. 

^  See  on  this  subject Commer*sDe  pro- 
lo^^omm  Kuripideorum  causa  et  ratione. 

^  The  prologues  may  be  divided,  as 
regards  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
spoken,  into  three  kinds  :  (i)  those  de- 
livered by  a  god  or  spirit,  viz.  by 
Hermes  (Ion),  Poseidon  ^Troades), 
Apollo  (Alcestis),  Aphrodite  (Ilippoly- 


tus),  Dionysus  (Bacohae),  Silenas  (Cy- 
clops), Polydorus  (Hecuba)— (2)  by 
one  of  the  leading  characters,  viz.  by 
Helen  (Helena),  Andromache  (Andro- 
mache), lolaos  (Heracleidae),  Amphi- 
tryon (Here.  Fur.),  Jocasta  (Phoe- 
nissae),  Iphigeneia  (I ph.  Taur.\  Electra 
(Orestes) — (3)  by  a  subonlinate  charac- 
ter, viz.  by  a  nurse  (Medea),  a  husband- 
man (Electra),  Aethra  (Supplices). 

*  This  prologue  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Euripides,  and  the  transition  to  the 
dialogue  which  follows  is  admirably 
managed.    The    Hercules    Parens,  on 
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No  traces  of  a  prologue  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  The  opening  speech  of  the  priestess 
in  the  Eumenides  is  partly  a  prayer,  partly  a  soliloquy ;  while  the 
complaints  of  Deianeira  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trachiniae  are 
addressed,  not  to  the  spectators,  but  to  the  nurse.  Euripides 
was  the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  commence  his  plays  with 
a  speech  which  had  no  real  dramatic  motive  apart  from  the 
convenience  of  the  audience".  He  appears  to  have  employed 
the  device  almost  universally,  the  only  known  exceptions  being 
the  Rhesus,  the  Andromeda,  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Auhde  ',  But 
the  Rhesus,  even  if  genuine,  belongs  to  the  poet's  youthful  period, 
before  he  had  settled  down  into  his  regular  manner;  and  the 
Iphigeneia,  having  been  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  prepared 
for  the  stage  by  a  later  hand,  which  may  account  for  its  excep- 
tional form'. 

The  prologues  of  Euripides  have  been  assailed  with  much 
severity  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  author  of  the 
Life  obser\'es  that  they  are  'wearisome,'  and  their  stiffness  and 
formality  are  ingeniously  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  *.     Nor  can 

Ihe  other  hand,  supplies  nn  example  of  l^ivptv,  \  tAtiiimaoir  yt  rait  tpi  atrcS. 
the  teverse  kind,  Bnd  illualtales  Ihe  ri  ti  ydp  i*  ifxV  '""'  tpi/iBTos  rijy 
occisioml  inconvenJEHCC  of  the  Eoripi-  v^iSiatt  iliaTvniDi>,  as!  luv  ai^nat^r 
dean  tyilem.  The  play  opens  Vfith  Siawip  x'^P"'!^'!'  >''  tJ  timpaaSrr 
a  pathetic  situation,  Amphitiyon,  Me-  Eipmiinv  rixyrnia), 
Esra,  and  Ihe  children  crouching  in  '  The  Andromeda  twgan  with  a 
supplication  lound  tile  altar,  fint  the  soliloquy  in  anapBests  by  the  heroine, 
dramatic  cfTecl  must  have  been  much  as  she  slood  chained  to  the  rock.  Cp, 
impaired,  when  Amphitijon, rising  tohis  frag,  li^  Si  flif  Itpi,  \  iit  fumpdr  imnviui 
feet,  pioceedcd  to  deliver  a  foimal  iliiii«(ii  [  AaripQt^tia  fiira  tuppeimia'  \ 
address  to  the  speclalor*.  otSJ/m  ttpat  |  toC  atianrriroir  &'  'OAu^i- 
'  Nothing  is  known  aboDi  Ihe  pio-  »ov.  These  lines  nre  described  by 
loguesofThespis  and  his  contemporaries,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  1065  as  rat 
nnd  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  wpoKeyoa  riji  'Arfpoiiitai  (lofleX^.  Cp. 
were  as  formnl  as  those  of  Euripides,  or  also  bag,  115  rl  ■or'  'ArSpoiiUa  ■■pi- 
more  dramatic  in  character,  and  more  aXXa  muw*  |  fiipos  l(ili.axa;  9aniToir 
like  soUloquiea.  Itergk  [GrieiJi.  Lit.  }.  TK^iiair  \  nlWovaa  ivx^iir,  where  the 
p.  593)  takes  the  lormcr  view,  and  Scholiast  remarks  «■!  T<n>TO  Ik  tov 
sDpposes  that  the  innovation  of  Lnri-  ifxiXi^Yov. 

pidts  was  in  reality  ■  recnrrence  to  the  '  See    the    notices    of    these    pliyi 

older  type  of  tragedy.     But  in  Ihe  Vita  in  {  9. 

(p.  11  I^indorfi  Ihe  formal  prologue  is  '  Vitn  liur.  p.  11  )v  rot  'fok&joit 

expressly  described  as  the  invention  of  tx^-lfii.    Arisloph.  Ran.  1198-1147. 
Emipides   (,n>XAd  7^^  til   r^y  <^X"I'' 
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it  be  denied  that  they  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  opening 
scenes  of  Sophocles — those  skilful  little  dialogues  in  which  the 
necessary  facts  are  disclosed,  the  characters  introduced,  and 
the  leading  motive  suggested,  with  consummate  ease  and  grace- 
fulness. Why  Euripides,  with  such  perfect  models  before  his  eyes, 
should  have  deliberately  abandoned  the  dramatic  method,  and 
adopted  the  less  interesting  form  of  narrative,  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  all  the  critics.     Various  explanations  have  been  offered. 

According  to  the  common  theory,  the  prologue  was  chosen 
by  Euripides,  as  the  speediest  way  of  getting  through  the  dull 
preliminary  details  of  a  tragedy,  and  arriving  at  those  emotional 
scenes  in  which  he  excelled  \  But  this  explanation  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  fact.  Some  of  the  prefatory  dialogues  of 
Sophocles  are  as  brief  in  extent  as  the  prologues  of  Euripides. 
Moreover  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  latter,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prologue,  to  launch  at  once  into  scenes  of  exalted 
passion ;  he  prefers  to  work  his  way  towards  the  climax  in 
a  more  skilful  manner.  The  prologue  is  usually  followed  by 
a  dialogue  of  subordinate  interest,  after  which  the  excitement 
gradually  rises,  and  the  passion  becomes  more  profound,  until 
at  length,  by  means  of  many  successive  stages,  the  culminating 
point  of  supreme  emotion  is  attained.  Take  the  Medea,  for 
example.  In  this  play,  after  the  prefatory  narrative  of  the  nurse, 
there  follows  the  conversation  between  nurse  and  attendant, 
in  which  many  new  circumstances,  not  revealed  in  the  prologue, 
are  first  brought  to  light.  Then,  as  the  cries  of  Medea  begin  to 
be  faintly  heard  through  the  palace  doors,  the  anxiety  of  the 
nurse  increases,  and  her  dialogue  with  the  chorus  is  pitched  in 
a  more  passionate  key.  Suddenly,  the  sounds  from  within 
grow  louder  and  more  frequent  >  the  apprehensive  forebodings 
of  chorus  and  nurse  are  further  intensified.  At  length,  after 
a  long  period  of  suspense,  the  climax  is  reached  with  the 
appearance  of  Medea  in  person.  Most  of  the  other  plays  of 
Euripides  will  be  found  to  show  the  same  artistic  gradation  in 
the  tone  of  the  opening  scenes. 

Lessing,  again,  suggested  that  the  object  of  the  prologue  was  to 

^  See,  forexiimple,Muller'sLiterataTe  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  363. 
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allay  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  by  informing  them  before- 
hand about  the  final  issue'.  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered that  its  purpose  was  to  explain  those  vital  modifications 
in  the  legend  which  Euripides  was  fond  of  introducing'.  Other 
critics  suppose  that  It  was  adopted  merely  to  save  time,  and  as 
being  an  easy  form  of  composition'.  All  these  explanations, 
however,  seem  to  be  inadequate.  There  are  several  plays  of 
Euripides  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  excite  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects,  and  in  which  the  prologue  itself  is 
used  to  put  the  audience  off  the  right  scent.  There  are  others, 
too,  such  as  the  Bacchae  and  the  Phoenissae,  which  contain  no 
conspicuous  departure  from  legendary  tradition.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  in  works  written  with  the  artistic  care  and  finish  of 
the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  the  choice  of  form  was  dictated 
by  any  such  consideration  as  the  desire  of  avoiding  trouble. 

It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
logue was  due,  not  to  any  of  the  special  reasons  described  above, 
but  to  that  general  desire  for  clearness  of  exposition,  which  was 
characteristic  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  of  Euripides  in  particular*. 
The  Greeks  had  no  playbill,  and  the  prologue  offered  a  con- 
venient substitute,  informing  the  spectators,  with  greater  direct- 
ness than  was  possible  in  a  dialogue,  about  the  scene  of 
the  action,  the  names  of  the  chief  characters,  and  the  subject 
of  the  play.  This  being  its  purpose,  it  was  equally  appropriate, 
whether  the  denouement  was  disclosed  or  revealed,  and  the 
legend  modified  or  preserved  intact.  At  the  same  time,  apart 
from  this  general  consideration,  it  possessed  several  minor 
advantages.  The  mere  fact  of  its  novelty  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  poet  like  Euripides,  who  was  often  compelled 
to  traverse  ground  already  occupied  by  others,  and  who  was 
therefore  anxious  for  any  kind  of  variety.  Further  than  this, 
it  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for  legendary  detail,  by 


'  Dramatic  Notes,  4S  and  49. 

'  DrjinaHc  Lilcnlure,  p.  1 19. 

.  .  ,  Eu(..si*ou  T(x«"7*".     Diiiii  CbiysoiL 

*  £.g,  liergk,  Griech.  Lit.  3.  p.  594. 

or,  H  ra  .Vfl'"  <">V^  ■">•'  "'i  *■!''" 

■  This  qnalily  i*  fr«|i]e[itly  noliocd 

ixoyra.     Ibid,  ffa^w?  tai  inpiBan  Si^Aor 

the  «ueknt  critics    Cp.  Vita  Eui. 

T^TOV  Sfi^TOt  bwit,V.V. 
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tracing  the  myth  down  from  remote  antiquity,  and  explaining 
all  its  antiquarian  associations.  This  lucid  completeness  of 
exposition,  however,  was  only  obtained  by  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  outward  beauty.  Still  the  prologues  of  Euripides, 
in  spite  of  their  obvious  defects,  are  far  from  deserving  all  the 
contempt  which  has  been  poured  upon  them.  In  an  ancient 
tragedy,  with  its  stately  regularity  of  structure,  the  transition 
from  a  long  descriptive  narrative  to  a  dialogue  of  a  formal  and 
conventional  type  could  be  effected  with  far  less  appearance  of 
abruptness  than  would  be  the  case  upon  the  modern  stage. 
Moreover,  in  Euripides  the  transition  is  often  managed  with 
remarkable  skill.  The  story  begins  far  back  in  the  distant  past, 
winding  its  way  briefly  and  swiftly  through  old  legends  and 
traditions,  and  increasing  in  fullness  and  intensity  as  it  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  time  of  action,  until  at  length,  when 
we  reach  the  present  moment,  it  suddenly  quickens  into 
dialogue,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  reality.  This  gradual 
ascent  from  description  to  action  is  not  without  a  certain  artistic 
impressiveness. 

§  5.    The  Chorus, 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  other 
alterations  introduced  by  Euripides  into  tragedy,  the  position 
of  the  chorus  should  remain  unaffected.  Many  of  the  reasons 
for  its  existence  had  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  required 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  religious  significance  of  the 
play,  and  its  dramatic  effectiveness  had  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  limits  by  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  actors  and 
dialogue.  More  than  this,  owing  to  the  increased  complexity 
of  the  plot,  it  began  to  be  felt  as  a  positive  incumbrance.  Its 
continual  presence  in  the  orchestra,  though  easily  harmonised 
with  the  simple  structure  of  the  older  tragedy,  presented  grave 
difficulties  to  a  dramatist  of  a  more  modern  type.  It  was  often 
impossible  that  the  mystery  on  which  the  plot  depended  should 
be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  chorus;  and  the 
various  intrigues,  stratagems,  and  misconceptions  had  to  be 
carried    out    to    their  conclusion    in    the    presence  of   fifteen 
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witnesses,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  couid  easily 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe.  The  result  was  a  great  loss 
of  verisimilitude,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides.  Thus  in  the  Medea  the  chorus  of  women  are 
horrified  by  the  atrocity  of  Medea's  design,  call  her  a '  murderous 
Fury,'  and  appeal  to  heaven  to  expel  her  from  the  palace;  yel 
a  single  word  to  Jason  would  have  averted  the  whole  calamity. 
But  they  remain  unaccountably  silent.  In  the  Hippolytus,  in 
the  same  way,  they  allow  the  fatal  misunderstanding  to  run  its 
full  course,  without  a  single  word  of  explanation  ;  and  in  the 
Iphigeneia  in  Aulide  they  watch,  without  protest,  the  execution 
of  the  stratagem  by  which  Clytaemnestra  is  betrayed. 

The  chorus  then,  in  its  old  shape,  had  come  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  later  development  of  tragedy.  Accordingly, 
in  course  of  time,  its  status  was  transformed,  it  was  gradually 
excluded  from  all  real  participation  in  the  plot,  and  its  duties 
were  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  provision  of  a  musical 
interlude  during  the  successive  scenes.  This  change  was  first 
carried  to  completion  by  Agathon ' ;  but  the  beginning  of 
the  process  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  extant  tragedies  of 
Euripides.  If  we  compare  his  later  plays  with  those  of  earlier 
date,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  thrust  the  chonis  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  Its  connexion  with  the  story 
begins  to  be  less  intimate,  its  interest  in  the  characters  less 
keen  and  personal,  than  in  former  times;  and  it  is  evidently 
on  the  way  towards  assuming  those  insignificant  functions,  to 
which  it  was  finally  reduced. 

A  clear  demonstration  of  this  point  is  afforded  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  the  choral  odes.  In  the  earlier 
dramas  of  Euripides  the  chorus,  as  in  Sophocles,  still  play  the 
part  of  interested  and  sympathetic  witnesses.  Their  attention 
is  absorbed  by  the  incidents  upon  the  stage;  and  the  odes  which 
they  interpose  between  the  intervals  of  the  action  consist,  either 
of  fervent  expressions  of  sympathy  and  concern,  or  of  reflexions 


'  Aiialol.  Poci.  c.  le 
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upon  the  events  which  have  just  occurred  \  The  tone  of  their 
meditations,  no  doubt,  is  less  searching  and  profound  than  in 
Sophocles.  They  no  longer  endeavour  to  trace,  in  the  issue  of 
the  tragedy,  the  workings  of  destiny  and  universal  law.  Their 
minds  are  more  attracted  by  those  current  questions  of  social 
and  political  science  in  which  Euripides  was  interested,  such  as 
the  futility  of  war,  the  position  of  women,  the  value  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  marriage  and  of  family 
life^  But  although  reflexions  of  this  kind  hardly  touch  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  tragedy,  yet  they  arise  spontaneously 
out  of  the  course  of  the  incidents,  and  have  a  direct  reference 
to  the  action. 

But  in  the  majority  of  the  later  tragedies  a  great  change  is 
observable.  The  chorus  no  longer  appear  to  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  drama.  Their  attitude 
is  less  sympathetic ;  and  instead  of  expressions  of  emotion  or 
pensive  meditations,  they  occupy  the  pauses  of  the  play  with 
long  and  ornate  descriptions  of  some  legendary  event,  taken 
from  the  family  history  of  the  leading  characters'.  Thus  the 
tragic  meeting  of  the  brothers  in  the  Phoenissae  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Cadmus,  and  his  slaughter 
of  the  dragon ;  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Menoeceus  suggests 
nothing  more  appropriate,  by  way  of  comment,  than  the  story 
of  Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx  *.  Odes  of  this  kind  have  no  real 
bearing  upon  the  action,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be 
regarded  as  interludes. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  is  even  more  remote, 
the  mythical  story  which  the  chorus  celebrate  being  one  with 
which  the  heroes  of  the  tragedy  have  no  concern.  Yet  even 
here   it   is  curious  to  observe,  in   the  practice   of  Euripides, 

*  In  the  plays  which  arc  known  to  be  *  E  g.   Med.   409-444,    1081-1115. 

of   early  date—the    Alcestis,    Medea,  Ion  468-491.    Androm.  766-801.    Hcl. 

Heracleidae,  and  Hippolytus — the  odes  1151-116J. 

are  all  of  this  character.     The  Hecuba  '  Cp.  Hel.  1 301-1368.  Androm.  374- 

is  a  partial  exception  :  but  the  choruses  308, 1010-1047.  Iph.  Taur.  1234-1283. 

in  this  play,  though  somewhat  mythical,  Iph.   Aul.    751-800,    1036-1097.     £1. 

are  far  less  irrelevant  than  in  many  of  699-746. 

the  later  compositions.  *  Phoen.  638-689,  1019-1066. 
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a  lingering  feeling  of  regard  for  ihe  old  traditions  of  the  drama. 
He  never  abandons  all  pretence  of  relationship  between  the  ode 
and  the  play,  but  even  when  the  reference  is  least  obvious, 
endeavours  to  supply  a  link  of  some  kind  or  another.  In  the 
Electra,  for  example,  nothing  could  appear  less  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  Clytaemnestra's  death  than  the  description  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  by  which  it  is  preceded;  but  Euripides 
connects  the  two  by  observing,  at  the  end  of  the  ode,  that 
Clytaemnestra  must  die,  since  she  murdered  the  chief  who 
counted  among  his  followers  men  as  brave  as  Achilles'. 

A  further  symptom  of  the  decline  of  the  chorus,  and  of  its 
gradual  conversion  into  a  musical  interlude,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  style  and  language  of  the  choral  odes.  The  earlier 
lyrics  of  Euripides  are  masterpieces  of  graceful  beauty  and 
imaginative  power;  but  in  those  which  belong  to  his  later 
period  the  execution,  on  the  whole,  is  far  less  perfect.  In  spite 
of  numerous  brilliant  exceptions,  there  is  a  general  tendency,  in 
these  later  compositions,  to  subordinate  sense  to  sound,  and  to 
think  more  of  the  music  than  of  the  language.  The  meaning 
is  occasionally  almost  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  which  recalls 
the  inanities  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  sentences  are  spun  out 
to  enormous  length  with  strings  of  appositional  clauses  loosely 
hung  together ;  and  the  mind  is  floated  along  from  phrase  to 
phrase,  and  picture  to  picture,  through  a  long  series  of  bewilder- 
ing images,  with  only  a  very  dim  conception  of  the  general 
purpose  of  the  whole'-  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  that  musical 
effect  was  the  prime  object ;  and  many  of  these  odes  appear  to 
have  been  composed,  more  as  a  vehicle  for  elaborate  melodies, 
than  as  an  integral  and  significant  portion  of  the  play '. 

Ifwe  turn  our  attention  from  the  choral  odes,  which  were  sung 


'  El.  43»-486. 

'  This  appositioDal  style  is  pan; 
by  Arislophanes  in  Rnn.  'ili-il. 
NuiTTiti  xtkatvaifaiii  \  ep^vn,  Tira 
tvaravev  ortifor  \  Wfiitdi  <(  Jfai" 
'KttanpaioKav,  |  lt/V\Ay ifnixov Ix"* 
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'  Cp.  AristoiU-'iwell-ktiowncriticiBin 
!□  Poel.  c,  l8  (quoted  on  p.  155).  Cp. 
alio  Sehol.  Aristoph.  Achun.  441  ouTot 
yip  (i.e.  Euripides)  itaiyti  toSu  xip"!" 
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during  the  intervals  of  the  action,  to  the  part  which  was  played 
by  the  chorus  in  the  dialogue  itself,  we  shall  find  the  same 
tendency  at  work.  The  intervention  of  the  chorus  in  the 
spoken  portion  of  the  dialogue  is  restricted,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  utterance  of  occasional  maxims,  and  of  responses  to  the 
long  addresses  of  the  leading  characters.  Those  lengthy  con- 
versations between  actor  and  chorus,  which  had  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  are  seldom 
employed  by  Euripides ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  their  duration 
is  much  diminished,  and  their  dramatic  significance  reduced  '. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lyrical  duets  between  stage  and 
orchestra,  which  are  much  less  frequent  in  Euripides  than  in 
his  two  predecessors,  their  place  being  taken  by  duets  and  solos 
confined  exclusively  to  the  actors.  As  this  point  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  in  the  following  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient 
in  the  present  place  to  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  practice  of  Euripides*. 

The  transformation  effected  in  the  character  of  the  chorus 
during  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  is  vividly  exemplified 
in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  as  compared  with  the  Septem 
of  Aeschylus.  Both  plays  deal  with  the  same  subject — 
the  invasion  of  Thebes,  and  the  conflict  between  Eteocles 
and  Polyneices;  but  the  treatment  is  entirely  different.  In 
Aeschylus  the  action  upon  the  stage,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  scenes  towards  the  close,  is  devoid  of  tragic 
intensity,  and  consists  mainly  of  monologues  and  narratives. 
The  dramatic  excitement  of  the  play  is  centred  in  the  chorus 
of  Theban  maidens,  whose  wild  and  piteous  outcries  reflect  the 
agitation  and  despair  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  Euripides 
the  position  of  affairs  is  exactly  reversed,  all  the  passion  and 
emotion  being  confined  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
mother's  agony,  and  the  venomous  hatred  of  the  two  brothers. 
The  chorus  consist,  not  of  Thebans,  as  in  Aeschylus,  but  of 

'  In  the  nineteen  dramas  of  Euripides  Sophocles  they  occur  more  freqaeDtly 

there  are  only  about  twenty-six  instances  (about  fifteen  in  the  seven  plays),  but 

of  such  conversations ;    and,  with  the  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  at 

exception  of  those  in  the  Cyclops,  they  in  Aeschylus, 
arc  mostly  short  and  unimportant.     In  '  See  p.  36a. 
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Tyrian  maidens,  sent  to  Delphi  as  an  offering,  and  detained  in 
Thebes  by  mere  accident.  They  have  no  personal  concern  in 
the  war,  no  preference  for  either  side,  and  no  fears  for  their 
own  safety.  Their  position  is  one  of  complete  impartiality,  and 
their  indifference  finds  expression  in  the  unruffled  tranquillity 
and  mythical  allusiveness  of  the  choral  odes.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  tragedy  ihey  drop  all  pretence  of  dramatic  impersonation, 
and  as  they  leave  the  orchestra,  speak  as  mere  competitors  in 
the  tragic  contest,  expressing  a  hope  that  they  will  obtain  the 
crown  of  victory'. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  history  of  the  chorus  in  Euri- 
pides is  a  history  of  gradual  decline.  But  Euripides,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  is  not  always  consistent  in 
carrying  out  his  innovating  tendencies.  At  times,  even  in  his 
later  works,  he  recurs  with  sudden  affection  to  the  ancient 
practice,  and  restores  the  chorus  to  much  of  its  original 
grandeur  and  significance.  Thus  in  the  Supplices  the  mothers 
of  the  seven  chiefs  are  the  persons  most  deeply  concerned  in 
the  issue  of  the  action;  and  their  utterances,  in  consequence, 
are  marked  by  unusual  intensity  of  personal  feeling.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  all  is  the  Bacchae.  In  this  play, 
one  of  the  very  latest  of  extant  Greek  tragedies,  the  chorus 
appears  to  make  its  dying  effort,  and  flashes  forth  with  renewed 
splendour,  just  before  its  final  degradation.  The  wild  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  Bacchantes,  their  breathless  sus- 
pense during  the  progress  of  an  action  on  which  their  very  life 
depends,  and  their  jubilant  exultation  over  the  victory,  not  only 
give  to  the  play  its  distinctive  tone,  but  also  excite  a  dramatic 
interest  hardly  inferior  to  the  interest  of  the  Eumenides. 


§  6.     The  Language. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed   to  the  popularity  of 
Euripides  in  ancient  times,  not   the  least   important  was  the 

'  Phocn.   l759-i|(^[   ^  W'T"  aiii*^      nre  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Oiestei, 
Mini '''"'  ^l^''*  I  SioTot  xarixo"  |  'ml  itl)      and  the  Iphigencia  in  Tnuti^ 
k^yais  vTipatoica,     These  same  lyrics 
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beauty  of  his  style,  which  was  universally  admired  for  its  grace- 
ful facility  and  rhetorical  power  ^   The  extent  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  it  excited  in  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  permanence  of  its 
effect  upon  Greek  literature.    It  speedily  became  the  recognised 
style  of  the  later  tragedy',  and  was  imitated  with  hardly  less 
zeal   by  the  comic   dramatists'.      Even  Aristophanes  felt   its 
charm,  and  confessed  that,  while  abhorring  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet,  he  was  willing  to  copy  the  elegance  of  his  language  *. 
Dionysius,  the  critic,  places  Euripides  among  the  most  pro- 
minent representatives  of  the  'flowery*  kind  of  writing ;  praises 
his  diction  for  its  soft  and  fluent  attractiveness,  and  the  har- 
monious balance  of  its  clauses;   and  compares  it  to  a  gently 
flowing  stream,  or  to  a  picture  in  which  lights  and  shades  are 
imperceptibly  commingled  *.     This  description,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  doubtless  a  true  one ;  the  style  of  Euripides  is  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  its  easy  and  melodious  smoothness. 
At  the  same  time  it  possesses  many  other  striking  merits  which 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  '  flowery '  method  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  lucid,  without  being  commonplace.  Though  frequently 
diffuse,  it  is  capable  at  times  of  intense  force  and  concentration. 
In  the  expression  of  tempestuous  emotion,  and  of  deep  and  tender 
pathos,  it  is  hardly  to  be  excelled.     Above  all,  when  at  its  best, 
it  displays  in  full  perfection  that  supreme  and  unapproachable 
beauty  of  form,  of  which  the  Greeks  alone  possessed  the  secret. 

*  .Sec  Fraccaroli,  De  Euripidis  scri-  diverse  Menandcr.*    On  the  admiration 

bendi  artificio.  of  Philemon  and  Diphilus  for  Euripides , 

'  Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  2  ohh\  y^p  ol  ras  see   Vita   Eur.   p.  7   (Dindf.),    Athcn. 

rpayaphiai    noiovvrts    in   ypuvrai    rbv  p.  422. 

auTov  Tpovoy,  dAAd  .  .  .  rSfv  dpondroa^  •  *  Schol.  Plat.  p.330(Bckke^)•Ap«<^^©- 
(i4^cl/ra(rlK  5<yo  wapd,  rijv  ^Akticriv  i^riv,  <payffs  .  .  .  iiewft^f^HTO  M  rf  <r«wvrctr 
oh  ol  wp6T(poy  ixdafiovy.  Ibid.  c.  I  fi^y  Evptvi^ijy,  fu/i«ia^ai  8*  aitr6y.  Kpa- 
Kk4vT(7ai  y  cS,  i&y  Tis  in  Ttjs  tlwOvlas  rwor  Tls6«<rv;  KOfiif^ds  ru  (pwro  0taffis' 
ZtakUrov  iK\4ywy  crvynB^'  ov^p  Evpt-  \  inroktwrSXoyoSf  yytafuh^ucrrtt,  €i]p«- 
vlirfs  void  Kal  {nriStt^t  vpSrrot,  In  wiSapiaTO<payi(oify.  moI  a^bs  6*  l^ofiO' 
addition  to  this  testimony  of  Aristotle,  koyurtu  Xn;vdf  KaroAaft/SoiWiycur 
the  imitation  of  Euripides  is  an  obvious  "XP^t""*  t^  ahrov  rov  or6fiaTos  r^ 
feature  in  the  fragments  of  the  later  <rrpoyyv\^y  (  rohs  rowt  8*  dyopaiovs 
tragic  poets.  ifrrof  ^  *tc*iyos  voutf. 

'  Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  10.  i.  69  'et  ad-  *  Dion.   Hal.,   Comp.   Verb,   c   23. 

miratus  maxime  est,  ut  saepe  testatur,  The  name  he  gives  to  this  style  is  the 

et  eum    secutus    quamquam   in    opere  dy$rip^  avv9tait. 
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Regarded  as  a  whole  the  language  of  Euridipes  appears 
uniform  and  consistent  in  its  texture.  But  when  examined 
more  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  considerable  diver- 
sities, according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
lyrical  odes  stand  by  themselves.  But  even  in  the  dialogue 
Euripides  may  be  said  to  have  three  varieties  of  style.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  which  he  employs  in  the  narrative  portions 
of  tragedy,  and  in  those  parts  where  the  excitement  and 
pathos  are  less  pronounced.  On  these  occasions  he  follows 
Aeschylus  rather  than  Sophocles  in  the  use  of  grand  and 
pompous  phraseology'.  He  displays,  like  Aeschylus,  a  par- 
tiality for  words  of  sonorous  form,  which  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  verse'.  He  delights,  also,  in  long  picturesque 
epithets  and  grandiloquent  phrases.  Cars  are  '  earth-lreading,' 
shields  are  'iron-backed,'  a  day  is  a  'shining  transit  of  the  sun,' 
sheep  are  'nurslings  of  Parnassian  herbage'.'  This  occa- 
sional strain  of  magniloquence  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Aristophanes,  by  whom  it  is  frequently  ridiculed '.     Though 


in  Euripides 
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tmSiuz-QTu,  Cp.  also  I'hoen.  488  *i4r« 
tpeaifipfiv  I  rupyoiat  irjinrSiv  iiKitiiiair 
t/iaaafiffaafit.  Androm.  99)  /itiiA^V 
waiXiKoit  Siaiyiiaaiv,  lua  ti66-iiC8 
kiiiiaS',ir'airT^Toiitiitt)iiar(imw\iiioBt  \ 
idfitj!  mTofiTKuiTi  Hapraaov  wKattt,  |  S9tv 
wtTpaioy  &XfAa  BiagtvBrjatTOi.  Iph.  Taur, 
1371  Scmit  Si  miiiavTpouiif  laippa' 
■fiaiUroi  (bearing  the  mnrks  of  blows). 
Ibid.  634  ■a)  T^t  iptlas  iyftiiippvror 
fiyos  I  foitfjt  >j«Aioiji|i.  Androm.  16S 
it  xpLWijXiiTiur  I  Ttvxiaa'  x'pi  aailpeVBBV 
'Ax'^VOuRpiaof.  Here.  Fur.  11(19-1173 
iril  SI  aapiit  wtpiBoXai  lic'iiainypi\ 
Ijeivra,  ii6xSiivt  ait  IrXtrTtttiX-iyeir:} 
wDioi/t  itdt'  fl  X^urrai  I)  TptTBijiaroiri  | 
Tv4«uvat  4  ri'-yarrat  f)  TtrpaatlK^  j  cfr- 
Taupon^ifi^  iiit,i)tar  aim  lirpvaa; 

'  E.g.  ihroughool  the  scene  in  ihe 
Achamians.  404-479.  Cp.  416  witXir- 
^To.  4.1^  TtfKiipou  fiatr^fiuTa^  44^  diii\Gt 
\atVan'  inaB/i&r,  479  lAtu  wtjirra  Sm/id- 
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copied  from  Aeschylus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  the 
original  in  vividness  and  imaginative  power.  At  times,  indeed, 
it  seems  more  like  a  mannerism  of  speech,  consciously  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  than  like  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
a  gorgeous  fancy. 

But  Euripides  has  also  another  style,  which  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  poetry, 
and  to  which  Aristophanes  is  obviously  alluding,  when  he  makes 
him  boast  of  having  '  reduced  the  bulk  and  pruned  down  the 
pomposity'  of  tragic  diction \  It  may  be  called  the  'plain' 
style,  and  its  distinguishing  features  are  simplicity  and  absence 
of  ornament.  The  language  it  employs  is  that  of  ordinary 
life;  yet  owing  to  some  subtle  and  indefinable  charm  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  it  strikes  the  finest  chords  of 
emotion*.  In  scenes  of  deep  feeling,  in  tender  dialogues,  and 
pathetic  speeches  and  descriptions,  Euripides  glides  imper- 
ceptibly into  this  natural  way  of  writing,  which  he  uses  with 
overwhelming  effect.  To  reproduce  such  passages  in  a  transla- 
tion would  be  useless ;  their  delicate  beauty  vanishes  with  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  language.  But  we  may  mention 
Medea's  soliloquy  before  the  murder  of  her  children,  Hercules' 
lament  over  his  wife  and  sons,  and  the  description  of  the  dying 
Alcestis,  as  beautiful  examples  of  this  simple  kind  of  pathos  ^ 
The  style  which  we  have  been  describing  is  warmly  commended 
by  Aristotle,  who  regards  Euripides  as  its  inventor*.  Though 
apparently  easy,  yet  to  wield  it  with  effect  is  granted  only  to  the 
highest  genius.    Hence  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Anthology  warns 

*  Kan.    939-941   AXX*  ci;y   wapiXaBov  wilhjs  .  .  .  fifrd  y4  rot  r^v  rtKvoKTwlaaf 

7^v  Ti\vrjv  vapa  aov  ro  wpofTOP  ti^Ovi  |  'HpaxXyjs  4"l^h  Tcfuv  leaitw  H^  ico^inr* 

oi5ov(Tav  vvt^  KOfjiwafffidToay  xal  fiffftarcay  (ff$*   5voi    t§$^,      c^podpa    di^fiwSct    rd 

iwaxOufv,  I  tfj^vava  fAtv  itptSjrriarov  aitr^v  Xtyufityor,    dXkd    fiyonp    Vif/rjX^    t§ 

Kcd  r6  Bopos  dcptiXov.  nXdan, 

^  Longinus  dc  sublim.  c.  40  troAAo2  '  Mtd.  1019  foil.,  Here.  Fur.  1351 

TQfV  ftoir)rwv   .   .    .   Koivoh  Koi  hrmwhtat  foil.,  Ale  152  folL 

Tois  dvufjuiai  Koi  ov5^y  ivayofiivoii  vtpiT'  *  Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  2  M  Scf  AayASycir 

r(iv  (Is  ra  iroXXd  avy^pwiiivoi,  di<i  ft6>ov  woiovvra^,  ical  ft^  hoKUP  X4y*tP  trcvAa- 

rov  <7m-0€tvai    xai    App6ffat  ravra  ofiCJS  cpUrofs  6XXd  vapvicdrws*  rovro  fdp  in^- 

oyKov  Kol  ^cuTTrfpa  Kai  rd  fxij  ravftvol  vov  .  .  .  xA/trrcnu  8'  cS,  kitw  ris  kic  r$f 

ZoKuv  %lvai  vipiiBaXovTOj  leaBdvtp  'AfN-  c/oi^ios  HioXiicTOv  ixXiyw ayvriB^'  Smtp 

aTixpdyrjs  cv  riaiv,  iv  rots  vXciarois  Eifpi*  Eifpiwldfis  voter  Kot  iwiiw^t  wpwrat, 
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his  readers  against  the  folly  of  imitating  Euripides,  'whose 
path,'  he  says,  'though  smooth  and  inviting  to  the  eye,  proves 
rougher,  to  those  who  follow  it,  than  sharp  pointed  caltrops'.' 

The  third  manner,  the  forensic,  prevails  almost  exclusively 
in  those  debates  and  oratorical  contentions  which  Euripides 
seldom  fails  to  introduce'.  In  diction  it  is  sometimes  pompous 
and  ornamental,  sometimes  simple  and  straightforward ;  but 
it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  each  of  the  other  styles  by  its 
strong  and  pronounced  rhetorical  colouring.  The  conscious 
art  of  the  advocate  is  everywhere  apparent.  Sometimes  this  art 
degenerates  into  artifice  and  over-subtlety,  and  produces  those 
'twists  and  contrivances 'of  which  the  comic  poets  complained'. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  speeches  composed  in  this  fashion  are 
striking  specimens  of  oratorical  power,  and  their  force  and 
ai^mentative  skill  were  the  admiration  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  rhetoric '. 

In  spite  of  the  varied  excellencies  of  Euripides,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  carefulness  of  execution  and  finish  of  language 
he  compares  unfavourably  with  Sophocles.  Signs  of  hasty  and 
negligent  composition  are  far  from  infrequent  in  the  work  of  his 
later  period.  Apart  from  occasional  e-'camples  of  loose  and 
ill- constructed  sentences ',  he  is  apt  at  times  to  lapse  into 
a  mechanical  style  of  tragic  diction,  which  takes  the  place  of 
poetic  inspiration,  A  conventional  aspect  is  given  to  the  verse 
by  the  constant  employment  of  certain  stock  phrases  and  forms 
of  expression.  The  word  'dew,'  for  example,  is  repeatedly 
introduced  for  every  kind  of  liquid,  and  the  word  'couch'  is 


'  Anihol,  Pal.  7.  f,o  tt^  Zipmiitu 
trfrr'  IpX"  MT''  inpiXKov  \  BiioBa-n* 
irtpirfiHt  wiior,  iintaSiTa.  \  Ktltj  fiir 
■yap  lU!y  mi  IvippnOiH'  fl»  H  nt  ai- 
Ti^^  [  tiafiaifjjf  \a\iwiiii  Tprjx^riprj  OK&- 
Aoisi. 

'  Cp.  Aristoph.  P«t  534  ro.ijr^( 
ftfiutriw  ttKeoiKSir. 

'  Aristoph.  Rad.  7^5  AyrtXtr/tS^v  nai 
>,oitaiiSit  mJ  arpiK^Sir.  Cp.  B16-818, 
891-894,  556-958.  *=■ 

*  E.g.  Dion Cliryiosi. Or  18.  Quint. 
Init  Ormt.  10.  t.  68. 


'  Cp.  the  long  siring  of  relative 
cUutra  in  Hero.  Fur.  1-7  m  rAr  Ai^i 
viKKfHTixy  oAir  o^ty  BpoTOir,  \  'Apytitm 
'A^i^Tpusw',  tt  'AAxariii  iron  |  hixS'  i 
ntpaiws,  raripa  rJri'  'IIpaji\iout ;  |  tt 
■nioJf  e^flat  ia^ir,  M'  i  y^Trift  \  map- 
Til-  nrix"  fBAoBT«.iK  liynvs'Apt,,] 
taaa'  dpiSfjilv  fAi'for.  o\  KdifiDu  wuKir  \ 
ruaiiniei  ■rafCaii'  waeb/,  Cp.  bIhi  the 
iavolve;!  arrangement  of  the  words  iii 
Hel.  718  tsiniiar  f,  Sr'  2imi>J',  wUr 
ilx''  rvri t\u\avTipatawpiimTi.-ja9' 
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used  no  less  than  twenty-nine  times  in  one  play  as  a  synonym 
for  wedlock  '.  Circumlocutions,  such  as  'circle  of  the  market/ 
and  '  circle  of  the  sun,'  are  hardly  less  common ^  The  practice 
of  repeating  the  same  word  is  often  pushed  to  extremes,  as  in 
his  'holy,  holy  night  .  .  .  hasten,  hasten  on  wings. . .  by  sorrow, 
by  calamity  we  are  ruined,  ruined'.'  Alliteration  and  verbal 
antithesis  are  further  tricks  of  style  in  which  he  indulges  to 
excess  *.  The  presence  of  these  defects  in  certain  plays,  and 
portions  of  plays,  may  be  recognised  and  conceded,  without 
interfering  with  our  admiration  for  his  greatest  productions,  or 
affecting  our  general  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  his  diction. 


§  7.    Moral  and  Religious  Ideas, 

When  Euripides  wrote  for  the  stage,  the  time  had  passed 
away  in  which  it  was  possible  for  an  Athenian  of  education 
to  place  any  credence  in  those  antique  legends  which  formed 


'  E.g.  Hipp.  137  irora/ii9  8p(5(ry.  Iph. 
Taur.  255  lvaXi<^  bpoatp,  IT92  BaXaaa'u^ 
bp6(rc/>.  Iph.  Aul.  182  Hprjycuais  dp6<rots. 
Androm.  167  'AycAffov  hp6ao¥.  The 
words  \ix(K  and  Kixtpov  occur  twenty- 
nine  times  in  the  Helena,  in  various 
senses  connected  with  marriage,  e.g. 
7  \<KTp'  d<p^K€V  AloKov,  30  i/idy  cxh^^^ 
A«xof,    32    i^Tjvfficaai    rdf/i'    'Ak€£dyJip^ 

kixVi  4^  ^^  awaatfu  MfWAfo;  A^x®'>  59 
I'ya  fiij  Kiierp  vrtoarpijooi  tiki  /c.t.A. 

Another  favourite  word  in  Euripides 
is  Kovs,  which  occurs  in  various  con- 
ventional phrases  (e.  g.  yoarifiov  d'  lA- 
Bois  no&x  Ale.  1 153,  ifoi  II  vvf^Aytti 
i»o8a  Hec.  812,  rf  XP^/*'  iv^H^«^  f^^ 
iftuy  ^«  Zofiojy  vo8a  Hec.  977?  irap$4yov 
bfXov  vdda  Orest.  12 17,  dfiapTftr'  d$Ki^ 
Hi,Tpds  voM  Here.  Fur.  336,  (rvr  mrpdi 
puiXuiv  vobi  Hipp.  661. 

The  phrases  (f>wi  &pdy,  ^os  $Xiv€iP 
K.T.X.J  in  the  sense  'to  live,*  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  Euripides,  and  are 
found  nine  times  in  the  Hippolytus 
alone. 

'  *Aynpdi  kvkKos  Orest.  919,  kvkXov 
^Kiov  Hec.  412.     Especially  frequent  is 


his  use  of  the  word  vtvx4  and  its  com- 
pounds, e.g.  KtOatpSfyot  vrvxat  Bacch. 
62,  HrjKiov  vTvxas  Androm.  1277,  i)Aiov 
Ayamxal  Hipp.  601,  a&fMrot  dfufn- 
vrvx^f  ^on  519,  HXrov  wok^pot  Sea- 
nrvxal  Iph.  Taur.  726,  *Axouur  ravAoxoi 
wtptwrvxai  Hec.  1015,  ijXUw  wtptwrvx^d 
Ion  1 516,  &c. 

*  Orest.  174-180  w6ma  vArvta  yv( 
.  .  .  fi6\*  fioAc  MardvTtpos  .  .  .  {nr6  yap 
dkyiuy  {two  rt  avpu^pds  iuHXopi*^*  o/x<>~ 
pitOa.  This  mannerism  becomes  re- 
markably common  in  the  later  pU3rs. 
Fraccaroli  (p.  53)  gives  eighteen  in- 
stances out  of  the  BACchae,  and  thirty- 
nine  out  of  the  Orestes.  Cp.  the  parody 
in  Aristoph.  Thesm.  913  kafi4  /tc,  Aai9c 
ftc,  v6ar  I  vtpi$aX€  Si  X^^-  I  ^P**  ^^ 
lUaoj.     dwayi  fi*  ^707'  ^vay  dway4  /tc. 

*  Iph.  Tanr.  220  dyapun,  drtxyot, 
dwoktSj  &fHXos.  Orest.  195  limyct,  Itfarcr. 
1302  MuVcrc,  oAAvTff,  S/vrvxa  9iaro/m 
^dffyaya  Waivctc.  Phoen.  357  ^poimp 
tZ  Koif  ipponar,  Iph.  Tanr.  202  9va9ai' 
pMy  Satpuur,  889  6doin  dt^diovt.  See 
Fraccaroli  (1.  c.)  for  numerous  further 
examples. 
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the  subject  of  the  tragic  drama.  But  they  still  retained  their 
hold  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  their  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  religious  celebration.  Under  these  circumstances  the  duty  of 
the  tragic  poet,  who  regarded  his  vocation  in  a  serious  light, 
was  one  of  some  difficulty.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  follow 
the  e.xample  of  Sophocles,  and  preserve  an  outward  acqui- 
escence in  the  traditional  beliefs,  while  modifying  their 
incongruities  and  heightening  their  impressiveness.  Euripides, 
however,  was  not  content  to  pursue  such  a  course'.  He  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  monstrosity  of  some  of 
the  ancient  myths  on  which  the  national  religion  was  founded, 
and  in  several  passages  of  his  tragedies  he  subjects  them  to 
the  severest  criticism '.  He  allows  his  characters,  in  these  places, 


'  {>n  Ihe  relifiious  views  of  Earipiiies 
we  Liibker,  Beitriige  lur  Theologic  utid 
Ethik  Ats  Euripidci.  Maigncn,  Moiale 
d'Euripidc.  Dechannp,  Euripide  et 
I'espril  de  iod  theiire,  chaps  i  and  3. 

'  Dr.  Vemll,  in  the  nriking  book 
which  he  has  just  publiihcd  (Enci- 
pldet  the  Rstioaalitt,  Cambridge,  189:^, 
adopts  an  opinion  conueming  the  le- 
l^fioni  aentiments  ot  Eaiipides  which 
JD  many  respecis  U  en tirclj  navel.  He 
cODSiden  thnt  Euripidea  wm  a  sceptic 
of  the  sggresrive  type,  whusu  piincipal 
object  in  writiag  tragedy  was  to  attack 
the  stale  religion,  but  who,  perceiving 
it  would  be  dangeroai  to  pose  as  an 
open  enemy,  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
bb  ends  by  covert  ridicak.  The  plan 
which  be  adopted  was  as  follows.  Id 
dramatiung  a  legend  foi  Ibe  stage  he 
made  an  oulwnrd  show  of  following  the 
Oidinary  Iradition;  but  he  contrived, 
at  the  same  lime,  by  means  o(  vacioas 
ily  hints  and  delicate  innuendo!,  to 
■D^esl  a  ration  a)  istie  eiplanalion  of  the 
miraculous  details,  which  was  calculated 
to  bring  the  whole  £ible  into  contempL 
His  playi.  therefore,  being  constructed 
in  this  faihioii,  contain  in  reality 
t«o  separate  plots— the  oilcnsible  and 
■upetKcinl  plot,  which  wna  miended  to 


satisfy  the  orthodox,  and  Iheralionaliicd 
mndificalion  which  lay  half  concealed 
beneaUi  it,  and  which  the  intelligent 
sceptic  wonid  easily  delect.  It  Was  in 
this  subtle  and  insidian;  method  of 
allnck  that  he  found  congenial  employ- 
ment for  [hat  '  uiisur]>B5sed  and,  it  may 
be,  unsurpassable  »il,'  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  \errn!l,  was  his  greatest 
faculty. 

Dr.  Venall  proceeds  to  illustrate  ibii 
tJieory  by  an  analysis  of  three  ptayt,  the 
Alcestis.  Ion,  and  Iphigeiieia  ui  Tauiis. 
'Vbe  story  of  the  Alcestis,  as  toM  by 
implication,  aiiumei  tbe  following  form. 
Alcestis  never  really  dies  at  all,  but  it 
reduced  to  a  slate  of  coma  by  fear  of 
ihe oracle;  and  hcihusbaod,  who  think* 
bci  dead,  and  is  a^imed  of  his  conduct, 
buries  her  in  haste  lo  iToid  publicity. 
Then  Hercules  who  has  been  enler- 
loined  at  the  palace,  and  become '  very 
dmnk,'  on  hearing  the  news  hosleus  tM 
to  the  tomb,  Gnils  Alceslis  tecoveied 
from  her  trance,  and  nstores  her  to 
Admelas,  The  two  olhcr  plays  aie 
tteateii  in  ihe  same  fashion,  and  an 
oidinary  story  of  real  life  is  extracted 
out  of  their  legendary  details. 

Such  ii  a  brief  11  ale  ment  o(  the  hypo- 
thesis which  Dr.  Vcrrall  has  elaborated 
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to  express  without  reserve  their  indignation  at  the  lust  and 
treachery  of  the  legendary  deities.  '  Is  it  just,'  exclaims  Ion, 
Uhat  the  gods  who  lay  down  laws  for  mankind  should  them- 
selves act  lawlessly?  ...  If  Apollo,  and  Poseidon,  and  Zeus, 
the  lord  of  heaven,  were  to  pay  penalty  for  the  wives  they  have 
ravished,  soon  would  their  temples  be  emptied  of  all  treasure '.' 
No  less  bitter  is  the  complaint  of  Amphitryon  against  Zeus,  for 
his  seduction  of  Alcmene,  and  his  desertion  of  Hercules. 
'Even  I,'  he  says,  'though  but  a  mortal,  surpass  thee  in 
virtue.  I  have  not  betrayed  the  sons  of  Hercules.  As  for 
thee,  thou  knewest  how  to  steal  in  secret  to  the  bed  of 
another's  wife,  but  to  save  thy  friends  thou  knowest  not. 
A  feeble  god,  or  a  treacherous,  art  thou*.* 

Sometimes  the  opinion  is  boldly  advanced  that  these  stories 
about  the  deities  are  mere  inventions,  and  that  mankind  have 
attributed  to  the  divine  beings  their  own  vices  and  passions. 
'Never  will  I  believe,'  says  Hercules,  'that  the  gods  pursue 
unlawful  loves,  or  that  they  throw  their  kindred  into  bonds,  or 
that  one  is  master  of  the  other.  God,  if  he  be  a  true  god,  has 
need  of  nothing.  These  are  but  the  pitiful  fables  of  poets '.' 
In  the  same  way  it  is  occasionally  hinted  that  prodigies  such  as 
the  birth  of  Helen  from  a  swan's  egg,  and  the  sun's  deviation 


at  great  length,  ami  with  much  subtlety 
and    ))enetration.     But    it    is  open   to 
various   objections  which,  as   it   seems 
to  me,  arc  very  difficult  to  overcome. 
If  we  accept  his  view,  we  should  have 
to   believe    that    the   real    purpose   of 
Euripides  had   been  ignored  and  mis- 
interpreted  by  every  critic,  ancient   as 
well   as   mo<iem,   for   more  than    two 
thousand  years.     This  fact  in  itself  is 
a  sufficient  cause  for  hesitation.     More- 
over,  the  anomalies  and  incongruities 
in    the    plays   of  Euripides,  on   which 
Dr.  Verrall    bares  his  conclusions,  are 
not  {;reater  than  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  most   other  works  of  fiction. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  dramas  which, 
if  subjected    to   an   equally   searching 
process  of  dissection,  would  come  out 


unscathed.  These  and  other  objections 
are  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Motley 
in  hb  article  in  the  Classical  Review 
(Nov.  1895,  pp.  407-413  ,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor* 
mation. 

*  Ion  436-451. 

'  Here  Fur.  339-347.  Cp.  frag. 
a66  (the  cruelty  of  Athene  in  permitting 
human  sacrifices). 

*  Here.  Fur.  1341-1346.  Cp.  Iph. 
Taur.  380-391 ,  where  Iphigeneia  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  gods  delight  in 
human  blood,  and  adds  rov%  V  iv$6h\ 
airro^    6vra%    dr0penroKT6rcvi  \  it    rhv 

ydp  oTfuu   haiitovotP   ff&oi    mMu¥,     Cp. 
also  frag.  292  cl  ^coc  n  ZfStOiV  aicxp^i^t 


from  his  course  in  horror  at  the  crime  of  Atreiis,  are  poetical 
fancies'.  Many,  also,  of  the  religious  customs  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  time,  which  were  inconsistent  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  asylum,  and  the 
belief  in  pollution  by  contact  with  murderers,  are  fearlessly 
criticised '. 

But  it  is  against  oracles  and  divinations,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  seers  and  soothsayers,  that  the  attacks  of  Euripides  are  more 
especially  directed.  For  this  animosity  there  was  a  political 
motive.  Delphi,  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  taken 
the  side  of  Sparta  with  open  pa^tiality^  Moreover,  during  the 
debates  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  oracles  and  prophecies  had 
been  lavishly  employed  in  favour  of  the  enterprise'.  Hence  its 
disastrous  termination  excited,  among  the  Athenians,  a  strong 
popular  feeling  against  the  whole  system  of  divination'.  At 
such  a  time  it  was  possible  for  a  poet  to  attack  the  system  with- 
out fear  of  opposition  or  prosecution ;  and  Euripides,  in  many 
plays,  has  given  expression  to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The 
Delphic  oracle,  in  particular,  is  frequently  exhibited  in  an  un- 
favourable light.  Apollo,  the  god  o(  Delphi,  is  represented  in 
the  Ion  as  a  seducer  of  women,  who  endeavours  to  conceal  his 
misdeeds  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  response,  and  who,  after 
his  plot  has  been  discovered,  is  ashamed  to  appear  in  person, 
and  sends  Athene  to  take  his  place'.  The  vengeance  which 
he  exacts  from  Neoptolemus,  when  engaged  in  the  very  act  of 
restitution,  is  described  as  the  conduct  of  a  base  character  who 
'remembers  old  grudges'."  His  incitement  of  Orestes  to  the 
murder  of  his  mother   is   denounced,  in  many  tragedies,  as 

'  Iph.  Aul,  794-SOD.     El.  737-7^5-  'pi'   Tirlt   aiyir   aiiiam.  |  }Afl«    (lu 

'  loD   1311-1319.     Fngi.   166  and  XP^'V  X"'""  t  fitpl"'P<^  .  ■  .  Timm  S' 

1049.  d  Uffraviic  sfN  |  Kavpoi'.Tjr  tppiiof  foiTpii  | 

■  Thnc.  I.  118,  lit  tirar  0iiA>kv -ray  sio  [  .  .  .  nlfin  ^o<- 

■  Plnl.  NictM  C.  13.  Moi  rw  Ipfti  \  ■mroTi  &,mat,h  \  8oira 

*  Thnc.  8.  I.  laTt  iioi  nl  sir  |  rkiiair,  ob  At  mSapq  \ 

*  loo  67-73,  I5ST-ISJ8.    Cp.  in  the  KXiit<i  nuoKic  i^iKiniy.  \  .  .  .  li,  miKAi 
Hme   plaj   CiCDUi'i    [i*thc(Jc   monod;  itfirmii]  ..  .luaita' AAaKotnalli^irail 
(881--931)    in    which     she     denouDCei  tfyia  fnnxa. 
Apolto'i    cruelty   li>»«r>:li   bcttcif  and  '  Androm.  1161-1165. 


her  child  (an)  iioinfir,  i 
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wicked  and  immoraP.  But  the  most  deliberate  and  bitter  of 
all  the  invectives  against  the  art  of  divination  is  contained 
in  the  Helena,  a  play  which  was  produced  shortly  after  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  when  popular  indignation  was  at  its  height. 
'  False  and  worthless/  it  is  there  said,  'are  the  utterances  of 
soothsayers,  nor  is  wisdom  to  be  found  in  flames  of  fire,  or  in  the 
voices  of  the  feathered  tribe.  'Tis  folly  to  hope  that  birds  can 
bring  benefit  to  mortal  men.  .  .  .  Let  us  rather,  at  our  sacrifices, 
beseech  the  gods  to  send  us  blessings,  and  let  us  pay  no 
heed  to  oracles.  .  .  .  Wisdom  and  prudence  are  the  wisest 
soothsayers  ^' 

In  these  and  similar  passages  Euripides  makes  no  secret  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the  grosser  superstitions 
of  the  time.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  frankness,  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  and  purport  of  his  criticisms.  To 
represent  him,  after  the  fashion  of  many  scholars,  as  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  the  national  religion,  and  as  a  satirist  who 
was  perpetually  throwing  contempt  on  the  materials  with  which 
he  had  to  work,  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case '.    The 


'  El.  1 245  ^oiBos  T€  ^oi$ot,  AXA*  &ya^ 
y^p  tar  ifwJs,  |  aiyw'  ao<pos  V  itv  ovk 
ixpriai  aoi  ao^pa  (spoken  by  the  Dios- 
curi). Cp.  ibid.  1302;  Orest.  28-30, 
160,  417  ;  Iph.  Taur.  711-715. 

^  IIcl.  744-757.  Similar  sentiments 
arc  to  be  found  in  Iph.  Taur.  570-575 ; 
Iph.  Aul.  520,  956-958;  Ion  685; 
frai*8.  795  and  973. 

'  Schlcgcl,  Dramatic  Literature,  p. 
117.      Muller's   Literature    of  Greece, 

Dr.  Verrall  goes  much  further  than 
the  older  critics,  and  considers  that  this 
polemical  criticism  of  theology  was  not 
merely  a  frequent  feature  in  the  poetry 
of  Euripides,  but  its  main  object ;  that 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  took  to 
(haniatic  writing,  and  that  aesthetic  and 
poetical  Ixrauty  was  to  him  a  secondary 
consideration  (Euripides  the  Rationalist, 
pp.  81,  2\2j.  Of  course,  the  question 
as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  Euri- 
pides is  one  which  is  hardly  capable  of 


being  settled  by  actual  demonstration, 
and  must  be  left  more  or  less  to  each 
man's  own  opinion.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  more  truth  in  Her- 
mann's \'iew,  that  the  chief  anxiety  of 
Euripides  in  his  dramatic  work  was, 
not  to  inculcate  this  or  that  doctrine, 
but  to  write  a  good  tragedy.  No  doubt 
the  question  of  religious  belief  was  one 
on  which  he  felt  deeply,  and  to  which 
he  constantly  refers,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  course  of  his  plays. 
But  to  suppose  that  he  took  to  the  stage 
for  polemical  reasons,  to  use  it  as 
a  platform  for  the  enunciation  of  his 
sceptical  views,  and  that  huauin  nature 
and  passion  were  of  less  importance  in 
his  eyes  than  theological  criticisms, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  view  for  which 
theie  is  very  little  justification,  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
taken notions  concerning  his  dramatic 
character. 

The  passage  in  Suidas  to  which  Dr. 
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passages  in  which  he  attacks  the  credibility  of  the  legends  are 
not  so  numerous  as  is  often  supposed.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  majority  of  his  plays  is  to  inculcate  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  established  forms  of  belief.  The  Hippolytua  and  the 
Bacchae  are  well-known  examples,  which  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  mention,  and  which  were  composed  with  the  express  purpose 
of  exemplifying  the  disastrous  results  of  intellectual  pride,  and 
contempt  for  the  ordinary  convictions  of  mankind.  Other  dramas, 
less  commonly  read,  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Throughout 
the  Heracleidae  the  prosperity  of  Athens  is  described  as  the 
result  of  her  piety  and  veneration  for  the  gods '.  Demophon, 
her  ruler,  is  guided  in  ail  his  actions  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
religious  observance,  whence  his  confident  expectation  of  victory', 
Theseus  in  the  Supplices  exhibits  the  same  characteristics'; 
and  in  various  other  plays  this  reverence  for  things  divine  is 
emphatically  represented  as  the  sole  source  of  happiness'. 
Moreover,  even  in  those  tragedies  where  the  gods  are  most 
Vcrrallappcaliiinot  tmcinwhichmudi      part  of  ihe  general  ntlack  on  Peride* 


conlidence  can  be  placei!,  and  ■ 
haie  been  compiled  by  some  commeti- 
Utot  without  due  teg:ird  for  cbiooolog?. 
It  runs  u  iaXloms—fitart  ti  rd  wpwra 
^aripiipin.  ijra  /inBijr^i  Dpoiiicov  ftir  it 
Tcti    firjTopiKoii,   lafupirow   bi    tr    rots 

'AwafayupoB  roE  KAo  fojJir/ou'  M  Tpayi/h 


><'    Sfi, 


ftavC' 


Tiie  earlier  stalement,  which 
icpiesentg  Enrtpidea  as  ihc  pupil  of 
Piodicos  in  rhetoric,  and  of  Socrates  in 
philoBoph}'.  is  clearly  an  anachronism. 
As  for  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  we 
know  that  Euripides  was  botn,  at  the 
latest.  In  480.  and  that  he  bci;aji  to 
write  tragedies  iu  his  eighleenlh  year, 
whi^h  brings  us  down  to  about  ^6i. 
Hut  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  position  of  AnaKagoras  had  been 
imperilled  bj  his  philosophical  specula- 
liona  at  as  larlj  a  period  as  this  I  His 
trial  for  inijiicly  look  place  at  a  much 
ktcr  date,  tonatds  the  commencement 
of  the  reIo])oiiDesiiui  nar,  and  formcJ 


,Grote,  vol.  V.  p.  365), 

'  Cp.  Heracleid.  got-gog  Ix'"  l'^ 
Tif',  &  wiSis.  Witaiw  I  00  xri  »°"  f^ 
d^AjoSoi  I  Tiiiar  Siois-  i  )j  /if/  a( 
ifiamii/  I  iyyvs  fUina*  iKaifn  |  3(iir>'i>- 

'  Heracleid.  J38,  3-,»,  164,  766-769. 

'  Suppl.  594-596  l*  iti  iiiror  fux, 
Totn  Stoii  ixf",  £»«  1  ti^*  aSB«niu- 
Tavnt  -jAf  (vtuyf  ifiai  \  tiflji'  Uiaato' 
dpiT^  V  d48)k  fiffi.  I  Cp.  lia-'Sr. 
JJ9-331- 

'  K.  g.  fiag.  3i|j  is  aiir  Stoiai  Toii 
iro^inr  mmV  S6pv  |  iiTponj*ill'aj  xph' 
Frag.  853  Tfrtir  tlalr  upirnl  ris  xffi/y 

71  (piiooi'Tut  Tfta^v  I  riiiavs  t>  koh-uIu 
'EAAaltoi'  «al  Toura  tpSiv  \  toKXieror 
t(tit  aTl.pn,Br  tiKXtUt  Ati.     Here.  For. 

Sr^Tos  Siv.  \  S-ppora  Kifor  oiiparitir 
l/axiipaiy  nariBa*-'.  I  ^:  ^'  "v  oSirovair 
etui.  Cp.  also  Here.  Knr.  77*.  Hel. 
1014-1027.  Fraei.  ass.  835-  99". 
1015,  1076,  10711  (in  Nauck'i  second 
edilion). 
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severely  assailed,  their  conduct  is  generally  vindicated  in 
the  end '.  Creusa,  in  the  Ion,  admits  at  last  the  justice  of 
Apollo,  and  his  *  temple-gates  and  shrines  once  more  seem 
beautiful  to  her'.*  The  Orestes  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
conclude  with  a  similar  justification  of  Apollo's  wisdom '.  In 
many  plays,  also,  where  the  legend  would  seem  to  invite  cen- 
sure, Euripides  is  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Thus  in  the  Phoenissae  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide  not  a 
word  is  uttered  in  condemnation  of  the  divine  ordinance  which 
demanded  a  human  sacrifice  as  the  price  of  victory. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Euripides 
can  justly  be  described  as  an  enemy  of  the  national  religion ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  No  doubt  the  freedom  of  his  utterances  may 
have  occasionally  given  offence,  and  one  or  two  traditions  have 
been  preserved  concerning  the  indignation  with  which  certain 
passages  in  his  dramas  were  received.  But  the  charges  brought 
against  him  were  directed,  in  almost  every  case,  against  the 
ethical,  and  not  the  theological,  teaching  of  his  plays,  and  were 
easily  refuted  by  Euripides*.  Apart  from  the  partial  and 
biassed  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  there  is  only  one  recorded 
instance  in  which  religious  scepticism  was  made  the  subject  of 


*  Dr.  Verrall  regards  these  pious 
terminations  as  a  mere  concession  to 
the  orthodox,  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sions, in  case  they  began  to  feel  an 
uneasy  suspicion  as  to  the  poet's  real 
intention. 

*  Ion  1 595-1 62 2  ^cp.  Athene's  words 
to  Creusa,  riv^a*  ovv^k  ivKoytU  Bttv 
Utra^aKova*'  dci  -wort  \  ^xfiovta  fikv  tcL 
Torv  OtSfy  vc^f  is  rtkos  5*  ov«  de$€vrj. 
Cp.  also  the  final  utterance  of  the 
chorus,  Of  Acis  Arjrovs  t*  ^AtoAAov, 
X^tp'  oT^  5'  iXavvtrat  \  avfttf>opaii  cJkos, 
atfioPTa  baifjiovas  Oapauw  xp(Sfy). 

^  Orcst.  1665;  Iph.  Taur.  1475. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  people  were 
moved  to  indignation  by  an  impious 
speech  in  the  Ixion,  and  by  some  lines 
in  praise  of  wealth  in  the  Danae ;  and 


that  Euripides  defended  himself  in  each 
case  by  pointing  to  the  sequel  of  the 
play  and  the  eventual  fate  of  the  bad 
characters  (Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.  c.  4  ; 
Seneca,  Epist.  115.  14).  Aristotle  also 
relates  (Rhet  3.  15)  that  in  a  certain 
law-suit  about  taxes  Euripides  was 
charged  with  impiety  by  his  opponent 
because  of  the  well-known  line  in  the 
Ilippolytus  (613  ^  '^XStaa*  dtuufAOx',  ^ 
6i  ipp^v  dv^fioTos) ;  and  that  his  reply 
consisted  of  a  protest  against  the  un- 
fairness of  raising  questions  of  that 
kind  in  the  law-courts.  These  and 
similar  charges  all  depend  on  the 
same  fallacy — that  of  attributing  to 
the  poet  sentiments  which  he  places  in 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  for  dra- 
matic reasoQs. 
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n  (his 


complaint'.  And  that  the  popular  outcry  against  him  ( 
occasion  was  due  rather  to  temporary  causes,  than  to  any  per- 
manent reeling  of  mistrust,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  continued 
popularity,  and  by  the  honours  which  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
both  before  and  after  his  death'.  Indeed,  if  his  altitude 
towards  the  established  creed  had  been  of  that  uniformly  hos- 
tile character  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him,  and  if  the  constant 
object  of  his  piays  had  been,  in  the  language  of  Aristophanes,  to 
persuade  the  people  that  'there  are  no  gods,'  it  is  certain  that 
he  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  exhibit  continuously  at 
a  religious  festival  like  the  Dionysia'.  No  doubt  the  Athenians 
allowed  considerable  latitude  to  their  dramatists  in  the  treatment 
and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  legends.  But  their  tolerance 
would  hardly  have  gone  so  iar  as  to  allow  the  production  of 
plays  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  undermining  the  whole 
structure.  Nor  had  Euripides  any  such  desire.  His  views  are 
probably  expressed  in  that  passage  of  the  Electra,  in  which, 
after  the  truth  of  one  of  the  fables  has  been  called  in  question, 
it  is  added  that  'such  tales  of  fear  are  salutary  to  mortals  in 
upholding  the  worship  of  the  gods  '.'  He  was  conscious  of  the 
value  of  the  established  religion,  but  desired,  like  Pindar  before 
him,  and  Plato  after  him,  to  purify  it  of  its  grosser  elements; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  against  the  existence  of  the  gods,  as 


'  riut.  Amator.  c.  IJ  iitoittt  i^iroii  /iwpoi 
rir  tipiwtijtr  ui  iSoptiB^h]  wBaia&itimt  howe 
ifXiiy  rflt  MiAiB'iBmjt  fmiM)!  ■  7.tiit  tarts 
i  Zce't.  oit  '^p  oTSa  vA^  Xil^fi,*  ^itoAa- 
fl<l»  Bi  X"?^  4*Ad^  <!AAaf(  rir  inixer 
in  tSf  fiypavToi,  •  Ziiit,  an  X/Aktoi  t^e 
aXjlBilal  E»D.' 

'  Ser  ]>  217,  The  tnnlilion  ihat  he 
wai  made  pHcst  of  Apollo,  if  Hue,  U 
tspeciall)'  iignificant  in  ihis  connciioQ. 

*  Arisloph.  Theim.  451  riii/s  Sripns 
irawinmif  ovk  i!mu  tfiotit.  Appsrenlljr 
there  U  a  rcfcrence  to  the  lines  in  the 
tlellefopbon  {Img  jB6  Vieir  rit  tim 
^t'  if  oipof^  0tov^ ;  |  o^iv  tlaiv,  o£« 
ttv',  tt  Til  itffiirtair  9iAfi  {  ^i)  rfi  mAoiy 


iff  xp'i*^^*  AuTfr.  It  is  evident, 
however,  thai  this  pn stage  did  aol 
eijireH  the  geneial  purport  of  the  play, 
but  viii  inserted  for  dtamntic  icuons. 
Liiter  on  Bellerophon  nsed  very  differ- 
ent language,  when  prrpnitng  ioi  death 
(frag,  i't  i'f  •'(  P'uut  ^J'  liatait, 
W  ^a»'.  M  1.  T.  X.I  The  moral  of  the 
drama  stems  to  have  been  thai  the 
prosperity  of   the   wicked  is  unsia1>lc 

'  El.  737-745  Kiit-nt.  riv  il  tiviiy  [ 

fffucpdr  nf'  l^oif'  tx«.  I  (rrpi^m   .  , 
ipoBipni    a  BpoTWai  )iv9oi  [  tipint  rpii 
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against  the  cruelty  and  immorality  which  were  popularly  ascribed 
to  them,  that  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed.  Whether  his 
policy  was  a  wise  one,  and  whether  this  satirical  analysis  of  the 
more  flagrant  absurdities  of  the  mythology  would  not  tend 
rather  to  encourage  scepticism  than  to  purify  belief,  is  another 
question  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss. 

Beneath  the  mythical  framework  in  which  his  tragedies  are 
enclosed,  Euripides  allows  us  not  infrequent  glimpses  into  his 
own  personal  feelings  and  speculations  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  universe  and  of  human  destiny.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially of  a  religious  and  meditative  cast.  His  wistful  yearning 
after  truth  is  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  his  choruses  in 
which  he  beseeches  Zeus,  'the  ruler  of  all  things,'  to  'send 
light  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  those  who  would  fain  be  fore- 
warned whence  sorrow  springs,  and  where  evil  has  its  root, 
that  they  may  know  what  deity  to  implore,  and  so  obtain  rest 
from  their  troubles '.'  But  his  convictions  on  these  great  sub- 
jects are  less  fixed  and  abiding  than  those  of  Sophocles,  and 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  purpose  of  his  tragedies. 
The  dominant  tone  is  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty*.  He 
follows  first  one  guide,  then  another.  His  receptive  mind 
welcomes  with  delight  such  doctrines  as  by  their  beauty  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  the  imagination.  But  he  adheres  to  no 
single  system,  and  his  speculations  are  those  of  a  poet  rather 
than  of  a  scientific  thinker.  Yet  some  account  of  his  changeful 
opinions,  though  hardly  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
his  tragedies,  will  be  of  interest  as  a  picture,  not  only  of  his 
own  mind,  but  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

As  to  the  existence  of  some  great  primal  cause,  which  men 
call  God,  he  appears  to  feel  no  doubt.  'Who,'  he  asks,  'on 
beholding  all  these  works  can  fail  to  perceive  the  presence  of 


*  Frag.  912.  ^co/.     Frag.  391   oIk  iariv  oMv  x*^^ 

'  Cp.  Hel.  1 1 37-1 139  S  Ti  $t6sy  4  fi^  6t^fi&*ois  $tw'  \  <r9oM(ofur  8^   96XX 

Otos,  4  T^  p4fT0Vf  I  T(9  <pvaiy  iptw^cas  inr*  iXvlHofi^fftdTiftf  \  vorovr  Ixorrct,  ov8^ 

fipoTo/y  I  fAOKpSraTor  vlpai  rfiptv ;  Orest.  cIS^cs    ffa^s.     Cp.    also    frags.    480, 

418  bov\fvofi«y  $€oiSf  6  ri  9ot*  tlalr  0/  795. 
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the  Almighty,  or  to  thrust  far  away  the  crooked  wiles  of  those 
philosophers  whose  baneful  tongiie  discourses  at  random  about 
invisible  things'?'  But  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this 
first  cause  all  is  darkness.  Sometimes,  with  Anaxagoras,  he 
believes  it  to  be  Mind,  'the  self  begotten,"  that  'embraces 
universal  nature,'  and  inhabits  the  soul  of  each  individual  man '. 
Sometimes  it  is  Air,  'stretching  boundlessly  on  high,  and 
enfolding  the  earth  in  its  pliant  arms'.'  Sometimes,  again,  in 
default  of  more  certain  knowledge,  he  calls  it  Necessity'. 

But  while  believing  in  the  existence  of  some  supreme  being, 
he  is  doubtful  how  far  this  being  interferes  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  He  has  often  'pondered  in  his  heart  whether  it  be 
Chance  or  God  that  regulates  human  fortune,'  but  can  find  no 
clear  or  certain  answer".  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  passages 
where  the  question  is  referred  to,  the  existence  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  that  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good,  is 
strenuously  asserted'.  But  sentiments  of  this  kind  had  come 
to  be  part  of  the  conventional  language  of  the  tragic  stage,  and 
might  be  placed  with  dramatic  propriety  in  the  mouths  of  the 
characters,  without  implying  any  certain  conviction  on  (he  part 
of  Euripides,  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Bellerophon,  the  notion  of  divine  government  is  scornfully 


'  Frag.  913. 

'  Frag,  1018  i  i-oSi  T^fi  iiim*  it 
IniTTfi  fl.it.  Cic  Tusc.  I.  j6  'crgn 
Uiimtis,  ut  ego  dicu,  divioDS  esl,  nl 
Enripldea  audel  dicere,  deuscal.'  Troid. 
SSj  EoTit  wor'tl  iru,taaTiwaaTos  ilSivoi, 
I  Z(iit,  fFT  iraytt)  i^atm  i}ti  mil 
BfrSit-  ClemenB  Alex.,  Sltom.  p.  717 
It  ti  T^  ntipit^  CpdimTi  ml  liSt  rpa-jv- 
ItZ-  '  %i  rov  alirotfua  rir  if  a!ff</)i'»p  | 
^tiffv  im"-a*  •pi"'"  iiinKiiiue-  \  hr  wipt 
liirf&iK.T^.'  hma^fiprhyirjiaarpiir 
rmit  d'fniVH'.  The  Feirithoim,  boucver, 
was  aacribed  by  some  of  the  ancknt 
critics  tci  Critiu  (Atb«n.  p.  496^. 

'  Frag.  941  Jpf  I  tSv  v^af  riri'  Swii- 
por  aleipa  \  lal  -nr  ripif  ?j;o*fl"  Irypa'.s 
iv  dy«iUa<i :  [  Toiror  yip,(t  Z^m,  Tcii'S' 
^dE  eiir.     Frag.  877  dW  olflV  ''•"" 


ft™.      So    fnig.    919.      In   frag.    487. 
bowevet,  air  is  dcscritied  aa  the  alrijirit 


Troad,  8S5  Zius.  tit'  irAym)  ^1 
I  rovt  PpBTam.     Cp.  Hel.  5(4, 


Ale. 


"  Frag.  901.  Cp.  Hec  488-491  Si 
Ztv,  Ti  Kiioi ;  irurt^  e  iiBpiiwoot  Apdv ; 
I  (  8of<»  dX^ui  rrftli  nMT^ofioi  jii-nir  | 
^(1/)^,  S(Ut<ni>Tili  taiiultur  tlriu  fltos,  | 
rixv  I  '*  "!'''<>  t6x  flporoi'i  iwiaitatniy  ; 
C p.  also  frag.  900. 

■  Ion  1610-1613.  Snppl.  594-S97, 
7,H-7J6-  H«c.  Fur.  Tf.y-'ji'i.  771. 
Phoen.  156-160.  Baccli.  881-891. 
Ftags.  jja.  J13,  J5S,  3Si.  J9'i  9°*. 
835,9l8lNaiiclt's  Trag.  Graec.  Frag., 
second  edition). 
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rejected  ;  and  the  speaker  points,  in  proof,  to  the  prosperity  of 
tyrants,  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  *.  But 
here  again  the  passage  is  clearly  inserted  only  for  dramatic 
reasons,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  play,  as  appears  from 
other  fragments,  is  to  show  that  'the  happiness  of  the  wicked  is 
unstable  ^'  The  real  sentiments  of  Euripides  are  seen  rather 
in  those  expressions  of  doubt  and  perplexity  to  which  he  occa- 
sionally gives  utterance.  The  prevalence  of  evil  was  a  problem 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  insoluble.  His  hopes  as  well  as 
his  difficulties  are  embodied  in  the  chorus  of  the  Hippolytus, 
where  it  is  said  that  'the  thought  of  God's  Providence,  as  it 
enters  the  heart,  mightily  assuages  sorrow ;  but  when  I  think 
to  understand  it  aright,  I  am  left  at  fault,  on  beholding  the 
fortunes  and  the  deeds  of  mankind  \' 

The  influence  of  Anaxagoras  on  the  mind  of  Euripides  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  is  seen  still  further  in  his  love  of 
physical  science,  in  which  he  follows,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
teachings  of  his  master*.  He  describes  the  world  as  originally 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  Earth  and  Air  were  first  evolved  from  the 
amorphous  mass,  and  by  their  marriage  begot  all  created  things. 
Air  is  the  'father  of  men  and  gods.'  Earth,  'receiving  in  her 
womb  the  watery  drops  of  rain,  brings  forth  mortal  men,  brings 
forth  herbage,  and  the  tribes  of  wild  beasts,  whence  with  justice 
she  is  called  the  mother  of  all  things.'  Nothing  is  destroyed ; 
death  is  only  a  dissolution  into  primitive  elements.  *  The  earthy 


*  Frag.  286. 

*  Ibid.  303. 

'  Hipp.  1102-1107. 

*  The  older  critics,  such  as  Valkenaer 
(Diatribe  in  Eur.  pp.  2 5- 1 44 \  were 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
Anaxagoras  on  Kuripides,  as  Decharme 
:Euripide,  p.  36  foil.)  has  clearly  shown. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  Nile's  over- 
flow in  Hel.  i~3  is  not  peculiarly 
Anaxagorean,  but  appears  already  in 
Aeschylus,  frag.  293.  The  0<i\os 
d\v<T€ffi  xp^^*^^^  TtraiUva  of  Orest. 
982  is  in  all  probability  not  the  sun 
(the  Xi$os  did-nvpoi  of  Anaxagoras),  but 


the  rock  su8f>ended  over  the  head  of 
Tantalus ;  although  it  is  true  that, 
according  to  Diog.  Laert.  a.  10,  the 
sun  was  called  a  xpvaca  fiStXos  in  the 
Phaethon.  At  the  same  time  Wila- 
mowitz  appears  to  go  too  far  in  denying 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  Anaxagorean 
doctrine  in  Euripides  (Analect.  Eur.  p. 
163  foil.).  The  instances  given  in  the 
text  are  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Though  Euripides  has  no  fixed  opinions, 
and  sometimes  follows  his  master, 
sometimes  abandons  him,  still  his 
occasional  indebtedness  cannot  be 
disputed. 
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returns  to  earth,  the  ethereal  is  restored  to  the  vault  of  heaven,' 
and  thus  in  course  of  time  they  both  combine  into  new  shapes 
and  forms.  All  these  theories  are  a  reproduction  of  the 
teachings  of  Anaxagoras,  and  are  expounded  in  verses  of 
supreme  beauty'.  But  the  atoms  of  Anaxagoras,  infinite  and 
homogeneous,  which  form  the  ultimate  basis  of  matter,  have  no 
place  in  the  descriptions  of  Euripides.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
follows  Empedocles  in  introducing  Love  as  the  great  motive 
principle  in  creation.  '  It  is  Love  which  causes  Earth  to 
yearn  for  rain,  when  the  parched  ground,  barren  with  drought, 
has  need  of  moisture.  It  is  Love  which  makes  the  sacred 
Heaven,  swollen  with  rain,  to  sink  into  the  lap  of  Earth.  And 
when  these  twain  are  commingled,  they  beget  and  nourish  all 
things'.'  This  brief  account  of  the  physical  theories  of 
Euripides  illustrates  the  eclectic  character  of  his  specula- 
tions, and  his  predilection  for  everything  which  was  grand, 
imaginative,  and  poetical. 

As  to  the  state  beyond  the  grave,  only  vague  surmises  are 
to  be  found  in  Euripides.  The  body  returns  to  earth,  and  the 
soul,  'quenched  like  a  falling  star,'  vanishes  into  the  air  from 
whence  it  came '.  Whether  it  there  retains  individual  con- 
sciousness is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  '  darkness  veils  in 
impenetrable  clouds.'  At  times  he  seems  inclined  to  hold,  with 
Heracleitus,  that  the  present  life  is  really  death,  and  that  death 
is  an  awakening  to  a  nobler  existence*.  The  doctrine,  also, 
of  future   rewards   and   punishments  is  asserted  or  suggested 


'  Fnigs.  4S4,  8J9,  IDJ3  (in  Naock's 
second  edition'.  The  origia  of  tlic 
world  oul  of  Chaos,  and  the  in- 
deJlructibihty  of  mau«.  are  un- 
duubtedJy  Anaiagoteiui  doctrines.  De- 
cbaime.  however  (EoritiiJc,  p.  39). 
deaies  that  the  raactions  here  iissigned 
to  Air  and  Fjutb  havo  any  coualtriparl 
in  his  leachia);s.  But  cp.  Irenaeus 
ftdv.  ilaer.  2.  14  ■  AniKagntsB  anteiu. .. 
dogmatiuivil  facta animalia  decidentibui 
e  coelo  in  terrom  scminibus."  Tbcoph. 
Hist.  Planl.  3.  3  'Kfoiaiipat  fiiv  rir 
Ufa  tirtsr  ^vaia/r  tx''"  aripjiaTa  (oi 


'  Frag  898. 

*  Siippl.s;3"<'!p>*')'-"p^iBi«t'(>a.  I 
ri  oifia  8'  ii  -^r.  Frag,  971  6  V  apfi 
ftiAAiu*   oipM    B.oit(ri)t    Eirait    |   ojsriip 

'  Fmg.  638  Tit  B'  olJfi'  il  Ti  (7»  Ii4r 
ioTi  MarBatar.  |  ri  KarturtiV  tl  ^v 
Kaia  yofiifTOi  ;  Hipp.  I94-I97  Suatpoi- 
Tii  Hi  •fairuiitS'  Errt;  |  revi'  in  toSto 
OTiXBuieiTAffir,  I  a>' Unipeaiiv^i' fAAov 
Biirnv  {  K^ic  dniSfltir  tAt  iwi  70(01. 
Cp.  alw  frag.  833. 
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in  one  or  two  passages  \  But  in  other  places  a  different 
opinion  prevails.  When  a  man  dies,  it  is  said,  he  'vanishes 
into  nothing,'  and  becomes  'as  though  he  had  never  been 
born  ^ ; '  and  there  is  '  no  happiness '  beyond  the  grave '.  The 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  even  described  as  a  fear- 
inspiring  creed  ;  for  'if  sorrows  await  men  after  death,  I  know 
not  where  one  should  turn  for  refuge,  since  death  is  reckoned 
the  mightiest  healer  of  affliction  \' 

Euripides,  like  Sophocles,  is  often  supposed  to  have  taken 
a  pessimistic  view  of  human  destiny,  and  many  passages  may 
be  collected  from  his  writings  to  the  effect  that  'life  is  but 
calamity,'  and  that  '  it  is  better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been 
born '.'  Above  all,  there  are  the  pathetic  lines  in  which  he  says 
that  'we  should  weep  when  a  man  is  born  into  the  world, 
because  of  the  sorrows  that  await  him ;  but  when  he  dies  and 
rests  from  his  labours,  we  should  bear  him  forth  to  burial  with 
joy  and  gladness'.'  Still,  the  significance  of  these  utterances, 
taken  from  a  long  series  of  tragedies,  should  not  be  overrated. 
Much  more  important  is  the  long  speech  in  the  Supplices,  where 
the  whole  question  is  discussed,  and  where  Euripides  appears 
to  be  stating  his  deliberate  opinion.  He  decides  that  on  the 
whole  the  good  outbalances  the  evil  in  human  life.  'Some 
men,'  he  tells  us,  'assert  that  there  is  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
joy  upon  the  earth.  A  diverse  opinion  is  mine  ;  for  I  hold  that 
the  good  exceeds  the  evil.  Were  it  not  so,  we  had  ceased 
to  live^' 

§  8.    Political  and  Social  Opinions. 

The  fondness  of  Euripides  for  philosophical  digressions  has 
already  been  noticed  as  one  of  his  characteristics.     Like  the 

*  Hcl.  1013  1016  «a2  T^p  ricis  rSivV  *  Troad.  631-633.     Iph.  Aul.  1250. 

icri  7oU  T«  vipTfpois  |  ica}   roTs  dywOfv  Frag.  533. 

vaaiv  avBponroii*     6  vov%  |  rStv  learOavlv-  *  Orcst  I084. 

roiv  Q  filv  ovy  yv^nriy  8'  ^x'*  I  ^^t^fov^  *  Heracleid.  591-596. 

ili  dOayarov  alBip   ifivta^.     Ale  743-  '  e.  g.  Hipp.   190.     Ale.  80a.     Iph. 

746  xatpf   vp6<pp<ur  at  x^^^^^^  ^'  '^pMV^  Anl.  161.    Iph.  Taur.  57a.   Frags.  285, 

I  'Aiiiji  Tf  Jf'xoir  •  c(  U  Ti  icdurcr  |  vXiov  908,  966. 

far'   dyaBots,  rovrojw  fxtTtxovc*  |  'AiSov  •  Frag.  449. 

yvfupy  vap€Sp«vo(S.  *  Suppl.  195-218. 
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•other  dramatists  of  the  fifth  century  he  regarded  tragedy  as  an 
instrument  of  instruction,  and  the  tragic  poet  as  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  to  the  common  people '.  But  while  the  lessons  of  the 
older  poets  had  been  enforced  in  the  deep  religious  motive 
which  ran  through  the  whole  play,  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen, 
adopts  a  diiferent  method.  He  lays  far  less  emphasis  on  the 
general  purport  of  his  dramas,  and  conveys  his  teaching  in 
the  way  of  occasional  maxims  and  discussions,  with  which  the 
dialogue  is  profusely  strewn.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  gnomic 
reflexion,  almost  every  important  question  of  political,  moral, 
and  social  science  being  reviewed  or  debated  in  one  place 
or  another.  Much  of  this  moralising  is  of  the  conventional 
type,  and  possesses  no  features  of  special  interest.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  collect  together  in  the  present  section 
some  of  his  more  characteristic  ideas,  in  which  his  individual 
temperament  is  best  displayed. 

As  far  as  political  theories  are  concerned ',  he  re-echoes  the 
ordinary  Athenian  detestation  of  tyranny  and  oligarchy,  and 
the  Athenian  enthusiasm  for  democratic  institutions".  Free- 
dom is  a  '  priceless  name,'  and  the  man  who  enjo3's  it,  though 
poor  otherwise,  has  a  'great  possession'.'  The  advantages  of 
democracy  are  eloquently  described  by  Theseus  as  consisting  in 
equal  laws,  free  speech,  protection  from  outrage,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  talent'.  But  the  democracy  favoured  by  Euripides 
is  to  be  of  a  moderate  type,  in  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  have 
excessive  influence'.     The  rich  are  always  'striving  to  increase 


'  Cp.  the  story  in  V«l.  Man.  3.  7.  I, 
thnl  wben  the  people  clamoarcd  Bgninsl 
K  passage  in  one  o(  his  pUys,  uid 
demandeil  thai  It  should  be  struck  out, 
he  came  forward  and  lold  them  that  his 
busians  wai  to  tench,  aod  not  lo  he 
taught  ('  progreuus  in  iccnam  dixit  w  ut 
cum  doceret,  non  nt  ab  co  discerct, 
componere  lolere.')  ThUtate,  whether 
tme  or  not.  at  any  nUe  expresses  the 
feelings  of  Ihc  old  tragic  poets  in  regard 
to  their  Tocation.  Cp.also  Aristoph.Ran. 
10.^4- [05&  lou  lii*  lAp  niiapioiiii*  J  tsti 


'  Sec  Schenk-1,  Die  politischcn  An- 
schaDUngen  des  Euripides  [Zcit-chrifl  fiir 
die  bsterreichischen  Gjrmnasien.  lS6t, 
pp.  357  foil.,  48.5  foU.I.  Dcchannc, 
Euriplde,  p.  1S5  foil. 

■  Cp.  Suppl.  138.  4i9-4.1'>  444-«6, 
^F°-MS-    l™  6i'-63'.     Hij.p.  1013- 

'  frag.  J7S- 

*  Suppl.  419-455. 

'  Frag.  616  ftqfifi  U  fit'"  "^  iuBf- 
TiSoiIi  tfiros  I  ^iiT  ai  wwuDgjE,  wXtuTor 
tm/ior  TiMi.    Suppl.  J44. 
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their  wealth';  the  poor,  'cheated  by  the  tongues  of  bad 
leaders/  are  ever  ready  to  attack  the  wealthy  classes '.  More- 
over a  humble  labourer,  however  intelligent,  has  no  leisure  to 
devote  to  politics,  and  is  easily  led  astray  by  the  demagogues, 
whose  plausibility  and  unscrupulous  ambition  are  frequently 
denounced  by  Euripides'.  It  is  in  the  middle  class  that  he 
places  his  trust,  and  especially  in  the  class  of  farmers —men  who 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  and  seldom  visit  the  city  and  the 
market-place,  and  who,  'though  not  beautiful  in  shape,'  are 
'courageous,  shrewd  in  argument,  and  honest  and  blameless 
in  their  lives  \' 

Many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Euripides  appear  to  refer 
to  contemporary  politics,  and  one  or  two  of  his  plays  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  with  a  political  purpose.  But  the 
allusions  are  all  so  indefinite,  afler  the  manner  of  Greek 
tragedy,  that  no  very  certain  conclusions  can  be  deduced.  The 
general  result  is  to  show  that,  though  he  occasionally  displays 
a  patriotic  hatred  of  Sparta,  his  prevalent  feeling  throughout 
the  Peloponnesian  Wai  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  that  he  was 
never  a  blind  adherent  of  the  war  party,  as  he  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  been.  The  Heracleidae,  which  was  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  been  described  by  some 
critics  as  a  political  drama,  written  in  favour  of  Pericles  and  his 
policy.  In  this  play,  no  doubt,  the  Athenians  are  represented 
as  successfully  resisting  the  unjust  demands  of  a  Peloponnesian 
state.  But  they  enter  on  the  war  with  reluctance,  and  their  senti- 
ments are  all  in  favour  of  peace*.  Moreover  the  Cresphontes, 
which  was  produced  at  the  same  time,  contains  a  chorus  which 
is  inspired  by  the  most  passionate  desire  for  repose  and  tran- 
quillity*.    It  can  hardly  be  contended,  therefore,  that  in  these 

*  Suppl.  338-243.  KtiXXiffra /iOMapoiv  SHtTf  \  {ii\6s  fUH  ci^ty 
^  Ibid.    232-237,  413-416,  420-422.       in  xp€ii^i{ttf,  \  Uioiiea  9i  /t^l  wpip  w^roif 

Orcst.902-9oS.    Hec.  354-357.    Hipp.  \{fw€pfid\^  lAtyfjpat,  \  vpipc^x'piwffn^ 

989.  v/MNTidciy  &pay  \  im2  leakXtx^povs  uot9i»  | 

^  Suppl.  344,  345  TpiSnf  bk  ftoipw^'v  ^X<Mrrc^<iyouv  re  «aS;/iovf .  |  2iPi /km ,  viSmi, 

fi4aq>  auf^ti  iroAcir  |  icoffftop  ifwXioffowr*  w&XtP, 

tvriv*  h   ri^ji  96\tf.    Crest.  91 7-932.  The  date  of  the  Cresphontes  has  been 

*  Sec  especially  Hcraclcid.  371-380.  ingeniously   deduced    by    Wilamowitz 
"  ^r-^g-  453  *ifn*^  fiaBvwKovTt  Koi  \  (Hermes,  ii,  p.  301)  from  a  pasiage  in 
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two  dramas  Euripides  appears  as  a  fomeiiter  of  war.  And  at 
a  late  date  his  Erectheus,  with  its  peaceful  sentiments,  is  said 
by  Plutarch  to  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities'. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias  in  421,  politics  at 
Athens  look  a  fresh  turn.  The  non-fulfilment  of  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  had  excited  among  the  Athenians 
a  deep  distrust  and  haired  of  Sparta.  Alcibiades,  for  private 
reasons,  fostered  this  spirit  of  indignation,  advocated  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  as  a  part  of  his  policy  brought  about 
the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Euripides  is  often 
supposed  to  have  supported  his  measures,  but  it  is  difScult  to 
see  on  what  evidence.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Supplices,  pro- 
duced shortly  before  the  treaty  with  Argos,  the  old  legendary 
friendship  between  Athens  and  Argos  is  exhibited  in  glowing 
colours'.  But  the  play,  in  other  respects,  is  full  of  violent 
denunciations  of  war.  The  un scrupulousness  of  those  party 
leaders  who  foster  strife  for  personal  motives,  in  order  to  gain 
office  and  wealth  ;  and  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  who  vole  for 
war  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  without  regarding  the  con- 
sequences, are  censured  in  the  strongest  language'.  Again,  in 
the  Andromache,  exhibited  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  Euripides 
reflects  the  prevailing  animosity  against  Sparta,  by  his  odious 
delineation  of  the  Spartan  heroes  of  the  drama,  and  by  his  long 
tirade  against  the  Lacedaemonian  character  and  institutions'. 

where  ihcre  b 


rowing;, 


Amm.  Msrcell.  iS.  4. 17,  w1 
t.  detcription  of  certain  se 
■re  gracioai  ennagh  when 
but  '  com  adignntur  ut  reddant,  ita 
cotlinniala;  vjdebis  el  toigidos  ul 
HeraclidiE  illos  Crespboatem  et  Teme- 
num  pDtea.*  He  conjcclurei  tlial  these 
three  plays  formed  1  Irilogif,  and  Ihot 
Ammianus  ii  qouting  Iheir  names  from 
■ome  didoscalia  which  he  bad  met  witli, 
but  only  partially  nndetstood. 

'  Plul.  Niciai,  c.  9. 

'  Cp.  Siippl.  1:65-1195 

•  Suppl.    131-137    &riiK<aas    witur,  \ 
Wmt  wBfnxftd,  oTrivcf  ri/iAproi  |  x"^' 


•  I  li  *\^« 


i     PkAwT 


wiaxoy  niSt,  This  passage  seems  to 
be  a  deliliemle  attack  on  Alcibinde* 
and  his  parly.     Ibid.  481-4SJ  otok  fAf 

!»■  QtroC  eiraror  iH\oyl(eta,.  \  ri 
iuervxi'  Si  toiIt'  It  iXXoy  Implrii-  |  •! 
B'  ifr  waf  ffifui  S&ynTHs  ir  /li^ioii  <pot^ 
I  oh  Ar  iraS'  'EXXnt  Sofx^nvi)!  dniiX- 
AvTo.  cp.  alio  716-730,  744-749, 
9*9-9H- 

'  Androm.  445-463,  S95-<ol,  7J4- 
7.5. 
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But  to  suppose,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  play  was  a  political 
manifesto,  and  that  Euripides  was  used  by  Alcibiades  as  a  tool 
for  the  promotion  of  his  views,  is  to  raise  a  very  large  super- 
structure on  a  very  slender  foundation.  The  notion  that 
Euripides  was  an  intimate  associate  of  Alcibiades  appears  to  be 
unsupported  by  any  reliable  evidence  * ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Andromache,  apart  from  the  invective  against  Sparta,  is 
a  play  of  a  political  complexion. 

To  turn  next  to  social  and  moral  questions.  In  the  spirit 
in  which  he  approaches  these  matters  Euripides,  like  his  friend 
Socrates,  is  much  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  opinion  of  his  age. 
Though  at  times  a  thorough  Greek  in  his  ideas  and  prejudices, 
he  displays  in  general  more  sympathy  and  feeling  for  others 
than  was  common  in  the  fifth  century.  His  humane  disposition 
is  especially  observable  in  his  views  about  slaves.  It  is  true 
that  he  regards  them  as  a  necessity,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  a  notion  that  never  occurs  to  him  ^  Nor  is  he  ignorant  of 
their  vices  \  But  he  wishes  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to 
raise  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  He  introduces, 
with  a  frequency  which  denotes  deliberate  purpose,  examples 
of  their  devotion  and  fidelity ;  and  draws  pleasing  pictures  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  master  and  servant.  Creusa  treats 
the  old  slave  of  the  family  as  a  S3rmpathetic  companion,  and 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  his  services  in  touching  terms; 
and  the  slave  of  Admetus,  bewailing  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
exclaims  that  she  was  'a  mother  to  the  whole  household*.' 

In  these  sentiments  he  is  at  one  with  Socrates;  but  his  views 


*  Euripides  was  said  to  have  written 
an  ode  in  honour  of  Alcibiades'  victory 
at  the  Olympic  Games  (for  the  fragment 
see  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Grace,  p.  591). 
But  Plutarch  regards  the  authorship  as 
doubtful  (I)emosth.  c.  I  6  fi<y  ypoiffos 
Tu  iwi  tJ  vitcff  TTji  *OXvfiriaffi  {viroSpo- 
fiiai  th  'AXxifiid^rjy  iyic^fuoy,  cfr* 
Evptvibrjs,  (jjs  i  noXvs  leparu  K&yos,  tt$* 
trtpos  Tis  ijv). 

^  Cp.  frag.  1019  ^ovAoKTi  ydp  roi 
^ufity  of  7'  ikfv$(poi. 


'  They  are  <  ruled  by  their  bellies  * 
(frag.  49),  easily  spoiled  by  prosperity 
(frags.  48,  51),  often  untrustworthy 
(frag.  86). 

*  Ion  735-734*  Ale  765-771-  Cp. 
Hel.  1640  (where  the  slaves  are  willing 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  mistress),  Iph. 
Aul.  303-316  (the  courage  and  6delity 
of  Agamemnon's  slave),  HeL  736-735 
(the  kindly  feeling  between  Menelaus 
and  his  slave),  Med.  84-86,  Androm. 
88,  &C. 
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e  not  always  of  this  liberal  type.     In  his  allu: 


[CK. 

.Ilusions  to  foreign 
nations,  for  example,  he  still  shows  the  influence  of  national 
prejudice,  and  describes  them  as  a  race  of  slaves,  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  vices,  incapable  of  civilisation,  and  fit  only  to  be 
the  subjects  of  the  Greeks'.  In  the  same  way,  his  notions  on 
the  question  of  revenge  are  widely  opposed  to  those  of  Socrates- 
No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings  of  the  Socratic  doctrine 
that  it  is  wrong  to  do  evil  to  any  man.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regards  vengeance  as  '  the  fairest  prize  that  the  gods  can  bestow 
upon  mankind '.'  Nothing,  in  his  eyes,  is  sweeter  than  '  to  see 
your  enemy's  happiness  brought  low,"  and  no  misfortune  is  more 
terrible  than  to  'become  a  laughing-stock  to  your  adversary'.' 

The  misogynism  of  Euripides  has  become  a  by-word,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  Indeed,  his  plays  are  full  of 
satirical  redexions  on  the  deceitfulness  and  immorality  of  women, 
and  on  their  vanities,  jealousies,  and  petty  animosities '.  But  in 
estimating  the  sincerity  of  these  attacks  considerable  deductions 
have  to  be  made.  Many  of  them  are  due  to  dramatic  necessity, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  play.  Bellcrophon,  for  instance, 
had  received  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Stheneboea,  that  it 
was  only  natural  for  him  to  exclaim  that  'the  name  of  woman 
was  the  greatest  reproach  upon  earth'.'     Much,  also,  is  to  be 


■  Iph.  Aul.  l400  8iveii(a*y'EAXii.'at 
if\tai  tlnit.  llel,  276  ri  B^ppAfur  -yrip 
toika  wiirra  wkllv  ivit,     Hcrudeid.  423 

Med.  S36  Jtparrav  itir  'E*Mi'  ivti 
ffapBifo"  xBavlh  \  -puia  KarantTt,  noj 
tiirj]V  ItinTaaai  |  v6iioii  n  jj/f^ffftu,  fi^ 
mpislaxioiX'f'-  Andiom.  173™™- 
TW  ■a*  t4  fiappapor  yinK-  \  itar^p  r< 
tvympl  nil  Tt  ivjTfi  fuVctm  |  iripi  r 
iSik-p$,  M^irout'  of  ^XniTDi  I  xaifMi^i . 
mi  iSvl^  oiliy  l£tlpTi  yvM"'  Heciigit 
DDrar'  it  ipikBt  \  ri  0ipeapvr  flu^r' 
&•■  •et^titrir    yhot.  |  oM"    4*    BwoiTU, 

'"17  "x'  "^  "v'  ''/"'■   W*o*  f*™- 

rraniy  \  (*«V  SI  7'  alaxpir  Toia.v 
-EXAijoiK   rit:      Hel,    J73,    Heradtid, 

'  BsMh.  876-880. 

'  HeiRCldd.  444, 940.   Cp.  Ion  1334. 


Ftag.  ID91  {IxSpois  naKwt  ipar  rivJpJi 

'  E.g.  (iBg.  lOfig  eiiir  oCth  itifir  in 
•jvy>i  tantir.     Hec,   I181  yiros  yip  oCrl 

fuKTuXo*  JuJoTOTiu.  Flag.  330  iva^i- 
\ruiTov  obSiy  ujt  71*^,  Anrirom,  83 
iroXAdi  ir  tCpoit  fujx"''!'  ^vvl|  -jAf  tt. 
Pbocn.  100  i}tor4  <)<  ft  {  Turaifl  figBlv 
671)1  dAA,i)Xat  klyir.  Cp.  Aadrom. 
1JJ-166  LHcrtnionc't  vulgar  pride  in 
hiT  iiuhes,  and  ibe  spile  with  nhich  she 
eiulls  in  the  prospect  of  making  her 
slave-rival  scnil)  the  floors).  Orrat. 
uS  (where  Helen  is  cnuing  ofTa  luck 
or  her  hair  lor  a  funeral  oflering,  nnd 
Eleclra  maliciously  remarks,  tlltri  np* 
ojrpot    in    iwifpiair     rpixn  \  «iiiovaa 

'  Frag.  666. 
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ascribed  to  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Euripides^  when  once 
started  on  a  given  theme,  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  to 
handle  it  with  the  reckless  passion  of  an  advocate.  Thus  the 
celebrated  invective  of  Hippolytus  against  women,  though 
partly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation,  is  pushed  beyond 
the  limits  of  reason  and  common  sense  by  the  fervour  of  the 
rhetorician  \  There  is  also  the  influence  of  literary  tradition 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  example  of  professedly  satirical 
writers  such  as  Archilochus  and  Simonides  \  Hence  on  these 
various  grounds  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  to  assume  that 
Euripides  was  inspired  by  any  special  hostility  against  the 
female  sex;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tiut  a  poet  who 
created  such  characters  as  Alcestis  and  Iphigeneia  could  have 
been  a  misogynist  at  heart. 

This  same  rhetorical  dexterity  auid  love  of  advocacy,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  induce  him  at  times  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  women,  and  to  place  in  their  moutlis  an  enumeration  of 
their  wrongs  and  hardships,  which  is  curiously  modem  in  its 
vein  of  sentiment  He  makes  them  complain  that  they  have  no 
careers,  and  no  opportunities  of  distinction,  and  that  their 
happiness  is  centred  in  their  husband.  If  he  should  turn  out 
badly,  they  have  no  further  resource ;  while  the  husband,  when 
discontented  with  his  wife,  can  betake  himself  to  his  out-door 
occupations,  or  the  society  of  his  friends*.  They  lament  too^ 
the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  their  reputation,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  literature  being  in  the  hands  of  men;  and  impugn 
the  justice  of  Providence,  in  burdening  them  with  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  childbirth  ^ 

But  this  occasional  advocacy  of  feminine  discontent  is  only 
assumed  for  dramatic  purposes,  and  the  real  views  of  Euripides 
concerning  the  position  and  functions  of  women  are  essentially 
Attic.    He  is  convinced  that  their  honour  and  happiness  are  best 

'  Hipp.  616-650.  *  Med.  sjo-a47.    Ffift.  401,  1063. 

'  Thus  the  chorus  in  the  Medea  (410)  *  Med.  24^351, 409-428    kii  1090- 

describe  such  attacks  as  a  woXofTtr^      1098. 
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secured  by  seclusion  and  self-effacement'.  In  many  passages, 
and  especially  in  his  description  of  Andromache,  he  has  given 
us  his  conception  of  a  model  wife.  She  is  one  who  remains 
contentedly  in  the  house,  avoiding  the  gay  conversation  of 
other  women,  satisfied  with  her  own  society,  and  preserving 
before  her  husband  a  'silent  tongue  and  quiet  eye'/  She 
is  careless  of  personal  adornment  when  her  husband  is  absent, 
and  when  he  is  present  worships  him  with  unreflecting  rever- 
ence ',  '  If  he  is  ugly,  she  thinks  him  handsome ;  if  he  speaks, 
she  finds  wisdom  in  his  words,  even  when  there  is  none'.' 
She  humours  his  frailties,  treats  his  mistresses  with  kindness, 
offers  her  own  breast  to  his  bastard  children,  and  by  such 
'virtuous  conduct'  ivins  and  retains  his  affection'. 

Euripides  frequently  expresses  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  education  and  the  rearing  of  the  young;  and  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  great  athletic  festivals,  in  encouraging  an  exclu- 
sively athletic  training,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  practical 
quahties,  is  visited  with  strong  condemnation.  The  athlete, 
'  slave  of  his  jaw,  and  governed  by  his  belly,'  marches  about  in 
his  youth  'full  of  glory,  the  city's  ornament';  but  in  old  age 
he  is  like  'a  garment  thai  has  lost  its  nap.'  Moreover  these 
athletic  exercises  are  of  no  benefit  to  a  country.  'You  cannot 
fight  the  enemy  with  quoits,  or  drive  them  out  of  the  land  with 
blows  of  the  fist.'  Wherefore  it  is  the  wise  and  the  good  who 
should  be  crowned  with  garlands'.  These  expressions  of 
opinion,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Euripides  among  the 
ancients,  are  all  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  tradition 
that  he  was  himself  brought  up  as  an  athlete. 

5  9.     The  Extant  Plays. 

Of  the   ninety-two  plays  which   Euripides   is  said   to  have 

written,  nine  were  selected,  at  an  early  period,  for  ordinary 

reading  in  schools.     The  names  of  the  nine  are  the  Hecuba, 

'   Fray.  .^31  S^iov  nirovaavr^ffuraxK'  '  El,  107J-IO75. 

flt^i  xp*^  I  iftkJiv.  eipaci  1'  6{iar  roE  '  Frag.  909. 

Ulttyii,     Cp,  Ancttom.  943-946.  Hera-  '  Andiam.   aaj-117,     Cp.  El.  I051- 

cleid.  47<i-477.  Hipp.  645-648,  &c  1054. 

•  TroRd.  640-651.  *  Frag.  jSj. 
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Orestes,  Phoenissae,  Andromache,  Medea,  Rhesus,  Hippolytus, 
Alcestis,  and  Troades.  These  plays  were  enriched  with  brief 
scholia,  compiled,  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  from  the 
lengthy  commentaries  of  the  older  grammarians.  Being 
treated  as  representative  dramas,  they  were  widely  studied 
and  diffused,  and  have  therefore  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day  in  numerous  copies  ^  But  in  addition  to  the  nine 
plays  which  formed  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  schools^  ten 
other  dramas  of  Euripides  have  also  survived ~ the  two  Iphi- 
geneias,  the  Supplices,  Ion,  Bacchae,  Cyclops,  Heracleidae, 
Helena,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Electra.  These  ten,  however, 
possess  no  explanatory  scholia,  and  are  found  in  only  two  manu- 
scripts ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  they  stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  nine,  and  that  they  were  little  known  or  studied  in  the 

ft 

later  ages  of  Greek  civilisation*.  Their  survival,  though  a  proof 
of  the  superior  popularity  of  Euripides,  must  be  largely  ascribed 
to  accident.  How  they  originally  came  together,  and  whether 
they  were  chosen  by  selection  from  the  general  mass  of  plays, 
or  formed  a  mere  chance  combination  that  happened  to  be 
preserved,  is  uncertain'. 


^  Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  SchoL  Enx., 
Naiick*s  Euripides,  xli-zliii.  Wilam- 
owiu  (Analect.  Eur.  pp.  46-5 1)  sappoaes 
that  the  Bacchae  belonged  originaUy  to 
this  list  of  select  plays.  But  his  argu- 
ments, which  are  too  minute  and 
elaborate  for  reproduction,  depend 
largely  on  conjecture. 

'  Dindorf)l.c.,Nauck,l.c  During  the 
Byzantine  period  the  course  of  studies 
was  still  further  restricted,  the  number 
of  select  dramas  being  reduced  to  three 
— the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissae. 
The  voluminous  commentaries  of  the 
Byzantine  scholars  are  practicaUy  con- 
fined to  these  three  pla3rs. 

'  A  ccording  to  Wilamowitz( Analect. 
Eur.  p.  136  foil.)  these  plays  were  a 
survival  from  some  collection  in  which 
a  semi-alphabetical  arrangement  pre- 
vailed. If  we  place  them  in  the  order 
which  is  denoted  by  certain  onmben 


affixed  to  them  in  die  LuiKntian  MS., 
they  stand  as  fdlowa  -BArxai,  *lD<h^ 
*BkiKTfa,  'H^ocX^ff,  K^dUf  ,  'B^wv- 
XctSoft,  "tair,  iKcrlSct,  ^h^tfhfuat,  Nov 
the  Bacchae,  according  to  Us  theofy, 
belonged  originally  to  the  other  group ; 
and  the  Cydops  he  snppoaei  to  have 
got  into  its  present  place  byacddcnt. 
This  being  aKnmed,  the  remainiiy  pl^T* 
represent  the  end  of  the  letter  I;  all  the 
letter  H,  and  part  of  L  •  has  been 
omitted.  The  f^tit  that  coUectioos  of 
dramas  were  sometimes  ananged  In  Uiis 
rough  and  ready  way,  titles  of  the  sane 
initial  letter  being  grouped  together, 
though  the  general  order  was  not 
stiictly  alphabetical,  is  proved, he thinki^ 
by  an  inscription  from  the  Pineas 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  993),  In  it^A 
several  plays  of  Eoripidcs  art  fbnnd  to 
be  actually  so  distributed,  via. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  seven  select  dramas  of  Sophocles 
consisted  mainly  of  masterpieces.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
the  same  of  the  nine  which  were  chosen  from  Euripides.  On 
comparing  these  nine  with  the  ten  others  to  which  they  were 
preferred,  one  thing  is  manifest,  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
choice  was  made  cannot  have  been  solely  that  of  intrinsic  merit 
No  vagary  of  taste  could  have  placed  the  Rhesus,  the  Andro- 
mache, and  the  Troadcs  before  the  Bacchae  and  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris.  Indeed,  we  know  from  various  sources  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  themselves,  the  Bacchae  and  the 
Iphigeneia  ranked  among  the  greatest  plays  of  Euripides, 
while  the  Andromache  was  regarded  as  '  second-rate,'  and 
the  Rhesus  as  of  dubious  authorship  ^  These  facts  justify  the 
remark  which  was  made  in  a  previous  section,  that  Euripides 
has  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  the  preser\'ation  of  his 
plays.  They  give  us  all  the  more  reason  for  regretting  the  loss 
of  certain  other  works,  such  as  the  Antiope,  the  Andromeda, 
and  the  Crcsphontes,  which  were  placed  in  the  highest  rank  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  we  may  therefore  suppose  to  have  been 
far  superior  to  many  of  the  surviving  tragedies  '. 

The  chronology  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
his  poetical  career,  and  on  his  various  advances  and  retrogress 
sions  in  the  art  of  tragedy  \  The  date  of  nine  of  them  is  fixed 
by  direct  evidence*;  as   for   the   remaining  ten  we  have  to 


ad>iipo|i]  Xi<rv  ^'i  Z»X<vr  in  later  literature   see  Palin'>  KuripiJr, 

f^viorrit  ^ffOi' it  Aixrvt  2.  \\  2yf\. 

Aapatf  noAi/i[5of  HfAia  '  Schol.  Aristuph.  Kan    53  «1ewritic« 

Aff*   'AAoi'   nA[^ffi00«»i|i  tla  the    Aiidroinetia  a»   '  unc  ul  the  m\*yl 

Aa/iiy^r  11  beaut  ilul  *    of  the  pl-iyi  uf  Ku  ripe  let, 

riijXcvf  WtpiBuvt  npot  an<l   aUo  iiicluilr*   the   liy(iu|>)lc  and 

ritfiAofif  Aiiiio|N:  aniu(i|»   hi*   finer  «uik«,    Ite 

^iAo«ri7ri7[[  ^oi0vt^  ^u«  the    crlc-lmty  of    the   l.'rc«photitc«   we 

rr£  ^f>€(»t  ^[oirtaaat  Mut.  ilc  h»u  I'.irn.  c-  5.  Afi»tut.  Puct. 

.  .  . 'A^pvAr^ai,  «.r.A.  c.  14. 

'   A-^uin.  Aihiiiiiii.  ar.il   Khr*.     The  *  >cc /irndo?frr,  ilcchrunolin:ia  laho- 

Iplii^cncia  in  1  autu  1%  i>nr  111  the  pla)-ft  laruni    l.tinpi-icAium.   Maiburi;,  i^y*  , 

niii^t  lrci|uitill\  iilfl   aiiil   i-oiiiiiirtHli.-il  ft\.    I'rriaLC   to   the    \ht\>>l  ctlltiun    ul 

li)  Ariktiillr     I'txt.  cc    li,  14.  I'l.  17  •  Kuiipiiltk.  I'ari^.  1^43. 

'Ihe  l'«>|»ulafit>  ot  llic  lUixlijc  i*pro\id  *  AUntio.  43H    n.i'.       Mcilra.    431. 

b>  iiinuincrab1crefcre&Le»aiiiituiilatiun«  llip|»ol}tuft,  4J8.  Tioadc»i4i5.  licurna. 
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depend  on  various  casual  indications.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
versification.  It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  plays 
of  known  date,  that  the  treatment  of  the  iambic  trimeter  in 
Euripides  tended  to  become  more  and  more  irregular,  beginning 
with  the  formal  dignity  of  Sophocles,  and  approximating  latterly 
to  the  freedom  of  ordinary  speech*.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
comparative  frequency  of  resolved  syllables  in  a  play  is  an 
indication,  if  not  of  the  exact  year,  at  any  rate  of  the  general 
period,  to  which  it  belongs.  Another  valuable  piece  of  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  trochaic  tetrameters  in  the 
dialogue.  They  are  found  in  only  nine  dramas,  and  six  of 
these  are  of  late  date ' ;  whence  the  presumption  is  a  strong 
one  that  the  remaining  three  should  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
period.  References  also  to  passing  events,  if  sufficiently  precise 
and  clear,  are  sometimes  of  value;  and  parodies  in  Aristophanes 
enable  us  occasionally  to  fix  the  latest  possible  limit  to  the  time 
of  composition.  Lastly,  the  choruses  may  be  cited  as  evidence, 
according  to  their  comparative  relevancy  and  precision  of  style  ; 
though  this  line  of  inference  should  not  be  unduly  pressed,  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  Euripides,  even  in  his  latest  years,  is  far 
from  being  consistent  in  his  treatment  of  the  chorus. 

Such,  then,  are  the  varieties  of  proof  on  which  we  have  to  rely. 
When  there  is  only  one  kind,  the  result  can  only  be  regarded 
as  conjectural ;  but  when  several  of  them  combine  in  pointing 
towards  the  same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  becomes  almost 
a  certainty.  In  the  following  pages  the  plays  have  been 
arranged    in    chronological   order,    based   upon   the  evidence 


412.  Orestes,  40S.  Phoenissae  about 
407.  Bacchae  and  Iph.  Aul.,  soon 
after  406.  See  the  notices  of  these 
plays. 

^  In  the  following  table  the  plays 
are  arranged  in  succession,  according  to 
the  average  number  of  trisyUabic  feet 
found  in  every  hundred  lines  of  iambic 
dialogue.  Hippolytus,  5.  Alcestis,  7. 
Medea,  7.  llcracleidae,  7.  Hecuba,  9. 
Rhesus,  9.  Andromache,  15.  Sopplioes, 
17.  Elcctrn,  19.  Hercules  Furens,  ao. 
Troades,  24.    Iph.  Taur.,  25.     Ion,  27. 


Helena,  30.  Phoenissae,  3a.  C3rclop6, 
38.  Bacchae,  39.  Iph.  Aul.,  41. 
Orestes,  45. 

'  The  instances  are  as  follows.  Iph. 
Aul.  317-34^  855-916,  1338-1401. 
Bacch.  603-641.  Phoen.  588-637, 1758- 
1763.  Orest.  728-806,  1 506-1 536, 
1549-1553.  Helen.  1621-1641.  TrotuL 
444-461.  Iph.  Taor.  1304-1233.  Ion, 
510-565, 1250-1260, 1606-1622.  Here. 
Fur.  855-874.  Of  these  plays  the  6rst 
six  are  known  to  belong  to  the  poet*s 
latest  period. 


just  described.      The  detail: 
each  Individual  drama. 


(I)    The  Rhesus. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  thai  a  play  called  Rhesus 
was  composed  and  exhibited  by  Euripides,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  his  earliest  productions'.  But  the  existing  Rhesus 
differs  so  widely  in  tone  and  character  from  all  the  rest  of 
his  tragedies,  that  its  authenticity  has  often  been  called  in 
question.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  thought  it  was  more 
like  the  work  of  Sophocles';  their  opinion,  however,  has 
found  little  favour  in  recent  times.  Modern  scholars  have 
suggested  that  it  was  written  by  the  younger  Euripides,  or  by 
an  Attic  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  or  by  some  grammarian  of 
the  Alexandrian  age'.  Whichever  of  these  theories  we  adopt, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  genuine  Rhesus  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  and  that  the 
spurious  drama  was  substituted  in  its  place.  This  hypothesis 
is  not  in  itself  very  probable,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  play  are  really  insur- 
mountable. Arguments  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  action  lakes 
place  by  night,  or  that  the  chorus  leave  the  orchestra  for  a  short 
interval,  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  '.  The  formal  pomp  of 
the  versification,  and  the  prevalence  of  archaic  words  and  epic 
usages,  are  qualities  to  be  expected  in  the  first  efforts  of  a  youthful 
poet,  writing  under  the  influence  of  Aeschylus.  The  active 
prominence  of  the  chorus  is  explicable  on  the  same  grounds. 
The  superficiality  of  the  plot,  the  lack  of  force  and  pathos, 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  prologue,  and  of  the  customary 


'  Argnm.  Rhes.  l*  iilrroi  toTi  iiSaa- 
KOXlais  in  ir^awr  irayiyparrai.  Schol. 
KhcB,  5 II)  Sfi-rrit  iyroliv  fu^li  rilv 
KifpiviSrp'  ripf  vipi  ri  utrltupa  fftojplatf 
Sid  ri  riav  in   ttriu    oti  riv   "S%ao* 

'  Argum.  Rbes.  rb  B)  tpaiat  Ihm  ri6ov 


'  Sec  Vater's  Rhesus,  Berlin,  1837; 
Hagenbach,  De  Rbcso  tragoeJia.  Bn»cl, 
1S63 ;  WiUmowiti,  Annlcct.  Hut.  p. 
.«  Wl. 

'  The  conleation  thai  font  actors  arc 
Tctguitcd  at  I.  641  is  aUo  qnile  nn- 
founded.  Odysscui  nnd  Uiomed  leave 
ibe  lUge  at  637. 
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displays  of  rhetoric  and  sententious  reflexion,  may  likewise  be 
ascribed  to  the  immaturity  of  the  poet,  whose  individual  charac- 
teristics were  not  yet  fully  developed.  On  the  whole,  then, 
until  weightier  considerations  are  adduced  on  the  other  side,  it 
seems  safer  to  follow  many  of  the  ancient  commentators,  who 
had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  play  to  Euripides  ^ 

The  Rhesus  has  little  claim  to  depth  or  impressiveness. 
The  story  of  a  night  assault  upon  a  camp,  and  of  the  successful 
slaughter  of  an  enemy,  is  a  subject  better  adapted  for  epic  than 
dramatic  poetry ;  it  fails  to  excite  that  moral  interest  which  is 
essential  to  a  great  drama.  The  merits  of  the  play  lie  rather  in 
its  rapid  movement,  and  in  the  picturesque  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  operations  of  war.  The  night  alarm,  the  strange  fires, 
and  the  general  perplexity  in  the  Trojan  camp ;  the  gradual 
approach  of  dawn,  heralded  by  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle ;  the  weariness  of  the  sentinels,  the  stealthy 
entry  of  Odysseus,  and  his  narrow  escape  from  capture  in  the 
dim  morning  light — all  these  vicissitudes  are  vividly  repre- 
sented in  a  series  of  spirited  and  exciting  scenes.  The  story 
is  taken  in  most  of  its  details  from  the  Iliad ;  but  there  is  one 
important  difference.  Odysseus  and  Diomed  have  heard  nothing 
about  Rhesus  when  they  enter  the  Trojan  lines,  and  it  is 
Athene  who  supplies  the  information.  Her  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  seems  to  have  been 
contrived  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  supernatural  air  to  the 
piece,  and  to  impart  some  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  which 
it  otherwise  lacks. 

(2)    The  Alcfstis. 

The  Alcestis,  the  only  Greek  example  of  a  tragi-comedy, 
was  brought  out  in  438,  and  formed  the  last  of  a  group  of 
four  plays'.  It  must  have  been  substituted,  therefore,  for  the 
usual  satyric  drama.     This  fact  accounts  for  its  peculiar  tone. 

^  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  v^hol.  Khes.  508,  529^ 

of  the  Ar^mcnt  (1}  wtfi  rd  fitrapeta  M  '  Argum.  Ale.  4&8dx^lv2  rXoiMnrov 

iv  avT^  wokvirpayftocvrri  ritit  Evpiwibff¥  .  .  .  htvTtpot  EhpiwiBvft  Kf^ffomtt,  *AA4r- 

ufioKuyu  ,    nnd    of   the    (^rammariani  fialmm  rf  &d  Yar^iBof,  Tiik4ff,  'AAjk^. 

Crates,  Dionysodorus,  and  Panncniscns  ertdt. 


EURIPIDES. 


[CH. 


The  comic  scenes  with  which  it  is  interspersed  were  apparently 
intended  to  reproduce,  in  a  modified  shape,  the  humours  of  the 
satyric  style  of  composition '.  We  learn  from  the  Cyclops,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  two  of  the  principal  features  in  this 
kind  of  play  were,  first,  its  wild  indecency  and  exaltation  of  the 
animal  side  of  human  nature,  and  secondly,  its  amusing  picture 
of  the  selfish  effrontery  of  the  satyrs.  Both  these  qualities 
are  introduced  into  the  Alcestis  by  Euripides.  The  gross 
sensuality  of  the  satyrs  is  represented,  in  a  more  refined  form, 
by  the  cheerful  epicureanism  of  Hercules  ;  their  shameless  im- 
pudence finds  a  counterpart  in  the  dialogue  between  Admetus 
and  Pheres'.  In  this  well  known  scene  the  unblushing  egotism 
of  father  and  son  is  depicted  with  humorous  exaggeration, 
Admetus,  whose  life  can  only  be  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
a  voluntary  victim,  gravely  reproaches  his  father  for  neglecting 
to  offer  himself  in  place  of  Alcestis,  and  points  out  that  for 
an  old  man,  already  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  such  a  sacrifice 
would  have  been  a  graceful  and  becoming  act,  Pheres  replies, 
with  considerable  spirit,  that  he  enjoys  his  life  far  too  much  to 
lay  down  the  small  remainder  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour. 
If  Admetus  can  find  a  series  of  wives  as  foolish  as  Alcestis,  he 
may  prolong  his  life  to  eternity ;  but  he  is  much  mistaken  if  he 
expects  to  bury  his  father  before  the  proper  time. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  play  is  the  character  of  Admetus.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  death  of  Alcestis,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  own  life,  is  not  only  revolting  in  itself,  but  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  agony  of  remorse  which  he  elsewhere  displays.  His 
selfishness,  however,  might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
the  pathetic  incidents  of  the  tragedy,  had  not  Euripides  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  bring  it  into  fresh  prominence  by  the  deliberate 
insertion  of  the  scene  with  Pheres.  The  case  is  one  of  those  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  humorous  situation  and  an  effective 
debate,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  degrade  one  of  his  characters, 
and  to  destroy  the  moral  balance  of  the  composition'.    The 


'  Cp.   Argum.  Ale.  rJ  H  Spa/id  lori 
mmpnti/Ttpai;  Sn  (It  x"'"*'  *"'  4S»^ 


'  Ale  606-740,  773-80J. 
'  Silll  fGricch,  Lit.  p.  334I  nod  nuny 
othei  scholara  deny  [hat  Admelucwoold 
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love  and  devotion  of  Alcestis  are  drawn  with  such  infinite 
pathos,  that  the  unworthiness  of  her  husband,  as  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice,  jars  upon  the  feeHngs;  and  it  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  play,  that  in  spite  of  this  vital 
flaw  it  should  have  won  such  universal  popularity. 

Modern    poets,    in    their    imitations   of  the  Alcestis,   have 
invented  various  devices,  in  order  to  improve  the  plot,  raise 
the  character  of  Admetus,  and    supply   him   with    a   worthy 
motive  for  his  conduct.     Alfieri,  in  his  Alceste  Seconda,  sup- 
poses that  Alceste  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  oracle,  and 
that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  death  before  the  others  could 
interfere.     Admeto   and  Fereo  are  horrified  on  making  the 
discovery,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  to  die  in 
her  place ;   but  their  efforts  are  too  late.     By  this  device  the 
moral  tone  of  the  play  is  much  improved,  and  the  characters  all 
become  patterns  of  virtue.     The  general  result,  however,  is  far 
from  successful ;  and  the  continual  protestations  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  uttered  from  every  quarter  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  action,  become  wearisome  by  their  repetition.    Browning, 
in  Balaustion's  Adventure,  has  also  briefly  sketched  a  novel 
version  of  the  story.     He  supposes  that  Admetus  has  resolved 
to  abandon  the  ways  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  govern,  not  for  his 
own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects.     In  the  midst  of 
these  splendid  dreams  for  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age,  he 
is  suddenly  confronted  with  death.     Alcestis  offers  to  die  in  his 
place.     He  at  first  refuses,  but  is  at  length  persuaded  to  con- 
sent, in  order  that  his  glorious  projects  may  not  perish.     This 
conception  of  his  conduct  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  a  new 
significance  to  the  legend  ;  still,  it  is  possible  that  a  play  written 
on  these  lines  might  suffer  from  the  same  defect  as  that  of 

hnve    been    regarded    as  a  peculiarly  Admetus  and  Pheres,  thej  consider  that 

selfish  character  by  the  ancients.  Accord-  Euripides  was  so  entirely  destitute  of 

ing    to    their  view,    women    and    old  humour,  as  to  be   unconscious   of  its 

men  were  held  in  such  slight  estimation  comic  tendency.    These    explanations, 

by  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  hare  however,  appear  to  me  to  exaggerate 

seemed  perfectly  natural  for  a  man  in  the  callousness  of  the  ancients  and  the 

the  prime  of  life  to  expect  ttiat  his  wife  dullness  of  Euripides.    See  the  admtr- 

and  his  father  should  he  ready  to  die  able  discussion  of  the  question  in  Weil's 

for  him.     As  for  the   scene    between  Alcestis,  p.  4  folL 


EURIPIDES. 

Alfieri.  Indeed,  the  fable  of  Alcestis,  considered  as  a  subject 
for  pure  tragedy,  presents  inherent  difficulties  which  perhaps 
no  dramatist  could  entirely  overcome. 

The  story  had  already  been  dramatised  by  Phrj'nrchus. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  his  play,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  suggested  to  Euripides  the  introduction  of  Death,  who 
comes  in  person  lo  claim  his  victim '.  Phrynichus  probably 
followed  the  original  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  the  gods 
were  said  to  have  restored  Alcestis  of  their  own  accord,  as  a 
reward  for  her  piety^.  Such  a  [heme  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  old  lyrical  drama;  but  the  later  tragedy  required  more 
variety  of  action.  Euripides,  therefore,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
skilfully  invented  the  interposition  of  Hercules,  which  not  only 
adds  diversity  to  the  plot,  but  also  gives  occasion  for  one  of 
the  comic  interludes  which  he  wished  to  introduce. 

Every  critic  has  admired  the  pathos  and  dramatic  effect  of 
the  final  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  is  brought  back  disguised  as 
a  stranger,  and  received  at  first  with  reluctance,  until  she  is 
gradually  recognised,  Two  points  in  the  scene  deserve  notice. 
The  first  is  the  curious  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Winter's  Tale,  where  Leontes  is  taken  to  see,  as 
he  imagines,  the  statue  of  his  dead  wife,  and  finds  instead  the 
living  Hermione.  The  second  is  the  silence  of  Alcestis,  after 
her  return  from  the  grave.  This  silence  is  due,  not  to  theatrical 
exigencies,  and  the  absence  of  a  third  actor,  as  some  critics  have 
supposed,  but  to  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  poet'.  For  one 
who  has  just  been  restored  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  no 
form  of  words  could  be  so  appropriate  as  the  route  and  half- 
dazed  torpor  in  which  she  stands';  and  Alfieri,  in  his  new 
version,  by  departing  from  the  example  set  by  Euripides,  and 
placing  a  speech  in  her  mouth,  has  spoiled  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  effects  of  the  original  play. 


'  Servini  qq  Virg.  Acn.  4.  694. 

'  Plat.  Syrop.  179  c 

'  The  use  of  a  third  ictoi  had  already 
bcccQie  habitual  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Aeschylus,  and  there  are  several  scenes 
in  the  Orestcan  trilogy  in  which  three 


acton  are  ia traduced  sjmtdlaneoasly. 

'  Dr.  Verrall.  however,  considers  the 
silence  of  Alceslis  (o  bt:  '  awkward  uid 
absurd'  (l£aripides  the  RitionaliBi,  p. 
69V  nnd  makes  it  one  of  ihe  grooods 
foe  \Ui  new  theory  about  the  play. 
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(3)    The  Medea, 

The  Medea  was  produced  in  431  * ;  and  the  reference 
which  it  contains  to  the  unpopularity  of  philosophers,  and  to  the 
danger  of  placing  'new  truths'  before  the  multitude,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  prosecution  of  Anaxagoras,  who  was  expelled 
from  Athens  for  impiety  in  the  course  of  the  following  year'. 
The  play  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  extant  dramas,  and 
its  celebrity  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  innumerable  notices 
and  imitations'.  Its  principal  characteristics  have  been  so 
frequently  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
remains  to  be  said  \  The  inconsistency  of  Medea's  character, 
and  her  fluctuation  between  conflicting  motives,  were  censured 
by  some  of  the  ancient  critics  ;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  their 
narrowness  and  insensibility,  that  they  should  have  selected  for 
criticism  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  portion  of 
the  work  *.  The  employment  of  supernatural  means  of  escape  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  a  fault  *.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Medea  figures  throughout  the  play  as  a  magician,  and  accom- 
plishes her  vengeance  largely  through  the  aid  of  sorcery,  her  final 
departure  on  a  car  drawn  by  dragons  can  hardly  be  deemed 
inappropriate  or  incongruous.  The  moral  of  the  tragedy, 
though  not  distinctly  stated,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  guilty 
partnership  of  Jason  and  Medea,  which  had  been  originally 
cemented  by  treachery  and  murder,  ends,  not  in  happiness, 
but  in  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  merciless  revenge. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  slaughter  of  Medea's  children 
was  of  ancient  date,  but  differed,  in  one  essential  point, 
from  the  story  as  told  by  Euripides.  According  to  the  ancient 
version,  the  children  were  not  slain  by  their  mother,  but  by  the 

*  Arpim.    Nfed.  iSiSdx^  M   UvOo-  *  Sec  pp.  325,  230,  247,  249,  253. 

^fK>v  dp\o¥Tos   .  .  .   rpirot  EuptwUhrfr  *  Argnm.  Med.  lUinporrm  8*  ahr^  rh 

M^^ia,    ^iXorr^r^T.    Aorrvf,    Sf/M<rro2  /i^  vf^Acur/rai  r^  Vvottptaiit  7$  Mi;8cif , 

(TQTvpoi.  <iAX^  v€cur  its  iaxpva  ISrt  Ivf/^ouAcMrcr 

'  Med.  295-302.     Diod.  Sic.  12.  39.  'Idl^ori  Mat  rj  yvitauci. 

^  It  i<«  cited  as  his   masterpiece   in  *  Poet,  c  15  ^orcpdr  ovr  on  ni  r^ 

Anthol.  Pnl.  7.   50  V  '^   ^  Mrfiufft  Xv<rcit  rwr /ivtfoM' l£  o^ov  Sec  rov /i^ow 

9ip$i¥-  ia  ffTtipofovs,  dvd  /nfxayft. 
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people  of  Corinth,  to  prevent  their  succession  to  the  throne'. 
The  innovation  introduced  by  Euripides  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  skill  with  which  the  old  mythology  was  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  tragedy.  The  notion  of  a  mother 
murdering  her  own  offspring  for  the  sake  of  revenge  imparts 
to  the  legend  a  profound  psychological  significance  of  which 
there  was  previously  no  trace,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  key-stone 
of  the  whole  play. 

We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Dicaearchus, 
that  the  origination  of  this  idea  was  due,  not  to  Euripides,  but 
to  a  certain  poet  called  Neophron,  who  also  wrote  a  Medea', 
Three  fragments  of  his  play  survive,  and  one  of  them,  con- 
taining Medea's  apostrophe  to  her  soul,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  extant  tragedy'. 
If  the  story  is  true,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Neophron 
for  having  suggested  to  Euripides  one  of  his  most  splendid 
creations.  But  several  modern  scholars  have  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  tradition.  Some  of  them  imagine  that  the  tale  was 
invented  by  certain  detractors  of  Euripides  during  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  the  supposed  fragments  of  Neophron  were 
mere  forgeries,  manufactured  in  support  of  the  accusation'. 
Others,  pointing  to  traces  of  a  double  edition  in  the  Medea  as  it 
now  stands,  suggest  that  the  first  version  was  brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Neophron,  and  so  led  to  a  misapprehension  about  the 
authorship  \     These  theories,  however,  hardly  commend  them- 


'  SdiDl.  Med.  »7,i.    Paus,  i.  3.  6. 

'  Atgum.  Med.  ri  tfafiB  Soicir  t»o- 
paXiatoi  rd  Nid^pnfiK  SianKiiiiaai.  uK 
AiiauBiiXii'  Tf  rcf>I  TOv  'B^KiSat  plav  mil 
'ApiavoTlXtp  IB  tito/injfKioi,  Cp,  Diog. 
Laeit.  1.  134,  Suidm  v.  Siaifpia;  who 
report  a  tradition  Ihal  the  Medcm  of 
Enripides  w»s  wrillen  by  Neophron. 

'    Nnack,    Trag.    Giaec.    Kiag.    p. 


'  Wilnmowilz.  Her 


;,  p.  487. 


evidence    Tor  a   double    edition   it   1 
(bllowa:  (I)  Schol.  Acisloph.  Achan 


from  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  tbongfa 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prefent  text. 
But  the  old  giammnriai.s  make  soch 
ficqnenl  blunders  io  IhEir  citations,  IhM 
il  is  unsafe  to  place  too  much  reliance 
on  their  Icslimony.  See  p.  401.  (j) 
ArislQph.  Pax  101 1  {MtXiwemr)  tlra 
lioy^/Sfiv  U  MijSiCbc.  t  i^-^t""'.  iKi/unr, 
6woxtipei6ii!  I  Toi  tr  TfiirAoiai  AoXdW- 
jjjrBt.  There  is  no  exact  equivalent  to 
this  passage  in  the  existing  Medea.  But 
it  is  dasbtful  whether  Atisinphanes  is 
parodying  Euripides  at  all.  The  Scho- 
liast explains  the  lines,  cither  u  b  re- 
of  Med.  97  ti  /loJ  fUN,  Tfii 
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selves  by  their  plausibility;  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
Dicacarchus  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Nor  can  any  stress  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that,  of  all  Neophron's  plays,  the  Medea  is  the 
only  one  quoted  by  the  grammarians ;  since  it  is  clear  that 
the  sole  importance  of  this  poet,  in  the  eyes  of  later  generations, 
was  due  to  the  supposed  indebtedness  of  Euripides.  But  after 
all  the  question  is  of  little  moment.  The  execution  of  a  play, 
rather  than  its  first  conception,  is  the  real  test  of  poetic  genius ; 
and  even  if  Euripides  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  Medea  from 
another  writer,  the  circumstance  detracts  in  no  way  from  his 
greatness. 

(4)    The  Heracleidae, 

The  versification  of  the  Heracleidae  marks  it  as  a  composition 
of  an  early  date' ;  and  the  subject  of  the  plot,  in  which  Athens 
is  represented  as  threatened  by  a  great  Peloponnesian  city,  and 
doubtful  about  the  policy  of  resistance,  oflTers  a  close  parallel  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War.  Moreover,  the  solemn  reference  to  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Spartan  inroads  in  431  and  the  following 
years".  Hence  there  is  much  probability  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  play  came  between  the  Medea  and  the  Hippolytus,  and 
that  it  was  exhibited  in  430  or  429'. 

dK  oAo</iat',  or  as  a  burlesque  of  a  Medea  as  far  back  as  424  B.C.     Hut  no  such 

written  by  Mclanihius  himself.  line  is  found  in  the  present  text. 

*  Sec  p.  283.  Fix  (Chron.  Fab.  Eur.  p.  y^  considers 

*  11.  1 03 2 -1037.  that  the  promi!»e  of  protection  a^inst 
'  It  must  have   been  written   l>efore  inxTision    in   11.    1032-1037   would    Ik* 

422  B.C..  since  1.   1007  is  paro<ii(.d  in  absunl,  if  the  play  was  written   a/Ur 

Vtsp.    1 160.     Hence    the    supposition  the  Spartan  inroad  of  43 1  ;  and  prefers 

that  the  subject  of  the  play— the   in-  to   assign    it    to    the    period    of    the 

vasioM   of  Attica  by  the  Arrives — was  threatened    invasion    of  Pleistonax    in 

sugj^ested    by   the    hi>s»ile   attitude  of  445  H. c.  (Thuc   i.  114.   2.    21'.     I)ut 

Argos  to  Athens  in  417,  is  proved  to  the    lines    in   the    Heracleidae    by  no 

l>e  f.ilse  means    imply  that    the    invasion    will 

F«juit.  214  is   said  by  the  Scholiast  not    take    place.      What    thty    avert 

to  l>e  a  I  nnxly  uf  a  line  in  the  Hera-  is     that    Eurystheut  will   be    on    the 

cU'idae ;   and  this  fact,  if  true,  would  side    of   the  Athenians  when  it   d«ies 

extend  the  latent  possible  limit  of  date  occur. 
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The  Heracleidae  is  essentially  a  patriotic  work.  It  depicts  the 
most  glorious  of  the  legendary  achievements  of  Athens,  exalting 
the  piety  and  unselfishness  of  the  Athenians,  and  throwing 
a  poetical  glamour  over  their  local  monuments  and  traditions. 
Though  hardly  a  great  play,  it  possesses  many  fine  qualities. 
The  style  is  less  rhetorical  and  sententious  than  usual,  and 
a  certain  archaic  dignity  of  tone,  and  a  general  similarity  in  the 
situation,  remind  us  of  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus.  The  central 
scene,  also,  is  one  of  great  dramatic  power.  The  fate  of  the 
fugitives  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  their  safety  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden ;  but  no  victim  is  to  be  found, 
and  there  is  a  pause  of  anxious  anticipation.  At  length  Macaria 
comes  forward  and  devotes  her  life  in  a  speech  of  noble  and 
touching  eloquence.  Asawhole,however,the  Heracleidae  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  as  the  Andromache,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
transference  of  the  interest  in  the  concluding  part.  lotaus  and 
Demophon,  after  rousing  the  emotion  of  the  spectators,  disap- 
pear from  view,  and  their  place  is  taken,  during  the  rest  of  the 
play,  by  Alcmene  and  Eurystheus,  who  form  a  poor  substitute. 
Alcmene,  in  particular,  with  her  violence  of  character,  her  in- 
satiate thirst  for  revenge,  and  her  indecent  joy  over  the  fate  of 
her  victim,  excites  more  repulsion  than  sympathy.  There  are 
signs,  too,  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy.  When  Macaria  leaves  the  stage  we  hear  nothing 
further  about  her;  the  messenger,  in  describing  the  result  of 
the  battle,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  sacrifice,  and  Alcmene, 
her  own  mother,  never  even  asks  the  reason  of  her  absence'. 


{5)    The  Hippolytus. 

The  Hippolytus,  produced  in  428',  is  one  of  those  plays 
which  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  theatre,  and  in 
which  the  language  of  sexual  passion,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 

*  The  critics  account  for  these  ooiis-  the  Eqoilei  [Schol.  Equit.  114). 
I   ^Di  by  supposing  the  loss  of  several  '  Argnm.  Hipp.   JBiSaxS^   M  'E»k- 

wft,  including  thst  whicb  ii  said  to  lulva/ot    apxirrot    .    .    .    vpurnt    Vift- 

re  been  puodied  by  Aristopbanes  id  n>qf. 
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Attic  stage,  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  free  utterance.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  also  dramatised  by  Sophocles  in  the 
Phaedra,  though  nothing  is  known  about  this  work,  not  even 
whether  it  followed  or  preceded  that  of  Euripides.  But  from  the 
general  character  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedy  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  story  of  Phaedra's  love  was  handled  by  him  with 
far  greater  reticence.  The  Hippolytus  is  justly  described  by 
the  scholiast  as  'among  the  finest 'of  the  writings  of  Euripides'. 
The  skilful  management  of  the  plot,  the  inexpressible  beauty  of 
the  scenes  in  which  Phaedra's  passion  is  delineated,  and  the 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  final  reconciliation  between  father  and 
son,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  poetical  compositions.  The 
moral  is  emphasised  more  clearly  than  usual  in  the  course  of  the 
opening  dialogue,  in  which  the  old  attendant  vainly  beseeches 
Hippolytus  to  pay  due  honour  to  a  goddess  that  is  'celebrated 
among  mortals,'  and  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride. 
Euripides  had  already  treated  the  story  in  another  play,  also 
called  Hippolytus';  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  he 
produced  an  emended  version  in  the  tragedy  which  we  still 
possess.  The  two  dramas  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
ancient  times.  The  first  Hippolytus,  according  to  the  scholiast, 
contained  many  things  which  were  *  unseemly  and  censurable,' 
and  appears  to  have  resembled,  in  its  general  scheme,  the 
tragedy  of  Seneca'.  Phaedra  was  represented  as  intent  on  the 
avowal  of  her  passion,  and  the  nurse,  so  far  from  seconding  her 
design,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  by  moral  reasonings \     In 


^  Argnm.  Hipp,  tu  tk  Spo/ia  rSrw 
wpdrrwv. 

^  Tins  first  play  was  called  'lww6kvTot 
KoXvwrvfiiyos  J^oll.  9. 50,  Schol.  Thcocr. 
3.  io\  a  title  of  which  the  meaning  is 
uncertain,  but  which  has  been  explained 
by  !>uppc>»ing.  either  that  Hippolytus 
covered  his  head  in  shame  doring 
Phaedra's  avowal  of  her  love,  or  that 
his  body  was  brought  in  covered  with 
a  mantle.  The  extant  play  is  entitled 
aTupayrufH'pfi^^  the  name  referring  to  the 
crown  which  Hippolytus  ofTerbto  Artemis 
in  the  opening  scene.    It  was  also  called 


aTt^opiaSy  and  sometimes  simply  Sfv- 
Tf^ot  ;,Argiim.  Hipp.). 

'  Axgum.  Hipp,  li^iptrm  M  varc^f 

fopias  ^«or  iv  rotrfr  itifp$vTiu  r^ 
Bpdftari.  For  the  fragments  of  the  first 
Hippolytus  see  Nauck,  pp.  491-496. 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  two  of 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  Hippolytus 
'437  and  438),  which  are  almost  idtn- 
tical  with  11.  309-213  of  the  nane*s 
ii|>eech  in  Seneca,  in  which  slie  tries  to 
prevent  Pbaedrm  from  diidoting  her 
passioii. 
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all  probability  Phaedra  disclosed  her  love  in  person  to  Hippo- 
lytus.  After  the  repulse,  instead  of  committing  suicide,  she 
waited  for  the  success  of  her  treacherous  stratagem ;  then, 
stung  with  remorse,  she  sought  the  presence  of  Theseus, 
disclosed  the  whole  truth,  ascribed  her  fall  to  his  coldness 
and  neglect,  and  finally  stabbed  herself.  The  'unseemliness' 
of  the  tragedy  would  appear  to  have  consisted  in  the  greater 
shamelessness  of  Phaedra.  The  skill  with  which,  in  the  second 
play,  this  feature  was  avoided,  and  the  revelation  of  her  secret 
brought  about,  not  by  her  own  will,  but  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nurse,  has  been  described  already'. 

The  critics,  while  admiring  the  delicacy  of  the  treatment, 
object  that  it  leads  to  an  inconsistency;  and  that  a  woman  of 
such  refined  sensibilities  as  the  second  Phaedra  would  never 
Iiave  been  capable  of  the  atrocious  accusation  against  Hippo- 
lytus.  But  there  is  a  difterence  between  crimes  committed  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  in  cold  blood.  If  Phaedra  had  waited 
for  the  return  of  Theseus,  as  in  the  original  version,  and  then 
made  the  charge,  her  conduct  might  have  appeared  unnatural. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  deed  is  accomplished,  beyond  possibility  of 
recall,  under  the  impulse  of  her  first  agony.  Frantic  with  shame 
at  the  discovery,  and  maddened  by  the  unmerited  and  insensate 
invectives  of  Hippolytus,  she  rushes  into  the  palace,  hastily 
writes  down  her  false  narrative  in  a  letter,  and  then  forthwith 
slays  herself,  leaving  not  a  moment  for  cooler  reflexion.  But 
though  she  is  dead,  the  letter  remains;  and  by  this  ingenious 
alteration  of  the  story  Euripides  has  contrived  that  the  accusa- 
tion shall  be  brought,  without  making  Phaedra  guilty  of  such 
cold-blooded  treachery  as  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
her  previous  character. 

'  Plut.  de  And,  Poet.  c.  8  t&Kt¥  ip^t  thai   I'haedra  survived   Hippolytus.  u 

Sti    (.EifiiriSiji)    riir  tolipar   wpoviyna-  Id  Sciieca,  and    revealed    the   truth   to 

Xouaav  Tfi  erjati  nnHi^irif  air  Sitl  rdi  TheKUS. 
Jitiii'oi;  "o/JOi'O^iu  ipaa9uaiw  tdB  'lira-  '  See  p,  131. 

^VTW,     Froni  tlii^  passage  it  U  cleat 
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(6)   The  Hecuba, 

The  Hecuba,  exhibited  about  the  year  425^  is  a  play  which 
consists  in  reality  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  these 
dealing  with  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  the  second  with  the 
vengeance  exacted  for  the  murder  of  Polydorus.  The  story 
of  Polyxena  formed  part  of  the  Sack  of  Troy,  one  of  the  epics 
of  the  Trojan  Cycle*.  The  fate  of  Polydorus  was  variously 
described  in  ancient  legend ',  but  the  particular  form  which  the 
tale  assumes  in  the  Hecuba  is  not  found  before  the  time  of 
Euripides,  and  may  possibly  have  been  his  own  invention.  The 
play  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  fttyle,  and 
abounds  in  striking  scenes  and  beautiful  passages.  But  as 
a  whole  it  fails  to  produce  much  impression  on  the  mind  owing 
to  the  desultory  character  of  the  plot,  and  the  absence  of  any 
necessary  connexion  between  the  successive  parts,  beyond  that 
which  is  supplied  by  the  person  of  Hecuba.  Some,  also,  of  the 
vices  of  Euripides  begin  to  be  apparent ;  and  Hecuba's  habit  of 
discussing  current  questions  of  philosophy  appears  strangely 
out  of  place  in  a  Trojan  queen  ^  The  choruses,  too,  have  little 
reference  to  the  immediate  destinies  of  the  principal  characters. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  are  exquisite  specimens  of  poetiy, 
and  the  description  of  the  capture  of  Troy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  in  Euripides  ^ 

(7)   The  Supplices. 

The  Supplices  is  described  in  the  argument  as  a  *  panegyric 
on  Athens*/    Like  the  Heracleidae  it  deals  with  one  of  those 


^  The  versification  of  the  dialogtie 
(the  trisyllabic  feet  are  only  about  nine 
l^er  100  lines,  see  p.  383)  proves  that 
the  Hecuba  was  one  of  the  earlier  playi. 
It  must  have  been  exhibited  before 
423  B.C.,  since  it  b  twice  parodied  in 
the  Nubes  (Nub.  1165=  Hec.  173, 
Nub.  718 -^Hec.  163).  The  lines  about 
Delos  (462-465)  are  moat  probably 
a  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Delian  festival  by  the  Athenians  in 
436  (Thuc  3.  104).  Hence  the  date 
of  the   play  may  be  limited  with  £ur 


certainty  to  435->435  B.c. 

'  Proclus,  Chmtom.  (p.  484  in  Gait- 
ford's  Hephaeitioo). 

*  According  to  Dictya  a.  18.  37,  he 
was  given  by  PolymcMor  to  Ajax  the 
iOQ  of  Telamoo,  and  stoned  to  death. 
In  Hygin.  £sb.  109  Polymeator  mmdeit 
his  own  son  by  mistake,  and  is  slain  bj 
Polydorus. 

«  £.g.  11.591-603,798-805,814-819. 

*  IL  905  folL 

*  Axgum.  SnppL  rd  M  l§mimk'pU$iMm 
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famous  old  legends,  always  popular  on  the  Attic  stage,  in  which 
the  chivalry  of  the  Athenian  character  was  gloriously  displayed. 
It  relates  how  the  Thebans  had  prohibited  the  burial  of  the 
Argive  chieftains,  and  how  Athens,  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
bereaved  mothers,  compelled  the  restitution  o(  the  bodies. 
The  play  was  exhibited,  in  all  probability,  in  the  spring  of  420. 
when  the  alliance  with  Argos  was  about  to  be  concluded ', 
Three  years  previously  the  Thebans,  after  their  victory  at 
Delium,  had  violated  the  laws  of  Greece,  by  refusing  permission 
to  bury  the  Athenian  soldiers.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
representation  of  the  Supplices  must  have  been  peculiarly 
impressive.  The  solemn  address  of  Athene  at  the  close,  enjoin- 
ing eternal  friendship  between  Athens  and  Argos,  would  sound 
like  a  divine  admonition;  and  the  whole  course  of  the  action 
could  not  fail  to  recall  vividly  the  memory  of  the  recent  outrage 
at  Delium. 

The  Supplices  exhibits  many  of  the  faults  which  belong  to 
the  '  episodic '  kind  of  tragedy.  The  plot,  being  naturally  slight 
and  devoid  of  incident,  has  been  amplified  by  various  acces- 
sories, such  as  the  suicide  of  Evadne,  and  the  long-continued 
pageantry  of  the  funeral'.  The  recovery  of  the  bodies  is 
effected,  not  by  persuasion,  as  in  the  Eleusinians  of  Aeschylus, 
but  by  military  force,  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle';  and  the  introduction  of  the  long  debate 
on  forms  of  government  is  due  to  the  same  desire  to  eke  out 
slender  materials'.  As  a  result  the  play  lacks  concentration. 
But  it  is  powerfully  written,  and,  from  the  spectacular  point  of 


'  The  aolemD  ioonlcalion  of  pel- 
pitaal  amity  between  Athens  and  Argos 
in  II.  1180-1195  obvioDily  nfca  Id  the 
drcunuUnces  (if  ihc  time.  Hcnee  two 
dates  may  be  propoHsl.  (1)  410,  when 
the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Argoi 
was  about  to  be  concluded,  (i)  418, 
when  Argos  deserted  to  the  side  of 
Spaita  (in  which  cue  the  lines  most  be 
regarded  as  a.  reboke  to  the  ArgiTcs 
fbt  their  treBChcry).  But  as  ihe  play 
evidently  conUins  a  fnitber  Dllusion  to 


the  action  of  the  Thebans  at  Delium  in 
414,  the  earlier  dale  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  character  of  the  vcr^ilieiilioa  iscc 
p.  J83)  shows  that  the  Snpplices  bcloUKS 
to   the    middle   group   of   the    extant 

'  Tlie  story  of  Evadne  may  pos^bly 
have  lieeD  ■  local  mjth  at  Eleuiii.  Cp. 
I.  loij,  where  slie  seems  to  allude  to 
her  future  renown. 

'  PIul.  Theseus,  c.  99. 

'  11-  399-456- 
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view,  full  of  magnificent  effects ;  and  the  absence  of  strong  and 
continuous  tragic  interest  would  be  partly  counterbalanced 
before  an  Athenian  audience  by  the  frequent  appeals  to  national 
pride  and  patriotism,  and  by  the  solemn  allusions  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 


(8)    The  Androfnachc, 

The  Andromache,  we  are  told,  was  not  exhibited  at  Athens ; 
but  whether  it  appeared  elsewhere,  or  was  never  produced 
upon  the  stage,  is  uncertain*.  The  reference  to  the  recent 
alliance  with  Argos  points  to  the  year  419  as  the  most  probable 
date  of  composition'.  The  ordinary  legend  reappears  in  its 
main  features,  with  the  exception  that  the  death  of  Neopto- 
lemus  is  ascribed,  not  to  a  chance  quarrel  with  the  Delphians, 
but  to  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  plot '.  In  pomt  of  structure  the  Andro- 
mache is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  Hecuba,  and  suffers 
from  the  looseness  of  the  connexion  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  portions.  In  the  opening  scenes  deep  sympathy  is 
excited  by  the  peril  of  Andromache  and  Molossus;  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  rescued,  they  disappear  from  the  stage  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  New  interests  are  introduced,  and  the  play 
concludes  with  the  marriage  of  Orestes  and  the  assassination  of 


*  Schol.  Androm.  445  ov  dcdf&urroi 

^<y«  TJ  rpay^q.  Afjftottpdnir,  Siltl 
(Griech.  Lit.  p.  336)  thinks  it  jvas 
exhibited  at  Athene,  and  that  Dtrmo- 
crates  was  a  chorus-trainer,  in  whose 
name  Euripides  preferred  to  prodoce 
it ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  mistake, 
lierj^k  .Hermes,  18.  493  full.)  holds 
similar  news,  but  i<lcntiftcs  Democrates 
with  the  [M*]»'«<rpdTi;j  mentioned  in 
Corp.  ln!>.  Att.  a.  971  as  victor  in  the 
tragic  contest  for  42a  B.c,  to  which 
date  he  assif^s  the  play. 

"  Menelaus   the   Spartan   '733  foil.) 
says  dwiifA    ii  otieovs'   fan  yap  ns  06 

Wpoaw   '■    ^96pTT}i    Vvktt    Ttt,     i|     Wp6    70V 

fA^y  ^y  fftikrjf  \  yyy  8*  ix^P^  voccr  t^kS* 


iv9^tK$uw  $i\m.  lliis  passage  ap- 
parently refers  to  the  alliance  between 
Argos  and  Athens  in  May  of  430  B.  c. 
The  \*iolent  tirades  against  Sparta  with 
which  the  play  abounds  (445-463,  595- 
601,  734-736;  confirm  this  view,  the 
hostility  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
having  reached  a  pitch  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness about  this  time,  owing  to  supposed 
violations  of  the  Peace  of  Nicias  in  421 
(Thuc.  5.  35;  SchoL  Androm.  445). 
The  versificatioo  of  the  dialogue  (see 
p.  383)  and  the  irrelevance  of  some  of 
the  choral  odes  (374  folL,  101  o  foil.) 
are  also  in  favour  of  a  comparatively 
late  date. 
*  Scbol.  Orcit.  1654. 
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Ncoptolcnius\  The  general  tone,  too,  is  far  from  pleasing*. 
Base  and  repulsive  characters  are  introduced  with  unusual  fre- 
quency^; and  the  constant  exhibition  of  spite,  jealousy,  and 
callous  brutality  produces  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  mind, 
which  is  scarcely  mitigated  by  certain  redeeming  features,  such 
as  the  chivalry  of  Peleus,  the  maternal  affection  of  Andromache, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Trojan  slave.  Throughout  the  play 
the  picture  of  human  nature  seems  to  have  been  distorted 
by  the  influence  of  national  hatred  against  Sparta  \ 


{9)    The  Ilerciilts  Furrns. 

The  plot  of  the  Hercules  Furens  is  briefly  as  follows.  Lycus, 
the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  has  resolved  to  extirpate  the  family  of 
Hercules,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  retribution  for  his 
misdeeds.  Wherefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
HiTcules  on  the  last  of  his  twelve  labours,  he  orders  his  wife 
and  children  to  be  put  to  death.  They  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
altar ;  but  their  refuge  failing,  they  are  on  the  very  point  of 
being  slaughtered,  when   Hercules  appears,  saves  them  from 


'  Pr.  Vt-rrall  (rrtface  to  the  Stu- 
dt-nt'ii  (irtck  Trnj;tfl\\  ci»<lca\ourN  to 
Mrci'glhcn  the  conntxion  Ixiwixn  tin.* 
'litTcri'iit  iKiitionst  o\  the  lirniiia.  hy 
supiKisiu^  that  there  i'*  more  in  the 
]'lol  tliaii  apjiearii  on  the  ^urf^cc  :  that 
MciK-hui«  is  in  U-.n^iii-  with  ( )Ie■>'t(-^  troin 
the  lit-'t.  aixl  st:jij>(irl!»  1  iLriiiii'i.c  id  hi  r 
sihenie  ot'  vui^^i.uicc,  in  diiiir  to  in- 
\uhL-  hir  in  MifticulticA,  aii>I  coni|Kl 
Iter  to  tlirtfw  ht-ritcit  intu  tin  aiiiiH  ft 
()rl■'.ll■^.  I  tut  e\t.n  ^'i.in;inj;'  that  all 
lhi'«  ni;i\  lie  ^.ilhtfiii  timn  the-  tixt  ••t 
the  I'l>i>.  It  h.i:i!i\  riiit\t'»  it  nt  i'.<» 
(-{•iMxht'  i.ii:irai'icr,  w  ...ch  l«  liut- !•*  ihi 
t|i^a|  I'l  niaii^i  ul  i<ni-  m1  <•!  ili:ii.ut<i> 
in  thi  iii.i!i!U  ni  V.i.-  aL'li'-n,  ariii  shiii 
II  |i.U(.'iii(  III  \'\  :i:.«i'  .•  ; 

thr  .ti.lhiif  I'l  ihc  Ai^i.n.-  M  r/i  ^i  iV-i^ 
Tai  Aii-r«^iu»  I 'r  Niii.i!!  l.v  <it-i.i(  <« 
t:..it  titio  I'hiav-  ril>r-*  in  ir.c  "/<'/•' ••: 
the  l'-a\,  ami  »u{<|iis<.t  an  allu>ion  !•• 


sonic  elasMtfication  of  which  we  arc 
now  i^orant.  liut  the  onlinary  inter- 
]irctation  seems  to  be  juktitictl  by  the 
passage  which  fuUows— Jr  r^  Bfvrip^ 

' AihpttfM\rjf  XuTfoi  ov  «riAaf  .1.  1  «a««wf 
i\uf  a^  well  a»  tt>  niiiiieruu*  laralli  I 
)i:irn««-!k  fouiiil  111  t!u-  ar^umenii  uf  the 
fther  I'l-i)**.  e.^.  tu  ^i  bpapa  ritof  #av- 
/jnaraF  Ai;;.  <  h-A.  i  u]/.  r^  ^*v  bpafta 
luti  «aXAtnra-i  Ai^.  Ant.  ,  fit  5<  ^ffOfia 
iw¥    WfM^rwv    .  Ai^      llipp.  ,    r^    wa^Jtr 

.\1^l.     '  ►ir%t  *  |i.     Ar^uiiKlit^      to 

Ach  in:.,  1  iiuii  .  A\.,  K.);i. 

'1  '.r  •!i-j>Ii\«  ut  tiini;ii:.t'  «*,*:lr  a!i  t 
vi]li;.i:a\  \«-ii  i.ii:%uii>l  l'\  iiuii)  I't  the 
iiMvii  It  I.:. .-I  >vhoI  Aii'liuin.  jj  .  Nc-.- 
ih'   pri  \\"\  >  ii.ilc. 
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destruction,  and  revenges  himself  on  Lycus.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  joy  at  his  triumphant  return  he  is  smitten  suddenly  with 
madness  by  Hera,  his  implacable  enemy,  and  slays  the  wife  and 
children  whom  he  had  just  rescued.  On  recovering  conscious- 
ness he  at  first  surrenders  himself  to  despair.  Then  Theseus 
appears,  offers  him  a  safe  asylum  at  Athens,  and  finally 
persuades  him  to  abandon  the  thought  of  self-destruction,  and 
submit  with  courage  to  his  destiny. 

The  freedom  with  which,  in  this  tragedy,  Euripides  has 
handled  the  customary  traditions,  and  imparted  a  new  moral  to 
the  legend,  is  remarkable.  The  story  about  Lycus  appears 
to  be  an  invention  of  his  own.  The  introduction  of  Theseus, 
and  the  final  retirement  of  Hercules  to  Athens,  are  further 
novelties,  plainly  inserted  for  patriotic  reasons.  But  the  most 
striking  innovation  is  that  connected  with  the  madness.  Accord- 
ing to  all  previous  tradition  the  madness  of  Hercules,  and  his 
murder  of  his  wife  and  children,  preceded  the  twelve  labours, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  as 
a  punishment.  But  Euripides  has  transferred  this  calamity  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  represents  him  as  one  who  has 
successfully  accomplished  all  his  tasks,  and  vanquished  his 
enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  in  the  very  moment 
of  triumph,  when  he  is  at  length  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory,  his  evil  destiny  prevails,  and  his  happiness  is  for  ever 
ruined.  In  this  way  the  legend  acquires  a  new  significance,  as 
an  example  of  pathetic  and  unmerited  suffering,  and  of  stubborn 
endurance  in  the  face  of  calamity*. 

The  greatness  of  the  play  admits  of  no  question.  It  has 
often  been  censured,  however,  for  lack  of  unity,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rescue  of  Megara  and  her  children  has  no  connexion 
with  the  subsequent  madness  of  Hercules.  But  the  objection 
in  this  case  is  of  a  formal  character,  without  much  validity. 
There  is  an  inner  connexion  of  the  most  tragic  kind  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  play,  which  effectually  prevents  any  break 
or  cessation  in  the  interest.    Although  in  the  earlier  scenes  it 

'  On  the  various  innovations  in  the  357  foil.;  Jet>b's  Introdaction  to  the 
Ic^'ukI   !><re  Wilamowitz,  Heraklei,  p.      Tnchiniae,  p.  aa  folL 
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is  the  wife  and  children  whose  lives  are  threatened,  we  feel  all 
the  time  that  the  happiness  of  Hercules  is  at  stake.  Our 
thoughts  are  continually  directed  towards  him,  owing  to  the 
despair  caused  by  his  absence,  and  the  fervent  prayers  ex- 
pressed for  his  return.  The  predominant  feeling  is,  will  he 
come  in  time?  His  arrival  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
his  narrow  escape  from  what  appears  to  be  the  last  of  all  his 
troubles,  adds  infinitely  to  the  pathos  of  the  subsequent  disaster, 
in  which  his  hopes  are  finally  annihitatr-d. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition  there  is  very  little  evidence, 
and  none  of  the  supposed  references  to  contemporary  events 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  any  inference'.  But  certain 
expressions  in  one  of  the  choruses  appear  to  prove  that  the 
play  was  written  in  old  age ' ;  and  the  use  of  trochaic  tetra- 
meters, and  the  general  character  of  the  versification,  are  in 
favour  of  placing  it  between  the  Andromache  and  the  Troades'. 
The  year  +i6  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  approximate  date. 


(lo)    The   Troades. 

The  Troades,  produced  in  415,  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting 
of  the  extant  tragedies'.  The  plot  consists  merely  of  uncon- 
nected scenes,  depicting  the  miserable  fate  of  the  Trojan 
captives ;  and  the  execution  is  not  in  the  best  style  of  Euripides. 
Rhetoric  often  takes  the  place  of  pathos,  as  in  Cassandra's 
harangue,  and  the  debate  between  Helen  and  Hecuba.     The 


Sk  fipw  daiSbi  ]  ToKiar  It  ftrian'  \  mAq- 

'  See  p.  sSj. 

'  Atl.  Vnr.  Hist.  1.  S  latd  rfjr  riiiimiv 
ttai  iynf^Kotrrfp'  ^u^wiA&i  .  .  .  Atunpol 

«u  Tpifjaai  Kal  Siovip^  t/aTvpm^.  This 
is  coD(irme<l  by  Scbol.  Vesp.  1317,  who 
uys  (liai  Ihc  Troades  wa«  pnxlnced 
seven  yean  afler  the  Vespae.  The 
inbject  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  the 
Little  Itiad  [AriHoL  Poet  c,  131. 


'  The  praise  of  liEbl-anned  troops 
in  11,  lSH-303  is  sometimes  taken  us 
a  refereace  to  Ihc  baltte  of  Dulium  in 
414,  aiid  the  mention  of  the  songi  of 
the  Dclian  maidens  in  I.  687  is  tlioughl 
lo  have  been  suggested  by  the  reslo- 
istion  of  r>elos  10  the  Delians  in  410 
(DJod.Sic.  II.  77). 

'  II.  638-700.  The  pictnrc  of  the 
lurrowE  of  old  age  hu  a  personal  ring 
about  it,  as  also  have  man}'  of  the 
eipressiuns  which  follow,  e.g.  u&  inii<ra- 
fui  TQi  xifr^t  I  Huiioaii  ovyKatttfuyvit,  \ 
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choral  odes,  with  their  ornate  descriptions  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  their  copious  mythological  allusions,  appear  lifeless 
and  unsuitable  in  the  mouths  of  women  who  are  fresh  from 
the  scene  of  slaughter.  But  apart  from  particular  defects,  the 
continued  recurrence  of  suffering  and  lamentation  gives  to 
the  whole  play  a  gloomy  monotony  which  the  Greek  poets  in 
general  were  careful  to  avoid. 


(ii)    The  Electra. 

The  Elcctra  was  apparently  produced  towards  the  close  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  413'.  Of  all  the 
extant  plays  it  goes  the  furthest  in  reducing  the  grandeur  of 
the  heroic  world  to  an  ordinary  level.  Electra  has  been  given 
in  marriage  to  a  rustic  labourer ;  and  the  play  commences  with 
a  picture  of  cottage  life,  with  all  its  humble  surroundings  and 
toilsome  occupations.  These  preliminary  scenes  have  attracted 
more  criticism  than  any  other  passages  in  Euripides ;  and 
though  the  criticism  has  often  been  carried  to  extreme  lengths, 
it  is  not  altogether  undeserved.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  domestic  treatment  of  the  legend  as  a  fault  in  itself 
The  inferiority  of  the  Electra  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  general 
conception,  as  in  the  execution.  These  scenes  of  humble  life 
are  hardly  written  in  the  happiest  vein.  There  is  an  air  of 
unreality  and  affectation  about  them.  The  rustic  is  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  virtues,  and  too  profuse  in  maxims  which 
recall  the  eloquence  of  the  melodramatic  stage.  He  lets  us 
know  that  '  his  heart  is  honest,  though  his  fortunes  are  poor,* 


*  The  words  of  the  Dioscori  (1347 
vwh*  i-wi  w6vro¥  TuctXbv  0vovd$  I  otjoturrt 
vMSf¥  vprpas  MXovt)  most  refer  to  the 
Sicilian  cxp)edition,  and  to  a  period 
when  the  position  of  the  Athenians, 
thoufi^h  not  yet  hopeless,  was  consi<ler- 
ably  endangered.  The  exfiedition  started 
in  the  midsommer  of  415,  and  terminated 
(lisastnmsly  in  Sfptember  4 1 3.  Hence 
the  spring  of  413  is  the  most  natnral 
date  to  assign  to  the  play. 

Some   confirmation   of  this   view  is 


supplied  by  11.  1 280-1 284,  where  the 
myth  aboot  the  phantom  Helen  is 
given  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Helena— a  play  which 
is  known  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
412. 

The  versification  of  the  Electra,  though 
somewhat  smoother  than  that  of  the 
Troades  (see  p.  283),  is  not  inconsistent 
with  its  lateness  of  date,  if  we  make 
doe  allowance  for  natnrd  Tviatioos  in 
the  poet*s  manner. 
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and  that  'labour  is  the  only  road  to  prosperity.'  He  extols 
his  own  moderation  in  treating  Electra  as  a  virgin,  and  refusing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unequal  marriage  which  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way'.  Electra  herself  insists  on  fetching  water 
from  the  spring  when  it  is  not  required,  in  order  to  show  her 
neighbours  to  what  degradation  she  has  been  reduced  by 
Aegisthus.  When  urged  to  spare  herself  the  trouble,  she  talks 
about  the  duty  of 'lightening  her  husband's  toils.'  The  rustic, 
unable  to  stop  her,  consoles  himself  with  the  reflexion  that  it 
is  only  '  a  very  little  distance  to  the  well '.'  The  whole  proceed- 
ings have  a  somewhat  artificial  appearance,  as  though  husband 
and  wife  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  upon  them, 
and  wished  to  create  a  favourable  impression. 

More  than  this,  the  effect  of  the  play  is  impaired  by  a  certain 
perversity  of  treatment,  which  causes  the  sympathy  to  be 
enlisted  on  the  wrong  side.  Electra,  during  the  later  scenes, 
displays  such  venomous  malignity  of  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rejoice  in  her  deliverance  from  trouble.  Take,  for  example, 
her  behaviour  during  the  murder  of  Clytaemnestra.  The  plot 
has  been  carefully  arranged.  Orestes,  axe  in  hand,  is  wailing 
inside  the  cottage,  ready  for  the  slaughter.  Electra,  standing 
at  the  door,  receives  her  mother  with  mock  humility  and 
ironical  compliments.  Clytaemnestra  begins  to  show  compunc- 
tion for  her  past  crimes;  and  her  references  to  the  neglected 
condition  of  her  daughter,  and  to  her  own  remorseful  feelings, 
are  touching  and  natural,  and  excite  compassion.  But  Electra 
is  so  far  from  being  softened,  that  as  her  mother  enters  the 
cottage  to  meet  her  doom,  she  pursues  her  with  satirical  advice 
not  to  'dirty  her  clothes  in  the  smoky  room,'  and  with  horrible 
equivocations  about  the  'sacrifice'  that  is  shortly  to  be  per- 
formed'. The  stern  inflexibility  of  the  Sophoclean  Electra, 
though  repugnant  to  modern  ideas,  was  majestic  in  itself,  and 
consistent  with  the  general  tone  of  the  play.  But  in  the  present 
scene  the  homely  and  natural  character  of  the  surroundings 

'  El.  43-46,  80,  36a,  vindictive  speech  over  Ihe   dead   hoiiy 

•  Ibid.  S4-78.  of  Aegislhns  (907-956 J, 

*  Ibid   1101-1146.      Cp.    al£o    ber 
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only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the   spite   and   treachery  and 
inhuman  jeers  of  the  heroine. 

The  Electra,  then,  cannot  be  included  among  the  more 
successful  efforts  of  Euripides.  Yet  it  is  the  one  by  which  he 
is  most  often  judged,  owing  to  the  facility  of  comparison  with 
the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  on  the  same  subject. 
But  to  estimate  the  respective  merits  of  the  three  poets  by 
these  particular  works  is  manifestly  unfair  to  Euripides.  The 
comparison  may  be  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
difference  in  their  dramatic  methods,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  were  able  to  ring  the  changes  on  the  same  theme. 
But  it  becomes  misleading  if  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
real  greatness  of  Euripides  is  to  be  seen,  not  in  the  Electra, 
but  in  plays  like  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  in  which  the 
realistic  treatment  of  the  old  legends  is  found  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  artistic  grace  and  dignity. 


(12)    The  Helena, 

The  Helena,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  412,  is 
the  most  fanciful  in  character  of  all  the  ancient  tragedies'. 
The  plot  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  dramatic  inventiveness. 
The  notion  of  the  phantom  Helen,  for  which  the  Greeks  fought 
at  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  detained  in  Egypt,  has  been 
taken  partly  from  Stesichorus  and  partly  from  Herodotus  *.  But 
all  the  other  details  are  added  by  Euripides,  and  combine  to  form 
an  interesting  and  delightful  story.  The  arrival  of  Menelaus  in 
Eg^'pt  with  the  phantom,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  phantom  and  reality  in  the  same 
country,  supply  all  the  humorous  incidents  and  perplexities  of 


^  The  date  is  given  In  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Kan.  53,  Thesm.  102 1.  On  the  general 
character  of  the  composition  see  p. 
223. 

^  The  phantom  Helen  is  not  known 
to  Homer,  but  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Hesiod  ^Schol.  Lycophr,  822). 
The  story  was  after  war  J  s  variously 
developed.      According  to  Stesichorus 


the  real  Helen  never  left  Sparta  (Dion 
Chrysost.  Or.  ii) ;  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (2.  112)  she  ran  away  with  Paris, 
but  was  carried  by  storms  to  Egypt, 
and  there  detained.  Euripides  com- 
bines the  two  versions,  presening  the 
innocence  of  Helen,  but  causing  her  to 
be  taken  to  Egypt  by  Hermes  at  the 
command  of  Zeus. 
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the  drama;  while  a  graver  interest  is  imparted  by  the  love 
of  the  Egj'ptian  king  for  Helen,  and  his  efforts  to  detain  her, 
and  the  ingenious  stratagem  which  procures  her  escape. 

It  would  seem  that  about  this  time  Euripides  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  imaginative  plots  of  this  kind.  The  Andromeda, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  same  festival  as  the  Helena',  was 
equally  romantic  in  subject,  with  its  thrilling  story  of  the 
adventures  of  Perseus,  and  of  his  love  for  the  maiden  whom 
he  had  rescued.  The  two  tragedies,  as  was  natural,  created 
a  considerable  sensation  on  account  of  their  novelty  and  origin- 
ality; and  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  produced  in  the  following 
year,  contains  a  long  burlesque  upon  them  both ',  The  same 
vein  of  fancy  is  also  seen  in  another  work  of  this  period,  the 
Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  which  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Helena,  In  each  of  these  plays  the  scene  is  laid 
in  a  remote  and  savage  country,  where  a  Greek  lady  is  kept  in 
captivity,  and  finally  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  her  kinsman. 
In  all  probability  this  excursion  into  the  realms  of  fancy  was 
suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  ordinary  legends,  which  had 
been  repeated  to  satiety  by  successive  generations  of  tragic 
poets. 

(,3)    The  Ion. 

The  date  of  the  Ion  is  very  uncertain ;  but  the  style  of  the 
versification,  and  other  slight  indications,  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  belongs  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  Sicilian 
expedition'.  The  discovery  of  the  parentage  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Creusa,  forms  the  subject  of  the  plot-  According  to 
common  tradition  Ion  was  not  the  son  of  Apollo,  but  of  Xuthus, 


'  Schol.  Aristoph,  Thcim.  loii. 

■  Thesro.  850  foil.,  1010  foil. 

'  HennBnniPic&cetotheJon,  p.  31) 
thinks  Ihc  play  wns  wriltco  at  a  time 
when  the  qneslion  of  birth  and  desi:enl 
was  oppennoit,  i.e.  about  414,  when 
a  great  many  ciliiens  were  disfranchised 
for  dobions  parentage  (qi.  Scbol.  Vesp. 
7161.  But  there  are  levcinl  grounds  for 
plefctiing  a  later  dat^  »ii,  (l)  the  use 


of  trochaic  tetrameters  ia  no  less  than 
three  places,  (j)  the  irregularity  of  the 
versihcalion,  which  approximates  10 
the  style  of  the  poet's  final  period, 
(.0  the  vein  of  hostility  towards  Apollo 
and  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  suggetts 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  Sicilian  et- 
pedilion.  On  the*  various  points  see 
pp.  364,  183. 
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a  stranger  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Athens,  and  married  the 
king's  daughter  *.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  original  form  of 
the  legend  ;  and  the  substitution  of  Apollo  as  his  father,  and  as 
ancestor  of  the  lonians,  must  have  been  the  result  of  national 
vanity.  The  innovation  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Euripi- 
des, but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  story  had  already  begun 
to  exist  in  a  vague  form,  and  that  he  was  merely  the  first  to 
invest  it  with  precise  details. 

The  Ion,  as  already  pointed  out,  derives  much  of  its  interest 
from  the  skilful  complexity  of  the  plot,  which  is  constructed 
afler  the  modern  fashion*.  But  apart  from  this  particular 
excellence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  written  plays  of 
Euripides ;  and  the  fine  conception  of  the  leading  characters, 
and  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  various  scenes,  give 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  whole  composition.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  chief  motive  of  Euripides,  in  writing  this  pla}', 
was  to  attack  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  nature 
of  the  action  gives  him  many  opportunities  for  revealing  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject*.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle  is 
gloriously  vindicated  at  the  close;  and  the  harmless  fraud 
perpetrated  by  Apollo  at  the  commencement  of  the  play  seems 
to  have  been  contrived,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  deity  into  disrepute,  as  in  order  to  mislead  the  audience, 
and  add  to  the  surprise  and  excitement  of  the  catastrophe. 

(14)  The  Iphtgeneia  in  Tauris. 

The  origin  of  the  story  which  forms  the  plot  of  the  Iphigeneia 
is  of  such  a  remarkable  kind,  that  it  deserves  to  be  traced  in 
detail,  as  an  example,  not  only  of  the  inventiveness  of  Euripides, 

'  Taufi.  7.  1.  i.  and  of  Xuthas,  and  that  the  first  rcve- 

'  Sec  J).  i4o.  lation  was  a  tnie  one,  as  far  at  it  went. 

'  Sec   Vcrrairs  Translation    of  the  Bat  later  on,  when   the  uproar  broke 

Ion    Intr(xluction' ,  and  Earipides  the  out,  the  priestesa,  to  save  Creusa*t  life, 

Rationalist,  p.  129  foil.     Dr.  Verrall,  and  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  oracle 

in  ncconlance  with  his  new  theory  (see  by  murder,  invented  the  second  rere- 

p.  262 >,  interprets  the  plot  uf  the  Ion  in  lation    which    makes  Ion   the  son   of 

the  following  way.     He  considers  that  Apollo  and  Creusa) ;   and  the  basket 

Euripides   intends  to  suggest  that  Ion  and  other  tokens,  which  are  prodaced 

was  in  reality  the  son  of  the  priestess  as  evidence,  were  a  mere  iimiid. 
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but  also  of  the  casual  and  fantastic  nature  of  mythological 
growth.  The  histor}'  is  as  follows.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the 
pn'historic  period  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  was  a  custom 
which  apparently  prevailed  in  many  places,  being  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  worship  of  Artemis  Tauropolus,  who  was  also 
called  Hecate  and  Iphigeneia'.  With  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion the  practice  naturally  disappeared.  But  in  some  cases, 
instead  of  being  entirely  abolished,  it  was  replaced  by  certain 
milder  ceremonies,  such  as  the  scourging  of  men  with  whips, 
the  sprinkling  of  drops  of  human  blood,  or  the  dedication  of 
the  clothes  of  women  who  had  died  in  childbirth.  These 
curious  reminiscences  of  the  old  barbaric  rite  continued  to 
sur\'ive  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Halae  and 
Brauron,  two  towns  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Attica*.  At 
Halae,  also,  the  ancient  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess  remained 
as  an  additional  memorial  \ 

The  same  custom  of  slaying  human  victims  in  honour  of 
a  maiden  goddess  was  practised  by  the  Tauri,  a  people  of  the 
Crimea*.  When,  therefore,  the  Greeks,  in  the  course  of 
their  vo^-ages,  became  acquainted  with  this  nation,  it  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the 
names,  that  they  should  identify  the  Taurian  goddess  with  their 
own  Artemis  Tauropolus. 

So  far  everything  is  straightforward.  But  the  peculiar  part 
of  the  history  Cdiiimcnces  with  the  introduction  of  Agamemnon's 
daughter.  The  identity  of  her  name,  Iphigeneia,  with  <me  of 
the  names  of  the  j^Dddess,  caused  her  to  be  associated  in  various 
confusing  ways  with  this  ancient  form  of  worship.  It  gave  rise 
to  the  post-Ilnineric  st«»ry  that  she  was  herself  ofTered  .is  a 
sacrifice'.  It  U-cl  to  the  tradition  that  she  became  a  priestess 
of  Artemis  at  Hr;uin>n,  where  h«r  tomb  was  shown'.  It  even 
caused    her   to    l)e    i<ientified   with    the   goddess.     |{esii>d,   for 

•  Ij.h.  Taur.  1457.  r.ius.   I.  43.   1,           •  Ij.h    Taur  .\4-3i>.     IIinMl.  4    toy 
2.  y^^.  1.  *    1  tic  first    Iracr  of  ihu  ^lory  \%  in 

*  I'aU"*.  i.  .'^;.  I.  y  \ft  7.  7.  i^.  J.  the-  «  \|ri.».  i-nr  i»f  the  |km  ni»  \*i  tlir 
Iph.  Taur  I45K-1467.  ScJu'I  Arutoph.  Kpu  <  >».lr  rpicluH,  (  hrrstoin.  p.  47*3 
l.Vki^i.  645.  (.•ai^lititl  . 

'  Iph.  Taar.  I453.  *  Ipb.  Taur.  1 462 -1464. 
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example,  said  that  she  was  changed  into  Hecate;  and  the 
Taurians  declared  that  the  Iphigeneia  to  whom  they  sacrificed 
was  no  other  person  than  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  *. 

Such  then  was  the  intricate  state  of  the  tradition  when 
Euripides  began  to  write  his  tragedy.  By  combining  and 
rearranging  the  tangled  threads,  and  by  adding  fresh  inventions 
of  his  own,  he  has  not  only  produced  a  striking  legend,  but 
also  provided  himself  with  one  of  the  finest  of  his  plots.  He 
supposes  that  the  original  seat  of  this  barbarous  worship  was 
among  the  Tauri  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  Iphigeneia,  after  her 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  was  transported  thither  by  Artemis,  and 
became  her  priestess.  He  introduces,  with  daring  ingenuity, 
the  fortunes  of  Orestes,  and  makes  Apollo  command,  as  the 
price  of  his  purification,  that  he  should  sail  to  the  land  of  the 
Taurians,  gain  possession  of  the  statue  of  Artemis,  and  convey 
it  to  Attica.  Orestes  accordingly  sets  out,  accompanied  by 
Pyladcs.  On  landing  at  the  Crimea  they  are  captured  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  delivered  to  Iphigeneia  to  be  slain  on  the  altar, 
according  to  custom.  Iphigeneia,  who  has  never  seen  her 
brother  since  his  childhood,  is  about  to  commence  the  sacrifice, 
when  chance  causes  the  relationship  to  be  discovered.  There- 
upon they  seize  the  statue,  and  escape  together  from  the 
land '.  Athene  then  appears,  and  bids  them  convey  the  statue 
to  Halac  in  Attica,  and  establish  the  worship  of  Artemis  Tauro- 
polus  at  Ilalae  and  Brauron.  But  the  human  sacrifices  are 
to  be  discontinued,  and  milder  offerings  substituted;  and  Iphi- 
geneia is  to  become  priestess  at  Brauron,  where  she  will  die 
and  be  buried.  By  this  ingenious  manipulation  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  the  legend — the  old  Greek  ceremonies, 
the  Tauric  worship,  and  the  traditions  about  Iphigeneia — are 
rescued   from    their    previous   confusion,   and   combined    into 

'  Paos.    I.   43.    X.     Herod.   4.    103.  appears  to  have  been  the  iDvention  of 

According;  to  the  Cypria  (I.  c).  Iphi-  Euripides.    It  is  not  foond  in  any  aathor 

);encia  was  *  made  immortal  among  the  before  his  time ;  and  Merodotos,  when 

TaurLans/  speaking  of  the  rcpnted   existence  of 

*  All  this  ston*  about  the  rescue  of  Iphigeneia   as  a   goddess  among  the 

Iphi[;enein,    and    the    purification    of  Taurians  (4.  103',  makes  no  mention 

Orestes  through  the  statue  of  Artemis,  of  it. 
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a  plausible  and  connected  story,  and  at  the  same  time  the  odium 
of  the  primitive  form  of  sacrifice  is  thrown  upon  the  barbarians  \ 

As  for  the  date  of  the  Iphigeneia,  it  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period  as  the  Helena*.  The  high  estima- 
tion  in  which  it  was  held  among  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  references  of  Aristotle  ^ ;  and  the  modern  verdict  has 
been  no  less  favourable.  This  general  admiration  is  justified 
by  the  beauty  of  the  play,  which  is  a  magnificent  picture  of 
devoted  friendship  and  sisterly  affection.  The  celebrated  scene 
in  which  Iphigeneia  is  about  to  sacrifice  her  brother,  the  fatality 
which  seems  perpetually  to  intervene,  just  when  they  are  on 
the  very  brink  of  mutual  recognition,  the  long  suspense,  the 
various  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  and  then  at  length  the 
disclosure  of  the  letter's  contents,  the  revelation  of  the  kinship, 
and  the  ecstatic  joy  of  brother  and  sister,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  dramatic  art. 

The  Iphigeneia  has  given  rise  to  various  imitations,  of  which 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  the  most  famous;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice,  in  the  German  play,  the  manner  in  which  the  incidents 
of  the  legend  have  been  altered  and  modified,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  closer  harmony  with  modern  sentiment.    In  Goethe's 


*  The  Iphigrncta  it  one  of  the  plays 
in  which  Dr.  Veirall  detects  a  rational- 
istic substratum  anderlying  the  apparent 
legend  .see  p.  a6i\  His  account  of  the 
plot  is  to  this  effect  Ore*te»,  having 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  slain  his  mother,  is  smitten 
with  incurable  madneaks.  This  cata- 
strophe naturally  brings  the  oracle  into 
dbre|)ute.  The  priektrSi.  therefore,  in 
onler  to  get  rid  of  Orestes,  sends  him 
to  the  Tauric  land  to  fetch  the  statue 
of  Artemis,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  I'anriani  to 
slaughter  strangers,  and  fully  ex|iecting 
that  he  will  never  c«>me  Ijack  again. 
Thrre  he  meet%  with  his  sister  I  phi- 
genria.  nho  had  been  cnnvrye*!  to  the 
same  region,  mH  liy  the  intervention  of 
Anemia,  but  beoiUMr  (Kl\-%vu«  and 
Calchas,  having  repented  oi  their  design 


to  sacrifice  her,  had  hande<I  her  over 
to  a  Tauric  trading-veswl.  The  subie* 
quent  escape  of  brother  and  sister  is 
the  result  oi  their  cleverness  and  good 
fortune. 

*  llie  irregularity  of  the  iambic  metre, 
and  the  use  of  trochaic  tetrameters, 
point  to  a  late  date  fcee  p.  i^y.  The 
bittcmesf  of  the  attack  on  oracles  in 
11.  56«>-575  was  probably  due  to  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  result  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  in  41.^  (kee  in  164^. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Dioscuri, 
in  their  %{»eech  at  the  end  itl  the  Klcctrm 
(I3J(K  foIl.\  wlien  describing  the  future 
destiny  of  Orestes,  make  ni>  reierenoe 
to  hit  e3i|tc<lttion  to  the  Tauric  Und, 
would  setm  to  show  that  the  Elc^n 
wa»  anterior  to  the  Iphigciteia  in 
Tauris. 

'  Toet.  cc.  II,  14,  16,  17. 
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version  of  the  story,  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  Taurians,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  lover  of  Iphigenie,  under  whose  gentle  influence 
he  has  abandoned  the  atrocious  customs  of  the  country.  But 
being  unable  to  win  her  affections,  he  determines  to  avenge 
himself  by  restoring  the  ancient  sacrifices.  Orest  and  Pylades 
are  taken  prisoners,  and  condemned  to  be  the  first  victims. 
Their  identity,  however,  is  soon  discovered  by  Iphigenie,  who 
joins  with  them  in  devising  a  plan  of  escape.  But  when  the 
plot  is  ripe  for  execution,  she  is  seized  with  compunctions 
unknown  to  the  Greek  heroine,  and  refuses  to  deceive  the  king 
in  spite  of  his  barbarity.  Eventually,  she  discloses  to  him  the 
whole  secret,  and  then,  by  the  eloquence  of  her  appeals,  per- 
suades him  to  let  them  all  depart.  By  these  alterations  the 
moral  significance  of  the  play  is  in  many  respects  improved, 
and  a  more  sentimental  tone  imparted  to  the  plot,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  drama.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
as  a  work  of  art,  the  Iphigenie  falls  far  below  the  Greek 
tragedy;  and  the  vagueness  of  the  action,  and  the  dreamy 
discursiveness  of  the  characters,  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  precision,  lucidity,  and  rapid  movement  of  the  original. 

(15)  The  Orestes. 

The  Orestes,  which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  408 ', 
is  perhaps  the  most  unec^ual  of  all  the  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
representation  of  the  conscience-stricken  frenzy  of  Orestes,  with 
which  it  commences,  is  one  of  those  inspired  efforts,  only  to 
be  matched  by  such  creations  as  the  sleep-walking  scene  in 
Macbeth,  or  the  prison  scene  in  Faust.  But  after  this  point 
there  is  a  rapid  deterioration,  and  the  passionate  intensity  of 
the  opening  portion  is  followed  by  a  long  series  of  treacherous 
intrigues  and  ignoble  stratagems,  which  excite  no  deejjer 
interest  than  a  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  their  ultimate  result'. 
The  conclusion,  also,  is  unnatural  and  inartistic.  When  affairs 
have  reached  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion,  Apollo  suddenly 
descends  from  heaven,  and  proceeds  to  smooth  over  difficulties, 
dispense  rewards,  and  arrange  marriages,  with  an  abruptness 

*  Schol.  Orcsl.  371.  •  Seep.  J41. 


and  a  disregard  for  previous  fact  which  arc  more  suitable  to  the 
termination  of  a  comedy'.  Helen,  after  figuring  throughout 
the  play  as  a  vain  and  luxurious  coquette,  is  forthwith  translated 
to  the  'recesses  of  the  sky,'  and  becomes  a  goddess,  the  '  pro- 
tectress of  sailors.'  Orestes  is  commanded  to  marry  Hcrmione, 
whose  throat  he  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  when  Apollo  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Pylades  weds  Electra;  Menelaus  is  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife  by  the  preservation  of  her  dowry;  and 
everything  is  thus  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion'. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  later  portion  of  the 
tragedy,  it  was  always  a  favourite  upon  the  stage ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  lo  seek'.  The  first  scene  alone,  if  performed 
by  a  great  actor,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  any 
play.  Moreover,  the  long  monody  of  the  eunuch,  with  its 
incoherent  ejaculations  of  terror,  was  a  novelty  of  an  operatic 
kind,  which  would  produce  a  far  greater  impression  in  actual 
representation  than  it  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  reader*. 
And  though  the  later  scenes  appear  deficient  in  the  loftier 
qualities  of  tragedy,  they  are  composed  with  a  keen  eye  to 
dramatic  effect,  and  keep  the  audience  in  suspense  to  the  very 
close  of  the  action. 

{i6)  The  Phoenissae. 

The  Phoenissae  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  407  *,  and 
deals  with  the  same  subject  as  the  Septem  of  Aeschylus".  Like 
the  Orestes,  it  is  one  of  those  plays  in  which  the  conclusion 
hardly  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  commencement.  The  opening 


'  Cp.  Argum,  Or^.  rb  Si  tfofa 
tviuivrifai'  Ix"  i^  mTauTpu^iji'. 

'  OiHl.  163S-1665. 

■  Argum.  Oresl.  ri  tpa/ia  Tuw  Jut 
attifiii  tSSim/ioiirron-.  The  comic  poet 
Stialtis  calls  it  ipafia  Sffuvraror  ^Mci- 
neke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace,  i,  p.  763I. 
It  wiu  repioduced  at  ihe  City  Dion^gia 
in  3lo  B.C.  [Corp.  Ins.  Atl.  1.  97,1). 
Cp.  Viig.  Aen.  4.  471  'aut  Agamem- 
nonins  scaeni*  agilWus  Orestes.' 

'  Orest.  1395  foil, 

'  Schol.  ArUttiph.  Ran.  ;j  says  il 
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as  compared  vith  llie  An- 
hicli  came  out  seven  yeait 
i.v  it  Mnnot  have  belonged 
to  the  same  year  as  the  Oreste*  U°8), 
since  Ihc  companion  plays  of  llie  Oreslei 
were  ihe  OenomBQs  and  Chryslppn» 
(Argum.  Phoeii.).  Hence  407  seemi  the 
most  probable  date.  The  Ailment 
assigns  it  to  Ihe  atchou&hip  ol  Nausi- 
crates,  whose  name,  however,  is  not 
foand  In  the  lists  of  this  period,  he 
being  probably  a  '  soflecliis.' 

*  See  the  comparison  bclween  thes« 
two  plays  on  p.  jsj- 
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scene,  in  which  Antigone  and  her  attendant  appear  on  the 
palace  roof,  watching  the  motions  of  the  Argive  host  outside 
the  walls,  is  a  picturesque  and  effective  imitation  of  the  well- 
known  episode  in  Homer  ^  Then  comes  the  meeting  between 
the  two  brothers,  in  the  presence  of  Jocasta ;  and  in  this  scene 
the  tragedy  reaches  its  highest  level  of  dramatic  power.  But 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  play,  the  significance  of  the  situation 
is  obscured  by  unnecessary  incidents  and  lengthy  narratives. 
The  episode  of  Menoeceus  has  no  vital  connexion  with  the  feud 
between  the  brothers ;  and  the  four  speeches  of  the  messenger, 
describing  with  elaborate  detail  the  attack  on  the  city,  the 
preparations  for  the  single  combat,  the  combat  itself)  and  the 
death  of  Jocasta,  appear  languid  and  undramatic  in  comparison 
with  the  excitement  of  the  previous  events.  Finally,  the  aged 
Oedipus,  who  has  hitherto  lain  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palace,  creeps  forth  to  lament  the  downfall  of  his  family ;  and 
his  unexpected  appearance,  when  all  is  over,  adds  still  further 
to  the  episodic  character  of  the  play.  These  defects  of  structure 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  ancient  critics*.  Still  the  Phoenissae 
was  much  admired  in  antiquity  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  style  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sentiments*;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  three  plays  which  continued  to  be  read  and 
studied  in  the  latest  Byzantine  period. 

(17)  The  Bacckae, 
The  Bacchae,  which  was  not  exhibited  till  after  the  death 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  the  work  of  his  latest  years*; 
and  certain  local  allusions  favour  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  in  Macedonia  at  the  court  of  Archelaus*.  No  play 
seems  to  have  been  more  popular  in  the  theatre,  or  to  have 
been  more  frequently  quoted  and  imitated '.    Without  doubt  it 

^  Iliad  3.  161  foil.  mxAcuf  ud  whkSXois  d»#jOr  ni  furor 

'  Argum.  4  4  re   dvd  rwr  rtixicm  x^*P^^    ^^'^9  ""^   ^    w6mm   dm» 

'Aynyoyfj  Btwpwaa  §Upot  o^«  lort  d^-  /lofor. 

fiaroSf  tcai  vv6awo¥9os  IloXvycun^  Mtrdt  *  SchoL  Arittoph.  Rad.  67. 

tvixa  wa^ylyt'tTatf  5  re  M  waffi  /tcr^  *  Bacch.  408,  565. 

^dijs  ddoAiaxov  ^vyadtv6fUtfot  OtZlwom  *  Cp.  PlaL  Crasi.  33.    Ladan  Adr. 

npoaippamrai  Sicl  icwip,  Indoct  19.      Philoitrat.   Imag.   I.  18. 
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p4tow,  iuwdtut  Koi  yvwiMOti  woAAoTf  mi  Orid.  Met.  3.  511  folL,  ftc. 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragedies,  and  its  production  in 
extreme  old  age  is  a  marvellous  testimony  to  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  the  poet.  The  motive  of  the  plot  ^  the  conflict 
between  rationaHsm  and  religious  instinct — has  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest.  The  characters,  also,  are  contrasted  with 
skill  and  discrimination.  Pentheus,  a  foe  to  hypocrisy,  and  a 
sceptic  as  to  religious  belief,  regarding  the  Bacchic  rites  as 
a  mere  cover  for  sensual  indulgence  or  lucrative  imposture, 
is  determined  to  suppress  them  by  force '.  Opposed  to  him  is 
Teiresias,  a  man  of  pious  and  reverent  soul,  to  whom  '  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  fathers,  coeval  with  time  itself,'  are  a  sacred  and 
imperishable  inheritance  ^.  Cadmus,  the  prudent  old  counsellor, 
intervenes  between  the  two,  advising  caution  and  submission. 
'Even  if  there  be  no  such  god  as  Dionysus,'  it  is  better,  he 
says,  to  'pretend  to  believe,'  and  to  practise  a  'useful  false- 
hood '.'  Amid  these  diversities  of  opinion  are  heard  from  lime 
to  time,  like  the  burden  of  a  song,  the  passionate  cries  and  wild 
ecstatic  prayers  of  the  Bacchantes,  as  they  clash  their  cymbals 
in  fervid  adoration,  and  protest  their  scorn  for  '  the  wisdom  of 
deep  thinkers,'  and  their  devotion  to  the  'customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  multitude'.' 

This  fierce  antagonism  between  conflicting  principles  is 
intensely  dramatic  in  itself,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  which, 
for  depth  of  tragic  irony,  has  no  equal  in  Euripides.  Dionysus, 
appearing  in  ihe  shape  of  a  comely  youth,  conceals  his 
vindictive  purpose  under  a  mask  of  smooth  and  winning 
innocence.  Pentheus,  following  blindly  his  treacherous  guidance, 
is  drawn  along  from  one  delusion  to  another,  until  the  climax 
is  reached  when  he  comes  upon  the  stage,  half  dazed  in  mind, 
and  dressed  like  a  Bacchante,  with  girdle  and  wand  and  flowing 
robe.  In  this  humiliating  posture  he  is  exhibited  for  a  time  to 
the  public  gaze,  unconscious  of  his  companion's  mockery, 
and  feebly  smihng  at  his  own  astuteness,  and  the  cleverness  of 
his  disguise.     Then  after  carefully  arranging  the  details  of  his 


'  Baecb.  13S>  *f  7- 
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female  attire,  he  departs,  full  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  on 
his  fatal  enterprise  \ 

The  moral  of  the  play  is  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the 
gods,  and  the  futility  of  resistance  to  the  universal  convictions 
of  mankind.  This  conclusion  is  enforced  with  so  much  passion 
and  vehemence,  that  the  Bacchae  has  often  been  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  recantation  on  the  part  of  Euripides.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  wished,  in  his  old  age,  to  reconcile  himself  to 
his  countrymen,  and  to  atone  for  his  previous  attacks  on  their 
religious  beliefs.  But  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  assume 
any  such  purpose  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy,  especially 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  after  his  final  departure 
from  Athens.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  his  religious  views 
had  given  much  offence  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  or 
were  felt  to  require  any  formal  recantation.  Occasional  strokes 
of  satire,  directed  against  the  grosser  features  of  the  legends, 
had  been  more  than  outweighed  by  the  general  tendency  of 
his  plays,  which  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  established  creed. 
If  this  tendency  is  more  than  usually  prominent  in  the  Bacchae, 
the  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  legend.  The 
story  of  Pentheus,  if  treated  at  all,  could  hardly  be  treated  in 
any  other  way  than  that  adopted  by  Euripides.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  on  the  Attic  stage,  and  at  the  festival  of 
Dionysus,  to  represent  Pentheus  as  an  innocent  victim,  and  the 
Dionysiac  worship  as  a  fraud.  Euripides  has  taken  the  myth 
as  he  found  it,  and  his  dramatic  instinct  has  caused  him  to 
depict  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  Bacchantes  with  extraordi- 
nary force  and  power.  But  to  suppose  that  he  wished  their 
violent  utterances,  and  their  contempt  for  philosophy  and 
speculation,  to  be  regarded  as  his  own  last  words  upon  the 
subject,  is  to  forget  the  dramatic  nature  of  his  work.  Even  in 
the  present  play  he  does  not  shrink  from  exposing  the  imper- 
fections of  the  legend.  Agave,  in  the  final  scene,  protesting 
against  the  excessive  severity  of  Dionysus,  admonishes  him 
that  gods  should  be  superior  to  men,  and  should  not  imitate 
their  craving  for  vengeance.    To  her  dignified  rebuke  Dionysus 

'  Bacch.  913-976. 
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can  find  no  better  answer  than  that  his  conduct  has  been 
'sanctioned  by  Zeus'."  This  characteristic  allusion  to  the 
frailties  and  vices  of  the  legendary  deities  would  scarcely  have 
been  inserted  in  a  play  which  was  written  as  a  recantation  of 
previous  attacks,  and  as  a  glorification  of  the  old  mythology. 


(18)    The  Iphigeneia  hi  AuUJe. 

The  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide,  which,  like  Che  Bacchae,  was  not 
exhibited  till  after  its  author's  death,  bears  evident  traces  of 
interpolation.  In  all  probability  it  was  the  latest  of  the  poet's 
works,  and  being  left  in  an  unfinislied  condition,  was  completed 
and  prepared  for  representation  by  the  younger  Euripides,  in 
whose  name  it  was  first  produced'.  To  trace  in  detail  all  the 
later  insertions  is  a  difficult  task,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion.  But  there  are  certain  passages 
about  which  most  editors  are  agreed.  The  dull  and  lengthy 
descriptions  of  the  first  chorus,  and  the  messenger's  confused 
account  of  Clytaemnestra's  arrival,  may  be  regarded  with  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  as  the  work  of  the  adapter'.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  play  is  also  very  unusual.  It  opens  with 
a  vivacious  dialogue  in  anapaests  between  Agamemnon  and 
his  attendant.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  dialogue  is  inserted,  in 
the  clumsiest  fashion,  a  long  and  formal  narrative,  composed 
in  the  iambic  metre,  and  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Euripidean 
prologue.  The  obvious  inference  appears  to  be  that  portions 
of  two  alternative  openings  have  somehow  been  combined ; 
but  how  this  came  about,  and  whether  either  or  both  were 
composed  by  Euripides,  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

In  addition  to  the  insertions  of  the  adapter,  the  play  in  later 
times  underwent  still  further  alterations.  In  its  original  form 
it  concluded  with  the  appearance  of  the  '  deus  ex  machina.'  After 
Iphigeneia  had  been  led  away  to  sacrifice,  Artemis  descended 
from  heaven,  and  consoled  the  weeping  Clytaemnestra  by 
informing  her  of  the  substitution  of  the  deer,  and  the  future 

'  Bbccpi.  1344-1349.  '  Stliiil.  Atistiijili.  H«ii.  6~- 

'  Iph.  Aul.  164-301,  414-439- 
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immortality  of  her  daughter  \  This  termination  seems  to  have 
disappeared  at  some  later  epoch,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
by  the  present  scene,  in  which  the  details  of  the  sacrifice  are 
related  by  the  messenger.  The  concluding  part  of  the  substi- 
tuted scene  was  itself  lost  in  course  of  time,  and  its  place  is 
now  taken  by  the  barbarous  composition  of  some  mediaeval 
grammarian*.  Hence  the  last  fifty  lines  of  the  play,  as  they 
now  appear,  represent  the  second  variation  from  the  original 
conclusion. 

In  spite  of  its  imperfect  condition,  the  tragedy  is  a  work  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  some  places  it 
exhibits  the  defects  of  the  poet's  later  manner.  The  choruses 
have  little  immediate  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  action ; 
Cl3rtaemnestra's  appeal  to  Agamemnon  is  somewhat  forensic  in 
tone ;  and  Achilles  occasionally  shows  a  disposition  to  lecture 
on  moral  science*.  Moreover,  the  trochaic  tetrameter  is 
employed  with  far  greater  frequency  than  in  any  other  drama ; 
and  though  it  is  an  admirable  metre  for  violent  altercations, 
such  as  that  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  it  is  hardly 
so  effective  as  the  iambic  in  the  more  dignified  and  pathetic 
portions  of  the  dialogue  \  But  these  occasional  deficiencies 
are  balanced  by  conspicuous  merits.  The  irresolute  character 
of  Agamemnon,  his  hesitation  between  the  calls  of  love  and 
policy,  and  his  peevish  discontent  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
frauds,  are  drawn  with  peculiar  mastery;  and  the  confusion 
with  which  he  receives  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  daughter 
whom  he  is  deceiving  gives  occasion  to  a  scene  of  great 
tenderness  and  passion.  Equally  effective  is  the  meeting  of 
Clytacmncstra  with  Achilles,  and  the  extreme  astonishment  of 
the  one  on  being  greeted  as  a  son-in-law,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  other  on  finding  that  the  supposed  marriage  is  a  fiction. 
The  sudden  change  of  mood  in  Iphigeneia,  from  terrified  despair 
to  heroic  self-devotion,  when  she  finds  that  the  fate  of  all  Greece 

'  This  inference  appears  to  be  justified  '  Iph.  Anl.  1577-1629. 

by  Aelia:i.  Hist.  An.  7.  39  i  l\  Zuptwiirfs  '  Ibid.  1146  foil.,  919  foil. 
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depends  upon  herself,  has  been  censured  as  an  inconsistency  by 
Aristotle '.  But  though  the  transition  might  perhaps  have  been 
made  less  abrupt,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  regarded 
as  unnatural, 

The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
ancient  artists.  Of  all  the  numerous  representations  of  the 
event,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Tiraanthes  of  Sicyon, 
a  painter  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
whose  picture  represented  Agamemnon  as  covering  his  face 
with  his  mantle,  while  the  knife  was  raised  to  slay  his  daughter. 
The  old  critics  were  profuse  in  their  admiration  of  the  artist's 
skill  and  delicacy,  in  adopting  this  method  of  depicting  a  father's 
agony'.  The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  the  idea 
was  originally  due  to  Timanthes  himself,  or  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  present  tragedy,  in  which  the  description  of  the 
sacrifice  corresponds  with  the  representation  in  the  picture. 
But  if)  as  seems  almost  certain,  the  conclusion  of  the  play  was 
a  later  addition,  the  question  of  priority  is  at  once  settled. 
Possibly,  however,  the  attitude  of  Agamemnon  during  the 
death  of  his  daughter  formed  part  of  the  old  tradition  on 
the  subject,  and  was  merely  adopted,  and  not  invented,  by 
Timanthes. 

(19)    The  Cyclops. 

The  Cyclops  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  list, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  even  approximately  the  dale 
of  its  composition.  It  contains  no  trace  of  any  allusion  to 
contemporary  events,  nor  is  it  ever  parodied  by  Aristophanes. 
The  versification  cannot  be  used  as  a  criterion,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  satyric  metre,  which  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  tragedy.  The  graceful  finish  of  the 
language  might  suggest  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  period  as 
the  Alcestis  and  the  Hippolytus;  but  impressions  of  this  kind 
are  not  very  reliable,  unless  supported  by  other  evidence. 

The  play,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  possesses  an  extra- 

'  Toel.  c.  IS  ToC  «  ir^i^o,.  (mpA-  "  E.  g.  Cio.  Oralor,  t.  11.  Quinl.  IiiiL 
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ordinary  interest  for  modern  readers,  as  the  sole  remaining 
specimen  of  the  satyric  drama.  It  brings  us  into  living  contact 
with  ancient  customs  and  with  modes  of  religious  worship  which 
have  long  since  passed  away.  We  seem,  for  the  moment,  to 
catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  old  Dionysiac  worship,  with  its 
mixture  of  fancy,  and  passion,  and  riotous  indecency.  The 
story  is  taken  directly  from  Homer's  Odyssey,  the  only  inno- 
vation being  the  presence  of  Silenus  and  the  satyrs.  Odysseus 
is  represented,  after  the  Homeric  fashion,  as  a  brave  and 
adventurous  warrior,  pious  towards  the  gods,  resourceful  in 
danger,  and  staunch  and  faithful  towards  his  companions.  The 
gross  and  brutal  Polyphemus,  the  drunken  Silenus,  and  the 
cowardly  and  licentious  satyrs,  complete  the  picture.  These 
discordant  elements  are  combined  with  rare  skill  into  a  work 
of  harmonious  beauty.  Odysseus,  in  the  midst  of  his  uncouth 
surroundings,  conducts  himself  with  easy  yet  dignified  familiarity, 
neither  descendingto  buffoonery,  nor  assuming  a  tragic  solemnity. 
The  tone  of  the  play  changes  gracefully  and  rapidly  from  one 
mood  to  another,  from  humorous  pictures  of  shameless  treachery 
and  drunken  indecency,  to  earnest  appeals  and  poetical  descrip- 
tions. Throughout  the  whole  there  runs  a  breezy  air  of  country 
life,  and  a  suggestion  of  an  idyllic  existence  passed  in  seclusion 
amid  the  flocks  and  herds,  in  a  land  of  shady  thickets,  cool 
streams,  and  grassy  slopes.  The  play  has  no  exact  parallel 
in  modern  literature.  The  combination  of  lively  and  serious 
incident  recalls,  it  is  true,  the  mixed  character  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  ;  and  the  vein  of  idyllic  fancy  has  much  in  common  with 
the  pastoral  plays  of  the  Italians,  and  the  romantic  comedies 
of  Shakespeare.  But  the  extravagant  licence  of  the  satyrs  is 
a  unique  and  peculiar  feature  which  differentiates  the  Cyclops 
from  all  other  existing  dramas,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  a  solitary  relic  of  remote  antiquity. 

§  10.     Reputation  in  Ancient  Times. 

We  have  seen  that  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Euripides  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  lifetime  was  of  a  chequered  character, 
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and  that,  though  idr)h'scd  b}*  the  younger  generation,  he  was 
disliked  and  distrusted  by  many  of  the  older  Athenians  \  But 
before  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  his  fame  had  come  to  be 
finnly  established,  not  onl}*  in  Athens,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Greece.  The  veneration  which  he  now  began  to  inspire  is 
proved  by  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that 
many  Athenians,  after  the  final  battles  in  Sicil}',  while  wandering 
in  flight  over  the  island,  procured  food  and  drink  from  the 
common  people  by  singing  lyrics  of  Euripides ;  and  that  many 
others,  who  had  been  captured  and  sold  as  slaves,  obtained 
their  liberty  by  teaching  their  masters  portions  of  Euripides 
with  which  they  were  previously  unacquainteil '. 

In  the  fourth  century'  he  soon  became  the  most  popular  of 
the  tragic  poets.  His  plays  were  demanded  with  increasing 
frequency  by  theatrical  audiences  \  and  his  enormous  influence 
over  the  national  mind  is  proved  b}'  the  evidence  of  poets, 
orators,  and  philosophers.  Plato  and  Aristotle  quote  him  more 
repeatedly  than  any  other  tragic  writer ;  and  Plato,  ironically 
referring  to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  tragedy,  admits  that  the 
reputation  of  Euripides  is  pre-eminent*.  Orators,  such  as 
Aeschines  and  Lycurgus,  extol  his  sagacit}*  and  his  patriotism \ 
The  comic  poets,  unlike  their  brtthren  of  the  fifth  centur>',  were 
so  fervent  in  their  admiration,  that  Philemon  declared  that  if  he 
had  been  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  he  would  have 
hung  himself  in  order  to  see  Euripides*.  No  poet  was  more 
continuously  in  men*s  mouths.  Alexander  the  Great  habitually 
quoted  maxims  from  his  plays,  and  in  the  banquet  which 
prec«-dcd  his  death  recited  from  memory  a  whtile  scene  out  of 
the  Andnaneda  *.  The  prevailing  enthusiasm  was  satirised  by 
Axionicus,  in  a  c<Hnedy  called  the  L<»ver  of  Euripides,  in  which 
people  were  represented  as  suflering  from  the  disease  to  such 

'    St-    I'j..    Mi,  2JO,   .'-*6.  •    ri.lt     kip    t^ft^  A. 

'   Mm   Niii.lv  c.  ii>.  '   Ar»*.h.     1  iiuarwli.    {    \ty     \  ycxxt^. 

■  S  «    <  .rp.  Ills.  Alt.  J.  «y7.V  uliuh  I.fi-cr.  {  loo. 

»il,..-.»-  th:ii  iIjc  -iI!  tf.ij^i    nil  pii»!ii-ii)  •  \  1!  I  I  ur   p.  7  Piii-ll. 

M  iriL  (  il\  l>ii>i}\oU  III  !hr<-r  «ui.,.c<*'>i\c  ^   I'lut     .Mcxaiiitr,  c     5^-       Alhrn. 

\KAt>    ;4i    ;,;,7  n..       uirc  all  l.y  l.uri-  p.  <;;. 
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an  alarming  extent,  that  they  regarded  all  poetry  except  that  of 
Euripides  as  mere  foolishness  *. 

But  the  admiration  of  critical  readers  was  less  unqualified. 
Aristotle,  in  the  Poetics,  while  admitting  that  he  was  the  '  most 
tragic  *  of  the  poets ',  and  while  commending  the  skilful  intricacy 
of  some  of  his  plots ',  finds  much  that  deserves  censure  in  his 
general  management  of  a  play.  Idealism,  in  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  was  an  essential  attribute  of  tragedy;  hence  the 
realistic  colouring  of  Euripides,  and  his  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  vices  of  mankind,  meets  with  strong  disapprobation  *.  The 
irrelevancy  of  some  of  the  later  choruses  is  also  justly  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  deterioration  ^ ;  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  '  deus 
ex  machina,'  not  for  its  legitimate  purpose  of  conveying  necessary 
information  to  the  audience,  but  as  an  easy  solution  of  the  plot, 
is  likewise  condemned  *. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  the  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessional critics,  such  as  Aristophanes  and  Didymus,  seem  to 
have  followed  on  the  whole  the  traditions  of  Aristotle.  In  the 
course  of  various  criticisms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments and  annotations  attached  to  the  plays,  they  censure 
Euripides  for  the  realism  and  inconsistency  of  his  characters, 
the  irrelevancy  of  his  choruses,  and  the  occasional  vulgarity 
and  redundancy  of  his  dialogued  But  in  spite  of  these  objec- 
tions the  popular  enthusiasm  for  his  poetry  tended  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  throughout  the  remaining  period 
of  Greek  history.  The  frequency  with  which  he  was  read 
and  quoted  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  the  existing 


'  Athcn.  p.  175. 

'  Iti  Poet.  c.  4  he  remarks  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  censure  Euripides  because 
many  of  his  tragedies  end  unhappily. 
Such  plays,  if  successful,  are  the  *  most 
trn^ic  '  of  all,  ual  6  Eu/MvidTt,  «t  lad 
ra  oAAa  ><^  (v  olicorofiU,  dXXA  rpayusw- 
rarui  yt  rcLv  voiffrS/y  ^cuVcroi. 

'  The  Cres[)hontes  and  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris  are  specially  praised  for  their 
skillul  structure,  ibid.  cc.  14,16,  17.  In 
c.  25,  however,  the  episodic  introduction 
of  Aegeus  in  the  Medea  is  censured. 


*  Ibid,  cc  15  and  35,  where  Menelaus 
in  the  Orestes  is  twice  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  character  unnecessarilj 
vile.  Cp.  c.  15,  where  Iphigeneia  in 
the  Iph.  Anl.  is  described  as  inconsistent, 
and  Melanippe  m  the  Melanippe  Sophe 
as  too  philosophical. 

»  Ibid,  c  18. 

•  Ibid,  c  15. 

^  Vita  Eur.  p.  la  Argnm.  Orest, 
Androm.y  Med.  Schol.  Androm.  379. 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Acham.  44$. 


fragments,  which  far  exceed  those  of  Aeschyhis  and  Sophocles, 
The  continued  popularity  of  his  dramas  upon  the  stage  is  attested 
by  numerous  references,  even  in  writers  of  a  late  epoch'.  Actors 
of  pantomime  took  their  subjects  from  his  tragedies';  vase- 
painters,  when  depicting  theatrical  scenes,  preferred  his  plays 
to  those  of  any  other  tragic  writer';  and  schoolmasters,  in 
arranging  the  course  of  studies  for  their  pupils,  selected  him  as 
the  representative  of  tragic  poetry'.  The  enthusiasm  which 
he  inspired  continued  to  supply  subjects  of  satire  to  the  New 
Comedy'.  It  was  also  frequently  ridiculed,  at  a  later  epoch, 
by  Lucian,  who  makes  the  gods  themselves  discourse  together 
in  verses  of  Euripides,  and  who  cites,  as  a  further  example  of 
the  universal  fashion,  a  surprising  story  about  the  inhabitants  of 
Abdera.  These  people,  he  te!ls  us,  during  a  certain  hot  summer, 
were  so  deeply  affected  by  a  performance  of  the  Andromeda, 
that  they  caught  a  sort  of  tragic  fever,  which  began  with  bleeding 
and  perspiration,  but  was  succeeded  in  about  a  week's  time  by 
an  in  con  troll  able  impulse  to  recite.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  went  about  the  streets,  day  and  night,  repeating  passages 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  love  passages,  until  at  length 
they  were  cured  by  the  return  of  the  cold  weather'. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  critics  and  the  general 
public  concerning  the  merits  of  Euripides  is  clearly  indicated 
in  one  of  the  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  in  which,  after 
recommending  his  dramas  to  the  student  of  rhetoric,  he  begs 
the  'more  cultivated  readers'  not  to  assume  that  he  prefers 
him  to  the  older  tragic  poets.  He  adds  that  the  'softness  and 
persuasiveness  of  Euripides  fail  perhaps  to  attain  the  full  dignity 

endien  in  (."iecbischen  VascngcmaWtn. 
Leipzig,  iSS6. 

*  According  lo  Dionysius  Thr« 
((|aole<I  in  Se^itus  Empiticns,  Mnlh.  t. 
58).  the  poets  inletpreted  by  the  ypDn- 
fiarmol  (schoolmnsten)  were  Homer. 
Hesiod,   Pindnr,    Euripides,   and    Me- 

*  Thus  Philippides  wrote  a  #i\(iipi- 
wlBjtt  ( Meinelte,  vol.  4.  p.  473). 

'  Lncian,  Inppiter  Tragofdna,  I  ; 
Hialoila  Quomodo  Coiucribenda,  1. 


'  Plul,  de  Esn  Cam.  c,  5,  de  Sera 
Num.  Vind.c,  11.  Philostrat.  vil.  Apoll, 
J.  7"  "■  3  i  IinBg.  3.  a  3.  Dion  Chrysost. 
Or.  10.  Lucian,  dc  Sail.  17,  Som- 
ninm  35.  Necyom.  iG.  Athen.  p.  343. 
Polyaenus  I.  proem.  {  la.  Dion  Cass. 
63.  9,  13.  Msximu-  Tyrins  7,  p.  136. 
Synesiua  de  Provid.  p,  106  A. 

'  Corp.  In?.  I.at.  5.  1.  5889.  where 
the  Ion  and  Troadea  are  mentioned  ns 
subjects  of  panlomime. 

'  Vogel,  Scencn  Eaiipideischet  Tni- 
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and  sublimity  of  tragedy/  but  that  the  rhetorical  eloquence  and 
sententious  wisdom  of  his  plays  are  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
man  who  is  preparing  for  public  life*.  These  two  qualities 
were  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  Euripides  in  later  times.  But  after  all  the  real 
secret  of  his  power  was  his  sympathy  with  human  nature.  It 
was  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  his  dramas,  and  not  the 
rhetoric  and  the  philosophy,  which  caused  Grantor,  the  Platonist, 
to  rank  him  along  with  Homer  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  and 
which  filled  Chrysippus  with  such  admiration  for  his  Medea,  that 
he  quoted  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the  course  of  his  works  *. 

No  poet  ever  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  over  sub- 
sequent literature.  Even  during  his  lifetime  he  was  imitated  by 
a  numerous  band  of  youthful  writers  \  After  his  death  the  tragic 
authors  of  the  fourth  century  adopted  his  dramatic  methods,  and 
endeavoured  to  copy  the  simplicity  of  his  style*.  The  later 
comedy  also  used  him  as  a  model.  Menander,  whose  fragments 
are  full  of  reminiscences  of  his  poetry,  repeatedly  admitted  his 
obligations^ ;  and  Eubulus  and  Diphilus  appear  to  have  been  no 
less  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration '.  Among  the  Romans  the 
earliest  attempts  at  tragedy  were  based  mainly  on  Euripides \ 
while  epic  and  elegiac  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Lucretius, 
drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source.  The 
man  who  could  produce  such  lasting  effects,  and  could  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  mind  of  antiquity  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
must  have  possessed  gifts  of  extraordinary  greatness ;  and  the 
modern  scholars  who  style  him  a  '  second-rate  poet '  might  have 
felt  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  unceasing  popularity  was  enough 
to  throw  suspicion  on  their  criticisms. 

*  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  18.  Cp.  Quint.  •  Diphilas  called  him  d  Mirdx/wraof 
In>t.  ( )r.  10.  1.  6S.                                         EipiviS^r  (Athen.  p.  411) ;  and  Eabalus 

'  Dio^.  I^ert.  4.  36,  7.  180.  freqaently  copied  his  verses  (e.g.  Athen. 

'  Ari^ioph.  Ran.  99.  pp.  63,  108.  569). 

*  .Sec  i>.  257.  ^  Anon,    de    tragoedia    (in     Khein. 

*  (^)uint.  Inst.  Or.  10.  1.  69  For  Mnseam,  aS.  p.  419), 'tragoedias  aatea 
in>tanccs  see  Mcincke,  Com.  Graec.  Ennias  fere  omnes  ex  Graecis  transtuUt, 
Vx;\g.  4.  p.  705.  plarimas  ex  Euripideii.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

FORM  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 

§  I.  General  Characteristics. 

With  the  rise  of  Attic  tragedy  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted the  natural  process  of  its  evolution.  Before  this  period 
the  two  great  branches  of  poetical  composition  which  had  mainly 
absorbed  the  energies  of  Greece  had  been  the  epic  and  the 
lyric  ;  but  of  these  the  former  had  now  well-nigh  run  it  course, 
while  the  latter  was  already  beginning  to  exhibit  the  symptoms 
of  decline.  A  more  advanced  civilisation  demanded  a  novel 
form  of  utterance.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  tragedy  came  into 
existence,  and  by  borrowing  from  each  of  the  older  species 
many  of  their  most  striking  qualities,  produced  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  these  diverse  elements  a  new  and  complex  creation 
which  satisfied  the  varied  requirements  of  the  age.  From  the 
epic  it  derived  its  legendary  subjects,  and  its  graceful  and 
majestic  picture  of  the  heroic  world.  From  lyric  poetry  it 
inherited  a  wealth  of  metrical  forms,  and  a  splendour  of  diction, 
which  were  capable  <»f  reflecting  ever}'  shade  of  feeling  and 
passion.  But  in  s])ite  of  this  indebtedness  to  what  had  gone 
before  it,  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was  far  from  being  a  mere 
coalescence  of  existing  types.  The  materials  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  poetry,  in  passing  through  the  process  of  fusion  and 
reconstruction,  were  transformed  in  character,  and  assumed 
a  ninre  brilliant  and  impressive  shape.  The  serene  and  leisurely 
narrative  nf  the  epic  was  intensified  into  an  action,  rapid  and 
concise,  and  transacted  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  audience. 
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The  narrow  and  personal  interests  of  the  old  lyric  poetry  were 
exchanged  for  meditations  of  deeper  moment,  concerning  the 
great  principles  and  eternal  problems  of  the  universe.  The 
result  was  a  species  of  art  which  far  surpassed  all  previous 
productions  in  vividness  of  effect,  and  in  profound  earnestness 
of  moral  feeling. 

This  latter  characteristic — this  ethical  elevation  of  tone  and 
purpose—  is  perhaps  the  most  salient  feature  in  the  ancient 
drama,  and  it  is  one  which  was  fostered  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  We  have  seen  that  when  tragedy  first  rose  into 
prominence,  the  old  traditional  acquiescence  in  established 
beliefs  had  been  succeeded,  among  the  higher  classes,  by 
a  spirit  of  restless  inquiry,  and  by  ardent  aspirations  after  a  new 
and  more  enlightened  creed.  But  as  philosophy  had  not  as  yet 
begun  to  assert  her  claims,  or  to  exercise  her  attractions,  the 
deeper  feelings  and  speculations  of  the  period  found  their 
natural  outlet  in  the  tragic  drama.  Hence  the  tone  of  this 
drama  is  essentially  meditative  and  religious.  Whatever  the 
subjects  or  the  issues  of  which  it  treats,  a  vein  of  profound  and 
earnest  thoughtfulness  runs  through  every  part  of  the  composi- 
tion. Beneath  all  the  movement  and  turmoil  of  the  action  there 
is  present  continually  the  same  per\'ading  sense  of  the  dark 
mystery  of  existence,  and  the  same  wistful  craving  for  knowledge 
concerning  the  ways  of  providence  and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
But  this  reflective  and  philosophic  spirit,  though  diffused  over 
every  scene,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  poetic  vitality 
of  the  drama.  It  never  leads  to  dry  disquisitions,  or  to  cold  and 
formal  dogmatism.  The  utterances  of  the  old  tragic  poets  on 
the  subject  of  fate,  and  necessity,  and  divine  justice,  are  like 
the  visions  of  the  inspired  prophet  rather  than  the  teachings 
of  the  systematic  thinker;  and  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  tone 
which  they  impart  to  the  productions  of  Attic  tragedy  heightens, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  dramatic  effect.  The  modern  theatre 
has  seldom  risen  to  the  same  level  of  impressiveness.  The 
religious  dramas  of  Calderon,  with  all  their  devotional  en- 
thusiasm, are  far  inferior  in  depth  and  meaning ;  while  in  plays 
like  Goethe's  Faust  the  progress  of  the  action  is  paralysed  by 
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Stage'.  In  all  other  cases  horrors  of  this  kind  are  accom- 
plished out  of  sight.  Yet  even  then,  when  the  act  has  once 
l)een  perpetrated,  the  results  are  often  displayed  on  the  eccy- 
ch^ma  in  the  form  of  an  imposing  tableau. 

This  exclusion  of  bodily  violence  from  the  classical  stage  has 
been  variously  accounted  for,  some  writers  ascribing  it  to 
necessity,  and  supposing  that  the  dress  of  the  Athenian  actors 
was  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  admit  of  the  visible  represen- 
tation of  such  scenes.  But  the  unwieldiness  of  the  old  tragic 
costume  appears  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  modern 
critics.  The  actors,  as  we  ma}*  gather  from  the  existing  plays, 
could  run  across  the  stage,  kneel  in  supplication,  and  even  fling 
themselves  upon  the  ground  ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  their 
dress  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a  conflict,  or  committing 
a  murder.  Nor  is  the  reas4>n  to  be  found  in  the  fear  that  such 
episodes,  when  imitated  in  the  theatre,  might  seem  absurd  and 
incredible,  and  excite  laughter  rather  than  terror  ^  The  Greek 
|x>ets,  like  all  dramatists  of  an  early  epoch,  were  not  much 
influenced  by  these  considerations;  and  many  of  their  devices, 
such  as  the  'deus  ex  m.ichina/  and  the  eccyclema,  were  of  a  kind 
which  might  easily  l>e  turned  into  ridicule,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parodies  of  Aristophanes.  The  real  reason  was  that  refinement 
of  sentiment,  which  regarded  the  actual  commission  of  such 
atrocities  as  a  sight  too  terrible  for  the  feelings  of  the  audience. 
The  Cireeks,  it  is  tme,  could  tolerate  the  ap|>earance  of  the  blinded 
( )edipus,  when  the  deed  had  <iiice  been  accomplished ;  but  if  they 


'  *I  hat    <*(   Ajnx    in  Snj.h.    Aj.   ^65. 
ifi'l  i-l  l'.\ailiic  til  Kur.  Si;|.|il    1070. 

IiiMancrs  ••!  acl<H'*  liiiir)ii.^  iLrn-*-* 
(ill-  <«tJf;v  aiL-  ii»  U-  tiiuj.ii  III  Sijli.  1.1. 
**:«.  Aiiti^  ;'»•.;  I  i:r.  I  III  5^.v 
l.\:iti  Jill  <i  lit  kiii-i  iiii^'  :i:(-  \ci\  l'ii|iit-ii:, 
I  -  j.iii  A«  ■Imrii.  sii;.  71;.  *»«;j,  <  »f -I. 
'.^.•.  III  .;;../  75:.  1. 1  i.-i  >.m  - 
I  iii^  -  'h<-  ■•.l"i'k  l.iil  tl.i!  i.i>»:i  '.lir  ;^:iiiii.>l, 

.I-  1;.  *M«;  {i.  I  h;l    *»ii>.   I  I  r.  1 1 i   4^^. 

i.'.Oi  llfi.i- Ifiil.  7_i.  »  ji.  .I'l-i  .'^••I'li  A;. 
•»'►;  will!*:  A  "i\  l.ili'  i.i  ••!■  h;*  *w.>|ii  . 
I  .  r.  >i.j  pi.  IC70  .\»hiit-  l.vjiMic  l.i.iI-> 
liirM:!l  >  iiwii  liiiiii  till-  *.uwc-r  lui  tu  thr 


liiiii  r.tl    I'.Mc  ,    NaiicL,     Ira^     (fiacc 
I'l.  ^'.  |»   J-•^  .Hlirticf  It  a|>|<-ar«  that  in 
ihc  liwit.M'- III  Sip|iiiilr%  Nnukicaa  m  a« 
rr;  :t-Mit1-  il  3'^  pi*ivni(C  aI  hall. 

>i;i:lj  apjciiN  ti»  liavc  Ulji  llitra^*v'« 
vjiw.  ip.  Ar-*  I'iKt.  i»<j  i«*S  •  nt'ii 
t.iriH  II  iiitii^  lii^iL.i  ^>  It  |iiiinii«  in 
'kk.iM.iin,  ini.l!.ii,i  I  :iii.i«  ,  r\  IK',  iifjuir 
Ili>i\     liaiii-t     l.ii  II'. i:!.!      |>Mc'>c:i«  Ni' 

{•i.itiK  Liir.iiii  }<<|i.!ii  Nfc'ra  iiut't<!i'l 
:tut  III  iii.iM.i  I'jI.uii  i.i«{u.il  c\ta  licl.tfiut 
A::iu<.      I'.ii  111  a%iiii    I'l-'t..  i    \ri!a^i.r. 
C  atiii-.i.^     in     aii;;urMi  «^hiiHKuiii>|UL- 

(Atri.tlia  iiiiht  »ic  iIi\.ici!l1u»  oh.* 
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clearly  the  diversity  between  ancient  and  modern  taste  than 
a  comparison  between  this  severe  and  lucid  form  of  drama,  and 
the  plays  of  the  romantic  type,  with  their  crowds  of  unimportant 
characters,  their  promiscuous  conversations,  and  the  bustling 
animation  of  their  scenes.  Yet  any  approach  to  bareness  and 
poverty  of  effect  was  prevented,  in  the  Attic  theatre,  by  the 
presence  of  the  chorus  in  the  orchestra.  The  chorus,  by  their 
varied  movements  and  evolutions  in  the  foreground  of  the 
scene,  afforded  the  same  relief  to  the  mind,  and  tlie  same 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  as  thai  which  is  derived  from  the 
picturesque  groupings  of  the  modem  stage.  At  the  same  time, 
being  separated  from  the  actors,  and  standing  on  a  lower  level, 
they  ran  no  risk  of  intruding  unduly  on  the  scene  of  action,  or 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  figures  ot 
the  leading  characters. 

The  artistic  taste  and  discrimination  of  the  Greeks  is  further 
exemplified  in  their  treatment  of  those  deeds  of  physical  horror 
and  atrocity  which  form  the  catastrophe  of  most  tragedies. 
Such  deeds  may  either  be  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  or  enacted  behind  the  scenes,  and  revealed  sub- 
sequently by  narrative.  In  their  practice  as  regards  this 
particular  question  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  hit  the  happy 
mean  between  two  possible  extremes,  avoiding  with  equal  care 
the  faults  of  indiscriminate  realism  and  excessive  delicacy. 
They  show  none  of  that  sensitive  aversion  to  the  display  of 
bodily  suffering  which  is  characteristic  of  the  French  classical 
school.  Spectacles  of  a  painful,  and  even  of  a  ghastly  nature, 
are  by  no  means  infi-equent  in  their  dramas.  Oedipus  with  hi.-s 
blood' stained  eye-bails,  Agave  carrying  the  head  of  her  slaugh- 
tered son,  the  tortures  endured  by  Philoctetes,  and  the  dying 
agonies  of  Hercules  and  Hippolytus,  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
the  contrary '.  But  scenes  of  active  violence  and  brutal  outrage, 
such  as  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  delighted  to  exhibit,  are 
rarely  admitted,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  extant  Greek  tragedies 
there  are  only  two  examples  of  a   sudden   death   upon   the 

'  Soph.  Oed.Tjrr.  1317,  PhiL  7Jo-7r5.  Tiadi.  7831011.,  Enr,  liicch.  H78-1 
Hipp.  1348(011. 
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Stage'.  Ill  all  other  cases  horrors  of  this  kind  are  accom- 
phshed  out  of  sight.  Yet  even  then,  when  the  act  has  once 
been  perpetrated,  the  results  are  often  displayed  on  the  eccj'- 
clema  in  the  form  of  an  imposing  tableau. 

This  exclusion  of  bodily  violence  from  the  classical  stage  has 
been  variously  accounted  for,  some  writers  ascribing  it  to 
necessity,  and  supposing  that  the  dress  of  the  Athenian  actors 
was  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  admit  of  the  visible  represen- 
tation of  such  scenes.  But  the  unwieldiness  of  the  old  tragic 
costume  appears  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  modern 
critics.  The  actors,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  existing  plays, 
could  run  across  the  stage,  kneel  in  supplication,  and  even  fling 
themselves  upon  the  ground';  and  there  was  nothing  in  their 
dress  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a  conflict,  or  committing 
a  murder.  Nor  is  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fear  that  such 
episodes,  when  imitated  in  the  theatre,  might  seem  absurd  and 
incredible,  and  excite  laughter  rather  than  terror  \  The  Greek 
poets,  like  all  dramatists  of  an  early  epoch,  were  not  much 
influenced  by  these  considerations;  and  many  of  their  devices, 
such  as  the'deus  ex  machina.'and  the  eccyciema,  were  of  a  kind 
which  might  easily  be  turned  into  ridicule,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parodies  of  Aristophanes.  The  real  reason  was  that  refinement 
of  sentiment,  which  regarded  the  actual  commission  of  such 
atrocities  as  a  sight  too  terrible  for  the  feelings  of  the  audience. 
The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  could  tolerate  the  appearance  ofthe  blinded 
Oedipus,  when  the  deed  had  once  been  accomplished;  but  if  they 


'  Thai  of  Ajai  in  Sojih.  Aj.  f6s, 
and  of  Evadnc  in  Eur.  Suppl.  to;o. 

'  lnil»nces  of  aclora  hurrying  scross 
tlit^  stage  arc  to  be  TuudiI  ia  Soph.  El. 
Hp,  Antig.  766;  Eur.  Htl.  543. 
Elampl™  of  knetling  sie  veiy  frcquenl, 
e.  R,  Eur.  Androm.  jag,  717,  891,  Oresl. 
38J,  Hcc.  339.  75J.  t:^  "'■  Sonii;- 
linm  ihc  >clun  bit  Aat  U|Xin  the  ground, 
fti  in  Soph.  Phil.  8ig  ;  Eur.  Troad.  461, 
1305,  Heradeid.  7j.  Cp.  oJ'ioboph.  Aj. 
H63  <, where  Ajni  falls  upon  his  sword), 
I'.ur.  Soppl.  1070  (wbetc  Evadne  hnrE& 
benelf  c!owii  from  the  lower  on  to  the 


funeral  pytel.  Nauck,  Trag,  Giaec. 
FiBg.  p.  3J8  (whence  it  appeals  that  in 
Ihe  l'l}Dti  iae  of  Sophocles  Nausicaa  wai 
repiesented  as  playing  si  ball. 

"  Such  appears  to  have  been  Horoce't 
view.  Cp.  Ars  Poet.  ias-lS8  'non 
tamen  iiitus  |  digna  geri  promts  in 
sceuam,  multnque  lolles  |  ex  oculisquoe 
mox  narrel  facundia  prae>«ni.  |  Ne 
pucros  coram  populo  Medea  irucidet.  | 
ant  humana  palam  coquat  cxla  licfRrinl 
Alteus,  I  3Ut  in  avem  Prnciie  veitalur, 
uguem.    I   Quodcumqnc 


icicdulu*  oJi.' 
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had  seen  him  actually  plunging  the  brooch-pin  into  his  eyes,  the 
spectacle  would  have  excited,  not  pity,  but  physical  repulsion. 

The  decorous  reserve  maintained  by  the  Greeks  in  regard  to 
the  concrete  representation  of  the  painful  and  the  horrible  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  their  drama,  in 
which  spectacular  effect,  though  regarded  as  a  valuable  adjunct, 
was  never  allowed  to  acquire  undue  prominence.  The  object 
of  the  early  poets  was  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  audience  by 
the  spiritual,  rather  than  by  the  physical  aspect  of  the  legend 
represented ;  and  their  tragedies  were  composed  throughout  in 
consonance  with  this  feeling.  The  story  was  unfolded,  not  so 
much  by  visible  deeds  and  outward  shows,  as  by  the  speeches 
and  conversations  of  the  different  characters.  The  debates  and 
discussions  which  preceded  and  determined  the  course  of 
events  were  regarded  as  of  more  importance  and  interest  than 
the  realistic  exhibition  of  the  events  themselves.  Hence  in  the 
texture  of  the  ancient  tragedy  speech  predominates  over  action. 
The  dialogue,  with  its  long  harangues  and  formal  disputations, 
resembles,  in  structural  character,  the  dialogues  of  Comeille 
rather  than  those  of  Shakespeare.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  preva- 
lence of  mere  debate  and  declamation,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  in  actual  performance,  the  ancient  tragedy  was  in 
any  danger  of  suffering  from  that  frigid  uniformity  and  lack  of 
colour  which  are  the  bane  of  the  modern  classical  dramas. 
Monotony  of  impression,  on  the  Greek  stage,  was  effectually 
prevented  by  infinite  variety  and  flexibility  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  representation.  The  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was 
like  a  finely-strung  instrument,  responding  with  sensitive 
delicacy  to  every  wave  of  feeling.  The  even  flow  of  the 
dialogue  was  relieved  and  diversified  by  the  constant  inter- 
position of  lyrical  passages  and  choral  odes.  The  successive 
fluctuations  in  the  tone  of  the  drama  were  accompanied  by 
subtle  and  expressive  changes  in  the  metrical  form,  of  which 
the  significance  was  enhanced  by  the  accurate  intonation  of  the 
ancient  actors.  The  mode  of  enunciation  was  continually 
rising  into  chant  and  song,  or  falling  back  again  into  ordinary 
speech,  as  the  situation  required.    The  progress  of  the  action 
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was  interpreted  and  emphasised  by  the  gestures,  movements, 
and  sympathetic  utterances  of  the  chorus.  The  result  was 
a  harmonious  fusion  of  the  various  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  modern  theatres. 
1  ho  opera,  with  its  exaltation  of  the  sensuous  over  the  spiritual, 
and  its  subordin<ition  of  the  poetry  to  the  music,  is  of  little  use 
as  an  object  of  comparison.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
modern  reproductions  of  Greek  plays  should  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  The  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  metre,  the  varied  modulation  of  the  music,  and, 
above  all,  tlie  vivid  suggestiveness  of  the  choral  dances,  can 
only  be  represented,  on  the  modern  stage,  in  a  rude  and 
unsatisfactory  manner. 

Such  then  were  the  general  characteristics  of  Greek  tragedy. 
It  assumed,  as  was  natural,  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  great  poets.  In  Aeschylus  the  grandeur 
and  religious  depth  of  the  conception  were  more  conspicuous 
than  the  perfection  of  the  artistic  form.  In  Euripides  the  moral 
impressiveness  and  ideal  beauty  of  the  older  drama  began  to 
give  place  to  a  more  secular  tone,  and  a  more  realistic  manner 
of  treatment.  The  plots,  also,  became  more  complex,  and  the 
music,  as  in  modern  npL-ra,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  sense 
and  the  poetry.  It  was  only  in  Sophocles  that  the  various 
eleiurnts  of  classical  tragedy — rt-ligious  inspiration,  simplicity 
of  structure,  and  ideal  beauty  in  form  and  subject— were  blended 
together  into  creations  of  consummate  grace  and  harmony. 
Hence  Sophocles,  though  excelled  in  some  respects  by  both 
Aesrhyius  and  Kuripides,  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the 
typiial  representative  ofCireek  traj;etly  in  its  highest  p«-rfection. 

§  2.    7/j*'  Suhjtrt>, 

The  rule  wliieh  restricted  Greek  tragedy  to  mythological 
subjerts  wa^  seldom  disregarded  at  any  period  of  its  history, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  fit'th  century  only  f(tur  exceptions 
are  recunlMJ '.      1  he  cttntinutd  obsi  rvance  »»f  the  old  limitatitm 

\':/.     lie*    ^wii0'*ai     aiii!    MiA-./Tii-       ihc  Hifrcu  uf  .Vim h\Iu\  antl  thr'Ar#w 
'AAaiTii  n|  |'hr}iiK)iU«  vKCp  4.;,i)utr  f  .       of  .Xijailuni    kc  |i.  410). 
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appears  to  have  been  due,  partly  to  religious  conservatism, 
partly  to  the  idealising  instincts  of  the  Greeks.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Aristotle,  in  approving  the  choice  of 
legendary  themes,  defends  them,  not  on  the  ground  of  their 
beauty  and  impressiveness,  but  of  their  credibility.  He  con- 
siders that  the  strange  incidents  of  tragedy,  if  invented  by  the 
poets,  would  have  appeared  impossible ;  but  as  they  formed 
part  of  the  traditional  history  of  ancient  times,  they  were 
accepted  by  the  audience  without  demur*.  His  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  a  striking  testimony  to  the  hold  which  the 
legends  still  retained  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 

Owing  to  this  restriction  to  a  single  round  of  fables,  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  constant  repetitions,  and  that 
the  same  stories  should  be  dramatised  over  and  over  again 
by  successive  poets'.  Such  coincidence  in  subject  was  not, 
however,  usually  regarded  as  a  plagiarism ;  if  the  incidents 
wxTe  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  freshness,  the  tragedy, 
though  dealing  with  the  old  materials,  passed  muster  as 
new  and  original  work'.  Many  examples  have  already  been 
given,  in  the  notices  of  the  extant  dramas,  of  this  ingenious 
reconstruction  of  existing  plots*;  but  we  may  cite  a  further 
instance  from  the  three  plays  which  deal  with  the  return  of 


*  Aristiit.  Poet.  c.  9  Iwl  U  r^f  r^Y^ 
Star  rwv  y*¥vfiito»  drofidra;!' urrcxoKrai. 
cuTioy  5'  tin  wiBuyvy  iari  rt^  SvraT6y.  rd 
fA^r  ovv  fiii  y*p6fifva  otvw  narcvo/Kr 
uvat  Si/fard,  id  dk  ytyofitpa  ^pav^pby  Sri 
hwara'  ov  yap  &¥  iytPtro  ct  i^ 
d8v»ara. 

'  I'hc-  follow  in^  is  a  list  of  the  plots 
which  were  haiidlcd  by  more  than  one 
of  the  thrct-  threat  dramatists,  (i;  Sub- 
jects treate<l  by  Aesch)Ius,  Sophocles, 
and  Kuri;>id(.2> — *HA« rrpa  and  Xorf^pot^ 
'l^iojy,  'I</>(7<V«ia,  OtSivtfVf,  IlaAa/i^Siyr, 
TrfKtipos,  ^.XoHTT/Trfs.  •  2)  Hy  Aeschylns 
and  Sophocks  —  *A$afmSf  ^Eriyoroi, 
Bpf,a(J(u  and  Aias.  Mifiyo/y^  Mvcoif'Stififf, 
♦iffiJv.  ♦pi'7«y.  ^3"!  By  Aeschylus  and 
Kuripidcs — 'AA/r/ii/vi/yBaxxai.'EXcvcnVim 
and  'U<ri8ffr/EvTci  M  B^fiat^nd  ♦oiri0- 


fftti,  Eifuvi^t  and  *Op4<mit,  'Hpatcku-' 
804,  Kpijiroeu,  Jiov^t,  't^wukif,  (4) 
By  Sophocles  and  Earipidet  — At7«vf, 
'Aki(ayhpot,  *Ar^/u(x7.  'AXm/Uom, 
'Ay^pOfUtut  'ArriTuni,  Aardiy,  ^T^cvf. 
Bvionjt,  *Irw,  'lory,  M^Xiaypot,  Olvtvt, 
O/KufMiot,  UffXtvt,  tloXuSof,  'Pi(oru/KW 
mod  n<A<d<«t,  Ticvptot,  ^ai9pa  and  'lww6' 
Avrof,  ^/N|f Of,  #«><£. 

'  Aristot.  Toet.  c.  18  iiMonn'  8i  «a2 
Tpay^fiiay  dXX^r  aai  r^  a^TJ^v  kiytty 
oMv  iffvt  rf  l»A$^,  rwrro  M,  £r  f 
06  r^  wXwtii  mX  Xu<rir. 

*  Sec  the  remarks  00  Sophoclet* 
Electra  (p.  1 46) .  and  Philoctetes  (p.  1 96) ; 
and  on  Euripides*  Oedipus  (p.  194),  Anti- 
gone (p.  183),  Electra  ;]>.  301),  Alcestis 
(p.  188),  and  PhoenisMe  (p.  255). 
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Oresles.  In  these  plays  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
is  the  recognition  scene  between  Orestes  and  Electra;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  different  colouring  which  is  given  to 
the  situation  by  each  of  the  three  poels.  In  Aeschylus  the 
proceedings  are  simple  and  straightforward.  Orestes,  on 
reaching  Argos,  and  finding  his  sister  alone  with  her  maidens 
before  the  palace  gates,  comes  forward  at  once,  and  makes 
himself  known  without  hesitation.  In  Sophocles  the  same 
episode  is  developed  to  much  greater  length,  and  converted 
into  a  moving  picture  of  tenderness  and  passion.  The  servant 
of  Orestes  first  appears,  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and  bringing 
a  fictitious  report  of  his  master's  death,  which  he  proceeds  to 
describe  in  a  long  and  thrilling  narrative.  Then,  after  an 
intermediate  scene,  Orestes  himself  arrives,  also  in  disguise, 
and  carrying  the  urn  which  is  supposed  to  contain  his  own 
ashes.  Electra,  talking  the  urn  in  her  hands,  gives  utterance 
to  the  agony  of  her  feelings  in  a  speech  of  such  passionate 
intensity,  that  her  brother  can  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  for  self-mastery,  is 
compelled  to  reveal  his  identity  before  he  had  intended.  In 
Euripides  a  further  variety  is  introduced.  Orestes  again 
approaches  Electra  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger,  but  this  time 
with  the  report  that  her  brother  is  still  alive.  He  then  retires 
into  the  cottage;  and  during  his  temporary  absence  an  old 
retainer  of  the  family  arrives,  by  whom,  when  he  comes  forth 
again,  he  is  at  once  recognised. 

By  skilful  variations  of  this  kind  the  Attic  poets  succeeded 
for  a  long  time  in  disguising  the  monotony  of  their  subjects  ; 
and  lo  a  critical  spectator  it  must  have  been  an  extra  source  of 
pleasure,  when  an  old  legend  was  reproduced,  to  trace  the 
different  deviations  from  tradition.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
that  the  process  should  be  prolonged  indefinitely;  and  we 
shall  see  later  on  that  this  unceasing  iteration  of  the  old  themes 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  tragic  drama. 
But  in  the  age  of  the  great  dramatists  the  evil  effects  of  the 
restriction  were  not  as  a  rule  very  noticeable.  The  fertility  of 
the  legends  was  still  far  from  being  exhausted.     Occasionally, 
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perhaps,  the  necessities  of  the  case  might  lead  to  capricious 
innovations,  as  in  some  of  the  later  plays  of  Euripides  \  But  in 
many  instances  the  poet  who  wrote  last  was  assisted,  rather 
than  impeded,  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  Such  was 
the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fable  about  Philoctetes, 
which  both  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  handled  with  considerable 
success,  but  of  which  the  full  capacities  were  not  revealed, 
until  it  was  finally  reconstructed  by  Sophocles'. 

The  licence  permitted  to  the  tragic  poets  in  adapting  and 
remodelling  the  sacred  legends  may  seem  remarkable  in 
modern  times.  But  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  stood  on 
a  peculiar  footing.  Though  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  national 
belief,  it  had  never  been  formulated  by  sacerdotal  influence 
into  a  settled  creed.  It  was  a  free  and  luxuriant  popular 
growth,  infinitely  complex  in  its  ramifications,  and  often 
varying  widely  in  different  districts.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  had  been  transformed  and  modified  by  successive  generations 
of  poets,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  professional  teachers 
of  religion,  the  task  of  expounding  the  old  fables  had  naturally 
fallen.  The  freedom  which  they  had  exercised  for  many 
centuries  was  now  extended  to  the  writers  of  tragedy,  who 
were  allowed  to  handle  these  sacred  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  no  modern  poet  could  imitate,  if  dealing  with  the  events 
of  Bible  history.  As  long  as  the  main  outlines  of  the  story 
were  preserved,  everything  else  might  be  altered  at  will.  It 
was  necessary,  for  example,  that  Clytaemnestra  should  be 
slain  by  Orestes,  and  Eriphyle  by  Alcmaeon;  but  the  question 
of  time,  place,  and  motive  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
poet '.  Even  these  slight  limitations  were  hot  always  observed, 
and  more  radical  innovations  were  sometimes  introduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  Medea's  children — a  crime  which 
Euripides  transferred  to  Medea  herself,  though  tradition  had 
previously  assigned  it  to  other  persons*. 

^  E.  g.  in  the  Elcctra,  Oedipui,  and  *  See   p.    289.     Cp.  also   the   firee 

Antigone.    See  pp.  183,  194,  301.  treatment  bj  Enripidet  of  tlie  legends 

^  See  p.  196.  about  Helen  and  Iphigeneia  (pp.  303, 

'  Aristut.  roct.  cc.  14  and  17.  Z^h^' 
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The  insight  with  which  the  Attic  poets  used  their  liberty,  so 
as  to  spiritualise  the  old  legends,  and  convert  childish  fairy 
tales  into  imposing  tragic  spectacles,  has  been  exemplified  in 
numerous  instances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat*.  The 
variety  of  dramatic  motive  which  they  were  able  to  extract  from 
their  limited  materials  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  their  genius. 
Few  of  the  deeper  problems  of  existence  are  left  untouched 
in  their  tragedies,  which  may  be  described  with  justice  as 
a  'criticism  of  life.'  The  modern  drama,  in  spite  of  its  rich 
luxuriance  of  subject,  is  not  really  so  comprehensive  in  its 
moral  range,  its  area  being  restricted  by  the  predominance 
which  it  assigns  to  a  single  passion — the  passion  of  love. 
This  fact  has  often  been  lamented  by  some  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  dramatists.  Voltaire  complains  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  his  (Edipe  exhibited  upon  the  stage  until  he  had 
spoiled  it  by  the  introduction  of  an  amorous  episode ;  and 
Corneille,  though  sighing  for  '  more  noble  and  masculine 
passions,'  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  universal  tendency, 
and  to  convert  his  Caesar  into  a  lover,  and  make  him  languish 
at  the  feet  of  Cleopatra'.  The  Greek  drama  may  sometimes 
appear  to  have  erred  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  deficient 
in  the  more  sentimental  feelings  and  emotions;  but  by 
neglecting  the  sexual  passion  it  has  at  any  rate  been  saved 
from  that  general  effeminacy  of  motive  which  Voltaire  afRrms, 
not  without  some  show  of  truth,  to  be  the  most  fatal  defect  of 
modern  tragedy  \ 

Besides  being  taken  from  legendary  sources  the  action  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  also  confined  to  regal  and  princely  families  ; 
and  Aristotle  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  chief  characters 
should  be  persons  of  exalted  station  \    The  question  has  often 


^  See  especially  the  observations  on 
the  Prometheus,  Agamemnon,  and 
Eumcnidcs  of  Aeschylus  (pp.  67,  116, 
1 26) ;  the  Philocletes  of  Sophocles  (p. 
196',;  and  the  Medea  and  Hercules 
Furens  of  Euripides    pp.  290,  299). 

'  Voltaiie's  G^dipe,  I'reface  de  Tedi- 
tion    de    1729.      Corneille,     Premiers 


Discours,  p.  322  ^Charpeutier  et  €••, 
1 886). 

^  See  his  Discours  sur  la  Tragedie, 
and  his  Lettrc  a  M.  MafTei  ^prefixed  to 
the  Meropc). 

^  Aristot.  Poet.c.  13  (speaking  of  the 
most   suitable  character    for    tragedy) 
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been  discussed,  whether  this  pomp  of  outward  circumstance  is 
really  essential  even  to  the  deepest  form  of  tragedy,  and  whether 
there  is  any  intrinsic  connexion  between  external  dignity  and 
dramatic  effectiveness.  Voltaire,  as  is  well  known,  defended 
the  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  fate  of  kings  and  princes, 
since  it  involves  whole  nations  in  a  like  catastrophe,  is  more 
impressive  than  that  of  ordinary  people.  This  theory,  however, 
as  Schlegel  pointed  out,  even  if  justified  by  occasional  examples 
from  the  modern  stage,  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  little  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  regal 
station  of  the  characters.  They  are  painted  as  men,  rather 
than  as  kings  ;  it  is  as  men  that  they  excite  our  sympathy ;  and 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings  on  the  nation  at  large  is  seldom 
brought  into  prominence.  Nor  is  there  much  truth  in  another 
suggestion,  that  as  action  is  the  essence  of  the  drama,  great 
leaders  of  men,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  public  activity,  supply 
the  most  suitable  subjects.  Even  ordinary  life  can  provide 
actions,  if  not  of  great  political  import,  yet  of  the  deepest  moral 
significance  ;  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  though  the 
outward  setting  is  grand  and  majestic,  the  plot  is  essentially  one 
of  domestic  life,  and  might  have  been  taken  from  any  class  of 
people.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  great 
poetical  tragedies  of  the  world,  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
times,  are  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  and  the 
exalted.  This  result,  however,  appears  to  have  been  due,  not 
so  much  to  any  inherent  insufficiency  in  plots  of  humble  origin, 
as  to  the  fear  lest  the  profound  and  solemn  tone  of  the  highest 
tragedy  might  seem  incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  surroundings. 

§  3.  The  Characters. 

In  all  dramas  of  the  dignified  and  classical  species  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  mode  of  representing  character.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  are  drawn  in  broad  and  general  outline,  and 
not  in  minute  detail ;  they  resemble  types  of  humanity,  rather 

Koi  hiKcuoavir'Q  .  .  .  Tfitfv  jr  fuyAXjf  Sufn       9v4or^t  md  ol  4«   rwr  roco^rwr  ymm 
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than  separate  personalities.  Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. The  points  which  give  distinctiveness  and  individuality 
to  a  portrait  are,  not  so  much  the  grand  and  impressive 
exhibitions  of  passion,  as  the  various  little  personal  touches, 
familiar  utterances,  and  trifling  but  significant  details.  Traits 
of  this  kind  seem  to  clothe  the  character  in  flesh  and  blood,  and 
make  it  stand  before  us  in  bodily  reality.  But  in  the  grand 
style  of  composition  these  homely  minutiae,  being  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  general  tone,  can  only  be  introduced  in 
a  sparing  and  intermittent  fashion ;  and  the  result  is  a  certain 
loss  of  vividness  in  the  portraiture.  If  we  compare  the  person- 
ages of  the  modern  classical  stage  with  those  of  the  romantic 
dramatists,  the  contrast  is  obvious.  Horace  and  Cinna,  Phedrc 
and  Andromaquc,  seem  like  a  different  class  of  beings  by  the 
side  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Desdemona. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was  essentially  a  drama  of 
the  grand  and  majestic  type.  The  dignity  of  its  tone,  though 
varying  in  different  poets,  and  though  occasionally  relaxed,  was 
never  allowed  to  lapse  into  familiarity.  Even  Euripides,  who 
went  the  furthest  in  the  direction  of  realistic  plainness,  only 
ventured  to  insert  his  touches  of  realism  with  caution  and 
resL-rve,  and  was  careful  to  veil  them  under  a  graceful  covering 
4»f  p<»etiral  diction.  Hence  the  mode  <\{  puriraiture  adopted  by 
the  Cireek  poets  is  of  a  corresponding  kind.  Their  characters 
are  typical  figures,  like  those  of  the  French  stage  ;  they  have 
imne  of  the  strongly-marked  personality  of  Shakespeare's  men 
and  women.  The  qualities  which  thry  display  arc  broad  and 
el(  nu-ntary  cpialitirs,  coniuK^n  to  whole  classes  of  mankind  ;  the 
minuter  traits  which  rr\(  al  ttie  indiviilual  are  ni<»stly  omitted. 

1  he  danger  nf  this  <.  xrliisivr  an«l  (lignitied  mode  (»f  df-lineation 
i:^  that  it  ottt-n  results  in  vaguenos  and  pninpo^ity,  and  many  of 
thr-  modern  imitators  of  anti({ue  tragedy  have  t'allen  victims  to 
th<-  tendencv.  Hut  the  ('•  reeks  are  sinuuLirlv  free  from  any 
surli  de!<ct,  and  it  is  niit  nf  their  p«M  uliar  exrellencies  that  they 
w«n-  alile  li»  >virressrully  i*«'inl»ine  id*  al  grandeur  with  truth  and 
sini|>li('ity.  1  heir  p«irtrailH  of  human  Uiiigs,  though  painted 
I  inly  in  outline,  and  with  a  ft  w  powerful  touches,  are  always 
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lifelike  and  distinct.  The  heroes  of  the  Greek  stage  never 
degenerate,  like  some  of  AJfieri's  characters,  into  mere  personi- 
fications of  vice  and  virtue ;  nor  are  their  natural  qualities 
obscured  by  excessive  and  artificial  dignity,  as  in  the  French 
drama.  Though  resembling  types  of  mankind  in  the  simple  and 
general  nature  of  their  attributes,  yet  they  are  genuine  living 
creatures,  with  whose  passions  we  can  sympathise.  Beings  such 
as  Deiancira  and  the  aged  Oedipus,  even  if  they  fall  short  of  the 
vivid  reality  of  a  Lear  and  a  Cordelia,  nevertheless  excite 
a  feeling  of  personal  attachment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  which 
no  mere  abstractions  could  produce. 

The  broad  and  simple  style  of  characterisation  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  strongly  recommended  by  Aristotle,  and 
forms  the  ground  of  his  celebrated  remark  concerning  the 
superiority  of  poetry  over  history.  Poetry,  he  declares,  is  more 
scientific  and  universal ;  for  while  history  merely  records  the 
actions  of  individuals,  poetry  exhibits,  in  typical  specimens, 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  whole  classes  of  mankind '.  Such 
is  the  theory  expounded  in  the  Poetics,  and  it  is  one  which  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  much  hostile  criticism.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  as  far  as  the  merits  of  the  historian  are  concerned, 
the  comparison  instituted  by  Aristotle  is  partial  and  one-sided ; 
since  it  confines  the  attention  to  a  single  point,  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  takes  no  account  of  those  other  functions  of 
history  -  the  tracing  of  general  causes  and  general  laws— in 
which  its  scientific  value  mainly  consists.  But  if  we  except  the 
undue  depreciation  of  history,  the  remark  on  poetical  charac- 
terisation contains  an  undeniable  truth.  The  persons  of  a 
drama,  as  Aristotle  observes,  should  undoubtedly  be  typical 
specimens  of  humanity,  if  their  fortunes  are  to  impress  or 
instruct.     The  most  perfect  of  all  styles  of  character-drawing 

^  Aristot.  Poet.    c.  8  ^arcpdr  tk  Ik  Ma$6\ov  /tir,  rf  ro<^  rd  wota  drra  av|i- 

Twy  dpTffityaty  Koi  on  ov  rt^  rcl  yMvi^iwa  finiptt  Xiytip  ^  wp6rrup  card  rb  «l«^  % 

Xiytiy,  70VT0  wotrirov  tfr)f€¥  loriv^  dAX*  r^  d»o7Muor,  ob  <rroxd{crai  i)  VMiy#tff 

ola  Lv  yivoiTo  .  .  .  8td  koX  ^iAoao^orrc/MT  ^^fiara  lwtri$9iiirti'  wb  Zi  »o^  t»maT<m, 

Kal  awovlaiur*fH)r  woiijats  lar-ftias  icrip'  ri  *A\Mi0tai^  Iwfo^w  i)  n  iwttNr,     Cp. 

1^  /i^K  70^  woiriaii  /loAAor  rd  koB^oVj  i)  aUo  C  15. 
5*  laTOfua  rd  «a^  txacroit  X/7C1.  tffTt  dk 
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is  that  which,  while  preserving  the  type,  invests  it  with  distinc- 
tive personal  features.  Shakespeare's  characters  possess  this 
quality  in  the  highest  degree.  They  combine  the  most  vivid 
individual  reality  with  universal  truth  and  applicability.  If 
Hamlet  is  painted  in  such  reahstic  colours,  that  he  seems 
like  a  man  whom  we  have  known  and  met,  he  is  none  the  less 
a  true  and  faithful  representative  of  a  whole  class  of  similar 
beings,  in  whom  the  critical  and  introspective  spirit  has  been 
developed  to  excess.  Greek  tragedy  hardly  attains  to  this  pitch 
of  excellence ;  it  emphasises  the  type  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  free  from  any  trace  of 
that  graver  fault — the  fault  of  exaggerated  individualisation — by 
which  the  characters  are  rendered  so  peculiar  and  eccentric, 
that  they  cease  to  represent  any  class  or  type  of  humanity.  In 
the  later  epochs  of  literature  it  often  happens  that  the  desire 
for  novelty  of  effect  attracts  men  to  this  study  of  the  strange, 
and  diseased,  and  morbid  ;  and  many  examples  might  be  cited 
from  the  plays  and  novels  of  the  present  century.  But  charac- 
ters of  this  kind,  being  outside  the  lines  of  ordinary  experience, 
attract  far  less  sympathy,  and  are  far  less  useful  as  examples, 
than  those  in  which  the  broad  traits  of  humanity  are  preserved. 
Another  of  Aristotle's  opinions  on  the  same  subject  is  hardly 
less  famous.  After  discussing  the  characters  in  general,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  hero, 
or  leading  personage,  in  a  tragedy  ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  not  be  a  man  prominent  for  virtue  or  vice,  but 
rather  one  of  those  mixed  natures,  partly  good  and  partly  bad, 
whose  errors  and  frailties  lead  them  into  misfortune.  This 
inference  is  based  on  his  doctrine  concerning  the  purpose  of 
tragedy,  which  is  to  excite  pity  and  fear.  But  pity  is  a  feeling 
not  devoid  of  selfishness,  and  is  only  aroused  by  eases  which 
excite  the  fear  of  a  like  calamity  for  ourselves.  Hence  the 
fortunes  of  men  of  perfect  goodness,  or  consummate  villainy, 
cannot  give  rise  to  fear  or  pity,  because  the  average  spectator, 
being  neither  saint  nor  villain,  has  little  reason  to  anticipate 
a  similar  fate.  But  when  the  hero  is  a  man  of  mixed  character, 
like  the  ordinary  run  of  human  beings,  his  sufferings  come  home 
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to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  inspire  them  with  sympathetic 
terror  *. 

The  restriction  which  Aristotle  here  proposes  to  place  on  the 
choice  of  tragic  themes  has  not  as  a  rule  been  received  with 
much  approbation,  even  by  critics  who  are  accustomed  in  other 
matters  to  bow  to  his  authority.  To  modern  minds  his  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  is  apt  to  appear  pedantic  and  far-fetched,  and 
it  seems  open  to  dispute  whether  his  definition  of  pity  is  really 
an  exhaustive  one.  But  whatever  the  scientific  value  of  the 
definition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inference  to  which  it  leads 
is  inconsistent  with  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Greek  theatre. 
Many  of  the  finest  Greek  tragedies,  such  as  the  Antigone  and 
Hercules  Furens,  derive  their  whole  pathos  from  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  persons  of  extraordinary  virtue  and  heroism ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  one  of  them— the  Agamemnon — 
the  leading  personage  is  a  murderess.  Some  also  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  modern  times,  such  as  Polyeucte  and  Richard  III, 
would  have  to  be  condemned,  if  Aristotle's  doctrine  was 
accepted.  Conicille,  in  discussing  this  question,  justly  points 
out  that  admiration  for  the  heroic  endurance  of  undeserved 
misfortune  is  as  fine  a  tragic  motive  as  compassion  for  frailty 
resembling  our  own  ;  and  that  even  vicious  characters,  like  his 
own  Cl(5opatre,  if  their  criminality  is  relieved  by  a  certain 
grandeur  of  aim  and  purpose,  may  form  impressive  subjects 
for  tragedy'.  Although,  therefore,  these  mixed  characters  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  vet  to  confine  the  drama  to  such  cases  would  be  an 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  limitation.  The  only  real  test,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  is  actual  experience. 

§  4.    Unify  of  Structure. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  structure  of  the  best  Greek 
tragedies  is  the  desire  for  intensity  rather  than  variety  of 
impression.  The  gratification  which  may  be  caused  by  multi- 
plicity of  scenes,   and  complexity  of  interests,  is  deliberately 

*  PiKt.  c.  13  ;  Rhet.  2.  8. 

'  Corneillc,  Second  Discoura,  p.  347  folL  (CharpcDtier  et  C*»,  1886). 
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.sacrificed.  The  aim  of  the  poet,  in  presenting  a  tragic  story 
upon  the  stage,  is  to  divest  it  of  everything  that  is  irrelevant 
and  unnecessary,  and  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  audience  upon 
a  single  all-abst^rbing  issue.  The  influence  of  this  constant 
striving  after  simplicity  of  effect  has  already  been  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  in  the  notices  of  the  individual  poets;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  in  the  present  place  to  consider  the  question 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view,  and  in  special  reference  to 
what  have  been  called  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action.  First,  then,  as  to  unity  of  action.  The  obser\'ance  of 
this  ruh'.  which  is  obviously  by  far  the  most  imp>ortant  of  the 
three,  is  carried  <»n  the  Greek  stage  to  the  furthest  possible 
limits.  In  all  the  more  typical  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  the 
tendencv  is  to  ctincentrate  the  attention,  not  only  on  one 
subject,  but  uw  a  single  portion  of  that  subject.  A  large  part 
of  the  story  is  taken  for  granted  ;  the  preliminaries  are  briefly 
indicated  by  allusion  or  narrative ;  only  the  supreme  crisis  is 
.seleri<-(l  for  actual  representation.  The  romantic  drama  adopts 
a  more  Irisurely  and  picturesque  manner  of  treatment.  It 
pn-fiis  tv>  brgin  at  the  commencement,  to  linger  over  the  earlier 
inridinls,  and  to  work  its  way  gradually  towards  the  critical 
anil  decisive  scenes.  In  Othello,  for  example,  the  first  act  is 
devoted  to  tin-  history  of  the  secret  marriage  at  Venice.  The 
ne.xt  act  takes  us  to  Cyprus,  and  sh«)ws  us  the  anxious  expec- 
tancy of  OcMiimona,  and  hi-r  ft-rvi-nl  gri-eling  of  Othello  when 
he  returns  iriuni pliant  from  his  naval  victory.  Then  at  length 
brgins  til*'  tra,::ic  crisis  of  the  action.  Tlie  jr-.d^us  fury  of 
( )ilirllo  is  SI  f-n  gradually  m<»untlng  tVom  stage  to  stage,  and 
in«rt  a»*ini^  in  int»*n^ity  with  each  fresh  .suggestion  of  I  ago, 
uiilil  at  length  it  tireaks  fortfi  in  unc<intr(>llat)le  vinlence,  and 
the  catastr"[>lii-  it  reached.  A  Gn  tk  p<»et,  in  ire.iling  the  same 
till  nie,  w<iulil  have  begun  the  ti.igedy  at  the  pnim  whm 
Olhillo't  fren/y  vv.is  reaching  its  height,  and  Wi'uld  have 
exhibited  nil  rily  the  supreme  innnnnts  of  pa>.siiin  and  their 
traL;ic  cun^i  i{tiencer> 

I  his    c<iMrriitr.iti>in    upon    the    one   declNive    peri«id    i»f  the 
btury,  though  alien  to  the  spirit  of  romantic  poetry,  has  been 
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imitated  successfully  by  the  classical  section  of  modern 
dramatists.  But  the  Greeks  go  still  further.  They  confine  the 
attention  for  the  most  part  to  one  central  personage,  and  to  one 
set  of  incidents.  Here  even  the  modem  imitator  has  been 
unable  to  follow  their  example,  being  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the;  simple  fact  that  a  modern  tragedy  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  an  ancient  one.  In  order  therefore  to  expand 
the  play  to  the  requisite  size,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  antique  method,  and  to  diversify 
the  plot  with  a  richer  variety  of  interests.  Any  modern 
cojn'  of  an  old  tragedy  will  illustrate  this  tendency.  Compare 
Voltaire's  GCdipe  with  the  Greek  original.  In  the  play  of 
Sophocles  the  spectator  can  think  of  only  one  topic— the 
approaching  fate  of  Oedipus ;  all  the  other  characters  are  of 
st'condary  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  they  retard  or 
accelerate  the  doom  of  the  chief  personage.  But  in  Voltaire 
two  additional  threads  of  interest  have  been  woven  into  the 
plot  -  the  loves  of  Philoctete  and  Jocaste,  and  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  Philoctete  as  the  murderer  of  Laius.  As  a  result  the 
play  gains  in  variety,  while  it  loses  in  intensity.  The  struggle 
in  the  breast  of  Jocaste  between  her  passion  for  Philoctete  and 
her  duty  to  her  husband,  the  peril  of  Philoctete,  and  the  anxiety 
of  Jocaste  for  her  lover's  safety,  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
animated  scenes,  independent  of  the  main  course  of  the  action, 
and  make  these  characters  hardly  less  prominent  and  interesting 
than  G£dipe  himself. 

The  second  of  the  three  unities,  that  of  time,  was  not  originally 
a  law  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  plots  of  the  early  dramas,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle,  being  unfettered  by  chronological  limitations. 
In  tlu  se  lyrical  performances,  interspersed  with  monologue, 
thcrr  was  little  genuine  representation  of  an  action ;  and  we 
may  easily  believe  that  the  idea  of  making  the  imitation  more 
exact  by  an  aj^proximation  between  the  duration  of  the  play, 
and  the  sup|)osed  duration  of  the  story,  had  not  as  yet  suggested 
itself.  Hut  as  time  went  on,  and  tragedy  became  more  dramatic, 
and  more  like  a  series  of  real  events  transacted  before  the  eyes, 
the  custom   arose  of  limiting  the  incidents  to  the  period  of 
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a  single  day,  in  order  to  increase  the  illusion '.  But  even  in 
Aeschylus  the  conception  is  far  from  being  fully  developed,  and 
three  of  his  tragedies  -  the  Persae,  the  Agamemnon,  and  the 
Eumcnidcs— would  require  a  much  longer  space  of  time.  After 
Aeschylus,  iiowever,  the  rule  is  almost  invariably  observed,  and 
there  are  only  two  exceptions  in  the  extant  dramas'.  These 
exceptions  are  themselves  very  trifling  in  character,  a  journey 
or  expedition,  which  would  naturally  take  two  or  three  days, 
being  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  hours- 

The  law  concerning  unity  of  place  is  enforced  with  equal 
strictness,  and  the  only  known  instances  of  its  violation  are  that 
in  the  Eumenides,  where  the  scene  changes  from  Delphi  to 
Athens,  and  that  in  the  Ajax,  where  it  is  transferred  from  the 
camp  to  the  sea-shore  \  The  eecyclema,  which  revealed  in 
a  plastic  group  the  events  transacted  within  the  palace,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  change  of  scene,  since  the  actors  who 


'    AristOl.  Poet.  C   5  in  li  ^^l   (l^TH  4 

liir  {Tpa-fifiSia)  on  iiAXiara  «(i;?aToi 
iti  (dor  nipioloy  i^Xi'du  thai  4  ^<ipi» 

j^puv^'  Kol  TovTffi  Ihaipipii,  ttairoi  t& 
wptvTOV  ifxoiofS  ii/  Tafc  Tftaft^tatv  toDto 
)»o.'bw.  .ai  iv  TO,-.  UldiY. 

'  Vii.  in  Ihc  Traehiniac  of  Sophocles 
and  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.  See 
pp.  185,  S44. 

'  The  vievfs  of  Arislolle  on  ihe  ques- 
lion  of  ihe  three  unities  nre  35  follows. 
The  mle  concerniiig  unity  of  action  11 
itiscusied  at  consii'er.nbie  length,  and 
enforced  in  the  stiongest  uiil  moat 
decisive  terms  (Poet  cc.  J  nnd  81, 
Unity  nf  lime  is  mentioned,  In  the 
p<issaf;e  just  qnoted  1  Poet.  c.  r,),  m  a. 
lavr  which  wu  always  observed  hj  the 
later  dtamatisli,  (hoDgh  the  lang^njje 
mther  implies  that,  in  Ari>tot!e's  opinion, 
it  was  one  in  regaid  to  which  »  certain 
Uiity  might  be  reasonably  permitted. 
Unity  of  place  is  nowhere  expressly  in- 
culcated, but  its  obseivime  ii  tacitly 
«>isumed  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
theatrical  repre'cntation.  In  tliis  respect, 
u  In  many  others,  Atistotle'i  theoiy  of 


draniniic  nrl  is  limited  by  the  cxisling 
practice  of  the  Greek  stage.  He  never 
seems  to  contemplate  the  poisibilily  of 
a  liBgedy  of  the  Eiiiabethan  type.  In 
which  the  locality  might  be  changed  U 
will.  Id  compaiing  the  resjcclive 
meiits  of  epic  nnd  Itagic  poetry,  he 
reckons  among  the  advantages  of  the 
foimer  the  diversity  of  interest  which  ll 
was  able  to  excite  by  shilling  tlie  <cenF 
of  action  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  he  mahts  no  suggestion  for  the 
adupliun  of  thi*  liberty  in  the  tragic 
diama.     Cp.  Poet.  e.  34  ijc"  H  ir/>it  ri 

loila  iiiar    iti  tJ  h  liir  Tpaf^-tlf  fiif 

liiu'taea,,  d\\il  TV  IkI  ■nj%  acqfqt  ital  ri 
Tuy  tivaxpiTuM  fiipaj  liwor'  tr  3)  jp 
hoTOiiif  Sid  li  Siriyi'"  'ivoi  fori  woUiA 


u.S^ty, 


litiaXowpinf 


I*  watt!  lit  Tfa-fifili 
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were  already  present  outside  the  buildings  before  the  appearance 
of  the  tableau,  continued  to  remain  in  the  same  position. 

It  often  happens  in  the  history  of  national  theatres  that  what 
seem  to  be  their  most  essential  and  characteristic  features 
were  due  originally  to  some  accidental  cause.  Thus  in  the 
Elizabethan  stage  the  rapid  and  incessant  changes  of  scene, 
which  are  the  despair  of  the  modern  manager,  were  suggested 
and  facilitated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  total  absence  of 
painted  scenery.  The  background  was  a  mere  wall,  covered 
with  tapestry,  and  the  decoration  was  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  spectators.  Hence  the  constant  change  of  locality  not  only 
involved  no  additional  expense,  but  being  unrepresented  to  the 
eye,  was  less  destructive  of  the  illusion  than  in  modern  repro- 
ductions. Another  characteristic  of  the  Shakespearian  drama 
—  the  calm  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  the  scenes  are 
brought  to  a  close— originated  in  the  casual  circumstance  that 
the  old  English  theatre  had  no  drop-scene.  The  successive 
portions  of  a  play  were  terminated,  not  by  a  curtain,  but  by 
the  actors  walking  off  the  stage;  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  finish  up  with  a  climax,  as  is  now  the  invariable 
custom. 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found,  on  reviewing  the  history  of 
Greek  traged}',  that  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  structure  which 
it  displays  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  determining  factor  in  this  case  was  the  chorus. 
The  chorus,  according  to  the  regular  tradition  of  the  tragic 
drama,  derived  from  the  time  when  it  had  been  wholly  lyrical, 
was  required  to  accompany  the  performance  from  first  to  last, 
its  presence  being  demanded,  not  only  during  the  progress  of 
the  action,  in  which  it  frequently  took  part,  but  also  in  the 
intervals,  when  it  sang  the  lyrical  odes.  Under  these  circum- 
siaiu'ts  it  was  inevitable  that  the  plot  should  be  confined  to 
a  single  day  and  to  a  single  place.  If  it  had  been  extended 
over  weeks  and  months,  the  unfailing  presence  of  the  same 
group  of  witnesses  in  the  orchestra  would  have  been  a  patent 
ahsurtliiy  ;  while  if  it  had  been  transferred  from  one  region  to 
another,  the  necessity  would  have  arisen,  either  of  adopting  the 
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ridiculous  supposition  that  the  chorus  travelled  about  in 
a  corresponding  manner,  or  of  introducing  a  fresh  chorus 
with  each  alteration  of  locality.  In  the  Eumenides,  the  sole 
example  of  a  considerable  change  of  scene,  the  case  is 
exceptional,  the  chorus  there  consisting  of  the  Furies,  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  whose*  duty  it  is  to  pursue  Orestes 
from  refuge  to  refuge.  Hence  their  departure  from  Delphi, 
and  subsequent  reappearance  at  Athens,  arc  not  unnatural. 

More  than  this,  the  unity  of  action  and  the  concentration  of 
interest  in  ancient  tragedy  appear  to  be  indirectly  associated 
with  its  choral  origin.  While  the  chorus  was  still  predomi- 
nant, the  actors,  as  we  have  seen,  held  a  subordinate  position, 
and  their  number  was  for  many  years  limited  to  two.  As  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
plot  should  be  of  a  simple  character,  and  that  it  should  centre 
mainly  round  one  leading  figure.  This  custom,  originally  due 
to  necessity,  became  a  sort  of  tradition  on  the  Greek  stage,  and 
was  retained  with  slight  modifications  by  later  poets,  even 
when  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  actors  had  opened  the 
way  for  greater  diversity'  of  treatment. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  pait  played  by  the  chorus  in 
determining  the  general  character  of  Greek  tragedy'  was  one  of 
great  importance.  Still,  it  is  cas}-  to  aiscribe  too  much  signifi- 
cance to  mere  external  causes  of  this  kind.  After  all,  the  lines 
on  which  any  form  of  art  develops  itself  are  mainly  determined 
by  popular  sentiment.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  particular 
tendency  may  often,  it  is  true,  be  supplied  by  some  casual 
circumstance ;  but  the  subsequent  growth  and  elaboration  of 
that  tendency  are  impossible,  unless  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
national  spirit.  The  simple  structure  of  the  Athenian  tragedy, 
though  a  natural  result  of  its  environment,  suited  the  severity 
of  classic  taste,  and  was  therefore  accepted  without  reluctance. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  felt  the 
inclination,  to  create  a  more  varied  and  complex  type  of 
drama  ;  in  fact,  their  custom  of  performing  three  short  tragedies 
in  succession  oftered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  such  a 
reform.   These  tragedies  had  already  been  grouped  by  Aesch3'lus 
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into  a  trilogy,  embracing  in  a  single  whole  a  vast  series  of 
events ;  and  a  further  extension  of  this  principle  might  have 
given  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  drama  resembling,  in  length  and 
richness,  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  was  opposed  to  any  such  drastic  transformation ;  and 
the  successors  of  Aeschylus,  instead  of  developing  his  inno- 
vation to  greater  lengths,  preferred  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  returned  of  their  own  accord  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
style. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  the  three  unities,  and 
their  applicability  to  the  modern  stage,  was  at  one  time  the 
burning  question  of  dramatic  criticism ;  but  the  old  contro- 
versies have  long  since  been  settled,  and  their  interest  at  the 
present  time  is  only  historical.  All  the  critics  now  agree  that 
unity  of  action  is  essential  to  a  well-constructed  plot,  though 
they  interpret  the  phrase  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  But  as  for 
the  unities  of  lime  and  place,  they  regard  them  as  rules  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  tragedy,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
on  the  stage  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  modern  tragedy 
is  too  long,  and  too  full  of  varied  interest,  to  be  compressed 
within  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  confined  to  one  locality. 
Even  the  poets  of  the  classical  school  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
as  Corneille  candidly  admits;  and  their  obser\'ance  of  these 
restrictions  was  apparent  rather  than  real*.  The  'day'  of  the 
old  French  drama,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  purely  conventional 
space  of  time,  and  embraces  far  more  events  than  any  day 
known  to  mankind.  The  'place*  is  equally  extraordinary. 
Wirious  conflicting  interests  have  to  be  pursued  in  the  self- 
same spot.  A  room  of  the  palace  is  generally  selected  for  the 
purposf,  and  here   every  one  comes  to  transact  his  business. 

'  Conuillc.    Second     Discount,    pp.  doniie   scpl  ou  huit  jours  de  patience 

369,  377;   hxaiiicn  dc  Cinna,  p.  240;  avant  que  de  Ten   putser  de  nouveau ; 

I.xnmtn  dc  I'olycucte,  p.  315  ;  Examen  mais  les  vingt-ijuatrc   heures  dc   rent 

(le  ronii>ce,  p.  383  ^Charp<.ntier  et  C**,  pas  pcrmis;  c*est  riDCommodile  de  It 

iSSO  .     Cp.   the   naive   remark  in  the  icglc* 
Kxaintn  dc  Cid,  p.  95/  leroman  lai  auroit 
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The  king  consults  Iiis  ministers  on  affairs  of  state.  As  soon  as 
he  is  gone,  the  conspirators  meet  in  the  very  same  chamber 
to  plot  his  assassination.  When  their  consultations  are  over, 
the  lovers  of  the  phiy  choose  this  identical  apartment  for  the 
exchange  of  their  most  tender  confidences.  No  amount  of 
artifice  or  contrivance  can  conceal  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
arrangement,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  illusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  as  effectively  as  any  change  of  scenery. 

§  5.    Treatmeut  of  the  Plot, 

In  discussing  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  we 
have  shown  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  plot  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  tragedy  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  object  of  the  modern  poet  is  to  envelop  it  in 
secrecy,  and  to  keep  his  audience  in  doubt  and  suspense  until 
the  close  of  the  play.  His  methods  are  accurately  described  in 
the  advice  which  Lope  dc  Vega  gives  to  dramatic  authors.  *  Be 
careful,*  he  says,  '  to  conceal  the  d<?nouement  till  the  last  scene, 
and  to  stimulate  curiosity  by  the  suggestion  of  alternative 
issues ;  when  the  audience  know  the  result,  they  turn  their 
faces  to  the  doors,  and  their  backs  upon  the  actors,  from  whom 
they  have  nothing  more  to  learn  '.*  The  ancient  poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  relies  very  little  ujKjn  this  method  of  rousing 
interest,  and  prefers  to  let  the  spectators  know  from  the  first 
the  goal  towards  which  his  characters  are  drifting.  So  far 
from  reserving  the  catastrophe  for  the  last  scene,  and  working 
up  tiiwards  a  final  climax,  he  piirsurs  the  very  opposite  course, 
and  supplements  the  excitement  and  ag<»ny  4 if  the  denouement 
with  one  or  two  scenes  (»f  gn-ater  trancjuillity,  in  which  the 
sufi<rers  gradually  calm  down  fri»m  their  first  paroxysms  of 
grief  into  a  state  <»r  resignation  and  ac<|iiiescfnce.  In  the 
(.'edipus  Tyrannus,  when  tlii;  murtirr  an<l  incest  are  discovered, 
and  Jocasta  has  hung  herself,  and  Octlipus  put  out  his  eyes, 
the  action  is  rt-ally  «ivri-.  and  a  intidern  dramatist  would  bring 
the    pl.iy   t<i   a   cniiclii^inn.     lUit   in    the   (itnk    |><K.'t   Oedipus 

-   1  'ijc  >ii  \t^.«.  Ni-ii\il  Art  I>raiiiJtiiiuc.  p.  \\\\  \\\\\.At'W  l-nuch  tiaii^laiiun  . 
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appears  once  more  upon  the  stage,  bewailing  his  fate  at  first 
with  violent  outbursts,  then  with  a  more  pensive  melancholy, 
until  at  length,  at  the  request  of  Creon,  he  returns  submissively 
to  the  palace.  The  last  feeling  aroused  b}'  a  Greek  tragedy  is 
one  of  repose,  rather  than  of  excitement  and  surprise. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  indifference  to 
the  clement  of  curiosity.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  subjects  of  the 
old  tragedy  were  already  familiar  to  every  one,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  mystify  the  audience  concerning  the  final  result. 
But  this  obstacle  was  not  a  fatal  one.  Euripides,  in  some  of 
his  later  plays,  showed  the  possibility  of  exciting  surprise  and 
expectancy  by  a  free  manipulation  of  received  tradition ;  and 
modern  imitations  of  ancient  tragedy,  such  as  Phedre  and  Oreste 
and  Andromaquc,  offer  more  convincing  examples.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  modern  classical  dramas  are  founded  on  celebrated 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  ancient  characters,  such  as  Caesar, 
Alexander,  Brutus,  and  Cleopatra ;  yet  as  regards  perplexity 
and  suspense,  the  plots  of  such  poets  as  Corneille  and  Racine 
arc  not  to  be  surpassed.  In  plays  of  this  kind,  although  the 
general  issue  of  an  action  is  well  known,  yet  the  situations  may 
be  so  involved,  and  the  conflicting  interests  so  irreconcileable, 
that  no  one  can  foresee  how  that  issue  is  to  be  reached ;  and 
the  manner  of  the  conclusion  may  excite  as  much  curiosity  as 
an  unknown  story. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  important  reason  was  the 
presence  of  the  chorus,  which  in  other  respects  exercised  such 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama.  The 
perplexity  of  an  action  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the  intrigues 
and  counterplots  of  two  opposing  parties,  whose  prospects  are 
so  equally  balanced,  that  the  audience  is  uncertain  which  side 
will  prove  successful  in  the  end,  and  how  the  hero  will  escape 
from  the  dangers  which  encompass  him.  But  these  secret 
manoeuvres  cannot  be  carried  on  before  the  e^'es  of  un- 
favourable witnesses.  In  the  Andromaque,  for  instance,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Hermione  to  plot  the  murder 
of  Neoptoleme,  if  a  number  of  Thessalian  natives,  friendly 
to  Neoptoleme,  had   been   watching  her  all   the  time.      This 
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difficulty,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  already  begun  to  be  felt 
even  on  the  ancient  stage  * ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  plots  of 
the  modern  type  could  have  been  attempted  with  entire  success, 
until  the  chorus  had  been  discarded. 

But  the  purpose  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  highest  efforts,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  excitement  which  is  caused  by  curiosity. 
The  favourite  and  most  impressive  theme  of  the  old  tragic  poets 
was  the  irony  of  destiny,  and  the  futility  of  human  wisdom.  To 
exhibit  man  as  the  unconscious  victim  of  fate,  boldly  advancing 
on  his  own  destruction,  and  more  and  more  confident  as  he 
approaches  his  doom,  was  the  object  of  most  of  their  greatest 
dramas^.  But  to  unfold  the  full  pathos  of  the  situation,  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  to 
let  them  discern  clearly  the  dark  figure  of  destiny  in  the  back- 
ground, towards  which  the  doomed  man  was  being  drawn  with 
slow  but  certain  steps.  The  intense  and  absorbing  interest  of 
such  a  spectacle,  in  which  the  audience,  w^itnessing  the  events 
in  the  light  of  full  knowledge,  were  able  to  realise  the  vanity  of 
the  victim's  hopes,  and  to  perceive  how  each  sanguine  effort 
was  only  bringing  him  closer  to  the  abyss,  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  absence  of  suspense  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
issue ;  and  the  tragic  stage  has  produced  nothing,  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  history,  that  could  be  more  thrilling  and  more 
impressive  than  these  dark  pictures  of  the  inflexibility,  of  the 
gods. 

On  the  modern  stage,  however,  such  themes  have  seldom 
been  attempted.  The  modern  drama  is  more  psychological  in 
tone,  and  prefers  to  depict  mankind,  not  as  blind  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  destinv,  but  as  the  slaves  of  their  own  evil 
passions,  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  their  position,  and 
struggling  in  vain  against  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The 
interest  in  such  cases  lies  in  the  conflict  between  antagonistic 

'  Si-e  p.  251.  of  coiDiiiiitini^,   some  fatal    deed,  dis- 

'  Hence  the  much  grenlerimporlanc?  covers  the  icnl  nature  of  his  poiition. 

in    the    ancieiit,  than   in  the   modem,  Aristotle    Poet.  c.  16)  devotes  a  whole 

dramaof  the  dva7itt;p<(ri9,  or  recognition,  cliapter  to  an  analysis  of  the  different 

l>y  which  a  man  who  through  ignorance  kinds  of  recognition, 
has  committed,  or  been  upon  the  poiut 
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motives.  Euripides,  in  his  Medea,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  had  anticipated  the  tendency  of  the  modern  theatre  by 
introducing  a  plot  of  this  kind ;  but  the  fatalistic  drama  had 
a  greater  fascination  for  ancient  audiences.  This  difference 
of  taste  appears  very  clearly  in  some  of  Comeille's  criticisms 
on  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry.  Aristotle  there  remarks  that  the 
crimes  most  suitable  for  dramatic  treatment  are  those  committed 
against  friends  or  relations ;  and  he  divides  such  crimes  into  two 
classes,  those  which  are  accomplished  or  undertaken  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  personality  of  the  victim,  and  those  which  are  done 
in  full  knowledge.  Of  the  two  he  greatly  prefers  the  former 
class.  The  crime,  he  says,  is  less  horrible,  and  the  subsequent 
discovery  appalling  in  its  effects'.  He  would  therefore  place 
such  tragedies  as  the  Oedipus  and  the  Taurian  Iphigeneia  in 
a  higher  rank  than  the  Medea,  where  the  deed  is  committed 
by  a  conscious  agent.  Corneille,  who  generally  accepts  with 
submission  every  utterance  of  Aristotle,  here  ventures  to 
protest.  He  boldly  declares  his  opinion  that  those  tragedies 
in  which  the  deed  is  dbne  through  ignorance  are  inferior  to 
the  others,  and  will  not  cause  '  many  tears,'  since,  though  the 
subsequent  discovery  may  produce  a  temporary  excitement,  the 
general  course  of  the  plot  offers  no  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  conflicting  impulses.  But  if  the  agent  knows  what  he  is 
about,  his  agony  of  mind,  when  distracted  between  passion  and 
duty,  offers  the  most  impressive  of  all  tragic  spectacles.  He 
then  proceeds  to  cite  several  examples  from  his  own  plays, 
such  as  Cinna  commanded  by  his  mistress  to  betray  his  friend, 
and  Chimene  compelled  to  avenge  her  father  by  the  death  of 
her  lover ^  In  these  remarks  Corneille,  without  doubt,  has 
accurately  gauged  the  tendency  of  modern  taste,  for  which  the 
antique  type  of  tragedy  has  no  longer  much  attraction.  The 
play  of  irreconcileable  passions  in  the  same  mind  is  the 
favourite  subject  of  the  modem  drama,  and  the  Medea,  in 
consequence,  has  found  far  more  imitators  than  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

'  Aristot  Poet  c   14. 

'  Coroeille,  Second  Didcourt,  p.  354  foil.  (Charpentier  et  C**,  1886). 
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§  6.     Formal  Divisions  of  Greek  Tragedy'^. 

Regarded  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  Greek  tragedy 
falls  into  two  main  divisions — the  dialogue  and  the  choral  odes. 
The  dialogue  contains  most  of  the  real  movement  of  the  play, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  actors  from  the  stage ;  the  choral  odes 
mark  the  pauses  in  the  story,  and  are  chanted  by  the  chorus 
in  the  orchestra'^.  The  performance,  therefore,  considered 
generally,  is  an  alternation  of  speech  and  song.  But  there  is 
no  rigorous  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  constituent 
elements  of  tragedy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  skilfully  fused 
and  intermingled.  The  chorus  often  take  part  in  the  dialogue, 
either  as  speakers  or  singers;  the  actors  are  often  roused  by 
their  passions  into  musical  utterance,  either  jointly  with  the 
chorus,  or  by  themselves.  The  result  is  a  graceful  and  har- 
monious fusion  of  the  l3Tical  and  the  dramatic,  which  modern 
tragedy,  when  attempting  the  introduction  of  a  chorus,  has 
seldom  been  able  to  imitate  with  success. 

(i)    The  Dialogue. 

The  dialogue  of  Greek  tragedy  differs  from  that  of  the  modern 
drama  in  various  important  points,  and  especially  in  the  much 
greater  prominence  which  it  assigns  to  narrative.  This  promin- 
ence was  due,  originally,  to  the  peculiar  development  of  tragedy 
from  the  intermixture  of  monologues  with  choral  odes.  But  in 
later  times  the  practice  was  retained  from  various  causes — 
partly  as  a  convenient  method  of  supplying  the  requisite 
preliminary  explanations ;  partly  owing  to  that  refinement  of 
feeling,  which  preferred  the  narration  to  the  actual  exhibition 
of  deeds  of  violence;  partly,  also,  as  a  result  of  mere  conserva- 
tism, and  a  desire  to  keep  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  stage. 

'  Sec    especially,    on    this    subjtct,  schaft.  vol.  ii). 
Ar-cherson's    Umii^sc    dcr    Glicderung  ''  Foil.  4.  123  #nx«  (rACfji^/iiy  irvoic/MrfiM' 

(les  griechischen  Drama  (Jahrbiichcrfur  r&oK,  1)  hi  opx-qarpa  rov  X^*P^^-     I'^O*" 

rhilologic,     SuppU  mentbantl    iv,     pp.  mchus  p.  16^  av  fUvroi  tvOa  filr  xwftqthol 

423-450^   and    (ileditsch,    Mctrik    dcr  teal  Tpay<f}boi  dywviioyraif  koyuov  ip^ts, 

Griechen  und  Komer  (Miillcr's  Hand-  trOa  bt  ol  av\ijrxii  ical  ol  X^^P^t  ^^X7" 

bucb  der  klassischcn  Alurtimniswissen*  arpay. 
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Another  point  of  difference  is  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
soliloquies  and  asides,  which  were  scarcely  {>ossible  on  the 
Greek  stage,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  chorus.  Hence  the 
place  of  the  aside  is  taken  by  those  bitter  and  ironical  speeches, 
frequent  in  Greek  tragedy,  which  are  understood  in  a  different 
sense  by  the  chorus,  and  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  The  soliloquy  is  seldom  employed,  except  in  the 
prologue,  before  the  chorus  has  entered,  or  on  those  rare 
occasions,  such  as  the  dying  speech  of  Ajax,  when  it  has  left 
the  orchestra  for  the  time  being. 

The  dialogue  is  divided  by  the  inter\ention  of  the  choral  odes 
into  successive  portions,  usually  called  acts\  In  the  dramas  of 
the  fifth  century  the  number  of  these  acts  was  not  as  yet  fixed 
by  rule,  and  though  generally  five,  varies  from  four  in  the 
Persae  to  seven  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus.  The  mention  of 
five  as  the  regulation  number  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Horace ^  The  practice,  however,  had  already  become  uni- 
versal by  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy,  from  which  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Plautus  and  Terence*.  When  it  first 
arose  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  clearly  connected  with  the  decline 
of  the  chorus.  In  the  older  tragedy,  while  the  chorus  still 
flourished,  there  was  no  real  break  in  the  progress  of  a  play 
from  start  to  conclusion,  since  the  choral  odes,  even  when 
consisting  merely  of  sentiments  and  reflexions,  might  never- 
theless be  said  to  carry  on  the  action  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hence  the  division  into  parts  was  not  as  yet  very  noticeable  or 
important.  But  with  the  introduction  of  musical  interludes  in 
place  of  the  old  choruses,  the  distinction  between  the  successive 
acts  became  far  more  conspicuous.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  the  matter  should  be  reduced  to  rule ;  and 


*  In  ^}reck  tlu>  (general  name  for  such  actus  choris  (Iivi!;os  a  Graecis  poetis.* 
liivisiohs  was  fic/^'f.  Cp.  Vita  Aesch.  Andronicusi  v<pj  ro^co;*  voiiyrwr  (Din- 
p.  3  I  )irj<lorf '  fflut  rpirov  fitpovt.  Aris-  dorfs  Ari>toph.  p.  33^  ^  Si  r<o  (w/iff^) 
toph.  K:.n.  1 1 20  ru  vpurroy /a< pot  .  .   .   j(v   iwiffrffAut    M(rarS/>ot    ca2   wapA 

'  Ars  I'tKt.  i^i)  'nt-xc  minor  ncu  sit  'PwfMiots  TtfUyrwt  ttai  nXavrot.    xA^^ 

quinto   prcxluctior   actu    |   fabula  quae  82  nporaaa  mX  Iwiriau  «a2  uyoorpo^ 

poNci  vuli  ct  ^|K.xtaia  rcpuni.'  i  Tip^Vriof  «a2  cit  fiiwrt  amtfi^t  flcoipfT 

*  Donatus  on  Ter.  .Vdclpb.,  *  quinqoe  ri  ^pdfta. 
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the  number  five,  already  the  most  prevalent  among  the  older 
dramatists,  probably  acquired  its  traditional  sanction  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  century.  Not  that  there  is  any  intrinsic 
value  or  significance  in  the  number,  except  that  it  satisfies  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  follow  established  precedent 
even  in  details  of  little  consequence.  As  for  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  if  any  rule  is  to  be  laid  down,  there  seems  to  be  more 
reason  in  the  procedure  of  the  early  Spanish  drama,  which  fixed 
them  at  three,  one  devoted  to  the  introduction,  one  to  the 
complication,  and  a  third  to  the  denouement. 

The  word  'act'  is  perhaps  rather  misleading,  as  applied  to 
the  divisions  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  The  successive 
portions  of  the  dialogue  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance, 
one  of  thirty  or  forty  lines  oflen  being  followed  by  one  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  Moreover,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  the 
action  is  not  ostensibly  broken  off  during  the  choral  perform- 
ances. Indeed,  in  many  cases,  while  the  choruses  are  being 
sung,  the  actors  still  occupy  the  stage;  and  sometimes  they 
even  join  the  chorus  in  a  musical  dialogue,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  ode.  Thus  in  the  Prometheus  the  leading 
personage  is  present  throughout  the  whole  of  the  play ;  and  in 
the  Philoctetes  the  majority  of  the  intervals  are  passed  in  lyrical 
conversations  between  chorus  and  actors.  Hence  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  the  word  'scene'  will  be  used  to  describe  the 
divisions  of  the  dialogue,  since  it  appears  to  convey  a  more 
accurate  impression  of  their  real  character. 

The  first  scene  of  all,  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus,  was  called  the  'prologue,'  and  its  invention  is  ascribed 
toThespis  '.  The  old  lyrical  dramas  of  the  sixth  century  began, 
of  course,  with  song.     But  when  Thespis  introduced  an  actor, 


'  AlislOt.  Toet.  c.  1 1  tari  Si  wpi\o-rBS 
Itlv  nipoi  oKov  tpayfi&as  ri  npu  X"?"^ 
tapitov.  Thetniilms,  or.  16,  316  D 
^quoting  Iroin  ArislotlO,  S^oni  ii 
wpiKoi6r  Ti  KoJ  fn\at¥  llivpiw.  Asclici- 
■on  (l.c,  p.  418)  contend!  thai  Ihc 
prologoe  wa»  an  invention  of  a  later 
date  than  the  time  of  Tb»pi&,  on  tbe 
grounds  {i)  that  there  is  no  piologne 


in  the  u!dF«t  extant  tniKedie$,  the 
Supplied  and  the  Pcrsie,  (a)  that  in  the 
early  drams  the  necemiy  eiplanalioni 
could  aaWj  have  been  given  bjr  tlie 
chorui  in  their  opening  lung.  Hut  ihttc 
leasonsate  hsidly  suRicient  to  invalidate 
AriKotlc's  statement.    See  on  this  point 
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and  proceeded  to  diversify  the  choral  odes  with  formal  speeches, 
he  started  the  practice  of  commencing  the  play  with  a  narrative, 
and  introducing  the  chorus  later  on.  This  preliminary  narra- 
tive or  'prologue'  eventually  developed  into  the  opening  scene 
of  Greek  tragedy.  But  long  after  the  time  of  Thespis  the  old 
custom  was  occasionally  retained,  in  cases  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  plot  required  little  explanation.  Thus  the  two  earliest 
of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus— the  Supplices  and  the 
Persae— both  begin  with  a  processional  ode;  and  two  of  the 
lost  dramas,  the  Myrmidons  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  are 
known  to  have  commenced  in  the  same  way\  After  the  Persae 
of  Aeschylus,  however,  there  is  no  further  example  of  a  lyrical 
introduction  to  a  tragedy'.  But  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
usage  was  preser\'ed  in  the  formula  employed  at  the  dramatic 
festivals  by  the  herald,  who,  in  summoning  a  poet  to  commence 
his  play,  bade  him  Mead  in  his  chorus'.' 

The  opening  scenes  or  prologues  of  Aeschylus  are  usually 
very  simple  and  archaic  in  character,  and  consist  of  a  soliloquy 
or  harangue,  followed  sometimes  by  a  brief  and  formal  dialogue. 
The  Prometheus  is  the  only  play  which  begins  with  a  rapid  and 
animated  conversation.  The  conversational  form  is  adopted  in 
all  cases  by  Sophocles.  Euripides  recurs  to  the  older  practice, 
and  even  goes  beyond  it,  substituting  for  the  soliloquies  and 
harangues  of  Aeschylus  a  narrative  obviously  addressed  to  the 
spectators  ;  but  he  usually  continues  the  scene  with  a  vivacious 
dialogue. 

The  example  set  by  Euripides  was  carried  still  further  in  the 
New  Comedy.  These  prefatory  narratives,  instead  of  forming 
an  integral  portion  of  the  play,  and  being  spoken  by  one  of  the 
characters,  as  in  Euripides,  began  to  be  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  composition,  and  assigned  to  an  extra  personage;  and 
the  term  'prologue,'  which  originally  denoted  the  whole  of  the 
opening  scene,  was  henceforth  confined  to  the  separate  intro- 

'  Nauck,  Trag.  Grace.  Frag.  pp.  4a  logue  between  the  chorus  and  Hector. 

and  d}.  '  Aristopb.    Acham.    1 1    cf^ry*,  St 

*  'I  he  nearest  instance  is  in  the  Rhc-  B^otw,  r^  X^P^» 
sus,  which  begins  wiih  a  mnsical  dia- 
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duction.  Prologues  of  this  kind,  explaining  the  contents  of  the 
play,  arc  often  employed  in  Plautus,  and  spoken  by  a  person 
called  the  Prologus.  In  Terence,  again,  the  connexion  between 
prologue  and  play  becomes  more  remote  than  ever,  and  the 
introductory  speech  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  literary  criticism  or 
polemical  discussion.  From  this  source  is  derived  the  prologue 
of  the  English  Restoration  Drama,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
courses about  things  in  general  through  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  actors. 

The  history  of  the  epilogue  is  very  similar.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  speeches  of  the  '  deus  ex  machina  *  in 
Euripides  were  really  of  the  nature  of  epilogues,  though  insepar- 
able from  the  main  structure  of  the  play.  The  New  Comedy 
proceeded  to  sever  the  connexion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
logue. Many  of  the  Plautine  comedies  conclude  with  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  actors  in  their  own  person,  and  containing 
either  some  further  information  about  the  end  of  the  story,  or 
some  general  reflexions  of  a  moral  kind\  This  practice  led 
the  way  to  the  modern  epilogue,  with  its  humorous  and  discursive 
remarks  about  theatrical  matters. 

The  first  scene,  then,  in  Attic  tragedy  was  the  'prologue'; 
the  last  scene,  which  followed  the  final  choral  ode,  was  called 
the  'exodus-.'  This  term  originally  denoted,  not  any  portion  of 
the  dialogue,  but  the  song  of  the  chorus  as  it  made  its  'exit' 
from  the  orchestra*.  The  older  tragedy  concluded,  as  it  began, 
with  a  lyrical  performance ;  and  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
chorus,  marehing  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  song  and  music, 
would  give  an  impressive  termination  to  the  play.  Two  of  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  Suppliccs  and  the  Eumenides,  close 


^  The  Captiv),  Bacchides,  Asinaria, 
Epidicus,  Cistcllnria,  and  Casina  con- 
clude witli  an  epilogue  of  this  kind, 
spoken  by  the  *  grcx '  or  *  caten'a.*  The 
epilogue  at  the  end  of  the  Mcrcator  is 
delivered  by  a  single  actor. 

^  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  12  ^^oSos  Zi  ^tpoi 
o\ov  rpay^Ziai  fitO'   o    ovk  ten  ^opov 

*  Vita    Aristoph.    p.    37   (Dindorf), 


f(oiioi  ri  iwl  TfXct  ktyofAfvov  tow  x^P^- 
Schol.  Aristoph.  V«p.  270  ra  hi  i(afiiK6, 
avfp  ivl  Tji  l£oS^  roS  ipafiaros  ^9trai. 
Pollux,  4.  108  Kal  fti\m  8«  rt  i^uhior,  b 
€(tuvT€i  -fhov.  Tzetzcs,  »€p»  rpayiiaii 
iro(^(rca;9,  24  if  8'  t^obui  t»j  tv7x«<V€i 
\opov  kuyoi,  I  /!€©'  uy  x^P^^  <**'*  *^''*  "'"' 
X4yfiv  /Ac'Xo;.  Hence  the  c£o5o;  is  classed 
by  Pollux  (4.  53)  along  with  the  wdpo9ot 
and  ffraatfioy. 
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in  this  manner ;  and  the  Persae  ends  with  a  dirge  chanted  in 
alternation  by  the  actors  and  the  chorus.  But  the  later  poets, 
in  reducing  the  significance  of  the  choral  part,  dispensed  with 
this  imposing  musical  conclusion,  and  generally  substituted 
a  few  anapaests,  spoken  by  the  coryphaeus  as  he  led  the  way 
out  or  the  orchestra.  Hence  the  word  'exodus'  gradually 
dropped  its  old  significance,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  final  portion  of  the  dialogue. 

All  the  intermediate  scenes,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  which 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  the  occurrence  of  a  choral 
song,  were  called  'epeisodia^'  This  term,  which  denotes 
etymologically  something  that  *  follows  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  chorus*,'  would  only  be  applicable,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  the 
first  of  the  intervening  scenes,  and  must  have  been  afterwards 
extended  to  the  others  by  analogy'.  Its  additional  meaning  of 
an  'irrelevant  insertion'— an  'episode'  in  the  modem  sense — 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  older  tragedy,  in  which  the  chorus 
played  the  chief  part,  these  spoken  portions  were  r^;arded  as 
a  kind  of  interlude,  and  their  importance  was  comparatively 
small  \ 


(a)  The  Lyrics* 

To  turn  next  to  the  lyrical  part  of  tragedy.  This  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds — that  which  was  sung  by  the  chorus 
alone,  that  which  was  sung  by  the  actors  alone,  and  that  which 
was  sung  by  actors  and  chorus  in  combination. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  songs  of  the  chorus.    By  far  the  most 


'  Aristot.  Poet,  c  la  Ivn^^or  M 

XopiicSm  fitXSnf, 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  moit  probable 
deriTation,  dnce  tf^odot  wai  the  regular 
word  for  the  entrance  of  the  chomt 
TPoUux.  4.  108),  at  also  for  the  place 
by  which  it  entered  (Aristoph.  Nnb. 
326,  At.  296V  Others,  howerer,  refer 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  the  'entrance 
of  the  actort*  at  the  coodMioo  of  eadi 
choral  ode. 


•  It  it  poMible  that  in  the  earlieit 
dramas  there  was  only  one  laai^inr, 
or  ittlenrening  scene.  Aristotle  (Poet 
c  4)  mentioos  the  introdnctioo  of  l«8i#- 
•ttmr  vA^  as  a  late  improvement 

*  Thas  the  /nim  lw»yo>i^ltif  of 
Aristotle  (Poet  &  9)  are  episodic  plots 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Cpb 
Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Verb,  a  19  iM* 
X"^^  y^P  9hfthF  ro^nm  iwipmm  inm 
cUoartwKdon  aal  wmMthku  dfmtHfut 
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important  of  these  were  the  long  and  regular  odes  which 
marked  the  pauses  in  the  action.  The  first  was  called  the 
I  parodus '  or  '  entrance-son  p.'  and  in  most  cases  was  sung  by 
the  chorus  as  they  entered  the  orchestra ;  whence  the  origin  of 
the  name'.  But  occasionally,  in  the  later  drama,  the  chorus 
entered  in  silence  during  the  first  scene,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  theatre  before  commencing  their  chant.  Thus  the 
Suppliccs  of  Euripides  opens  with  the  spectacle  of  a  group 
of  matrons  kneeling  in  supplication  round  Aethra,  in  which 
silent  posture  they  continue  for  several  minutes,  while  Aethra 
is  delivering  the  prologue,  and  it  is  not  until  her  speech  is 
finished  that  they  break  forth  into  song.  Similar  examples  are 
also  to  be  found  in  other  plays'.  For  this  reason  Aristotle 
preferred  to  define  the  'parodus,'  not  as  the  'entrance-song,' 
but  as  the  'first  song  of  the  whole  chorus';  and  this  definition 
is  no  doubt  more  exact  and  comprehensive', 

The  'parodus'  varied  considerably  in  form.  It  was  usually 
delivered  by  the  whole  chorus '.  But  sometimes  it  was  sung  by 
half-choruses  in  succession,  as  in  the  Ion,  where  the  two  groups 
of  maidens,  who  have  visited  Delphi  for  the  first  time,  express 
in  alternate  strains  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  beauties 
of  the  temple  \  Sometimes,  again,  it  was  divided  into  brief 
sentences,  uttered  in  rapid  sequence  by  the  individual  members ; 
and  this  method  produces  a  splendid  dramatic  effect  in  the 
Eumenides,  where  the  Furies,  suddenly  waking  from  slumber, 
and  finding  that  Orestes  is  gone,  urge  each  other  to  the  pursuit 
in  a  series  of  frenzied  and  breathless  ejaculations".  In  several 
plays,  also,  a  musical  dialogue  between  actors  and  chonis 
is  substituted  for  the  regular  '  parodus,'  One  of  the  finest 
examples  is  the  scene  in  the  Orestes,  where  Electra  stands 
watching  by  her  brother's  bedside,  and  the  Argive  maidens, 
approaching  with  furtive  and  cautious  steps,  for  fear  of  waking 

vdpolloi  /iJc    fi    ■pimj 


Schol.    Eur. 

PhocD.  310  m&potot  U  lariv  frSi)  x<>p°i' 

ft>Kf"^ei.   Schol.  AristoLPoel,!:.  t». 

■  E,  g.  in  the  Fbilooletei  of  S«pba- 


XJf« 


•  Ariitot.  Poet.,  L  c 

•  Ion  i84~3iS.    Cp.  Ale  ?7-i36, 
'  Earn.  140-177. 
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the  sick  man,  respond  to  her  passionate  speeches  in  terms  of 
mingled  compassion  and  curiosity*. 

The  older  type  of  'parodus'  began  with  a  solemn  march, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  regular  anapaests,  which  the  chorus 
chanted  as  they  entered  the  theatre.  This  formal  commence- 
ment is  found  in  four  of  the  extant  tragedies — the  Persae,  Sup- 
pliccs,  Agamemnon,  and  Ajax ;  but  was  subsequently  abandoned 
in  favour  of  a  freer  and  more  lyrical  opening.  Still,  a  sort 
of  traditional  connexion  between  the  'parodus'  and  the  im- 
pressive anapaestic  rhythm  appears  to  have  long  survived, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  a  few  anapaestic 
systems  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  lyrics,  as  in  the 
Antigone';  sometimes  the  whole  ode  is  composed  of  lyrical 
anapaests,  as  in  the  Hecuba';  often,  too,  when  a  musical 
dialogue  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  chorus,  the  speeches  of 
the  performers  are  partly  written  in  anapaests  *. 

If  the  chorus  left  the  orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
the  song  which  they  chanted  on  their  return  was  called  the 
'  epiparodus  *.'  But  such  disappearances  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus  were  carefully  avoided  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  unless 
necessitated  by  the  plot ;  and  there  are  only  five  examples  in 
the  sur\'iving  tragedies.  Of  these  the  most  dramatic  is  that  in 
the  Eumcnides,  where  the  Furies,  after  rushing  away  in  pursuit 
of  Orestes,  reappear  later  on  before  the  temple  of  Athene,  and 
break  out  into  savage  cries  of  exultation,  as  they  discover  their 
victim  cowering  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess*. 

The  rest  of  the  regular  odes,  which  came  after  the  *  parodus,' 

*  Ortst.  140-207.     This  substitntion  snbstitnted  for  the  ordinary  parodus  in 

of  a   commus   for    a   {larodus  is  com-  Troad.   153-196  and  Iph.  Taur.  123- 

parativcly  common   in   the  extant  tra-  335. 

j;e(Hes:    cp.    Aesch.    Prom.    128-193;  *  Cp.   Aesch.   Prom.    136  ff.;    Soph. 

Soph.  El   121-250,  Phil.  135-218,  Ocd.  Phil.   144  ff.,  Oed.  Col.  138 ff.;    Eur. 

Col.   ii7-:53:  Kur.  Rhcs.  1-51,  Med.  Rhes.  I  ff.,  Med.  I39ff. 

131-214,  Troad.    153-196,    Heracleid.  *  Pollux,  4.  108  «a2  4 /'^■^  <^^o^t  ^ 

73-ioS,    Hel.    164-251,    El.    167-213,  x<V<>v  »rfpo3ot  icoAwrai.  1)  W  ««Td  XP«^ 

Iph.  Taur.  123-235.  l£o8ot  cvt  voXir  cltri^rrwr  /urdcrnurif,  1} 

'  11.110-116,126-133,141-147,155-  W /utA  TavT^r  tiffoiof  Iwwdipofct. 

161.  *  £um.  244.   The  other  examples  are 

'  11. 100  154.   The  same  metre  is  also  in  Ajax  866,  Helena  515,  AlcetUs  872, 

used  throughout  the  commi  which  are  Rhesns  674. 
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were  called  'stasima,'  or  ' stationary  songs,'  because  they  were 
sung  by  tbe  chorus,  not'3irring  its  entrance,  but  after  it  had 
taken  up  its  'station'  in  the  orchestra".  Many  of  the  old 
grammarians  assert,  in  explanation  of  the  name,  that  the 
'stasima'  were  unaccompanied  by  dances,  and  performed  in 
one  fixed  position'.  But  this  is  probably  a  piece  of  false 
etymology.  There  appears  to  be  no  douM  that  the  odes  of 
tragedy,  like  all  choral  songs  among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of 
a  combination  of  music  and  dancing'.  In  many  cases  the  very 
words  of  the  ode  refer  clearly  to  the  movements  of  the  dance'. 
The  earlier  poets,  also,  such  as  Thespis  and  Phrj'nichus,  were 
called  '  dancers  '  as  well  as  '  poets,'  because  of  the  lively  nature 
of  their  choruses*.  In  later  times,  however,  with  the  decline 
of  the  chorus,  the  art  of  dancing  also  lost  much  of  its  old 
significance;  and  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  and  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes,  referring  to  the  dramatic  choruses  of  his  own 
day,  laments  their  degeneracy,  and  contrasts  their  stolid 
appearance  in  the  orchestra  with  the  picturesque  movements  of 
the  old  type  of  singers'.     This  process  of  deterioration  may 


'  AiiilOC.  Poet.  c.  11  x"*"*"'''  '"' 
TOiirov  t1  fiir  wopoloi  tA  U  ariaiiav. 
Schol.  ArlMoph.  Ran.  1314  mAirifAat 
fi/Aot,  ft  ^Sousiir  iarifttyai  al  j^opfirral. 
ArisLullc's  deHnitLon  of  ariiiiiiot  (Poet. 
1.C.1  as /i(Xdi  xopffv  ''^  Suv  ivaralerov 
■mi  Tpoxnioubai  never  been  satUfaClotilf 
explained.  Il  is  untnie  to  uy  that 
Ihe  ttn^mon  is  distinguished  from  the 
pRTodus  by  iheabiciice  ofmnpicsts  and 
trochaics.  Annpaesls  art  fnr  (rom  being 
tiniversiil  in  (he  piraluK,  while  Ibey  occur 
not  uncommonly  at  the  beginning  af 
stasima.  e.g.  Aesch.  Pers.  531,  Sept. 
811,  Snppl,  615,  Agani.  355;  and  in 
the  Medea  one  of  the  itoslma  (lOSl- 
1115)  iianapae^iic  ihronghoDt.  Again, 
the  ordinary  trochaic  metre  ii  frequenlly 
fonod  in  nasima,  while  Irochaic  tetm- 
ineteis  are  cfjually  unknown  both  lo  the 
itosima  and  the  paiodi  of  tragedy. 

'  Schol.  Eor.  I'boen.  a  10  Siar  yip  i 
X'p^'  fri  rip-  wipoSar  ^Ifjl  ti  fiJAai 
iiiU"170i jiiran;  oTaaitioi' KoXtiiat.  Schol. 


Soph.  Trach.  116  tA  /Htutapior  eun  Ivti 
OTimiior,  iAK  viri  t§i  ^J(o»^i  ipxaSfToi. 
'  The  irnglc  dance,  which  was  called 
i>ififA«a,  is  frequently  fcfcired  lo.  Cp. 
Si^hol.  Aristopb.  Nab.  540  T/ila  itSri 
ipXfl<"<ut,  IffilXfa  iiir  rpayirr)  K.r.K 
I  ucinn.  de  Salt,  c  afi  ir  imrip^  Uilna- 
JpV^imm  iXiiy  Ti  iTiWt  tOTii',  utor  TpayiKJ 
liir  1/  i^^lXiia.  Athcn.  p.  jo-  Pnlini 
4.  99.  Suidas,  T.  nvAjDi}!.  Ariitcld.  3, 
p.  P3.&C. 

•  E.g.  Eom.  307  &yi  »>J  mil  xo/^ 
a^tilifr.  Here-  Fur.  761  wfis  XV^ 
TpanifitSa. 

'  Allien,  p.  3t.  Fhiynkhns,  in  a  poem 
quoted  by  PlQlarch  (Qunest.  Symp.  8. 
9.  3),  bo.ists  of  the  number  of  dance- 
figures  which  he  had  invented.  Aeschylus 
Waa  represented  by  Aristophanes  (Alhcn. 
p,  11)  as  saying  roiii  x"!™'  •>"'i'  tA 

*  Athen.  p.  6jS  Siat'  tl  ni  ipx-Mr'  «3, 
Biafi  if  yia-  H  tpaair  oiih,  \  oAX'  Cu- 
wip  iriwi.^iiTai  miHtit  iirrims  iipialTiu. 
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perhaps  have  been  carried  to  still  further  lengths  in  the 
Alexandrian  age,  when  the  'stasima'  had  become  mere  inter- 
ludes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  then  sung  with  little  or 
no  accompaniment  of  dancing.  If  such  was  the  case,  the  example 
of  the  later  practice,  combined  with  the  misleading  nature  of 
the  word  'stasimon,'  would  easily  account  for  the  mistaken 
inference  of  the  grammarians,  that  even  in  the  great  period  of 
the  drama  the  choral  odes  were  performed  without  movement. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  dances  used  in  the  '  stasima '  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  dignified 
and  majestic,  compared  with  those  of  comedy'.  Sometimes, 
however,  on  the  arrival  of  joyful  tidings,  even  the  tn^c  chorus 
relaxed  its  usual  gravity,  and  gave  vent  to  its  delight  in  an 
ode  accompanied  by  lively  and  ecstatic  movements.  Such  odes 
were  called  *  hyporchemata,*  or  '  dance-songs,*  and  were  written 
in  rapid  and  vigorous  measures'.  They  are  often  inserted 
with  striking  effect  just  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  play, 
when  the  chorus,  misled  by  &Ise  news^  abandon  themselves  to 
a  feeling  of  exultation  which  is  speedily  to  be  dashed  to  the 
ground.  An  impressive  example  of  one  of  these  sudden  revo- 
lutions of  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ajaz^  where  the 
triumphant  songs  of  the  Salaminian  sailors  immediately  precede 
the  pathetic  speech  and  suicide  of  the  hero'. 

But  '  stasima '  of  this  kind  were  exceptional ;  the  usual  tone 
was  grave  and  tragic,  and  the  dances  would  correspond.     Nor 

*  Athen.  p.  630  4  '^  Tv/crmPoiSurJ^  fhtfinMi,  and  placed  tliem  in  a  dan  by 
va^M^^f  <<m  rg  r/Mryurf  hpxk^^^t  fnt  tbemtelvft.  But  ttMK  if  «o  tmcc  of 
4fi/i^X(taicaAcrra4'  ivkicaripi^U^pormr6  thisdirtinctioQin  tbt  Poedcs(ieec.  I9)» 
iBa^  ictd  atfAvdr,  Ibid.  p.  63 1  6  pAp  ic6pdai  and  it  probably  arote  from  tbe  miftakcn 
<pofntK6i,  ii  8*  kfAfA4ktuL  cnrovfaia.  Pollax  notion  tbat  tbe  ordinary  tiagie  ode  was 
4.  105  mentions  by  name  lorae  of  tbe  tinacoompanied  by  dandng.  It  ii  better 
Tpa7(«4Topx4<^<^^x4f(aTa,  but  appends  therefore  to  regard  the  hyporchemata, 
no  description  of  them.  not  as  a  pecoliar  speda^  bat  as  a  lively 

*  Tietzes,  Trig,  Poes.  97  (of  the  pacta  kind  of  Hirimon,  ia  whieh  the  dandng 
of  tragedy)  wipoicf,  IvifdpoSof,  Muk  was  the  prombent  feaUue,  instead  of 
araaifiOK  I  tfido/uiv  intopxill^^^^^'^^'  ^^  sabordhuOe  to  the  poetry. 
Schol.  Soph.  Tradi.  si6  r*  7^^  frnXt-  •  A>  693  ft  $ff^  i/mm  vt^sM^  »' 
Zdpiov  ovM  4<rTi  <rTa<rifior,  iXX*  iw6  rft  dMin^^wr  ».rA.  Cp.  also  Ear.  £!• 
i^fiwifs  dpxovirrm.  From  these  notices  S59  ff.  #iff  h  x^i  *  f*Ms  fx»*  ''^-^  J 
it  would  seem  that  the  grammarians  and  Otd.  Tyr.  1086  E 

separated  the  hyporchemata  from  the 
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is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  choruses  were  continually 
moving  about  during  the  performance.  In  odes  of  a  thoughtful 
and  meditative  cast  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  'dancing,' 
which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  very  comprehensive  term, 
consisted  more  in  emphatic  gesticulations  than  in  movements 
with  the  feet.  The  tradition  recorded  by  some  ancient  writers, 
that  a  chorus  during  the  strophe  moved  round  the  ahar  towards 
the  right,  and  during  the  antistrophe  came  back  towards  the 
left,  while  in  the  epode  it'stood  still,  has  clearly  no  reference 
to  tragedy'.  Such  manceuvres,  though  appropriate  to  the 
circular  choruses  of  the  dithyramb,  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  rectangular  formations  of  the  drama.  Moreover,  though 
the  'stasima'  are  always  antistrophie  in  form,  the  insertion  of 
an  epode  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  Aeschylus  the  choral  odes  are  of  great  length,  often 
extending  to  as  many  as  terL4iaira_of  strophes ;  "But  m  the  later 
tragedy  they  never  exceed  three.  They  were  usually  chanted 
by  the  whole  of  the  chorus*;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by 
half-choruses  in  alternation.  In  the  Supplices  of  Euripides 
the  'stasimon'  sung  by  the  matrons,  while  awaiting  the  issue 
of  the  battle,  is  of  this  latter  kind,  and  assumes  a  highly  dramatic 
character.  The  matrons  are  divided  into  two  bands,  one  de- 
spairing, the  other  hopeful ;  and  their  hopes  and  fears  are 
vividly  expressed  in  a  series  of  corresponding  strophes'. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  'stasimon,'  like  the  'parodus,'  was 
replaced  by  a  musical  dialogue  between  actors  and  chorus,  as 
in  the  Philocietes  when  the  hero  is  left  alone  with  the  sailors, 
and  his  despairing  cries  are  answered  by  their  warnings  and 
consolations '. 

The  regular  odes,  then,  consist  of  the  'parodus'  and  the 
'stasima,'  and  mark  the  divisions  between  the  different  scenes. 
But  often,  in  the  middle  of  a  dialogue,  the  chorus,  when  roused 


'  Sctiol.  Eur.  Hec  647. 

'  Aristotle's  dcacriplioQ  ottbc  mS/)iaoi 
ms  4  'poiTT]  \i(a  Syov  xopov  (Fact.  c.  1 1^ 
»eein5  ID  imply  that  the  other  irapnrtant 
odes  weic  mostly  sung  by  the  whole  ot 
the  cborus. 


'  Snppl.  S98-63J.  Other  eiampin 
nrclobe  found  in  Rhesns  517-564  and 
Alcrstis77-iii. 

■  Phil.  id8i  ff.  Cp.  ibid.  827  ff.; 
Oresi.  I J46  S. 
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to  emotion  by  some  sudden  occurrence  or  striking  sentiment, 
express  their  feelings  in  a  lyrical  fonn.  These  occasional 
lyrics,  however,  are  differentiated  from  the  'stasima'  by  their 
brevity,  as  well  as  by  their  position  ^  In  structure  they  are 
sometimes  antistrophic,  sometimes  not;  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  were  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  chorus,  or  only 
by  a  part.  Occasionally  they  are  composed  in  the  *  hyporche- 
matic '  style,  to  express  joy  and  exultation  *.  They  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  early  tragedy,  where  the  chorus  still  plays 
a  prominent  part,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  action. 
In  the  Septem,  for  instance,  when  the  rival  champions  are 
described  in  successive  speeches  by  Eteocles  and  the  messenger, 
each  pair  of  speeches  is  concluded  with  a  short  lyrical  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  Theban  maidens '. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  describing  the  odes  sung  by  the 
chorus  alone.  We  have  next  to  consider  those  lyrical  passages 
which  were  delivered  by  actors  and  chorus  in  alternation. 
Such  passages  were  called  'comvQ^*  and  have  been  already 
referred  to  as  occasionally  substituted  for  the  rq;ular  choral 
odes\  The  'commus'  or  'dirge'  was  in  its  origin  an  artistic 
development  from  the  old  national  custom  of  lamentation  at 
funerals,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  beating  of  the  breast  by 
which  the  lamentation  was  accompanied.  A  vivid  picture  of 
one  of  these  ancient  funeral  diiges  is  supplied  by  the  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  body  of  Hector  lies  stretched 
upon  the  bier,  surrounded  by  a  weeping  group ;  and  the  three 
kinswomen — Helen,  Andromache,  and  Hecuba — pour  forth  their 
sorrow  in  successive  speeches,  while  between  each  utterance 

^  Iq  order  to  rank  at  a  ttasimoQ  it  Xa^inm  Ufiot  l^fnibiff  4Xmkrj/mtt  4^TA•, 

was  necessary  that  an  ode  ahonld  be  of  where  the  acboUait  remaiki  ied  rft 

a  certain  size.    Cp.  Cramer,  Aiieod.  Par.  f'flrfi  dffceSrmi.    Eur.  Orest  1 353  £ 

I  •  403  x<>P*'f^^  ^<^'  ^  ^*^  ^^  X^^  ^  ^  ^^^^»  aHmoif  iTf^ftrt ,  cn^vov  mk 

fiiKos  ^d6fit¥or  i-nof  Ixv  fUy^Bw  Uoindr.  fioiw  jr.TA. 

Hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  '  Septem  417  ff.    Cp.  Aei^  Fen. 

whether   those    lyrics   whieh,    though  694-70I,  Choepli.  159-161,  From.  687- 

marking  a  pause  in  the  actioo,  oonaiit  695 ;  Soph.  FhlL  391-402 ;  Eur.  HeL 

uf  only  a  few  lines  (e.g.  Bacch.  1x53-  5i5-5a7>  Hipp.  dfi^d7h  Hec  loa}- 

1 165),  are  to  be  regarded  as  gemiine  X034,  EL  585-595»  frc. 

stasima  or  not.  *  Arittot.  Poet  c.  is  tiftfm  81 9t%9m 

'  £.g.  Soph.  Trach.  ^5   ff.  arflAo-  Mtr^t x^ ^ ^^ «»rl^ 
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of  the  chief  mourners,  the  attendant  women  join  in  an  outburst 
of  sympathetic  grief.  The  whole  episode  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  tragic  dirges,  tn  which  the  utterances 
of  the  actors  were  also  balanced  by  the  responsive  cries  of  the 
chorus. 

Originally  the  'commus'  was  confined  to  lamentations  over 
the  dead,  and  would  form  a  frequent  and  impressive  conclusion 
to  the  old  lyrical  type  of  tragedy.  Examples  of  these  '  dirges  ' 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
extant  dramas.  The  mourning  for  the  supposed  death  of 
Orestes  in  the  middle  of  the  Electra,  and  that  for  Oedipus  at 
the  end  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  are  well-known  instances  ^ 
In  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  also,  the  dii^e  is  employed  with 
powerful  effect,  when  the  sons  of  the  seven  chieftains,  standing 
upon  the  stage,  utter  their  lamentations  over  the  dead,  amid 
the  responses  of  the  mothers  from  the  orchestra ".  But  by  the 
fifth  century  the  form  of  the  'commus'  had  been  extended 
beyond  its  original  usage  to  any  scene  in  which  deep  emotion 
was  to  be  expressed  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  generally 
employed  by  the  three  great  poets.  When  the  passions  have 
risen  to  a  higher  pitch  than  usual,  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
dialogue  is  discarded,  and  the  actors  join  with  the  chorus  in 
one  of  these  musical  passages,  of  which  the  effect  is  intensely 

pressive.  The  dire  forebodings  of  Cassandra,  uttered  amidst 
:he  tremulous  comments  of  the  Argive  elders,  offer  perhaps  the 
finest  example  of  a  'commus'  in  all  Greek  tragedy'.  The 
Form  is  also  sometimes  used,  especially  by  Euripides,  merely 
the  sake  of  variety  and  musical  effect,  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  great  stress  of  emotion.  Thus  the  discussion  between 
!on  and  the  maidens  concerning  the  mode  of  procedure  at 
Delphic  temple,  though  differing  but  little  in  point  of 
one  from  the  ordinary  dialogue,  is  nevertheless  thrown  into 
a  lyrical  shape". 

The  structure  of  the  '  commus  '  admits  of  the  greatest  variety. 
In  the  earlier  instances  only  a  single  actor  is  opposed  to  the 


.,Oed.  Col.  1670  ff. 
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chorus ;  later  on  two,  and  even  three,  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance \  Sometimes,  again,  both  actors  and  chorus  sing;  at 
other  times  the  songs  of  the  one  side  are  balanced  by  the 
speech  or  recitative  of  the  other.  In  Aeschylus  the  singing 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  chorus^  and  the  replies  of  the  actors 
are  usually  written  in  iambics  or  anapaests  ^  In  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  form  of  the  '  commus  * 
is  a  joint  song  by  actors  and  chorus  ^  Whether,  in  these  dia- 
logues, the  chorus  was  represented  by  the  whole  of  its  members, 
or  only  by  a  few,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  \ 


'  In  Aeschylus  the  commiis  is  almost 
inToriably  confined  to  a  single  actor  and 
the  chorns.  The  only  exception  is  in 
Choeph.  315  flf.  (Orestes,  Electra,  and 
chores).  In  Sophocles  two  actors  are 
employed  quite  as  frequently  as  one 
(Aj.  348  ff.,  Ant.  1261  flf.,  Oed.  Col. 
117  If.,  833  flf.,  1447  ff.,  1670  ff.);  and 
three  actors  appear  in  Oed.  Tyr.  649  ff. 
(Oedipus,  Creon,  Jocasta,  and  chorus), 
and  in  £1.  1398  ff.  (Electra,  Clytaem- 
nestra,  Orestes,  and  chorus).  In  Euri- 
pides, on  the  other  hand,  the  commus 
is  again  mostly  limited  to  one  actor; 
though  two  are  used  in  Med.  131  ff., 
Heracleid.  73  ff..  Ion  747  ff.,  and  Hec 
681  ff. ;  and  in  Suppl.  1133  ff.  the  part 
of  the  actors  is  taken  by  the  seven  sooi 
of  the  chieftains.  But  in  Euripides  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  commus  Is 
much  reduced,  its  place  being  taken,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  songs  confined  to  the 
actors  and  the  stage. 

'  The  exceptions  are  Suppl.  836  ff., 
Sept.  960  ff..  Pers.  930  ff.,  Agam.  1 1 14  fil, 
and  Choeph.  315  ff.,  where  the  speeches 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
chorus,  are  lyrical  in  form,  and  intended 
to  be  sung. 

'  In  the  following  commi,  howerer, 
iambics  or  anapaests  are  opposed  to  the 
lyrics— Soph.  Aj.  348  ff.»  879  ff.,  £U 
1398  ff.,  Oed.  Tyr.  649  ff.,  131 3  ff., 
Oed.  Col.  833  ff..  1447  ff.,  Ant  1361  ff., 
Phil.  135  ff.;  Eur.  Med.  131  ff.,  Hipp. 
565  ff.,  Ale.  861  ff.,  Rhes.  738  ff., 
Heracleid.  73  ff.,  Ion  747  ff.,  Hec.  681  ff. 


^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
this  questioo  by  the  passage  in  Aristot 
Poet  c.  IS  lUftn  M  rparji^fUn  .  .  •  np^ 
XoTfOfy  Ivcitf^or,  ^odot,  x^P**^  "^ 
tWtov  rd  plkv  wAfioiot  t6  M  ^rAatfMm, 
AMvd  fikr  dvdrrafr  rovro,  (iia  9k  vd  d.w^ 
rip  amfr^  ital  leSfifiM.  The  difficulty 
is  in  the  meaning  of  Marrmr,  Some 
scholars  undentand  Am^amm  (xfftvrdry, 
and  infer  that  while  the  parodi  and 
stasima  were  given  by  the  whole  dioma, 
the  stage  lyrics  and  oommi  weie  smg 
by  individuals  or  sections  CEka).  But 
(i)  the  choientae  liad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stage  lyrics,  (2)  the  proposed 
meaning  of  tita  is  very  doabtfU,  (3)  if, 
as  seems  probable^  ratrra  refers  to  tlie 
prologue,  ftc,  as  well  as  to  tlie  choial 
odes,  it  is  nntrue  to  say  that  tlie  pro- 
logue,  &C.,  were  perfonned  by  the  wliolt 
chonn. 

Anonier  snggestioo  is  to  nodentniQ 
ds^rtir  (S^|iAr«r),  Le.  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  satyric  playi;  the  mean- 
ing being  then  that  while  dialogue  and 
choral  ode  are  found  in  all  Idiidi  of 
drama,  vd  dvd  ffcifvff  and  m&mim  are 
peculiar  to  tragedy.  But  tlie  obvioos 
objection  to  thb  interpreCatioo  b  that 
stage  lyrics  and  duets  between  chonit 
and  stage  are  of  Ireqnent  occnrrence  in 
comedj.  It  seems  bat  tlicrefoie  to 
understand  Marnm  {jftcepaSm  ^pm^A 
rair),  by  which  we  get  a  feme  ^at  it 
consistent  with  the  facta.  Every  tra- 
gedy has  dialogvei  and  choral  odes; 
but  in  many  tngcdact  of  AetchylBS  and 
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Lastly  we  come  to  the  lyrics  sung  by  the  actors  alone.  The 
grou-th  of  these  'stage  lyrics,'  as  they  were  called,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  decline  of  the  chorus  ^  Originally  the  main 
duty  of  the  actors  was  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  choral 
odes  by  occasional  speech ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  amount 
of  music  assigned  to  them  was  comparatively  small.  Even  in 
later  times,  when  their  operatic  functions  had  been  largely 
increased,  there  was  nevertheless  a  feeling  that  the  musical  part 
of  tragedy  was  essentially  the  business  of  the  chorus ;  and  the 
tendency  was  to  restrict  the  singing  of  the  actors  to  those 
occasions  in  which  the  chorus  joined  in  the  performance'. 
This  feeling  still  predominates  in  the  plan's  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  in  which,  while  the  'commi'  occur  with  great  fre- 
quency, the  stage  lyrics  are  hardly  found  at  all '.  But  Euripides 
had  no  such  prejudice.  Mis  aim  was  to  reduce  the  significance 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  transfer  all  the  interest  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  stage.  For  this  reason  he  treats  the  '  commi '  with 
comparative  neglect,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  wa}'  of  com- 
pensation, widely  extends  the  use  of  the  stage  l^'rics,  in  which 
the  chorus  had  no  concern  *, 


SophfK-ks  there  aic  no  rd  Hvd  ampffit, 
while  in  one  of  Knripi<lcs — the  IMmk- 
nissae— th(.re  i->  no  nufifioi. 

'  That  the  phraM:  ra  livO  r^t  a«ri}»^i 
(Me  the  previous  n<tte'i  meant  '  sun[;s  hy 
the  actoi!»*is  provfd  l>y  the  followinj^ 
passages.  Ari;»tot.  rrotilein.  1 9.  15  rJ 
6*  avTu  atTiuv  xai  6turi  rd  fiiy  dvu  axipr^t 
ttifK  u¥rinrfHHpa^  rd  M  n>v  xopov  diri- 
arpttipa'  u  fA^y  fap  iwitxpirifS  dyvyttrrrfi^  6 
ii  X**P*^t  ^TTvr  ftifAtiTtu.     \\>u\.  49  IN  iv 

{rvw/ipiryi'rri  ^hvwiiv  .  .  .  ruCra  5'  dfupta 
X^f^  t***'  dva/i^u'jrg,  ruit  ^i  dvu  aisijirf% 

•  In  Atsehyluit,  ti>o.  c\en  uhi-n  ihe 
aetiii>  take  pj't  tn  a  i-nninitii.  it  i«  ex- 
iepthin.il  titr  them  t>t  a^-tu  Ily  Mnj; ; 
an<l  (hrii  «|ii-il1>is  .ire  ntitol!)  in  i.iintuo^ 
nii'l  .'iuat-]i.-ii'«t<',  .iihl  were  ili'Iivrml 
eilhrt  in  ieiilati\r  ur  kimplc  k|>cich. 
See  the  prcviuu»  pa^. 


*  The  only  exam  pin  are  Ae^eh. 
rioin.  115  ff.  (munixly  by  rromcth-uO, 
561  ft  moiKMly  hy  lt»  ;  Sept.  961  ff. 
uluet  )H:tween  Nmrne  and  Anti^juac'  ; 
Soph.  i.l.  S6  ll.  muntMly  by  KIcctia) ; 
()e<i.  Col.  ii^'  fr.  moRiMly  l,y  Antigone 
at  the  eml  i*l  the  iuiumu«  ;  tl.  li^J  ff. 
;<luct  tietwcen  Klectrj  and  Chestct  ; 
Trach.  1004  ff.  >.l\iii.*  hy  llcrculc*, 
interiipvrvd  with  hixaiueteit  by  II)llu* 
and  the  atti-ndant .. 

*  In  Ae*H:h)Ius  ai.d  Sophuclcs  the 
pro|Kirti(»n  of  commi  to  each  play  u 
aU'Ut  i,  m  lutipiiici  atiout  i). 
M  OK  over,  the  commi  of  Kuripidt-^ 
aie  as  a  ru!e  much  khuiter  and  liH 
imp! -It.  nt  th:in  thii«e  ul  the  eailicr 
trai^it!).  t  )a  ttie  niher  hanil  in%tancci 
of  ini)ni>'!u-H  an<l  iluct^  f>elwceli  acNi{« 
are  io  lie  luutid  in  ahmi*t  ivery  play  uf 
hurip:dck. 
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These  songs  from  the  stage  consist  either  of  solos,  called 
'monodies'  in  Greek,  or  of  dialogues  in  music  between  two  orthree 
performers  \  The  dialogues,  like  the  '  commus,'  vary  in  style, 
and  are  sometimes  wholly  lyrical,  while  at  other  times  the  song 
of  one  of  the  performers  is  answered  by  speech  or  recitative  on 
the  part  of  the  others  ^  The  monodies  form  one  of  the  most 
saliant  features  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  '•  They  appear  to 
have  been  based,  as  far  as  regards  structure,  on  the  model  of 
the  later  dithyramb,  and  are  mostly  used  in  scenes  of  violent 
passion,  where  their  wild  and  irregular  metre  is  peculiarly 
appropriate^.  But  though  they  are  often  written  with  great 
beauty  and  power,  their  value  on  the  whole  is  musical  rather 
than  literary.  Still  they  were  extremely  popular  in  the  theatre, 
and  would  offer  splendid  opportunities  to  an  actor  with  a  fine 
voice.  A  proof  of  their  popularity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  well- 
known  story  about  Lysander  and  the  Spartan  generals,  who, 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  happened  to  be  present  at 
a  banquet  at  which  selections  from  Euripides  were  performed ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  their  hostility  to  the  Athenians^  were  moved 
even  to  tears  by  the  pathetic  delivery  of  Electra's  monody,  which 
seemed  to  them  like  a  lament  over  the  desolation  of  the  city^ 


§  7.   The  Language  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

The  diction  of  each  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  has 
been  considered  in  detail  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  their  respective  styles  are  distinguished 


^  Photius,  p.  274  fiorffUa,  f  ^^ 
OKtp^  ^8^  ^^  ^0^'  9pdfttun  ,  •  .  fMm^a 

icai  oitx  ^A^  ^  X<^P^*  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  special  name 
for  the  other  kind  of  stage  lyrics — the 
dnets  and  trios  between  the  actors. 

'  Instances  of  lyrical  duets  and  trios 
are  Phoen.  103  ff.,  1539  ff.,  17 10  if., 
Hec.  178  flf.,  Hel.  625  ff.,  Troad.  577  ff., 
Hipp.  58  ff.  In  the  following  examples 
the  lyrics  are  counterbalanced  by  iambics 
or  anapaests — Ale  243  ff..  Here.  For. 
1 1 78  ff.,  Ion  1445  ff.,  Troad.  235  ff., 


Androm.  502  ff.,  825  fL 

*  Cp.  Rbes.  894  ff^  Hipp.  1348  ffU 
Ale  393  ff,  SuppL  990  ff.,  TroAd.  99  ff., 
308  ff.,  loo  82  ff.,  859  ff.,  £L  IIS  ff.» 
Hec.  59  ff.,  155  ff.,  1056  £,  Pboen.  301 
ff.,  1485  ff..  Orest  960  £,  1369  ff.,  IpiL 
AoL  1279  ff. 

*  Yet  Euripides  sometimes  employs 
them,  like  the  oommi,  in  oompurathdy 
tranqoil  scenes,  as  when  loo  linpia  loog 
mooody  while  bmshiog  the  temple  steps 
(Ion  82  ff.). 

*  Pint  Lysond.  c.  15. 
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from  one  another  by  strongly  marked  individual  characteristics, 
which  reflect  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer.  In  the  style 
of  Aeschylus  the  qualities  which  chiefly  impress  the  mind  are 
its  pomp,  and  grandeur,  and  dazzling  imagery;  in  that  of 
Sophocles,  its  graceful  charm  and  subtle  intricacy ;  while  in 
Euripides  the  language  is  somewhat  less  uniform,  and  varies 
between  simple  pathos  and  high-flown  rhetoric.  On  comparing 
these  various  manners  one  with  another  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast 
which  they  present.  But  in  spite  of  the  obvious  points  of 
dissimilarity,  there  is  nevertheless  an  inner  bond  of  mutual  con- 
nexion. The  language  of  all  the  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece 
possesses  in  common  certain  broad  and  essential  features  which 
differentijite  it  from  that  employed  in  other  kinds  of  writing, 
and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  to  describe. 

Greek  poetry,  as  many  critics  have  pointed  out,  though  unsur- 
passed for  the  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  its  general  tone, 
was  elaborate  and  artificial  in  form.  It  was  written  for  the  most 
part  in  a  conventional  sort  of  diction,  widely  removed  from  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  people.  When  any  branch  of  poetry 
had  once  been  cultivated  with  success,  the  particular  style  and  the 
particular  dialect  in  which  it  had  been  originally  composed  were 
scrupulously  imitated  by  later  generations  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
various  species  of  poetical  literature  tended  to  s<-ttle  down  into 
strreotyped  modes  of  expression  and  phraseology,  which  became 
the  common  property  of  ever}'  authc»r.  Artifici«il  dictions  of 
this  kirui,  after  having  been  once  adopted,  were  retained  in 
constant  usage  for  many  centuries.  Take  the  case  of  epic 
poetry.  At  the  lime  of  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  ])oems, 
epic  phrase<jl«)gy  had  alrtatiy  bttn  settled  and  systi-matised  by 
long-continued  c'm))loynu.'nt ;  and  it  is  this  conventionality  of 
form  which  gives  l«)  the  jxn-ms,  in  .spite  of  th<-ir  diverse  author* 
ship,  a  deceptive  himilarity.  Lven  at  a  much  later  date,  when 
the  Ionic  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  had  become  a  thing  of 
the  reniMte  just,  every  epic  still  continued  to  Ik*  written  in  the 
same  antique  dialect. 

Cireek  tragedy  fi)rms  no  exception  to  the  general  tendency. 
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The  diction  of  tragedy,  at  an  early  period,  became  fixed  in 
a  certain  conventional  groove,  From  which  it  never  afterwards 
departed  to  any  noticeable  extent.  However  much  its  external 
features  might  be  coloured  and  modified  by  the  idiosyncrades 
of  individual  poets,  the  basis  always  remsuned  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Attic  stage  is  even  more  artificial  in 
texture  than  that  of  the  other  species  of  Greek  poetry.  The 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  are  more  various;  and  the 
curious  intermixture  of  different  dialects  in  the  same  composi- 
tion stamps  it  with  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  character.  In 
analysing  its  component  elements,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  tragedy  into  three  parts,  and  to  consider,  first,  the 
regular  dialogue  in  iambics  or  trochaics ;  secondly,  the  lyrics ; 
and  thirdly,  the  anapaests. 

The  ordinary  tragic  dialogue  is  written  in  Attic.  But  the 
Attic  employed  is  far  more  archaic  than  that  which  was  spoken 
in  common  life,  and  recalls  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
language  \  The  Attic  dialect  belonged  originally  to  the  Ionic 
family  of  speech,  but  began  in  course  of  time  to  deviate  widely 
from  the  primitive  type,  and  to  acquire  distinctive  qualities  of 
its  own.  Hence  in  the  fifth  century  there  had  come  to  be 
a  marked  divergence  between  the  speech  of  an  Athenian  citizen 
and  the  speech  of  the  Ionic  tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  The  differ* 
ence,  however,  was  not  formerly  so  conspicuous ;  and  the  diction 
of  the  tragic  stage  is  a  reminiscence  of  that  earlier  period,  and 
exhibits  the  language  in  its  older  and  more  Ionic  form*  It 
abounds  in  words,  and  phrases,  and  turns  of  expression  which 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  common  use  among  the  Athenians, 
but  were  still  employed  by  the  other  Ionic  tribes.  If  we  com- 
pare the  Attic  of  the  tragedians  with  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus,  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  so  numerous  and  remaricable  as  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  dispute  *. 

^  See  Rutherford's  New  Phrynichnt,  forms  which  are  oonmioa  in  Hcrodotw 

and  Gerth'f    Qnaestiooet  de   Gmecae  and  the  Attic  tngedlaa%  bol  tddon  or 

TragoediaeDialecto(iiiCiirtiiis'Stiidicii  never  met  with  in  ordiany  Attic;  (l) 

zur  griech.  und  latein.  Gsmmmatik,  toL  forms  snch  as  Mowt,  (m^^^  AidMrn^  idfrn^ 

i.  p.  193,  Leipzig,  1868).  yc^nmrm,  (irnkmnrn^  (kftm.    (a)  Simple 

'  Rutherford  (New  PhryniehiiSi  p.  instead  of  compoimd  ynaUm,  e.g. 


I  ff.)  has  collected  a  list  of  words  and      o/mi,  ^x^^  la^fofMUy  #)r«|«.  (3)  Com* 
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But  while  Attic  provides  the  substance  of  the  dialogue, 
a  variety  of  effect  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  importation  of 
epic  forms  and  expressions.  Tragedy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
some  respects  a  development  from  epic  poetry,  to  which  it  was 
largely  indebted  both  for  its  subjects  and  for  its  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  language  of  tragedy  shows  traces  of  the  same 
iiiduence.  But  the  extent  of  that  inlluence  cannot  always  be 
dL'termined  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Epic 
dialect  was  itself  an  ancient  form  of  Ionic,  and  must  have 
possessed  many  affinities  with  early  Attic.  When,  therefore, 
we  meet  with  examples  of  Homeric  speech  in  the  dialogue  of 
the  tragic  writers,  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  these 
exceptional  words  and  phrases  are  taken  directly  fron  the  epic 
poems,  or  have  fount!  their  way  into  tragedy  as  part  of  the  old 
Attic  dialect.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  the 
undoubted  examples  of  epic  diction  are  numerous  and  varied, 
especially  in  the  narrative  speeches,  which  are  generally  con- 
ceived in  a  more  Homeric  vein  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
drama '. 

But  apart  from  the  intermixture  of  epic  features,  the  speech 
of  the  dialogue  is  mainly  composed  of  the  primitive  Attic 
which  prevailed  during  the  childhood  of  tragedy;  and  its 
retention  in  after  times  is  an  instance  of  that  conservatism  in 
Greek  poetry  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded.  This  diction, 
though  antiquated  in  form,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  employed.    The  idealism  of  Greek  tragedy 


poanil  instead  of  simple  verbi,  c.  g. 
jfoir^AAVfu,  l^rffitpiai,  JftfnroAdw.  (4) 
Words  infrequent  in  ordinary  AllLc,  is 

fiipot,  xnfan'ol,  (rrparipxl''  (S^  Words 
replaced  in  Inter  Allic  by  other  words, 
cither  of  a  si  mi  l»f  etymology,  or  of  a  dif- 
feientorigla  altogether,  e.g.  (f^iu  (  "  lalei 

BiiiCi/ioi  {'^ Bivrii),  t/nfiBt  {•^l/iinor), 

JXc4  (,  =  Bo^eua),  olyis  {^Suv6!).  ki- 
BpO!  ('^•TfotfHJB),  Baiiptv  (^Aiiifuifw), 
aiSaai  (-kiyai). 


'  In  nddiiion  to  vaiioui  epithell, 
phrnses,  metnphora,  Bad  similes  which 
are  borrowed  from  Homer  by  the  tragic 
poeli  tee  I^echntr.  De  Aeacbyli  studio 
Homeiico,  and  De  Sophocle  poel« 
'Ojii)piinuraif )  einmples  of  Homeric 
fotmationa  arc  nol  infrequent,  e.g. 
wukii^iya,  (Ptom.  645).  hait^  (Aj. 
194).  t!r  (Antig.  H4O.  "i5*"  iSept.  6. 
Eura.  9  Ac),  iJaaos  (Oed.  Col.  IJ47, 
Sec),  tnrai  (Agam.  891  See.),  Cm"  (Eum. 
6»o),  >1W  (Choeph,  1015.  4=-).  ^» 
(Soph.  El.  179)- 
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required  a  corresponding  elevation  and  dignity  of  language. 
The  epic  style,  pure  and  simple,  would  have  been  too  remote 
from  daily  usage  to  be  serviceable  on  the  stage.  The  old- 
fashioned  Attic  possessed  all  the  needful  qualities.  While  so 
far  akin  to  the  language  of  the  people  as  to  appear  natural  and 
plausible  in  a  dramatic  action,  its  archaic  character  invested  it 
with  a  certain  venerable  dignity  which  was  impressive  and 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  gods  and  heroes  ^ 

The  lyrical  part  of  tragedy,  to  which  we  come  next,  was 
written  in  a  special  diction  of  its  own,  of  which  the  origin  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  first  chapter*.  It 
was  there  pointed  out  that  the  drama  in  its  earliest  shape  was 
merely  a  kind  of  chorus,  and  that  choral  poetry  was  first  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  Dorians  of  the  seventh  century,  whose 
compositions  henceforth  became  the  modek  for  the  rest  of 
Greece.  The  old  Attic  poets,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
character  of  their  lyrical  tragedies,  naturally  began  to  copy  the 
Doric  masterpieces,  and  in  so  doing  they  followed  the  usual 
Greek  practice  and  adopted  the  Doric  dialect  at  the  same  time. 
The  custom  thus  established  was  never  afterwards  discontinued, 
and  the  choruses  of  Attic  tragedy  came  to  be  permanently 
associated  with  a  Doric  style  of  diction.  Nor  was  that  diction 
confined  solely  to  the  regular  odes ;  the  whole  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  drama,  including  the  monodies  and  lyrical  dialogues, 
conformed  more  or  less  closely  to  the  same  general  type. 

The  language  used  by  the  Doric  poets  in  their  choral  writings 
was  not,  however,  a  language  spoken  by  any  sin^e  tribe  of 
Dorians,  but  a  conventional  diction,  based  on  the  amalgamation 


'  Cp.  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  (Poet, 
c.  33)  on  tragic  diction,  A4^«wt  ik  ^ptr^ 

dXXct  ravcu^  •  •  *  o'CfO^  8)  Ka\  k^aXXAr' 
Tovffa  rd  tttcoTutbr  4  Twr  ^«ramf  ic^Xfl'' 

...  Sid  fikv  Tctp  rd  4XA«f  lx<ty  l^in  rh 

ISiorrurdr  voi^cc,  Sid  8)  rd  MtfWfiW  r«6 
claiMrot  rd  aafU  l«tai.  &€t9  ote  J^ifii 


^  d«i  kp  Ttii  nfimt  wmcT  rd  |4 
wAp  h  ri  k4(h  Swrnim  ri 

•See  p.  15. 
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of  various  dialects,  and  diversified  by  the  free  insertion  of  epic 
words  and  phrases.  This  poetical  and  artificial  Doric  was  the 
original  copied  by  the  Attic  dramatists.  But  in  adapting  it  to 
tragedy  they  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  still  further  modiB- 
cations,  since  in  its  ordinary  form  it  would  have  appeared  alien 
and  incongruous  by  the  side  of  the  Attic  of  the  dialogue.  Id 
order  therefore  to  soften  the  abruptness  of  the  contrast  which  it 
presented,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
composition,  they  treated  it  with  considerable  freedom ;  the 
foreign  element  was  much  curtailed ;  all  the  more  exceptional 
words  and  formations  were  carefully  expunged ;  and  the 
Doric  ism  was  restricted  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Doric  'a'  for  the  Attic  'e,'  Hence  the  language  of  the  tragic 
choruses  is  far  less  Doric  in  tone  than  the  language  of  such 
productions  as  the  odes  of  Pindar;  and  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  describe  it,  not  as  a  Dorian  form  of  dialect,  but  as 
Attic  tempered  with  a  Doric  colouring '- 

Even  in  this  modified  form  it  is  used  very  variously  in 
different  places,  the  dialectic  peculiarities  being  sometimes 
more  pronounced,  while  at  other  times  they  are  so  far  elimin- 
ated that  the  language  differs  but  little  from  pure  Attic  By 
these  subtle  changes  of  idiom  the  form  of  the  expression  is 
delicately  adjusted  to  the  successive  alternations  of  thoughL 
Where  the  general  tone  is  most  sublime  and  impressive,  or 
where  the  emotions  are  most  highly  stnmg,  there  the  Doric 
character  of  the  diction  is  intensified  ;  in  ordinary  passages 
the  Attic  again  prevails.  Hence  the  lyrical  dialogues,  which 
have  more  in  common  with  the  spoken  part  of  tragedy,  are  as 
a  rule  less  Dorian  in  style  than  the  choruses;  and  the  choruses 
themselves,  when  written  in  sober  metres,  such  as  the  iambic 
and  the  trochaic,  have  a  less  Doric  tinge  than  when  written  in 
dochmiacs  and  choriambics,  and  other  measures  of  a  passionate 
and  exalted  character.  Often,  again,  in  the  same  lyric,  the 
language  changes  with  the  mood  of  the  speaker.  When 
the  sailors  who  have  accompanied  Odysseus  to  the  island  of 

'  Sre  on  IhU  subject  II.  C.  Althaiis,  De  Tmgiconim  Giaecorara  Dialecto,. 
Berlin,  1866. 
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Lemnos  first  hear  the  distant  sounds  of  Philoctetes*  approach, 
the  words  they  use  are  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  but  as  the  sounds 
grow  louder  and  more  distinct,  their  alarm  and  excitement  find 
significant  expression  in  the  increasing  Doricism  of  the  verse'. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  anapaests.  The  passages  composed  in  the 
anapaestic  metre  were  neither  spoken  nor  sung,  but  delivered 
in  a  sort  of  recitative,  and  stood  half-way,  in  point  of  tone, 
between  the  exaltation  of  the  choruses  and  the  sobriety  of  the 
dialogue.  The  language  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
neither  as  Attic  as  the  dialogue,  nor  as  Doric  as  the  choruses, 
but  combines  the  qualities  of  both.  At  the  same  time  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  observed  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  anapaests. 
In  the  regular  anapaestic  systems  the  Doricism  is  for  the  most 
part  so  slight  as  to  be  merely  sporadic'.  The  weak  anapaests, 
used  chiefly  by  Euripides,  and  especially  in  his  monodies, 
are  more  lyrical  in  style,  and  more  Doric  in  language'.  All 
the  anapaests,  however,  whether  weak  or  strong,  resemble  the 
lyrics  in  the  variety  of  their  diction,  and  in  their  capacity  for 
expressing  the  rise  and  fall  of  passion  by  subtle  gradations  in 
the  form  of  dialect.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
dialogues  where  the  speakers  are  agitated  by  a  different  kind 
of  feeling.  For  example,  in  the  conversation  between  Phaedra 
and  the  nurse  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hippolytus,  Phaedra  is 
almost  hysterical  with  passion,  while  the  replies  of  the  nurse 
are  calm  and  sensible  expostulations;  and  this  distinction  in 
tone  is  finely  emphasised  by  the  slightly  Doric  tinge  which  is 
given  to  Phaedra's  language  *. 


'  Soph.  Phil,  aoa  fT.  vpowpofij  itrviros  | 
ifauTus  avvTpo<J>o^  w;  rtipofilvov  rov^  |  fj 
vov  rfid  ^  T^6(  rdnojv^  and  then,  0a\\u 
fid\X(t  fi  (Tv^  I  <pOoYYO.  rov  ariBovKor 
avn'^Kav  \  tprrouTos,  ovhi  fit  \a0€i  |  fiaptia 
rrjXoOiV  avhd.  \  rpvadvotp. 

^  Thus  in  the  long  series  of  anapaests 
with  which  the  panxlus  of  the  Agamem- 
non commences  (11.  40-103)  there  arc 
only  four  Doricisms  (44  'ArpfiJoK,  45 
XiXiovavrav,  47  d/MtryoK,  lOI  dTwa).  In 
the  parodus  of  the  Antigone  there  are 
also    only  four   Doricisms   in  twenty- 


seven  lines  (110  d/icWf>7  7$,  113  yStp 
bvfpiirra), 

*  Cp.  for  example  Ion,  881-923. 

*  Hipp.  177-266.  In  this  anapaestic 
dialogue  the  words  of  the  nurse  are 
Attic  throughout,  while  Phaedra*s 
language  is  interspersed  with  frequent 
Doricisms  (201  «rc^aXaf,  3fo  dpv<7ai/iay, 
312  dvavavaaifiaVf  215  CXor,  a  18 
iyXpifJtirrofi4ra,  220  x°^^°>'  (a^BiMy  3a8 
Xi/ivar,  230  ytvoifjuxyf  231  8afia\i(ofAipa, 
239  bvartwoif  tipyaadfAOF,  240  yy&/jnf 
AyaBas,  241  artf,  242  rKkfJum^  243  irf^- 
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Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  tr^ic  diction 
gradually  moulded  by  the  Attic  poets  for  the  purposes  of 
their  drama.  It  was  a  curious  coinpound  of  diverse  elements 
artificially  brought  together.  Nothing  in  modem  literature  can 
be  cited  as  in  any  way  similar.  We  may  realise  how  alien  is 
such  a  type  of  diction  to  modern  methods  of  composition,  if  we 
try  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  English  parallel,  and  imagine 
a  dramatist  of  the  present  day  composing  a  lyrical  tragedy,  of 
which  the  dialogue  was  written  in  Elizabethan  English,  while 
the  lyrics  combined  the  dialect  of  Burns  with  the  phraseology 
of  Chaucer.  The  language  of  Greek  tragedy  was  not  less 
diversified;  yet  the  general  effect  is  far  from  being  laboured 
or  incongruous.  The  Greeks,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
possessed  the  gift  of  using  the  most  artificial  forms  xvith  an 
appearance  of  perfect  spontaneity  and  naturalness.  Their 
genius  was  assisted,  rather  than  hampered,  by  the  convention- 
ality of  the  medium  in  which  they  worked.  In  this  tragic 
diction  which  we  have  been  describing,  the  various  component 
parts  are  so  skilfully  tempered  and  harmonised,  and  employed 
with  such  instinctive  taste  and  propriety,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
instrument  for  dramatic  characterisation;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  any  form  of  language  which  could  adapt 
itself  with  greater  flexibility  to  every  variety  of  thought,  and 
every  change  of  situation. 

§  8.  The  Versificalion. 
The  metrical  forms  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  tragedies  are  far  more  numerous  and  intricate  in 
character  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  any  subsequent  dramatic 
literature.  In  a  modern  language,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
rhythmical  structure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
wealth  and  multiplicity  of  the  old  Greek  measures;  moreover, 
the  modern  dramatists,  in  discarding  the  chorus  and  the  lyrical 
mode  of  representation,  and  restricting  themselves  mainly  to 
spoken  dialogue,  have  naturally  tended  to  confine  the  versifica- 

kiy,  346  ataxyror.  HJ  •fr^/iar).     Cp,        betneen   the  speeches  of  the  nurse  sud 
Med.   96-103   for    a  timilor    contrast       MedcR. 
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tion  within  narrower  bounds.  Even  Calderon  and  the  early 
Spanish  poets,  whose  language  is  conspicuous  for  its  rich  and 
varied  modulation,  fall  far  short  of  the  Greeks  in  the  diversity 
and  copiousness  of  their  metrical  systems.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  dramatic  metres  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  due  appreciation  of  Greek  tragedy ; 
but  as  the  subject  is  far  too  technical  to  be  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  a  separate  work,  only  a  brief  and  general  description 
will  be  attempted  in  the  present  pages '. 

The  versification  of  the  ordinary  dialogue  is  comparatively 
simple.  In  the  primitive  drama  the  metre  employed  was  the 
trochaic  tetrameter— a  rapid  and  lively  measure,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  reflect  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  old 
satyric  choruses '.  But  in  course  of  time,  as  traged}'  began  to 
assume  a  graver  tone,  the  trochaic  proved  to  be  less  suitable, 
and  gradually  sank  into  the  background.  It  occurs  in  two 
scenes  of  the  Persae  ^ ;  otherwise,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  came  to  be  practically  limited  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  play,  where  it  occasionally  took  the  place  of  the  usual 
anapaests^.  Euripides,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  his  search  for  novelty  of  effect,  was  induced  to 
revive  the  ancient  metre ;  and  in  his  later  tragedies  he  adopts 
it  with  increasing  frequency,  especially  in  hot  and  acrimonious 
discussions,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  but  also 
sometimes  in  passages  of  a  grave  and  dignified  tenor  \ 
Sophocles,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  possibly  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Euripides,  also  begins  to  introduce  the  measure  into 
the  body  of  the  play,  but  confines  it  in  every  case  to  a  few  lines 
of  hurried  conversation  *.  As  to  the  delivery  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  sometimes 

*  Cp.  (  hriit.  Mctrik  der  Griechcn  *  Iph.  Aol.  317-341,855-916,  1338- 
und  komer;  (ilcditM:h,  Metrik  der  1401;  Iph.  Taor.  1204-1333;  Orett. 
(iricchcn  un«I  Komcr  MuUcr's  Hand-  71H-806,  1506- 1536,  >549-i.S53: 
huch  <K-r  klassischcn  AlUrthumswit-  Phoen.  588  637,  1758-17^3;  Baodu 
scnschnft.  vol.  ii\  603-641 ;    Here.  For.   855-874  ;   HcL 

'  Aristui.  Poet.  c.  ^.     .S<e  p.  2a  i6ii-i64i  ;  Ion  510-565,   1250-1260. 

'  I'cis.  155   175,  215-74H.  1606-1622;  Tread.  444-4161. 

*  St)  Arsch.  Af;.im.  1649  1673;  Soph.  *  Phil.  1402-1408;  Oed.  Col.  887- 
Ocd.  Tvr.  1 51 5-1530.  89a 
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given  in  recitative ;  but  whether  this  method  was  ever  adopted 
in  tragedy  is  extremely  doubtful '. 

When  the  trochaics  fell  into  disuse,  their  place  was  taicen  by 
the  iambic  trimeter,  which  soon  became  the  regular  medium 
for  the  spoken  dialogue.  The  iambic  trimeter  first  appears 
in  literature  as  a  favourite  metre  of  Archilochus,  by  whom  it 
was  employed  in  salires  and  invectives.  His  example  was 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  satirists,  or  'iambic'  poets  as  they 
were  called.  The  iambic  composed  by  these  writers  differs 
considerably  in  style  and  rhythm  from  that  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  tragedy  and  comedy.  Its  chief  character- 
istic is  a  certain  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  movement,  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  iambs,  and  the  sparing  use  of  spondees. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  smoothness  and  symmetry  of  its 
form ;  the  feel  are  mostly  dissyllabic  ;  resolutions  of  syllables 
are  rarely  permitted;  anapaests  never  at  all*. 

The  tragic  poets,  in  borrowing  this  metre,  gave  it  a  new 
character.  By  the  more  frequent  introduction  of  weighty 
spondaic  feet  they  contrived  to  impart  to  the  rhythm  that 
gravity  of  tone  which  was  required  by  the  nature  of  tragedy*. 
At  the  same  time,  abandoning  the  studied  and  artificial 
smoothness  of  the  iambic  writers,  which  would  have  been 
unnatural  in  a  passionate  dialogue,  they  began  to  permit 
themselves  greater  freedom  and  variety.  Their  advances, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  metrical  licence  were  at  first  of 
a  very  cautious  and  gradual  kind.  In  Aeschylus  the  versi- 
fication, though  less  strict  than  that  of  Archilochus,  still 
adheres  to  rigid  rules.  The  uniform  succession  of  dis- 
syllabic feet  is  seldom  interrupted,  the  anapaests  and  resolved 
syllables  hardly  amounting  to  more  than  four  in  every  hundred 
lines'.     Moreover,  the   sentences,  instead  of  being  variously 


'  See  the  Aitio  Theatre,  p.  144. 

*  Cp.  the  frsgmcniE  in  Bcrglc'i  Foetae 
Ljrrici  Graeci.  p,  6S8  IT. 

'  Pure  inmtiic  lines  sre  roniid  to 
oecui  in  the  following  proportion  in  tlic 
differcDt  writen  who  used  the  iiimhic 
metre ;   in   (he   iambogiBphi  1  :  g ;   in 


Aeich;>luf  I  :  14:  in  Sophocla  I  :  17  ■ 
in  Euripides  T  :  aij  i  in  AriUoptuuiM 
I  ;  68  (Chrin.  Melrik,  p.  318). 

*  £vea  Aeschylui,  hnwever,  in  hii 
later  plays  ihowi  a  slight  tcudeiMj 
towards  grcBler  fieedom  of  vgrsificitian. 
Thus  the  anapaest  in  the  GtsI  foot,  which 
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drawn  out  from  one  line  to  another,  usually  conclude  with  the 
termination  of  a  verse ;  and  the  same  verse,  with  rare  exceptions, 
is  never  divided  between  different  speakers  \  Hence  the  Aeschy- 
lean dialogue,  with  its  sonorous  and  impressive  regularity  of 
cadence,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  ordinary 
mortals.  Sophocles,  at  a  later  date,  by  slightly  relaxing  the 
stringency  of  previous  rules,  added  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
verse,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
combination  of  ease  and  stateliness.  In  his  hands  the  iambic 
reaches  its  highest  perfection.  The  monotony  of  the  rhythm  is 
judiciously  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  trisyllabic  feet,  and 
by  the  skilful  interlacing  of  the  sentences ;  and  the  occasional 
division  of  a  line  between  two  or  more  characters  increases  the 
animation  and  reality  of  the  more  passionate  scenes '.  Euripides, 
after  beginning  his  career  by  the  imitation  of  Sophocles,  broke 
loose  from  all  restraint  in  his  later  plays,  and  handled  the  metre 
with  a  freedom  which  often  approximates  to  the  irregularity  of 
prose.  In  some  of  his  tragedies  the  trisyllabic  syllables  amount 
to  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  in  every  hundred  lines',  and  the 
verses  are  continually  broken  up  between  different  speakers. 
The  general  result  is  to  substitute  realistic  negligence  for  the 
ideal  dignity  of  the  older  dialogue;  and  the  gradual  trans- 
formation in  the  metrical  character  of  the  iambic,  from  Aeschylus 
to  Euripides,  is  merely  one  phase  of  that  continuous  gravitation 
towards  naturalism  which  was  simultaneously  modifying  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Attic  drama* 

The  iambic  verse  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  highest  form,  is 
a  splendid  instrument  for  poetical  dialogue.     In  rhythm  and 

is  hardly  found  in  the  earlier  tragedies,  freqoent  in  the  later  plays,  till  they  reach 

becomes  much    more  frequent   in   the  as  many  as  thirty-two  in  the  Philoctetes, 

Prometheus  and  the  Agamemnon.  and  fifty  in  the  Oedipns  Coloneos.     See 

'  These  exceptions   are   Prom.   980,  p.  181. 
and  Sept.  217.  '  In  the  earlier  plays  the  proportion 

^  In    Sophocles   the    proportion    of  of  trisyllabic  feet  to  every  hundred  lines 

trisyllabic  feet  to  every  hundred  lines  of  is  about   six  or  seven  (Hippolytus  5, 

dialogue  varies  from  about  four  in  the  Heracleidae  7,   Medea   7,    Alcestis  7, 

Elcctra  to  about  eleven  in  the  Philoctetes.  Hecuba  9,  Rhesos  9).     In  the  later 

Divisions    of   a    verse    between    two  plays  it  is  about  forty  (Bacchae  39,  Iph. 

spenkets  are  never  found  at  all  in  the  Aul.  41,  Orestes  45).    See  p.  383. 
Antigone,     but     become     increasingly 
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movement,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  it  diverges  less  markedly 
from  ordinary  speech  than  any  other  metre  ^ ;  and  yet,  while 
possessing  this  affinity  with  common  language,  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  the  noblest  flights  of  poetry.  It  is  one  of  those 
versatile  measures,  which  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
every  requirement,  and  reflect  each  change  of  mood,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  homely,  and  from  the  passionate  to  the  grave, 
with  equal  pliancy.  The  only  dramatic  verse  of  modern  times 
which  may  be  compared  to  it  for  varied  excellence,  is  the  blank 
verse  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  French  Alexandrine, 
in  spite  of  its  rhetorical  vigour,  appears  stilted  and  uniform 
by  comparison ;  while  the  eleven-syllable  Italian  line,  with  its 
invariable  vowel  terminations,  has  a  somewhat  monotonous 
cadence.  The  Elizabethan  verse  alone  exhibits  the  life,  energy, 
and  adaptability  of  the  Greek.  Its  history  also  is  very  similar. 
When  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe, 
its  solemn  and  impressive  march,  and  symmetry  of  form,  recall 
the  majestic  diction  of  Aeschylus.  In  Shakespeare  it  acquires 
an  easy  variety  of  modulation,  as  appropriate  to  the  freedom  of 
the  English  stage  as  the  language  of  Sophocles  was  appropriate 
to  the  ideal  stage  of  Greece.  In  the  later  Elizabethans,  such 
as  Shirley  and  Massinger,  the  tone  becomes  less  poetical, 
and  the  metrical  form  is  treated  with  so  much  freedom,  that 
the  lines  are  often  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose.  Here, 
again,  the  negligence  of  the  versification  is  but  an  exag- 
gerated instance  of  the  same  tendency  which  was  noticed  in 
Euripides. 

To  turn  next  to  the  recitative  passages.  The  metre  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  recitative  is  the  regular  anapaestic 
dimeter'.  This  form  of  verse,  on  account  of  its  march-like 
rhythm,  was  used  by  the  older  tragic  poets  to  accompany  the 
formal  entry  of  the  chorus  \  It  was  also  occasionally  intro- 
duced by  them  between  the  conclusion  of  a  choral  ode  and  the 

^  Poet.  c.  4  Xi^foj^  5c  ytyQfiivijf  air^  laft&fla  \4yofAfv  Iv  rj  HiaXiitr^  rfj  wp^s 

^  ipvais  rd  oUftov  iiirpop  «S/»«,  fAoKurra  dAA^Xovs,  l^ofAfrpa  5c  oXijauM. 
ydip  KfKTiKQ¥  T&y  fAirpojy  t6  lafifiuov  *  See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  244. 

iarir.    CTjfit^or  5i   tovtov,  vAcrara  7elf»  •  See  p.  355. 
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commencement  of  the  dialogue,  in  order  to  soften  the  transition 
from  song  to  speech  *.  But  the  favourite  occasion  for  its 
employment  is  in  those  lyrical  duets  where  a  slight  difference 
of  emotion  is  to  be  expressed,  and  where  the  contrast  between 
lyrics  and  anapaests,  or  between  song  and  recitative,  is  less 
striking  and  conspicuous  than  would  have  been  the  contrast 
between  lyrics  and  iambics*.  Considered  generally,  the  ana- 
paests belong  rather  to  the  choral,  than  to  the  spoken,  part  of 
tragedy ;  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  they  are  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  dialogue,  and  even  then,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  those  passages  in  which  the  chorus  also  take 
a  share '. 

While  the  metres  of  the  dialogue  and  the  recitative  are 
restricted  in  number,  the  metres  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  tragedy 
display,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  variety  and  luxuriance; 
and  the  fact  is  easily  explained,  when  we  consider  the  intimate 
connexion  between  poetry  and  music  among  the  ancients.  The 
lyrical  poems  of  the  Greeks  were  all  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sung.  Further  than  this,  it  was  a  rule  in  Greek  vocal 
music  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  and  harmonious  corre- 
spondence between  the  words  and  the  melody ;  and  that  each 
syllable  of  the  poem  should  answer,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
a  single  note  of  the  music.  The  modern  habit  of  setting  verses 
to  a  tune  of  a  totally  different  cadence,  and  of  founding  trills 
and  runs  upon  a  single  syllable,  would  have  been  regarded 
with  disfavour  by  the  Greeks,  as  tending  to  obscure  the 
meaning  of  the  poetry,  and  to  subordinate  it  to  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sound.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  metres  of  the 
ancient  lyrical  poetry  were  practically  identical  with  the  rhythms 
of  the  ancient  music;   and   the  variety  of  form  which  they 

*  E.  g.  Aesch.  Sept.  861,  Pcre.  140,  ordinary  dialogue,  in  which,  however, 

Agam.  783  ;    Soph.  Antig.   155,  376,  the  chorus  also  participates,  are  Aesch. 

6a6  ;   Eur.  Hipp.   170.     No  instances,  Pers.  909-927,  Suppl.  961-979,  Choeph. 

Iiowever,  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  306-314,  Prom.  1040-1093 ;  Soph.  Aj. 

plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  aoi-263,     Ant.     5^6-530,     939-5^43. 

^  Aesch.  Prom.  134  ff.,  Kum.  916  ff. ;  Examples  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  ana* 

Soph.  Phil.  135  ff . ;  Eur.  Med.  130  ff.,  paests,  from  which  the  chorus  is  excluded, 

Ale.  861  ff.  are  very  rare,  vis.  Aesch.  Prom.  93- 

^  Instances    of    anapaests   used    in  100,  284-297 ;  Eur.  Iph.  AuL  1-48. 
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exhibit  is  naturally  far  more  intricate  and  complex  than  in  any 
branch  of  modern  literature. 

This  rich  diversity  of  lyrical  measures,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
musical  rhythms,  was  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Dorians.  The 
various  classes  of  Doric  choral  poetry^hymns,  paeans,  and 
dithyrambs,  dance-songs  and  processional  odes — were  bU 
brought  under  requisition.  With  the  exception  of  the  dochmta^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  measure  peculiar  to  tragedy,  all  the  other 
tragic  metres  are  to  be  found  already  in  the  old  choral  com- 
positions. But  the  Attic  dramatists,  in  borrowing  these  different 
forms  of  versification,  adapted  them  to  the  theatre  by  the  same 
modifying  process  to  which  they  also  subjected  the  Doric 
dialect.  They  avoided  the  more  intricate  collocations  of  words, 
reduced  the  length  of  the  individual  lines,  simplified  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strophes,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  less 
minute  observance  of  syllabic  correspondence  between  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  In  this  way  the  elaborate  artificiality  of  (he 
previous  choral  poetry  was  replaced  by  greater  freedom  and 
straightforwardness ;  and  the  lyrical  measures,  like  the  iambic 
of  the  dialogue,  were  brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  with 
the  directness  and  the  passion  of  a  dramatic  representation. 

Aeschylus,  in  whose  dramas  the  choral  element  is  the  most 
prominent,  also  displays  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  rhythms. 
He  introduces  more  frequent  varieties  of  measure  in  the  same 
ode,  and  even  in  the  same  strophe;  and  it  is  altogether  excep- 
tional to  find  one  of  his  odes  which  is  composed  in  the 
same  metre  throughout.  In  the  later  tragedy,  as  the  chorus 
diminishes  in  significance,  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  wealth  and  diversity  of  the  rhythms.  In  Sophocles  the 
logaoedic  type  of  verse  entirely  predominates  over  the  other 
kinds.  Euripides,  also,  though  less  uniform  in  his  choice  of 
metres,  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  logaoedic. 

From  the  brief  account  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been 
given  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ancient  tragedy,  as  far  as 
metrical  form  is  concerned,  was  equipped  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness for  every  possible  dramatic  requirement.  For  the 
more  stately  kind  of  dialogue  it  possessed  the  iambic,  for  lively 
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disputes  the  trochaic  tetrameter ;  the  anapaests  marked  a  further 
rise  in  the  scale  of  passion ;  while  for  scenes  of  intense  emotion 
an  infinite  multiplicity  of  lyrical  metres  was  ready  at  hand. 
These  diverse  kinds  of  verse  were  accompanied  by  subtle 
changes  of  language  which  added  to  their  significance ;  and 
the  mode  of  delivery,  whether  speech,  song,  or  recitative, 
consorted  harmoniously  with  the  successive  varieties  of  diction 
and  metre.  If,  in  reading  a  Greek  tragedy,  we  imagine  to 
ourselves  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  we  shall  be 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  power.  The 
transitions  from  speech  to  music,  and  from  music  to  speech, 
are  arranged  with  such  perfect  skill  and  artistic  feeling,  that 
they  never  seem  harsh  or  abrupt,  but  always  coincide  exactly 
with  the  tone  of  the  situation.  Especially  beautiful  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  various  modes  of  utterance  in  the  same  passage. 
When  Admetus  endeavours  to  console  the  despair  of  the  dying 
Alcestis,  when  Athene  soothes  and  pacifies  the  vengeful  hatred 
of  the  Furies,  or  when  Tecmessa  and  the  Saliminian  sailors 
reply  with  bated  breath  to  the  frenzied  ravings  of  Ajax,  in  these 
and  similar  passages  the  contrast  between  the  exalted  melody 
of  the  lyrics,  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  recitative,  and  the 
tranquil  modulation  of  the  spoken  iambics,  has  a  strange  and 
indescribable  impressiveness  *.  The  same  kind  of  result  is 
often  produced  in  Shakespeare  by  the  skilful  alternation  of 
prose  and  verse;  but  the  distinction,  in  his  plays,  is  far  less 
striking  and  diversified  than  that  which  resulted  on  the  Greek 
stage  from  the  manifold  varieties  of  metre  and  delivery. 

§  9.   Symmetry  of  Form, 

The  feature  which  most  distinguishes  the  artistic  productions 
of  ancient  Greece  from  those  of  other  nations  is  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  their  outward  form.  The  kind  of  beauty  which 
arises  from  ordered  proportion,  and  from  the  harmonious  cor- 
respondence of  different  parts,  was  an  object  of  passionate 
admiration  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  attain  such  beauty  was  the 

*  Aesch.  Eum.  778  fT. ;  Soph.  Aj.  331  ff . ;  Eur.  Ale  243  ff. 
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perpetual  aim  of  their  creative  efforts.  The  various  monuments 
of  their  genius  which  have  been  preserved— their  temples  and 
theatres,  statues,  friezes,  and  sculptured  groups— all  testify  to 
the  universal  prevalence  and  intensity  of  this  feeling.  Its 
influence,  however,  was  not  confined  to  buildings  and  works 
of  art,  but  may  be  traced  with  no  less  clearness  in  the 
Statuesque  dignity  of  their  literary  productions.  The  ancient 
tragedy,  in  particular,  is  constructed  throughout  under  the 
guidance  of  this  principle,  and  exhibits,  in  the  harmonious 
balance  of  its  general  design,  the  same  classic  type  of  beauty 
as  that  which  we  admire  in  the  old  Greek  temples  and  statues. 
The  skill  with  which  the  various  parts  are  combined  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  whole ; 
the  convergence  of  interest  from  first  to  last  upon  a  single 
point ;  the  artistic  grouping  and  subordination  of  the  secondary 
personages  around  one  great  central  figure ;  the  gradual  ascent, 
scene  by  scene,  to  the  climax  of  tragic  intensity,  and  then  the 
gradual  subsidence  into  a  calm  and  reposeful  termination — all 
these  qualities  differentiate  the  Attic  tragedy  from  that  of 
modern  times,  and  invest  it  with  the  simple  and  stately  grandeur 
of  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  general  arrangement  and  conception 
of  the  play  that  this  symmetry  of  structure  is  manifested ;  it 
penetrates  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and  runs  through  every 
portion  of  the  work,  revealing  itself  in  a  constant  balancing 
of  part  against  part,  and  a  formal  correspondence  of  speech 
with  speech,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  production  of 
the  modern  stage  '.  The  lyrical  part  of  traged}',  in  almost  every 
instance,  is  composed  in  this  systematic  fashion.  The  most 
obvious  example  is  the  antistrophic  arrangement  of  the  choral 
odes.  Every  Greek  chorus,  if  of  any  size  or  importance,  Is 
written  in  pairs  of  stanzas,  of  which  the  second  is  an  exact 
metrical  repetition  of  the  first.  This  mutual  correspondence  is 
sufficiently  apparent  even  in  reading  the  play ;  but  in  the 
I  Cp.  ChrisI,  Mctiilt,  p.  604  FT. ;  Nake,  De  responsioEibui  iliverbii  spud 
UcIk'I  Sjrmmctrie  im  B:iu  dci  Dialoge  Aeschylum  :  Hinel,  De  £uHpidii  in 
griechischer  TrBgodied  (Rheinischrs  camponeodis  diverbiis  arte. 
MuKiun.  vol.  17,  p.  soS  IT.];   Martin, 
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theatre,  and  during  the  actual  performance,  it  was  brought  into 
much  greater  prominence  by  the  mode  of  representation,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  antistrophe  was  sung  to  exactly  the 
same  music  as  the  strophe,  and  accompanied  by  dance  move- 
ments of  a  similar  character.  Moreover,  the  relation  between 
the  two  stanzas  was  in  many  cases  still  further  emphasised  by 
the  insertion,  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the  antistrophe, 
of  phrases  which  closely  resembled  the  corresponding  phrases  of 
the  strophe '.  The  whole  performance,  with  its  accurate  repro- 
duction of  rhythm  for  rhythm,  melody  for  melody,  and  dance 
for  dance,  must  have  illustrated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner 
the  characteristic  features  of  Hellenic  art. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  'commi,*  or 
musical  duets  between  stage  and  orchestra.  But  in  this  case 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  tragedy.  Euripides,  whose  free  treatment  of  the  iambic 
has  already  been  noticed,  shows  the  same  spirit  of  revolt 
against  metrical  restraint  in  his  management  of  the  lyrical 
dialogues.  The  musical  portion  of  his  'commi,'  though  occa- 
sionally antistrophic,  is  more  often  irregular  in  structure*; 
while  in  the  iambic  and  anapaestic  portions,  which  were  spoken 
or  intoned,  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  secure  equality  of  size 
between  the  different  parts.  Formal  regularity  is  purposely 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  natural  and  spontaneous  arrange- 


'  These  repetitions  of  similar  phrases 
and  cadences  occur  (i)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  antistrophe  ;  e.g.  Aesch.  Choeph. 
935  fftoXc  ft^v  S(«a  Uptafiiiais  XP^^V  —  94^ 
(fjioKt  5*  ^  f*fkti  Kfnrrraiiov  /mxar.  £um. 
143  luv  lov,  ir6va('  ivaBofitv  <piKau  *«  I49 
lu)  rrcu  Aios,  iwiteKowos  WAci.  Soph. 
Ocd.  Tyr.  131 3  lot  aicuTov=  1^21  lot 
(fnKoi.  Ant.  966  vapd  tk  Kuay^cur  *  977 
Kara  2^  randfitroi.  (2)  At  the  end  of 
the  antistrophe  ;  e.g.  Aesch.  Earn.  1 61 
fiapv  rd  vtpifiapvtcpvos  Ixc' »  168  /9Xo<rv- 
pdv  dpofjLttfoy  dyoi  Ix*'*'*  Soph.  Oed.  CoL 
1456  iKTW€9  aiOrip,  &  Z«vbI47i  St  fUyat 
ai&Tfp,  at  Z(v.  EI.  136  aW,  herovfuu^ 
152  alaSf  baicpvus.  Ant.  614  tfrarwr 
fiioT^  vdfiwokv  y'  imds  dras  «  62^9pdffati 


8*  6Xiyoirro¥  xp^^oy  iirrbt  dras.  (3)  In 
the  middle  of  the  antbtrophe ;  e.  g. 
Soph.  Oed.  TjT.  1207  li^  KKtip^  OlUmou 
Kdpa  ^1216  tat  KaXrfLov  rin^w.  Ant.  850 
lit  i^rayos^S6g  lit  8v<nr^/i«r.  Eur. 
Ale.  909  487  vpawtri^  dvr  «  933 
H^  wapiXvatr.  Med.  829  Mkiirordraw 
ffo<pia»,  dtl  did  Xafi«^or<&rov  s  840  48v- 
w6ovs  atpatf  dci  V  Jvi/3aAXo/«Var. 

'  The  following  commi,  or  portions 
of  commi,  in  Euripides  are  obTiously 
antistrophic  in  the  lyrical  part — Ale. 
860  ff.,  Suppl.  797  ff.,  1123  ff.,  Troad. 
153  ff->  1303  ff-  Hel  168  ff.,  Andr. 
1 173  ff.,  El.  167  ff.,  Bacoh.  1169  ff., 
Orest  140  ff.,  1246  ff. 
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ment;  and  the  change  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  tragedies. 

But  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  these  'comiiii'  exhibit  all 
the  symmetry  of  the  choral  odes,  and  are  remarkable  examples 
of  intricate  correspondence.  The  lyrical  portions  are  invariably 
antistrophic ;  and  the  desire  for  uniformity  extends  beyond 
mere  metrical  similarity.  When  the  strophe,  as  often  happens, 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  short  speeches,  the  antistrophe,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  is  divided  in  exactly  the  same  manner' ; 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  corresponding  speeches  is 
intensified  by  the  recurrence  of  similar  words  and  cadences*. 
Moreover,  if  the  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  iambic  lines,  the 
iambics  partake  of  the  antistrophic  character  of  the  lyrics,  and 
the  whole  passage  forms  an  elaborate  and  symmetrical  scheme". 
Anapaestic  speeches,  when  they  form  part  of  a  'commus,'  are 
treated  with  more  freedom ;  yet  they  too  are  often  partially 
responsive,  and  approximate  to  one  another  in  the  number 
of  their  lines'. 

The  'stage  lyrics,"  as  we  have  seen,  are  practically  confined 
to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  and  their  history  is  like  that  of  the 
'commus,'  When  they  occur  in  the  older  tragedy,  their  form 
is  mostly  antistrophic " ;  but  in  Euripides  this  arrangement  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule'. 


»  Cp.Soph.Oed.Co1.f3s-S4i-.';4i- 
548;  Ant.  813-^35-8315-848,  849- 
859  =  860-870, 

>  £.  g.  AdI.  Sig  i  I,  alai'  S40  1  (,  la, 
8.^1  HA.  droWi.  XO.  ^Sn;  =»43  UA. 
fSiinij ;  XO.  yai.  Ocd.  Col.  537  XO. 
IwaSit.  OL  ItaSav  S/jtar'  fxtifa545 
XO.  Imns.     01.  iiarnv  Ix'i  N  Im. 

'  Tbns  in  Aescb.  Per*.  isS-jSg  each 
lyric  U  balanced  by  two  iambic  lines ; 
in  Sept.  103-144  ind  683-708  by  three 
iambic  lines.  In  Suppl.  346-406  the 
king  replies  in  live  iambics  to  eoch 
lyrical  utterooce  of  Ihe  ciioras,  Cp. 
Agam.  1071-1113  (two  iambics  in  each 
case] ;  Suppl.  734-760  (iwo  iambics). 
In  Sophoclei  the  airangemcnt  is  often 
more  intricate,  a  group  of  iambic 
speccbes  in  the  strophe  being  exactly 


repeated  in  the  anfisirophe,  Cp.  die 
folluwing  specimens  (where  the  Ggiuts 
dcnole  Ihe  number  of  lines  in  each 
iambic  speech  1 ;  Oed.  Col,  I447-I476 
(a.  1.  a-i,  I.  1),  Aj.  364-393  a,  I.  I. 
3  =  1.  1.  I.  1).  Again  in  Oed.  Col. 
1477-1504  a  group  of  bhoit  speeches  U 
balanced  by  a  longer  one  conlaining  the 
sameimrabcr  of  lines  (J,  1.  2  =  j). 

'  Acsch.  Prom.  117  C,  Agam.  1445 
IT.,  Knm.  915  IT. ;  Soph.  Phil.  13s  ff. 

'  So  Aesch.  Prom  561  ff.,  Sept.  961 
ff. ;  Soph.  El.  66  ff.,  1131  ff.,  Trach. 
1004  ft.  The  monody  in  Aeich.  Prora. 
88  f[.  (mostly  iambics  and  anapaests),  and 
that  in  Soph.  Oed.  Co!,  137  IT.,  ore  not 
antistrophic. 

*  Euripides  has  four  antistrophic 
amoebaea   (or  dnets  between    acton], 
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Still,  in  spite  of  the  relaxations  introduced  by  Euripides,  the 
lyrical  part  of  tragedy,  regarded  as  a  whole,  exemplifies  the 
Greek  passion  for  balanced  regularity  of  form.  The  same 
principle  of  composition  is  extended,  though  less  systematically, 
to  the  dialogue.  One  of  the  best  known  instances  is  the 
favourite  'stichomythia,'  or  conversation  in  alternate  lines, 
which  was  always  popular  on  the  Attic  stage.  This  scheme 
of  versification  is  used  chiefly  in  excited  discussions,  where  the 
speakers  arc  hurried  along  by  the  eagerness  of  their  feelings ; 
and  verse  is  capped  with  verse,  and  question  and  answer 
bandied  to  and  fro,  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  a  piece 
of  machinery.  Often,  indeed,  towards  the  close  of  the  colloquy, 
as  the  excitement  becomes  more  intense,  even  a  single  line 
seems  too  long  for  the  impatience  of  the  actors,  and  half-verse 
is  Hung  in  response  to  half-verse,  with  the  same  uniformity. 
In  addition  to  the  'stichomythia'  there  are  many  examples  in 
Greek  tragedy  of  debates  in  which  couplet  corresponds  to 
couplet  throughout  a  regular  sequence  of  questions  and  replies  *. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  striking  effect  is  produced  by  the  systematic 
alternation  of  couplets  and  single  verses.  In  the  Prometheus, 
when  the  giant  Force  is  exulting  in  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  and  urging  the  reluctant  Hephaestus  to  the  work, 
his  two  line  speeches  are  answered  in  each  case  by  a  single 
line  on  the  part  of  Hephaestus ;  and  this  inequality  in  length 
seems  to  intensify  the  contrast  between  the  respective  moods 
of  the  two  speakers*. 

When  we  come  to  speeches  of  greater  size,  the  instances 
of  cc)rresp\-)ndence  ocair  much  less  frequently,  and  are  confined 

viz.  Alt'.  243  AT.,  Troad.  577  IT.,  Aiwlrom-  X**P®«'  dirritrrpo^. 

foo  ff..  l-.l.  1177  ff.     The  followini;  ten  *  E  g.  Aesch.  Eum.  711-730;  5>oph. 

inoiKM'.ic^  arc  anti>tri>phic,  cither  whcilly  Oed.  Tyr.  106-131,  3 JO- 333,  Ant.  53^ 

or  in  part :— Khcs.  Sy4  flf..  Ale.  393  ff.,  547,  Kl.    ^75-89o;    Eur.    Hcl.    1035- 

Suj.j>l.  (/;o  ff..  Troa<l.  v9  ff.,  30S  ff.,  Kl.  10S4,  liacch.  939-962.  Orc>t.  ai7-i54« 

II J   ff..  Phocn.    .',01    lY..  Orest.  960  ff.  Iph.  Aul.  819-854,  Hipp.   1064-1089, 

Ion  S.'  ff.,   Amirom.   1173  ff.      In  the  Troad.  51-6S,  604-628. 

time  of  A ti^^totle  the  aiitistrophic  system  *  Prom.  36-81.     Sophocles  occasioo- 

.<Mri  ins  to  lia\c  Ni  t  n  L;er.i-mlly  abandoned  ally  emplo\'S  the  same  device  in  a  more 

in  the  case  of  sta^c  hiics.  Cp.  Problem.  intricate  manner,  as  in  Phil.  639-650» 

19.  15  To  6'  aifTo  airior  ttai  &oTt  rd  /i^r  where  the  sequence  it  a.  I.  I.  3.  a.  I. 

dvu  atajriji  oitic  dtrrUrrpo^,  rd   8i  rov  I.  3. 


as  a  rule  to  single  pairs,  instead  of  being  protracted  into 
a  series.  Still  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  an  utterance  of 
from  three  to  ten  lines  is  balanced  by  a  response  of  exactly  the 
same  number'.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  long  orations,  when 
they  fall  naturally  into  pairs,  and  are  spoken  in  opposition  one  to 
the  other,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  them  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  in  extent.  Thus  Hecuba  and  Polymestor,  in  the  course 
of  their  debate,  both  make  a  speech  of  fifty-one  lines;  and 
Jason  replies  in  fifty-four  lines  to  the  fifty-five  of  Medea '.  But 
the  Greek  .poets  are  far  from  observing  any  fixed  rule  in  this 
matter,  and  in  many  cases  where  we  should  most  expect  it 
there  is  no  trace  even  of  an  approach  to  conformity.  In  the 
set  debates  between  Agamemnon  and  Teucer,  and  between 
Teucer  and  Menelaus,  at  the  end  of  the  Ajax,  the  respective 
orations  vary  considerably  in  length ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
scene  of  the  Septem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited 
examples  of  symmetrical  arrangement,  out  of  the  seven  pairs  ot 
speeches  only  two  correspond  exactly'. 

The  various  examples  of  antistrophic  dialogue  which  have 
just  been  enumerated  are  often  combined  together  into  a  whole 
scene  of  striking,  though  not  perfect,  regularity.  Instances 
occur  especially  in  those  controversial  disputes  which  begin  in 
argument  and  end  in  invective.  The  debate  commences  with 
a  pair  of  long  speeches,  grave  and  deliberate  in  tone;  then,  as 
the  excitement  rises,  shorter  speeches  follow  in  alternation ; 
these  lead  up  to  the  'stichomythia,'  with  its  rapid  play  of 
line  for  line  and  taunt  for  taunt;  then  finally,  as  the  crisis 
approaches,  the  speakers  become  more  breathless,  and  vent 
their  feelings  in  a  series  of  half-verses,  with  which  the  dispute 


'  E.  g.  Ear.  Ion  401-411  (Ihree  lines). 
HeracUid.  784-791  (Tour),  Iph.  Tiur. 
783-797  Cfi™l.  tyol.  i.S3-J'''9  C='Bl>t), 
i3J-a49  (nine).  El.  SSo-figg  C™). 
Troad.  :)6o-ll83  (lwelve\  Komelimcs 
these  eoircfpoadcnccs  arc  iiUcrUccd,  at 
in  Here.  Fnr.  5S8-609  (7. 4.  7. 4\  Hipp. 
695-7"  17-  '■  ».  7-  '■  7).  Ale  546-567 
CS.  '■  8.  1.  i). 

'  Hec.    113J-IJ37,    Med,   4S£-5:S. 


Cp.  also  Ant.  639  II.  (Crcon  forty-two 
lines,  Haemon  forty-one',  Phoen.  469 
ff.  (Polyneices  Iwcnty-eight.  Etcocles 
twenty-serai),  OeH,  Tjr.  3B0  ff.  tOedi- 
pus  Iwenty-foiit,  Teiresioi  tvfenly-ane\ 
•  Soph.  Aj,  1051  ff, ;  Actch.  Sept. 
375-676  (where  Ihe  lenglb  o(  the 
speeches  is  as  (oUows,  ii-io,  15-15, 
■S-y.  '5->o.  '4-'3.  »9->9.  3 
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is  concluded.  Schemes  of  this  kind  are  especially  frequent 
in  Euripides,  by  whom  they  are  reduced  to  a  regular  system ' ; 
but  they  occur  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  in  the  other 
dramatists. 

There  is  also  another  species  of  antistrophic  arrangement 
which  consists  in  balancing  a  series  of  short  speeches  against 
one  or  two  longer  ones.  This  kind  of  correspondence,  if  carried 
to  any  extent,  would  be  far  beyond  the  perceptive  powers  of  an 
ordinary  spectator;  and  many  examples  which  scholars  have 
brought  to  light  are  no  doubt  casual  coincidences.  But  there 
are  certain  cases  of  a  more  simple  character  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Thus  in  the 
Andromache  the  ten-line  speech  of  Menelaus  is  followed  by 
a  'stichomythia*  of  ten  lines*.  In  the  Medea,  Creon  makes 
a  speech  of  eight  verses,  then  comes  a  '  stichomythia  *  of 
sixteen,  and  then  Medea  concludes  with  eight  verses  of  reply*. 
Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited  \ 

Lastly,  even  in  individual  speeches  it  is  often  possible  to 
detect  traces  of  antistrophic  correspondence.  One  of  the 
clearest  examples  is  the  great  oration  of  Medea,  in  which  she 
unfolds  for  the  first  time  her  plans  of  vengeance.  The  speech 
falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  after  a  preliminary  couplet, 
she  proceeds  to  reveal  her  various  purposes  in  four  stanzas  of 
?\\e  lines  each.  Then  comes  a  pause  and  an  exclamation  of 
doubt.  Then  she  breaks  off  afresh,  with  new  suggestions  and 
designs,  which  are  contained  in  three  stanzas  of  three  lines 
each.  Then  follows  an  outburst  of  furious  indignation,  in 
a  sentence  of  six  lines ;  and  the  speech  concludes  with  another 
series  of  three-line  stanzas,  filled  with  self-exhortations.  The 
arrangement  is  too  systematic  to  be  merely  accidental,  and  has 
a  fine  rhetorical  impressiveness.     The  succession  of  uniform 

^  There  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  I.  i.  i*-3.  a).     In  Hec.  402-437  there 

debate  in  Phoen.  446  ff.  is  first  a  speech  of  twelve  lines,  then  a 

'  Androm.  425-444.  stichomytbia  of  twelve  lines,  then  the 

'  Med.  3i6>347.  dialogue  takes  a  fresh  turn,  and  a  iticho- 

*  Thus  in  Iph.  Taur.  1302-1326  the  mythia  of  six  lines  is  followed  by  a 

passage  of  twcnty-five  lines  is  divided  speech    of  six  lines    (ia«ii3xi»  6x 

into  five  groups  (5*2.  2.  i«5»i.   i.  i«6). 
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periods,  following  one  another  like  stroke  upon  slroke,  reflects 
the  inexorable  fixity  of  her  hatred  ;  while  the  change  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  more  rapid  movement,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech,  correspond  exactly  with  the  sudden  alteration  in  her 
thoughts '. 

Instances  of  a  less  intricate  kind,  where  a  speech  is  simply 
divided  into  two  equal  and  responsive  portions,  are  comparatively 
frequent.  We  may  mention,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  the  speeches 
of  Orestes  in  the  Iphigeneia,  where,  out  of  the  twelve  lines  which 
it  contains,  the  first  six  are  devoted  to  a  protest  against  the 
sacrifice  of  Pylades,  the  remaining  six  to  the  offer  of  himself  as 
the  victim '. 

The  above  examples  show  that  even  in  the  dialogue  of  Greek 
tragedy  the  principle  of  symmetrical  correspondence  prevailed 
to  a  much  wider  extent  than  any  modern  poet  would  care  to 
imitate.  But  the  artistic  sense  of  the  Greeks  prevented  them 
from  pushing  this  principle  to  extremes,  or  from  effacing  the 
beauty  and  spontaneity  of  their  drama  by  mathematical  regularity 
of  form.  The  tragic  dialogue  alternates  gracefully  between 
strictness  and  freedom ;  the  laws  of  exact  symmetry,  though 
oflen  enforced,  are  more  frequently  relaxed,  or  even  entirely 
disregarded :  and  their  occasional  observance,  without  forcing 
itself  unduly  upon  the  attention,  merely  serves  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  general  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion. 

Some  critics,  not  content  with  these  moderate  results,  have 
produced  a  more  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  and  have 
professed  to  discover,  in  the  structure  of  the  ancient  tragedy, 
one  vast  system  of  antistrophic  balance,  which  they  call  the 
'grosse  responsion,'  According  to  this  system  every  part  of 
a  tragedy,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  answers  to  some 
other  part  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale.  Line  corresponds 
to  line,  sentence  to  sentence,  and  speech  to  speech ;  groups  of 
speeches  are  balanced  by  groups  of  speeches,  and  whole  scenes 

'  Med.  364-408.  In  uianj'  other 
speeches,  though  ihe  amngemcnt  is  not 
exactly  lynunetricil,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  repent  stanzas  of  the  same  length, 
e.g.    Ilcraddd.    389-414   (where    the 


.  the  following 

number  of  lints— 4.  5.  5.  3.  4.  5,  5.  5), 

ibid.  500-5.14  (3-  4-  4-  4-  5  i-  3.  S-  a). 

'  Iph.Taur.  fij^-ISoS.  Cp.  Hcracleid. 

530-54*5,  Hcc.  850-863,  4c. 
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by  whole  scenes.  Out  of  this  intricate  series  of  interlacing 
relationships,  and  responsions  within  responsions,  there  slowly 
arises,  to  the  mind  that  is  able  to  grasp  such  complexities, 
a  majestic  structure  of  ordered  and  systematic  harmony. 

The  first  impulse  to  this  kind  of  speculation  was  given  about 
forty  years  ago   by  a  paper  of  Ritschl's  on  the  descriptive 
episode  in  the  Septem  \     Then  Ribbeck  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  in  symmetrical  form  *.     Then  followed 
a  long  scries  of  papers  and  treatises,  in  which  the  tragedies  of 
the  other  dramatists  were  handled  in  the  same  manner".     The 
elaboration  of  these  complicated  schemes  is  founded  mainly  on 
three  principles.     In  the  first  place  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
longer  speeches,  without  exception,  are  divisible  into  stanzas ; 
and  this  division  is  resolutely  carried  out,  oflen  in  defiance  of 
the  sense.     Secondly,  the  passages  written  in  *  stichomythia  * 
are  forced  into  a  series  of  alternate  groups,  with  a  similar 
disregard  for  the  meaning.     Thirdly,  it   is  taken  for  granted 
that  an  aggregate  of  little  speeches  may  be  balanced  by  one  or 
two  speeches  of  greater  length,  even  when  the  respective  groups 
are  separated  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  lines  of  dialogue.     Yet  even 
these  three  principles,  though  used  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
are  found  to  be  insufficient  in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  free  manipulation  of  the  text,  and  by  stretching  out  speeches 
here,  and  cutting  off  verses  there,  that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
the  required  symmetry.      Results  effected  by  means  of  such 
violence  must  obviously  be  of  ver}'  little  value  ;  and  the  futility 
of  the  whole  process   has  been  curiously  demonstrated  in  a 
recent  treatise  bv  Zielinski,  in  which  he  shows  that,  if  the  same 
licence  is  permitted  in  other  cases,  any  ordinary  modern  drama, 
such  as  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  may  be  reduced  to  a  shape  of 
equal  regularity*. 
Another  objection  to  these  vast  schemes  of  correspondence 

*  Jahrbiichcr  fiir  cUssische  Philologie,  CJahrbiichcr  fiir  class.  I'hilol.  vol,  79, 

vol.  77  .1S58  .  p.  761  ff.  p.  721  ff.>;  Oeri,  Diegroibe  Responsioo, 

'  (Jua  At-schylus  arte  in  Prometheo  Berlin,  1880.     For    other  tremtiies  tee 

fahula  diviTbi.1  coroposmrit,  liem*  1859.  SittI,  Griech.  Ltteratnr,  vol.  3,  p.  223. 

'  K.  g.   Weil.    Die    Cilicdemog    det  *  Zieliuiki,  Die  Gliedemng  der  alt- 

dramatiichen  Kedtativs  bci  Aeschyloa  attischcn  Komocdie,  p.  387  ff. 
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is  their  apparent  uselessness.  No  ear  could  appreciate  such 
intricate  connexions,  or  notice  the  relation  between  distant 
passages,  and  scenes  widely  removed  from  one  another.  Even 
when  placed  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  such  combina- 
tions are  difficult  to  follow ;  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
expect  that  they  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  audience, 
whose  minds  were  engrossed  by  the  plot  and  the  characters, 
and  who  had  no  diagram  to  assist  them.  The  authors  of  the 
theory  admit  these  difficulties,  but  evade  them  by  supposing 
that  the  whole  of  each  play  was  accompanied  with  music,  and 
that  the  recurrence  of  the  same  musical  phrases  emphasised  the 
structural  connexions,  and  impressed  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  spectator.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  mere  instru- 
mental accompaniment  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose, 
the  whole  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  that  the  music  in  a  Greek  tragedy  was  restricted 
to  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  performance,  and  that  the  iambic 
dialogue  consisted  of  speech  alone  \ 

The  subject  of  symmetrical  structure  is  closely  related  to 
another  very  intricate  question,  concerning  the  division  of  the 
verses  in  the  choral  odes.  In  Greek  lyrical  poetry  the  first  and 
smallest  combination  of  feet  was  called  a  'colon'  or  clause. 
Larger  combinations,  consisting  of  two  or  more  'cola,'  were 
styled  'periods'  or  verses.  The  'periods'  formed  the  im- 
portant divisions,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  a  distinct 
pause  in  the  rhythm,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  hiatus.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  beauty  of  the  cadence  in  an  ancient  lyrical 
poem  must  have  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  harmonious 
succession  and  combination  of  these  'periods.' 

Unfortunately,  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Attic  dramatists  the 
odes  are  arranged  in  'cola,'  and  the  'periods'  are  undis- 
tinguished. But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  as 
originally  divided,  the  verses  were  of  greater  length*.     Thus 

^  See  on  this  point  the  Attic  Theatre,  schen    Drama    (Sitzungsberichte     der 

p.  241.  Akademie  der  Wissen3cha£ten  zu  Miin* 

'  See    Christ's   article,    Werth    der  chen,  1871,  p.  603  ff.j. 
iiberlicfertcn  Kolometric  in  dcm  griechi- 
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the  Mediccan  manuscript  of  Sophocles  appends  to  each  play 
the  number  of  the  lines  which  it  contains ;  and  the  number  in 
every  case  is  smaller  by  a  third  or  fifth  than  the  actual  number 
of  the  verses  in  the  manuscript.  The  notice  therefore  obviously 
points  back  to  some  older  condition  of  the  dramas,  when  the 
lyrics  were  differently  divided.  Again,  the  Latin  metrical 
writers  occasionally  ascribe  to  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  forms 
of  lyrical  verse  which  are  much  longer  than  any  to  be  found 
in  the  existing  texts  \  Many  corruptions,  also,  have  arisen 
between  successive  'cola,'  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  'cola' were  originally 
written  in  one  line*.  Sometimes,  too,  a  single  verse  of  the 
strophe  appears  as  two  successive  verses  in  the  antistrophe^ 
Hence  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
manuscripts  is  a  modification  of  an  older  system  in  which  the 
lyrics  were  arranged  in  'periods.'  It  is  known,  in  the  case  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  that  a  similar  substitution  of  'cola'  for 
'  periods '  was  introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  and 
especially  by  Aristophanes*;  but  whether  the  manipulation  of 
the  dramatic  lyrics  took  place  about  the  same  time,  or  at  a  later 
date,  is  uncertain. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  arrangement 
of  the  manuscripts  was  followed  in  the  printed  texts.  Since 
that  time  continuous  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  the 
works  of  the  dramatists  and  in  those  of  the  lyric  poets,  to 
discover  the  original  'periods,'  and  restore  the  rhythm  to  its 
ancient  beauty.  The  process  was  first  undertaken  by  BOckh, 
in  his  edition  of  Pindar,  and  by  Hermann,  in  his  editions  of 


*  Victorinus,  3.  3.  4  ;  Photiua,  8.  3. 

*  Thus  in  Acsch.  Agam.  7 1 7  -JBpti^v 
bl  Xiorra  \  trtrtr  9o/io«f  dyaXairrov)  the 
corruption  of  Xiorros  Ipip  into  A/orra 
<7iV(»'ini^ht  easily  arise  when  the  two  coU 
were  written  a^  one  |)crio<l,  and  the 
words  api^earcd  as  AEONTOCININ. 

'  Thus  Eur.  Troad.  316,  3177001^11^ 
Oayurra  \  vnripa  varpiSa  re  «  333  tKtofft 
798*  Uufft  fjLtr'  iiii$€P  voSair.  Alc 
344  ovpoftai  T<  iatai  rc^Xot  Bpof$ai<m^ 


34^,  349  wvft^lktH   re  IKM7CU  I  warpfMif 
*lotX.icov. 

•  Dion.  Hil.,  T>e  Comp.  Verb.  c.  as 
(of  one  of  Pindar*s  odes)  Ku\a  M  /m 
M^cu  A^7eir  o^x  <vf  'Kfiioro^Junp  i)  rwr 
dXXafr  rir  iMrpunliv  hi*K6ci»3^9  rdr  ^Mf, 
<IAA*  oft  ii  ^v9K  ^4M  itai^ir  r^tf  kuyim. 
Ibid,  c  36  (of  an  ode  of  Simonides) 
yiypawrm  M  «ard  luurroAor,  o^x  ^ 
^ hpicrofamfi  4  dXAot  rit  Kar99in^ao^ 
KitKtm,  4AX*  im  6  «f{^  k6ym  dwmr^ 
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the  dramatic  poets.  In  the  case  of  Pindar  the  restoration  has 
been  effected  with  success  and  certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that^ 
as  the  same  form  of  strophe  continually  recurs,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  conclusions  of  the  verses  by  noticing  all  those 
places  where  hiatus  is  permitted.  But  in  the  tragic  poets,  as 
the  same  strophe  is  only  repeated  once,  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
unattainable.  The  editors  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their 
own  individual  taste  and  feeling;  and  the  uncertainty  of  such 
guides  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
different  editions  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  where  the  utmost 
diversity  prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lyrics. 

A  new  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the  choral  odes,  which, 
if  true,  would  go  far  to  solve  the  whole  problem,  has  been  put 
forward  in  recent  years  by  J.  H.  Schmidt,  who  supposes  that, 
in  addition  to  the  correspondence  between  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  each  individual  strophe  contained  within  itself  an 
antistrophic  arrangement  which  he  calls  '  eurhythmy  \'  Some- 
times this  arrangement  was  of  a  simple  kind,  a  verse  or  group 
of  verses  being  exactly  repeated ;  sometimes  it  became  more 
complex,  the  first  verse  of  the  strophe  corresponding  to  the 
last,  the  second  to  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on.  Schmidt  has 
rearranged  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  those  of  the  dramatic  poets, 
in  accordance  with  this  principle;  and  if  his  system  were 
correct,  it  would  restore  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  original 
divisions.  But  though  adopted  by  some  distinguished  scholars, 
it  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  none  of  the  ancient  metrical 
writers  show  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  its  rules*.  The 
fact,  also,  that  Schmidt  has  been  able  to  arrange  the  text  in  this 
antistrophic  order  is  not  in  itself  conclusive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  choral  odes,  like  the  dialogue,  often  approximate  to 
a  symmetrical  structure ;  and  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  long 

^  His  theory  is  explained  at  length  in  to  the  Rhythmic    and   Metric  of  the 

the  four  volumes  of  his   Kunstformen  Classical  Languages,  London,  1879). 
dor  griechischcn  Puesic,  Leipzig,  1S68-  '  See  the  discassion  of  the  qucttioo 

1S72  :  and  in  a  summarised  form  in  his  in  Smithes   Dictionary   of   Antiquities, 

I^itiaden  in  der  Rhythmik  und  Mctrik  vol.  ii.  p.  564;  and  in  Christ's  article  oq 

dor  clashischen  Sprachcn,  Leipzig,  1S69  Kolometiie,  quoted  on  p.  386,  note  a. 
(translated  by  Prof.  ^Vhite,  Introduction 
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syllabic,  which  might  occasionally  be  the  equivalent  of  from 
three  to  five  shorts,  facilitates  the  manipulation  of  the  metre. 
Nor,  again,  does  it  appear  by  any  means  certain  that  these 
various  correspondences,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most 
intricate  character,  would  have  been  perceived  or  appreciated 
by  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  even  though  their  recurrence 
was  accentuated  by  a  musical  accompaniment  and  by  the 
movements  of  the  dancers.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it 
is  perhaps  unsafe  to  regard  'eurhythmy'  as  an  infallible  guide 
in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  metres,  or  to  assume  that  the 
question  of  the  periodic  divisions  in  the  choral  odes  has  as  yet 
been  finally  settled. 

§  10.  The  Safyric  Drama. 

The  origin  of  the  satyric  drama  as  a  distinct  species  of  art  was 
explained  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  tragedy,  and 
its  leading  characteristics  were  there  briefly  described '.  Only 
a  single  specimen  now  survives.  But  the  type  of  composition 
is  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  so  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
ancient  manners,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  collect  together 
in  the  present  section  some  further  information  concerning  its 
general  style  and  structure. 

The  purpose  of  the  satyric  play  was  to  combine  in  a  single 
performance  the  dignity  of  tragedy  and  the  boisterous  licence  of 
the  primitive  dithyramb.  The  characters  were  accordingly  divided 
into  two  sets,  corresponding  to  this  diiference  of  qualities.  The 
sportive  element  was  represented,  in  the  orchestra,  by  the 
chorus  of  satyrs,  who  formed  an  essential  part  of  every  satyric 
composition,  and  gave  their  name. to  the  species*.  On  the  stage, 
again,  it  was  represented  by  the  old  Silenus,  the  drunken  follower 
of  Dionysus ' ;  and  by  various  other  mythological  beings  of 

^  See  p.  40.  inscripcioiis  (e.  g.  Coip.  Int.  Gr.  15S4 

'  The  importance  of  the  chonis  of     voufn^  aurip&m  'AfKykt).    In  Honoe*! 


satyrs  is  ihovm  by  the  fact  that  the  dcscriptioQ  uf  the  satyric  diama  (An 

satyric  play  was  regularly  called  tfirn^.  Poet.  2io-ty>)   the   piescnce   of  the 

as  well  as  ipd/ta  aarvpue^  (e.  g.  Saidas  Satyri  or  Fauni  is  assumed  thro«|^oiit 

V.  nparirar    v^arfot  iypoffft    mtr^pam.  '  Pollux^  4.  Il8.     Hoiaoe,  ibid.  S39. 


Argum.   Eur.  Med.  Btptffrat  cmripot).     Silenas  is  a  prioctpal  character  io  the 
Zarvpoc  is  the  form  commonly  used  in     Cyclops  of  Eoripidei.  . 
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a  not  very  serious  type,  from  the  jovial  Hercules,  and  the  crafty 
Autolycus,  to  the  niaitned  and  long-suffering  Hephaestus'.  The 
grave  and  serious  element  was  supphed  by  the  presence  of  heroic 
characters,  borrowed  from  the  tragic  stage,  who  were  exf)ected 
to  mix  freely  with  their  disreputable  neighbours,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings,  without  compromising 
their  dignity'.  In  this  rather  difficult  proceeding  they  were 
not  always  equally  successful,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have 
descended  to  the  level  of  their  associates,  as  in  certain  plays 
of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  in  which  Odysseus  and  the  other 
Greek  chieftains  were  introduced  upon  the  stage  in  a  state  of 
riotous  drunkenness,  and  pelted  one  another  with  various 
missiles'-  But  in  most  cases,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  example 
of  the  Cyclops,  as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  Horace,  the 
traditional  respect  for  the  reputation  of  the  old  mythical  heroes 
was  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  degradation  at  the  hands 
of  the  poet'.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling  the  satyric 
drama,  as  generally  conceived  and  written,  was  not  a  mere 
parody  or  the  heroic  legends,  but  a  peculiar  combination  of 
impudence  and  indecency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dignity  and 
courteousness  on  the  other;  and  even  in  its  more  sportive 
and  lascivious  portions  it  seems  to  have  frequently  retained 
a  certain  flavour  of  pastoral  romance  and  idyllic  simplicity, 
which  discriminated  it  from  the  more  everyday  tone  of  the 
comic  stage  *. 


'  Cp.  the  "H^ffTOi  aatupiitit  of 
Achaeus,  the  AiriiAi/Kot  oartfinnii  of 
Euripiiles,  and  the  'H^xuA^c  aarvprnit 
□f  Sophocles  and  Aslyilaniai  (NaBck, 
Trag.  Grace.  Fiflg.  p.  <)(>%  ff.). 


'    tlOTHI 


,  ArsPoel.  225-J30. 


'  AthtD.  p-  17  Afff^*"^**^  T'"^'' ^^/"""^ 
■OD  unpaid  luHmrrat  tovi  "EXAijrnt,  lire 
Hat  rdi  dfiiSat  dAA^Aoit  wipiKara-fviyai 
..  .mX  So-toxX^i  il  ty  'A:^<uivv  Xiw- 
hiny.  Cp.  the  fiagmenti  ui  Nsuck, 
ibid.,  pp.  58  and  ifii. 

'  Horace,  ibid. 115  (T.'itacammeDdaie 
dicaces  |  convenict  sa.tyrM,  ita  vertere 
■eria  Indo,  [  ne  qoicnnqDe  dens,  qniciui- 


qne  adhibeliitur  herm  |  .  ,  .  migret  in 
obscnias  hnmiti  sennone  labcraas  [  .  . . 
effatire  \evea  indigna  Tragoedia  versut  I 
,  .  .  inteieril  salyris  pautum  pndibunda 
piolerviB.'  Onlhetreaimentoftticchatac- 
lerof  Udysseus  in  the  Cyclops  lee  p.  317. 
*  Ibid.  136  ff.  'silrisdcdncti  caveuit 
me  iudice  Fnuni  |  ne  velut  iaiiati  triviis 

ac  paene  forensei  | immunda  crepenl 

Ignomiaiosaijne  dicta  .  .  .  nee  aic  enilar 
tragico  differrc  colori  |  nt  nihil  intenit 
Davume  loqaatur  et  aodai  |  Pythjaa... 
an  custos  famulasque  dei  Silenus 
aluomi.' 
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The  form  resembled  in  the  main  that  of  tragedy,  but  the 
metres  were  freer  and  more  irregular  \  Lyrical  anapaests  took 
the  place  of  the  regular  systems  in  the  entrance  songs  of  the 
chorus  ^  The  iambic  formed  a  sort  of  comp^misCi  in  its 
structural  character,  between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  mode 
of  versification,  admitting  trisyllabic  feet  with  comparative  fre- 
quency, but  using  this  liberty  in  a  more  sparing  manner  than  it 
was  used  by  comedy.  There  was  a  distinction,  however,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  iambic,  between  the  lines  spoken 
by  the  heroes,  and  those  assigned  to  their  lively  associates.  In 
fact,  the  language  of  the  heroic  characters  seems  to  have  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  tragedy;  and  it  was  only  in  the  less  digni« 
fied  portions  of  the  play  that  metrical  licence  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent'.  As  for  the  dances  which  accompanied  the  lyrical 
odes,  they  were  of  a  brisk  and  lascivious  character,  and  their 
general  style  may  be  readily  conceived  from  the  numerous  repre* 
sentations,  on  vases  and  elsewhere,  of  groups  of  dancing  satyrs\ 

The  subjects  of  the  older  satyric  drama  were  no  doubt  taken 
mainly  from  the  legends  about  Dionysus,  the  patron  of  the 
satyrs,  and  dealt  especially  with  the  introduction  of  wine 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  strange  effects  of 
the  new  gift  upon  inexperienced  drinkers.  Such  appears  to 
have  been   the  plot  of  the  Lycurgus  of  Aeschylus,  and  the 


^  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
Cyclopi  is  much  like  that  of  an  ordinaiy 
tragedy. 

'  Cyclops,  41  fif.  Cp.  Victoriniu,  a* 
II.  7. 

'  The  difference  is  seen  Tery  dearly 
in  the  use  of  the  anapaest,  which  was 
admitted  by  the  satyric  drama,  as  well 
as  comedy,  into  any  of  the  first  five  icet^ 
while  in  tragedy  it  was  confined  to  the 
first  alone,  except  in  the  case  of  proper 
names.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Cyclops, 
we  find  eighteen  instances  of  this  licence 
(anapaests  in  feet  other  than  the  first) ; 
bnt  in  every  case  the  licence  is  confined 
to  verses  spoken  by  characters  of  the 
'  satyric'  type  (Polyphemns,  Silenos,  and 
the  chorus),  and  there  is  not  a  single 


example  of  its  oocanence  in  the  q)eecliei 
assigned  to  OdysseuL  The  instaoeet 
are  to  be  found  in  lines  154  (4th  foot)^ 
33s  (4th),  334  (3id),  141  (5th),  s6o 
(and),  aja  (and),  374  (5th),  334  (and), 
558  (4th),  56a  (and),  566  (4th),  58a 
(and  and  5th),  588  (and),  637  (5th),  646 
(5th),  647  (Md),  684  (and). 

•  PoUox,  4.  99  489  M  VXV^M"  •  •  • 
wumnt  9ar}ffuHi.  Fhilostmt  Imag.  i.  aa 

l^tS^rm,    Dion}s.  Antiq.  Rom.  7.  s 

iXA^runlr  «l8ofo^o6rrft  #fnmr  .  •  • 

OVT0C  KOTwMtftfTvtf  TS  MH  9tKMfMfltSlff9 

Tot  ^wotmmt  MF^tfSif,  In  vw  ^/lAMt§>nftL 

/tcTo^^^orrtf.  The  dipwtg  b  mentioned 
by  Enripides  in  the  Cydopa^  37  ft 
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Dionysiacus  of  Sophocles'.  But  in  time  the  circle  of  subjects 
was  extended,  and  any  fable  admitted,  if  capable  of  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  treatment.  As  for  the  presence  of  the  satyrs  at  these 
various  occurrences,  it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  a  fiction 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

One  very  favourite  source  of  amusement  was  provided  by  the 
quaint  legends  about  the  prehistoric  age,  such  as  the  theft  of 
fire  by  Prometheus,  the  dangerous  charms  of  Pandora,  or  the 
folly  of  the  men  who,  after  receiving  the  gift  of  immortality  from 
Zeus,  carried  it  home  on  a  donkey,  and  then  allowed  the  latter 
to  exchange  it  for  a  drink  of  water'.  Stones  of  giants  and 
monsters,  like  Antaeus  and  Busiris,  or  of  thieves  and  robbers, 
like  Autolycus  and  Sciron,  also  supplied  material".  The  more 
fanciful  and  marvellous  side  of  mythology  would  likewise 
naturally  adapt  itself  to  satyric  treatment,  lo  with  the  cow's 
horns,  and  her  gaoler,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  play  by  Sophocles ' ;  and  a  scene  from  this,  or  fTX>m 
some  similar  composition,  is  depicted  on  one  of  the  ancient 
vases,  and  represents  Argus  asleep  on  the  ground,  and  Hermes 
striving  to  kill  him,  but  hindered  by  satyrs,  while  lo  sits  watch- 
ing on  a  rock\  Perseus  returning  from  his  wanderings,  and 
terrifying  the  satyrs  with  the  aspect  of  the  Goi^on's  head,  is 

I  Frag.   Acsch.  134  (Naoclt).  Anecd.      wfftjo.is  oii  7.]. 
Itekk.  p.  385  itoJ  So^onX^t  in  i^  Aiorv- 
auu^  aarBjHitf  M  oikiv  mpSiroy  711100- 

wot'  iXUTDC  £St  rfifon  inBrn  dn'aj  ; '  The 
Hephaestiii  of  Acbaens  also  seeing  Xa 
have  dealt  with  ■  DionyiiBC  subject 
(Hephaeitiia  enraged  agunsl  Hera,  and 
subscqaently  mollified  by  Diotiyaiu  wilb 
&  pccsent  o(  wine].  Cp,  Nauck,  Trag. 
Graec.  Ftag.  p.  750. 

'  Cp.  tlie  npofiTfiriit  nvfuraitft  of  Aes- 
dtylui,  and  the  lianiiifa  aiiil  Krufai  of 
Sophocles  (Nautk,  pp.  68,  209,  137). 
The  n^/dT^tif  depleted,  among  other 
things,  the  astooishmenl  whicli  the  new 
dlscovety  of  fire  caused  nmoQg  the 
utyrs,  one  of  whom  tried  lo  kiss  the 
flames,  lot  was  warned  by  Prometheus  der 
of  iLe  comequenccx  (t^7«i  fimur  ipa 


was  written   both   bf 

Ariilias  and  by  Pbrynicbus,  A  Boiaifa, 
an  Abrikvitoi,  and  a  "Sulpair  occur  amonf 
the  salj-ric  plays  of  Euripides.  To  the 
same  class  alio  belong  the  Xi'avfoc  of 
Kutipides,  the  'A^B«<n  of  Sophoclet, 
the  Ktpiniir  of  Aeschylus,  and  ihe 
KvHkarl-  of  Arisliis  (see  Nauck,  p. 
963  fr.'i.  ThU  latter  play  dealt  wftlj 
Ihe  same  story  as  llie  Cyclops  of  Enii- 
pldes,  and  contained  a  teinaik  b)r  Polj- 
pherrius  on  the  folly  of  dilntuiE  wine 
{AniiXtaat  r&v  otror  twixiat  Sltejp)  which ' 
pasted  into  a  proverb  (Nauck,  p.  7*7). 

'  Thc'iMX"  CNandc  p.  188). 

'  The  painting  is  described  b;  O.  ^dLn 

in  Detictite  der  sachsischen  GeselUchaft 

'iSKnschafteii,  1847,  p.  J96. 
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another  episode  which  occurs  not  infrequently  in  paintings  taken 
from  the  satyric  drama  \ 

The  more  ordinary  kinds  of  legend  might  also  be  treated  in 
a  satyric  vein,  especially  tales  of  love  and  wedlock.  The  rescue 
of  Amymone  from  the  clutches  of  the  savage  by  her  lover 
Poseidon  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  as  also  the  marriage  of 
Helen,  and  the  eifect  of  her  beauty  upon  the  impressionable 
satyrs'.  Sometimes  even  serious  and  tragic  myths  were 
distorted  into  burlesque.  The  legends  of  Alcmaeon  and  Am- 
phiaraus  suffered  this  transformation';  and  in  the  Theban 
tetralogy  of  Aeschylus  the  visitation  of  the  Sphinx,  which  had 
caused  all  thb  horrors  of  the  three  tragedies,  became  a  subject 
for  humour  in  the  concluding  satyric  play  \  Possibly  this  com* 
position  supplied  the  motive  for  an  ancient  vase-painting,  which 
represents  the  Sphinx  as  reclining  on  a  rock,  while  Silenus, 
standing  close  by,  makes  drunken  love  to  her,  and  endeavours 
to  win  her  affections  with  the  present  of  a  bird*. 

But  the  adventures  of  Hercules  were  far  the  most  popular  of 
all  subjects  for  satyric  drama.  Hercules  himself,  with  his  hearty 
and  genial  temper,  exactly  suited  the  tone  of  the  performance ; 
and  his  strange  combats  and  distant  wanderings  in  every 
region  of  the  earth  harmonised  with  the  rude  surroundings 
of  the  satyric  scenery.  Hence  numerous  plays  were  based  on 
the  successive  events  in  his  career,  such  as  his  subjection  to  the 
caprice  of  Omphale,  his  descent  to  Hades  in  pursuit  of  Cerberus^ 
and  his  residence  with  the  tyrant  Eurystheus*.  In  one  of  the 
most  popular  satyric  plays  of  Euripides  he  was  represented 
as  the  slave  of  a  certain  Syleus,  whose  house  he  proceeded  to 


'  See  O.  Jihn,  Satyrn  and  Sttjrdraiiia 
an  Vasen  (Philologns,  vol.  37,  taf.  i.  a 
and  3\ 

'  Sach  were  the  subject!  of  the  'A/nr- 
AMtfvi;  of  Aeschylni,  and  the  'VXhnfi 
yafiot  of  Sophocles  ,Naack,  pp.  6  and 
172).  Cp.  the  'AxtAA^  l^a^rol  of 
Sophocles. 

*  An  'AXMfUmif  was  written  by 
Achacus,  and  an  'A^j^^nm  by  Sopho- 
cles- both  satyric  plajps.    Cp.  alto  the 


'AM#Mt  of  Xenocld.  and  the  TiUfot 
of  Sopbodet  (Nanek,  p.  963  IT). 

^  Aigmn.  Acsdi.  Sept  Mm  Kai^ 
OlUwvMt,  *Mmr^  M  e^fimt,  llftyyi  9979- 

•  Jahn,  Berichte  der  sidit.  GeselL 
der  Wi«eniichaften.  1847,  p.  S94. 

•  Cp.  the  "O^if^f  of  Achaen  and  of 
loo,  the  'Bfmtk^  M  Tmvif^  6i  Sopho* 
del,  and  the  B&^M#t^  of  Ewipidet. 
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turn  upside  down,  terrifying  the  ser\'ants,  drinking  all  the  best 
wine,  and  meeting  his  master's  threats  with  a  cheerful  smile'. 
In  numerous  vase-paintings,  suggested  no  doubt  by  satyric  plays, 
he  figures  as  the  butt  and  victim  of  the  mischievous  satyrs.  In 
one  he  is  asleep,  and  they  are  stealing  his  weapons.  In  another 
he  is  holding  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders,  to  relieve  Atlas; 
and  while  he  is  thus  occupied,  they  abscond  with  his  property 
before  his  very  eyes.  In  a  third,  while  one  of  the  satyrs  has 
run  away  with  his  mistress,  and  he  is  hurrying  in  pursuit, 
another  satyr  takes  the  opportunity  to  drink  up  his  wine*. 
These  and  similar  scenes  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  humours  of 
the  old  satyric  drama,  with  the  roguish  impudence  of  its  chorus, 
and  the  bluff  simplicity  of  its  favourite  character,  Hercules. 

In  the  theatrical  performances  of  the  fifth  century  these  satyric 
plays  held  an  important  place,  one  of  them  being  exhibited  each 
day  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedies.  Though  they  owed 
their  position  largely  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  also  not  without  use  as  a  relief  to  the  tension  of  the 
previous  spectacles,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  transition  to  the 
pleasures  which  tenninated  each  day  of  the  festival,  dismissing 
the  audience  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  like  the  farce  which 
used  to  follow  the  tragedy  on  the  English  stage.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  their  popularity  began  to  decline,  and  a  single 
specimen  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  was  consi- 
dered sufficient'.  Later  on,  though  still  retained  in  various 
musical  festivals  throughout  Greece',  they  seem  to  have  lost 


'  Cp.  the  fragments  of  the  SvKtit  in 
Nauck,  p.  575  S. 

*  Cp.  Hallisches  Winckclmumspra- 
gtStDID,  1884,  laf.  3  :  PhilologDE,  vol. 
17,  Isf.  ii.  t-4 ;  Berichte  der  lachs, 
GescU.  der  WisBciucbaflen,  1847,  pp. 
193  and  J  94, 

'  See  the  Altit  Theatre,  p.  18. 

*  Inscrijitjons  show  thai  tbcy  con- 
tinut-d  to  form  a  pan  of  moil  dramatic 
enierUiinmeQli  down  lo  a  very  late  date. 
They  are  known  lo  have  bceo  regnUrly 
perforae>l,  during  the  second  and  Gnt 
ccnturiei  B.C.,  at  the  following  place*: — 


Orchoracnus  (Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  tjSfl), 
Tanagta  (Bulletin  de  Corrcipondance 
Hellcniqiic,  ii.  p.  590,  no.  i>),  Acrae- 
phise  (Kcil,  In  scrip,  Bocot.  p.  60I, 
Oropns  (KaugaM,  Autiqnil^  Hellea., 
vol.  I,  no.  96s),  Apbrodisias  (Corp. 
Ins.  Gr.  37iS<,  Migneiii  (Milthcil,  ' 
dentscbcQ  Hichaeoiog.  Inuiints,  Ath«> 
nische  Ablheiliing,  vol.  19,  p.  96), 
Rhodes  (Hennes,  13,  p.  173),  Alex- 
andria (Kulgentim,  Mytholoeicon,  i. 
p.  6ogl,>^d  Teot  iLellaijAsie  Muieiitc, 
noa.  gi  and  91).  Al  Thespiae  the 
iccordt  of  tbeit  perfoimance  extend  u 


^    I 

th«.       I 
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their  charm  for  educated  readers ;  and  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, in  their  works  on  the  tragic  writers,  treated  them  with 
comparative  indifference  \  As  composed  at  this  period,  they 
appear  to  have  often  deviated  from  their  original  character. 
The  Agen,  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Alexander,  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  political  satire;  and  the  Menedemus  of  Lycophron 
consisted  of  personal  criticisms  *.  Both  these  plays,  therefore, 
must  have  had  more  in  common  with  the  Old  and  Middle 
Comedy  than  with  the  primitive  satyric  drama.  And  though 
Sositheus,  an  Alexandrian  poet  of  the  third  century,  tried  to 
restore  the  ancient  type,  and  is  praised  for  the  attempt  in  the 
Anthology,  his  efforts  are  not  likely  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful \  Among  the  Romans  the  satyric  plays  were  seldom 
imitated,  their  place  being  taken  by  farces  of  native  growth,  such 
as  the  Atellanae  *• 


§  II.    The  Titles  of  Greek  Tragedies. 

The  titles  used  by  the  ancient  tragic  poets  in  the  designation 
of  their  plays  are  distinguished,  no  less  than  the  plays  them- 
selves, by  their  simplicity  and  general  uniformity  of  type*. 
A  fanciful  and  picturesque  style  of  nomenclature,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Elizabethans,  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Hellenic  taste ;  and  the  one  or  two  curious  names  which  are 
found  to  occur,  such  as  Agathon's  Flower  and  Ion's  Great 
Drama,  if  not  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  copyist,  appear  to  be 
mere  isolated   instances  of  eccentricity*.     Titles,  also,  which 


late  as  the  first  century  A.D.  (Corp. 
Ins.  (Ir.  1585.  Archives  des  Missions 
Scicntif.  1867,  p.  523). 

^  Cp.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1155 
'Api(TTapxoi  /ra2  'AwoXXuvios  rpiKoylaM 
(instead  of  TiTpaXoylca^)  \4yovct,  X^P^^ 
Twv  aaTvpiKOfv. 

'  Sec  the  fragments  and  references  in 
Nauck,  Trajj.  Grace.  Frag.  pp.  810  and 
817. 

'  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  707. 

*  Cp.  Diomtdes,  p.  4^.  a  '  Atellanae 
argumentis  dictisque  iocularibm  similes 


satyricis  fabnlis  graecis  . . .  satyrica  est 
apud  graecos  fabnla.'  See  also  Ribbeck's 
Romische  Tragodie,  p.  633. 

^  The  whole  question  of  the  naming 
of  Greek  tragedies  is  treated  at  length 
by  Hippenstiel,  De  Graecomm  Tragi- 
corum  Principum  Fabnlamm  Nomi- 
nibus,  Marpurg,  1887. 

*  The  "Avtfor  of  Agathon  is  only 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Poet,  c  9),  and 
Bergk  proi)oses  to  read  'AwBtik,  lon'i 
M^To  ApafM  is  quoted  by  several  gram* 
marians  (Nauck,  p.  934). 
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describe  the  subject  of  the  play,  like  the  Capture  of  Miletus, 
and  the  Contest  for  the  Arms,  are  scarcely  more  frequent ;  and 
only  sixteen  examples  (many  of  them  very  doubtful)  have  been 
recorded'-  Designations  of  this  kind,  though  useful  in  modem 
times,  were  not  so  much  required  in  the  case  of  dramas  whose 
plots  were  all  taken  from  well-known  popular  legends.  For 
such  compositions  the  briefest  distinguishing  mark  would  be 
sufficient.  Hence  we  find  that  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
titles  of  Greek  tragedies  which  are  still  preserved,  all  but  about 
twenty  fall  into  two  classes — those  which  are  called  after  the 
chorus,  and  those  which  are  called  after  the  leading  personage. 

Names  derived  from  the  chorus  are  of  three  kinds,  and  refer, 
either  to  its  nationality,  as  in  the  Persians,  or  to  its  condition 
of  life,  as  in  the  Bacchantes,  or  to  its  action  during  the  play,  as 
in  the  Suppliants  and  the  Root-gatherers'.  This  mode  of 
appellation  was  naturally  most  prevalent  during  the  palmy  days 
of  the  chorus,  and  is  adopted  in  nearly  half  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  But  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  it  becomes  more 
and  more  rare,  and  among  the  subsequent  poets  almost  dis- 
appears. Its  employment  is  generally  reserved,  in  the  later 
drama,  for  plays  where  no  single  character  predominates 
over  the  rest,  such  as  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
Phoenissae  and  Troades  of  Euripides. 

But  by  far  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  title  is  that  which 
consists  merely  of  the  name  of  the  chief  personage ;  and  the 
simple  structure  and  concentrated  interest  of  Greek  tragedy 
justified  the  adoption  of  this  practice.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  person  of  highest  rank, 


'  The  follovflng  elei'm  seem  fiitlj 
ccilain  :^'0»Acw  Kplait'EJtrafiot  Avrpa, 
'AxoihV  XvAAo^'K,  'Ekit^t  ' AtoxTJjfTis. 
'EXioTp  riiat,'EpiS.'r0pis,  Slwipa,  'tkUii 
nipms,  'AflAn,  fvxoimaia  (sec  Nauck^ 
p.  963).  The  five  others  are  endi  of 
Ibem  oiily  mentioned  once,  and  their 
aulbcnticity  U  far  more  duubtful.  The 
K^Vir  U  cited  in  Anced.  Oxon.  3,  p. 
195.  The  'ASAa  IlfAIov  IS  one  of  the 
playi  ascribed   to  Thespis  by  Suidu. 


On  the  supposed  MiAiJTi-u  'AAsirii  of 
l>hiyiiii:hns,  see  p.  44,  note  1.  The 
'AvuirADut  and  the  IIrai}{(Ja  occur  in 
a  list  of  plays  Hid  by  Atislolle  (Poet, 
c.  34)  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Little  llisd;  bat  Ibe  wordaaiepiatiably 
not  Dnmes  of  tiagedies,  but  dcsciiptions 
of  thiise  episode!  in  the  Little  Iliad  an 
which  tcBgedlci  bad  been  founded. 
'  Uifaai,  Bdirxa',  'lititiitl.'PiioTiitei. 
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and  not  the  person  of  most  importance  in  the  action,  gives  the 
designation  to  the  play ;  and  in  some  cases  the  name  refers  to 
a  group  of  people,  such  as  the  Heracleidae  and  the  Epigoni, 
when  their  fortunes  are  the  subject  of  the  plot^  The  Seven 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  is  somewhat  exceptional,  the  title 
in  this  case  being  taken  from  the  band  of  invading  heroes,  who, 
though  they  cause  the  catastrophe,  never  actually  appear  upon 
the  stage.  But  the  phrase  '  Seven  against  Thebes,*  which  was 
also  used  by  Corinna,  the  Boeotian  poetess  of  the  fifth  century, 
to  designate  one  of  her  odes,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
conventional  term  in  connexion  with  this  particular  legend'; 
and  its  application  to  the  play  of  Aeschylus  is  not  unjustified, 
since  the  elaborate  description  of  the  Argive  chieftains  and 
their  opponents  forms  the  central  incident  of  the  tragedy. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  these  various  titles,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
poets  themselves,  and  are  as  old  as  the  plays  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  names  would  be  required  from 
the  very  first  for  the  purpose  of  public  announcements  at  the 
festival.  Moreover,  records  of  the  different  contests,  and  of 
the  particular  dramas  which  were  produced  at  each  of  them, 
appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  public  archives  from  a  very 
early  date,  and  to  have  supplied  the  information  concerning  the 
chronology  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  was  afterwards  collected 
and  published  in  the  didascaliae,  or  inscribed  on  monuments  of 
stone  \  Two,  also,  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  are  cited  by 
Aristophanes   under  the   titles  which   they  still   bear — a  fact 


*  Cp.  also  the  *AA<a8a<  and  'Avny- 
vopilai  of  Sophocles,  and  the  ll*\ia7kt 
and  Irj^itv'ihau  of  Euripides  (Nauck, 
pp.  146,  160.  551,  589). 

-  Ik:rgk,  Poetae  Lyiici  Graeci,  p. 
1207. 

'  On  the  subjejt  of  the  didascaliae 
(first  collected  by  Aristotle),  and  the 
inscriptions  recording  dramatic  contests, 
see  the  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  59-64.  It  is 
difficult  to  sec  from  what  source  the 
inforninlion    contained    in    these   com- 


pilations could  have  been  procured, 
unless  from  official  records  and  docu« 
ments.  The  choregic  monuments  would 
be  of  little  use,  since  they  were  only 
erected  by  the  victors  in  the  contests, 
and  were  of  the  briefest  character, 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  plays  per- 
formed. But  the  didascaliae  and  the 
dramatic  inscriptions  enter  into  minute 
details,  giving  the  names  and  plays  of 
all  the  competitors. 
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which  proves  that  the  origin  of  these  titles  was  at  any  rate  not 

later  than  the  fifth  century'. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  individual  dramas  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  discussing,  special  appellations  were  some- 
times given  to  tetralogies,  or  groups  of  plays,  composed  in  the 
Aeschylean  fashion  upon  a  single  subject.  Five  examples  have 
been  collected  from  ancient  notices,  the  most  important  being 
the  Orcsteia  of  Aeschylus^.  Whether  these  more  compre- 
hensive designations  should  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source 
as  the  ordinary  titles  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  doubtful, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,  and  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  official  usage'. 

In  their  choice  of  names  the  old  Greek  dramatists  were 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  risk  of  confusion,  and  paid  even  less 
attention  ihan  the  Elizabethan  poets  to  the  convenience  of  the 
literary  historian.  Such  considerations  hardly  make  themselves 
fell  during  the  youthful  and  creative  periods  of  literature,  when 
authors  are  more  occupied  with  the  production  of  new  ideas 
than  witli  the  record  of  past  achievements.  An  Attic  poet,  if 
he  treated  the  same  subject  as  one  of  his  predecessors,  adopted 
the  same  title  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  each  of  the  three  great  dramatists  had  left  behind 


'  Aristoph.  RiLD.  lOlT  ipa/ia  itoi4'"" 
'Aptiui  liiuT&r  .  .  .  TDLT  'Err*  ini  (^0aE, 
ibid.  loiifiniMfraOipaatiitTATovTo. 
Dr.  Verrall  (InlroJ action  lo  Seplem, 
p.  xxxiii)  conlentii  ihal  Ibe  litlc  'E*id 
Jiri  eiSflai,  thouEli  exisiing  in  the  lime 
of  Aristophanes,  cannot  bave  been  due 
to  Aesthylns  himself,  since  in  the 
Aeschylean  play  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants are  never  called  »4^ai  or 
BriBaioi,  but  always  KaSfiou  riijs.  Kat- 
luiw,  &C.  He  tappoKs  that  the  story 
told  by  Aescbylas  is  an  old  '  Cndmean ' 
tradition,  moic  ancient  Ihan  the  advent 
of  ihe '  Theboni." 

'  Schol.  AriMoph.  Kan.  1114.  The 
other  fonr  are  the  Amdi'pvio  of  Aes- 
diylui  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  135)1 
the      \vlnip^^,a     of     Polyphradmon 


(Atgum.  Acich,  Theb.),  Ihe  narSuwd 
of  I'hiloeles  (Schol.  Arisloph.  At,  181). 
and  the  Oliiwiitia  of  MelelUJ  (Schol. 
Plat.  p.  893  A). 

'  Arislophanes  mentions  by  name  (he 
'OpJrjT(.a(Riin.  ira4  T^i-  if  'O/xtrrdBi 
>.iyt)  and  the  tiVKoiiritia  1,  Thesm.  135 
in  T^r  hvKaiifytiat  tpieBai  BoiKofiaij. 
The  terms  were  used  in  the  Didascaliae, 
and  were  thcTefore  presumB.hly  to  be 
found  in  the  official  records.  Cp.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Kan.  1 114  Ttrpa^oilar  ^pown 
T^  'OpiaTiiar  at  AiSairiroAlai,  'Ayaftifi- 
riM,  Xoiitpupiii!,  Eliiifritas.  Tlfianiii 
aarvpiitiy.  Id.  Av.  2S1  rf  nav&orfSt 
TiT/mAoTij  1^  Jta!  'A/xaTOTiXijt  tr  raft 
AihaKaXiai!  ii-a-y/»^n.  Schol.  Plat. 
Sgi  Axali  WiKtiiot  OltmiSiiaw  leaf^nr, 
it  'ApiaTeTiktii  ^liaaiiaXSius. 
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him  a  series  of  plajrs  indistinguishable  by  any  outward  mark 
from  those  of  his  rivals;  each  of  them  had  composed  his 
Oedipus  and  his  Philoctetes,  his  Telephus,  Ixion,  Palamedes, 
and  Iphigeneia'.  Even  dramas  by  the  same  author  often  bore 
names  which  were  almost  identical,  like  the  Philoctetes  and  the 
Philoctetes  in  Troy  of  Sophocles'.  But  the  danger  of  con* 
fusion  became  far  more  pressing,  when  a  poet  adopted  a 
previously  existing  title  to  a  new  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Supplices  and  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides— two  plays  which, 
though  differing  totally  in  contents  from  the  respective  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  and  Phrynichus,  were  nevertheless  denoted  by 
the  same  appellation '• 

The  ancient  critics  were  not  unaware  of  the  awkwardness 
caused  by  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  in  order  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  to  more  effectually  distinguish  one  play  from  another,  they 
had  recourse  to  various  devices.  Sometimes  they  appended  an 
alternative  title,  such  as  'Atreus  or  the  Mycaenaeans,'  'the 
Phrygians  or  Hector's  Ransom  ^'  These  double  designations^ 
it  is  evident,  originated  mainly  with  the  grammarians,  and 
seldom  with  the  poets  themselves,  since  they  never  occur  in  the 
didascaliae,  or  copies  of  official  lists^  and  are  never  imitated 
by  the  Roman  tragic  poets.  But  though  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination,  they  were  not  without  certain  dis- 
advantages of  their  own ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  led  in 
course  of  time  to  a  new  and  unexpected  kind  of  confusion. 
The  ancient  writers  fell  into  the  habit  of  citing  plays  by  only 
one  of  their  two  titles.  For  example^  though  the  Plyntriae  and 
Nausicaa  of  Sophocles  are  known  from  their  contents  to  have 


*  Nauck^Tng.  GnccFrag.  p.963fr. 
In  later  timet  the  nmnber  of  pUjs  with 
the  same  name  was  mnch  incretied.  In 
Naiick*s  list  of  the  titles  of  tragedies 
Ot^ivovt  occurs  nine  times;  M^fcia, 
'AxiAAjvt  and  ew^<riiyi  seren;  Ti^ifot 
and  ^tkoKTitTfit  m, 

'  For  the  ^lAMrn^ri^  hf  Tfotf  Me 
Nanck,  p.  283.  The  extant  pUy  ii 
always  cited  simply  at  ♦lAiiaf^fys, 
without  any  dittinpiiriiing  epithet. 


'  TbePhoeniiaM  of  Phrynicfans  wns 
on  the  subject  of  the  Periien  War  (tee 
p.  44),  while  that  of  Enripidet  it  coo- 
cenied  with  the  fend  between  Eteodes 
and  Polyneioet.  The  Snpplioet  of 
Acachylns  denls  with  the  da^Khten  of 
DwHun,  that  of  Euripides  with  the 
moChenofthe  seven  rhifftains  slab  at 
Thebes. 

r9f0t  idrfm  (Naad^  pp.  84,  i6o)* 
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been  different  names  for  the  same  tragedy,  this  tragedy  u 
never  once  quoted  under  both  its  designations,  but  is  always 
called  simply,  either  the  Nausicaa  or  the  Plyntriae*.  Owinj 
to  this  practice  it  often  becomes  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  peel 
is  to  be  credited  with  two  plays  or  one,  and  whether  such 
dramas  as  the  Memnon  and  the  Aethiopians  of  Sophocles  arc 
really  different  compositions,  or  merely  instances  of  a  double 
title  \ 

Another  device  of  the  critics  was  to  change  the  name  oi 
a  play,  as  when  Dicaearchus  transformed  the  simple  Ajax 
into  the  Death  of  Ajax'.  A  third  plan  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  distinguishing  epithet,  and  was  reserved  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  same  poet  had  written  two  plays  with  similar 
names.  Thus  the  Ajax  of  the  didascaliae  became  Ajax  the 
Whip-bearer,  to  discriminate  it  from  Ajax  the  Locrian,  also  by 
Sophocles  * ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  Alcmaeons  of  EuripideSi 
which  had  been  entered  in  the  public  lists  without  any  distin- 
guishing mark,  was  called  Alcmaeon  in  Corinth,  in  opposition 
to  the  previous  Alcmaeon  in  Psophis".  In  many  cases  the 
explanatory  adjective  referred  merely  to  the  order  of  com- 
position, as  in  the  'first  Tyro*  and  the  'second  Tyro'  of 
Sophocles®.  These  additions,  like  the  alternative  titles  just 
referred  to,  are  shown  to  have  been  largely  the  work  of  the 
grammarians,  by  the  fact  of  their  frequent  absence  from  the 
official   records  ^     They  have  also,   not  uncommonly,  led   to 

^  Sec  Nauck,  p.  228.  ^latrroX^v  rov  Aoxpov. 

^  The  same  difficulty  arises  concern-  ^  The  first  Alcmaeon  appean  in  the 

ing  the  Mwrol  and  T^Xapos  of  Aeschylus ;  didascaliae  as  'AAir/i^wr  6  8id  Vo9^ido9, 

and   the   KafiiKoi   and  Miva/if  ^Eniyoyoi  and  was   produced   in   438  B.C.    (Alg. 

nm\   *Ff>i(pv\rjj    MavTfis    and    IloAvtSos,  Eur.  Ale).    The  second,  brought  oat 

A6Xon€s  and  4>(mVi^   of  Sophocles;   as  after  the  poet's  death  is  stvled  simply 

well  as  in  many  other  cases.  *K\Kiiiwv    in    the    didascaliae    (Schol. 

*  Argum.  Soph.  Aj.  Aixaiapxos  8i  Aristojjh.  Ran.  67),  and  the  epithet  i 
Atavros  Oavarov  iviypcupti'  iv  Si  rati  Sid  Kopiv0ov  must  have  been  added 
At^aaKaXiau  if^iXm  A'as  di'ay4yp^vT(u.  snbsequcnlly  (see  Nauck,  p.  380). 
Possibly  Niwrpa,  ihc  alternative  title  of  "  Cp.  also  the  'AB&fias  a'  and  iB*. 
'Oivaads  'AxavOovXri^,  was  due  to  the  ^tvivs  a  and  fi'  of  Sophocles;  and  the 
same  cause.  Oliinovi  a  and  j3'  of  Lycophron  (Nauck, 

•  Argum.    Aj.    'OSvaWa,     tv    S^aas  y\.  964  PF.). 

^fiafTTiyooctv^    o$(v    xal     r§     iviyp^tp^  ^  For    the    Atas    ftaffrtyot^pot     and 

vpoaKtiTcu  6  fia<rTiyo<p6poSt  1j  vpds  dvri-      *AXjcfi4eov  6  bid  KopMov  (both  of  wlucfa 
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similar  results,  and  become  a  source  of  new  ambiguity ;  since  it 
is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  epithets  'first' 
and  'second '  refer  to  different  dramas  about  the  same  person, 
like  the  first  and  second  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  or  whether 
they  merely  denote  successive  editions  of  the  same  play  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  various  efforts  of  the  grammarians  to  secure 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  appellation,  the  carelessness  of  the 
ancient  writers  in  the  citation  of  plays  is  a  frequent  source  of 
error;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
mistakes  to  which  they  are  liable,  as  a  proof  of  the  insecurity 
of  any  conclusion  founded  upon  quotations  from  a  lost  tragedy* 
In  the  first  place,  similarity  of  title  often  produces  absurd 
confusion,  as  in  the  substitution  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  a  comedy 
by  Alexis,  for  the  tragic  Quest  of  Helen*.  Again,  in  many 
cases  the  chief  character  is  given  in  place  of  the  chorus,  or 
one  character  in  place  of  another,  as  the  name  of  the  play. 
The  Bacchae  of  Euripides  appears  as  the  Pentheus,  the  Orestes 
as  Electra,  the  Troades  as  Hecuba  '•  This  very  frequent  error 
probably  arose  from  borrowed  quotations,  the  name  of  the 
speaker  being  mistaken  for  the  name  of  the  tragedy.  A  more 
curious  kind  of  slip  consists  in  calling  a  drama  by  the  name 
of  a  person  merely  mentioned  in  one  of  the  speeches,  as  when 
the  Septem  is  cited  as  the  Amphiaraus*.  Many  errors  are 
also  apparently  caused  by  similarity  of  sound  and  illegible 
writing ;  for  example,  the  '  Melanippe  Sophe '  of  Euripides  is 

are  given  without  epithets  in  the  didat-  of  Earipidet,  the  tens  9f^^  which  ii 
caliacr)  see  the  preceding  notes.   Another     loaiewhat   irooical,  can   haidly    have 


example  it  the  satyric  drama  Il^fU|iii?f  come  from 

of   Aeschylus  which   was   afterwards  ^  For  the  epithets  wfien^m  and  M* 

called  n/>o/a^c^f  nvf«oci^  to  disthigaish  r^pot^  as  applied  to  the  plays  aboMt 

it  from  the  tragedies  about  the  same  Oedipas,  instead  of  Hfvrot  and  M 


person,  but  which  has  no  epithet  attadied  KM«rf»  see  the  piefioM  note. 

in  the  didascalic  notice  (Argam.  Acsch.  *  Afjpmi.  Soph.  Aj^  where  'BXlnpt 

rers.\  Cp.  also  the  statement  in  Aignm.  "A^awyii  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  "BUrft 
Oed.  Tyr.  (d  T&poMvm  GlKvovf  i«i  lim- 


Kpitru  $aT4po¥  imT^Tjpavrai  .  .  .  iM  tt  '  Cp.    Welcker,    Die    Gricchischen 

Moi  ol  v/Kir«por  oMt^,  o4  r^^cwror,  In-  Tragddicn,  p.  456. 

ypi^PT€t)y  which  seems  to  imply  that  *  SehoL  Plat  Rep.,  p.  361  B«  wIhi 

the  epithet  rvpawrot  was  not  doe  to  qnotes  the  description  of  AmpUanuM 

Sophocles.    Again,  in  the  case  of  the  in  the  Septem  (59J- 594)  at  Alex^Xav^ 
McAaWwf  00^  aad  U%kH^iBn^  MwiAra 

Dd 
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ascribed  to  Sophocles,  and  '  Olfleus  *  is  confused  with  'Oedipus^ 
Instances  of  this  kind  occur  so  constantly,  that  when  a  passag 
cited  from  an  extant  tragedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  presen 
text,  inferences  based  on  the  supposed  omission  must  b 
received  with  considerable  distrust.  Finally,  the  first  play  o 
a  trilogy  often  serves  as  a  name  for  any  part  of  the  com 
position,  probably  because  it  was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  th 
manuscript.  Thus  sentences  from  the  Choephori  and  from  th< 
Unbound  Prometheus  are  quoted  as  though  they  occurred  ii 
the  Agamemnon  and  the  Prometheus  Bound';  and  it  is  possibl; 
an  error  of  this  kind  which  led  Aristophanes  to  cite  the  openin| 
lines  of  the  Choephori  as  the  'prologue  of  the  OresteiaV 

After  the  records  of  the  poetical  contests  had  been  collecte< 
in  the  didascaliae  by  Aristotle  and  other  critics,  lists  of  thi 
plays  of  each  individual  poet  were  frequently  drawn  up  foi 
the  convenience  of  students  and  purchasers  of  manuscripts  * 
These  lists  were  sometimes  chronological,  as  is  shown  by  th< 
notices  concerning  the  date  of  the  Antigone  and  the  Alcestis* 
but  in  later  times  the  alphabetical  order  prevailed,  being  mon 
handy  for  reference.  One  of  these  alphabetical  lists  of  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  has  been  preserved  in  the  Medicean  manu 
script  •;  and  a  similar  list  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  is 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  poet's  statue  ^  Unfortunately, 
the  old  chronological  catalogues  have  all  perished,  even  to  the 
smallest  fragment ;  and  the  interesting  information  which  thej 
might  otherwise  have  afforded  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
Attic  dramas,  and  their  combination  in  trilogies,  has  been  lost 
at  the  same  time. 


^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  loo;  Stob. 
Flor.  114.  6  (see  Nauck,  pp.  290,  513). 

'  Hcsych.  V.  7oWos'  <ix*M^'  A!<txwAoj 
'Ayafiffivovi  (cp.  Choeph.  1056,  where  the 
word  occurs).  Aesch.  Frag.  195  (Nanck). 

'  See  p.  114,  note  4. 

*  Cp.  Nonius  V.  sumere  (quoting  from 
Cicero),  Square  velim  dari  mihi,  Lucnlle, 
indicem  tragicorum,  ut  sumam  qui  forte 
mihi  dcsunt.* 

*  Argum.  Antig.  XiKiicTat  dl  to  ^pdfUL 


TovTo  rfnoKocrhv  Sfvrcpov.  Aipim 
Alcest.  r^  3pa/4a  iiroii^tfii  t^. 

*  It  is  given  in  Dindorf's  Aeschjloft 
vol.  3.  p.  9. 

^  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  3.  6047.  The  li«t  is 
incomplete,  and  stops  at  'OpUfnis,  Then 
is  also  a  fragmentary  and  paitiall) 
alphabetical  list  of  Euripidean  tragedie 
in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  992  (apparentl] 
a  portion  of  a  catalogue  of  books  in  som< 
library)  ;  on  which  see  p.  281,  note  3. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LATER  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 

f  I.  Introductory. 

During  the  fifth  century— the  culminating  period  of  Athenian 
tragedy— the  reputation  of  the  lesser  tragic  poets  was  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
whose  pre-eminence  in  popular  estimation  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  numerous  marks  of  public  distinction  which  they  received, 
as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs.  The 
supremacy  thus  accorded  them  by  the  unanimous  judgement  of 
their  contemporaries  was  never  afterwards  disputed,  but  passed 
into  a  permanent  tradition  among  the  later  Greeks,  The  three 
great  masters  of  tragic  poetry  soon  began  to  be  separated,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  general  mass  of  writers  for  the 
stage,  and  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  and  almost  religious 
veneration,  as  models  of  dramatic  excellence,  and  inspired 
teachers  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  The  exclusiveness  of  the 
homage  which  was  paid  to  their  memory  may  be  traced  through* 
out  a  long  series  of  references  and  allusions  in  the  later  Greek 
literature,  in  which  they  are  always  described  as  towering  above 
their  rivals,  and  forming  a  select  and  illustrious  class  by  them- 
selves. In  literary  criticisms  they  figure  as  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  tragic  poetry  * ;  among  the  orators  and  philosophers 

*  K.  g.  Dion  lUK,  Vett.  Script  Cent,  5a  (a  compArnoo  of  tlie  Phik>ctctcs  of 

cc  10  &  11 ;  QointilUui,  Inst.  Or.  x.  i.  Aetdi.,   Soph.,   md    Enr.) ;   AriilekL 

66-68.     Both    tbete   critict,    ia   thdr  p.  559  D;  Plat,  de  Glor.  Allien,  c  5; 

enomermtion    of  the    principal    Gicdc  Alex.  c.  8  (wfaete  Httpnlv  tCBdi  10 

writers,  only  mentSooAetchylnttSoplio-  Alexander,  who  it  la  want  of  books^ 

cles,  and  Earipidet  amooe  the  'maaytngedictofEnipidnvSopbodai^ 

poett.    Cp.  also  Dioo  i  and  AcMhylaa*). 
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they  are  continually  quoted  as  sources  of  wisdom  and  instruc 
tion ;  and  books  are  written  about  them  under  the  title  of  the 
'Three Tragic  Poets/  without  any  further  specification  oftheii 
names  \  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  testimonies  tc 
their  greatness  is  the  ordinance  which  was  passed  by  the 
Athenians  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  licence  of  certain  actors,  who  had  begun  to  adapt  and 
manipulate  their  plays  for  the  purpose  of  stage  representation. 
This  process  of  contamination  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  determined  to  prohibit  it  by  law ; 
and  a  decree  was  passed  enacting  that  official  copies  of  the 
works  of  the  three  great  poets  should  be  deposited  in  the 
archives ;  and  that  for  the  future,  when  one  of  their  tragedies 
was  being  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  the  public  secretary  should 
attend  in  person,  with  the  authorised  text  in  his  hands,  and 
follow  the  performance  word  by  word,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  original '. 

As  a  result  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  these  three 
poets,  the  lesser  tragic  authors  were  generally  neglected  bj 
later  generations.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  continued  to  attraci 
attention  from  occasional  students  as  late  as  the  fiflh  or  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era'';  and  two  of  them — Ion  and 
Achaeus — were  even  considered  worthy  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics  of  a  place  in  their  'canon,*  or  list  of  distinguished 
writers*.      But  with  the  general  public  they  failed  to  acquire 


*  Among  the  works  of  Heracleides 
Ponticns  occurs  one  rttpi  rwv  rfnw 
rpayt^hotoiwy  (Diog.  Laert.  5.  87). 

^  riut.  X.  Orat.  p.  841  F. 

'  Thus  Stobaens  (about  500  A.  D.) 
quotes  extracts  (in  his  'EjcAoto/  and 
KvOoX^rfiov)  from  Theodectcs,  Chaere- 
raon,  Moschion,  Aristarchus,  lophon, 
Agathon,  Critias,  Dionysius,  Ion, 
Neophron,  Diogenes,  Dicaeogcncs, 
Astydnmas,  Carcinus,  Apollonides,  and 
Hippothoon. 

*  Concerning  the  Alexandrian  'canon' 
see  Stcffen,  de  canone  qui  dicitur  Aristo- 
phonis    et    Aristarchi,    Lcipsig,    1876. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  lists  of  the  chid 
writers  in  each  branch  of  literature  wert 
drawn  up  by  the  grammariani  fen 
educational  purposes;  and  such  lists  an 
known  to  have  been  compiled  bj 
Aristophanes  and  by  Aristarchiis  (Qain- 
tilian,  Inst.  Or.  i.  4.  3,  10.  i.  54  mnd 
59).  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shovi 
that  they  carried  with  them  any  oflfida] 
sanction,  beyond  that  which  was  derived 
from  the  reputation  of  the  compiler. 
Two  such  lists  have  been  preiervcd 
(Montfaucon,  Hibl.  Coisl.  iii.  p.  597  ; 
Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  iv.  197),  and  an 
nearly    identical    in    contents;  and  in 
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more  than  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  after  supplying  the 
contemporary  stage  with  plays,  soon  passed  out  of  recollection. 
Hence,  of  the  enormous  number  of  tragedies  which  they  are 
known  to  have  written,  not  a  single  specimen  has  been  pre- 
served ;  and  even  the  fragments  collected  by  modem  scholars 
only  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  few  hundred  lines.  With 
these  insignificant  materials  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  con- 
struct  a  continuous  literary  history,  nor  would  it  be  worth  while 
to  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  these  minor  dramatists^ 
many  of  whom  have  left  behind  them  nothing  but  a  mere  name. 
All,  therefore,  that  will  be  attempted  in  this  final  chapter  is  to 
bring  together  from  various  sources  any  facts  which  throw  light 
upon  the  general  course  of  Greek  tragedy  during  the  period  of 
its  decline ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  some  account  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of  the  lesser  poets,  whose  careers  best 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  later  theatre,  or  who  happen 
to  be  of  exceptional  interest  on  their  own  account  As  for  the 
obscurer  writers,  their  names  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
together  with  a  concise  statement  of  all  that  is  known  about 
their  lives. 

§  2.  Minor  Poets  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  final  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  tragic  drama,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  mention  some  of 
those  earlier  poets  who  flourished  side  by  side  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

both  of  them  the  catalogue  of  tragic  (tee  p.  403),  that  for  all  piactieal  pvr- 

]K>ett  incladet  Ion  and  AchaeoSi  aa  well  poaet   the  '  canoii  *  vaa   watifcled    to 

as  the  more  celebrated  triad  (r^yy-  Acacliy1a%  Sophoclei,  and    EwlpUea. 

80VM02  «'*  Ai^xvXof ,  SafoaXff,  E^^nrft^f^  TicCaea  (Prolqpoiii.  ad  Lycoph.)  alao 

"Iwr,  *Kx^6%).    But  whether  thew  llMs  hat  a  list  of  tragic  writer^  fai  which  ht 

are    derived     from    Aristophaoet    or  givea  the  UBal  five,  bat   with   tome 

Aristarchas,    or   whether    other    lists  abaord  additiooa  of  hit  own  (Al«X"Ilat, 
existed  in  which  Ion  and  Acliaeiit  were 


omitted,  is  uncertain.     At  any  rate  it     ♦fwrixt^  *Uir,  *Ax— ^  aa^  Iryai  inyfai 
b  plain,  from  the  enumeration  of  writers     v^). 
given  by  Dioojsiiit  and  by  Qaindliaa 
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(i)  loft. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  dramatists  of  the  fifth 
century  was  Ion,  the  son  of  Orthomenes,  facetiously  called  'son 
of  Xuthus/  in  allusion  to  his  mythological  namesake  *.  Ion  was 
a  native  of  Chios,  but  came  when  still  a  young  man  to  Athens, 
where  he  resided  most  of  his  time,  though  occasionally  returning 
to  his  own  country  ^  He  began  to  exhibit  tragedies  in  451, 
four  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Euripides,  and  seems  to 
have  written  forty  plays  in  all  ^  Little  is  known  about  his 
dramatic  career,  except  that  he  was  defeated  by  Euripides  in 
428,  and  that  during  another  festival  he  performed  the  remark- 
able feat  of  obtaining  the  first  prize  both  for  tragedy  and  dithy- 
rambic  poetry ;  on  which  occasion  his  joy  and  gratitude  were 
so  excessive,  that  to  signalise  the  event  he  presented  every 
Athenian  citizen  with  a  jar  of  Chian  wine  *. 

Ion  was  a  man  of  easy  temper  and  social  habits,  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his 
time.  Among  his  friends  were  the  two  poets,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles ;  and  he  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimon  and 
with  Pericles,  though  he  confessed  to  being  somewhat  repelled 
by  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  the  latter,  which  he  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  genial  friendliness  of  Cimon  •.  In  tem- 
perament he  seems  to  have  inclined  towards  epicureanism ; 
was  fond  of  wine  and  pleasure*;  considered  that  virtue,  like 
a  tragic  tetralogy,  should  have  something  of  the  satyr  in  it  ^ ; 


*  Snidas  v.  ^lort'. 

■"*  Plut.  Cimon,  c  9.  That  he  occasion- 
ally returned  to  Chios  is  shown  by  his 
presence  at  the  banquet  mentioned  in 
Athen.  p.  603. 

'  Suidas  I.e.,  who  states  that  the 
number  of  his  plays  was  given  variously 
as  forty,  thirty  and  twelve.  i*ossibly 
the  smaller  figures  may  denote  the 
number  of  dramas  jireser\'ed  at  successive 
e])Ochs. 

*  Argum.  Eur.  Hipp.;  Athen.  p.  5; 
Schol.   Aristoph.   Pax  835.      He  must 


have  been  dead  in  431,  when  the  Pax 
was  produced,  m.  which  he  is  described 
as  one  of  those  souls  which  had  been 
turned  into  stars — aQ  allusion  to  his 
dithyramb  beginning  'hinw  dtpo^roM 
darifta  ic.t.X.     (Schol.  Aristoph.  I.e.) 

*  Plut.  de  Prof.  Virt.  c.  8,  Perides  c. 
5  ;  Athen.  p.  603. 

*  Athen.  p.  436. 

^  Plut.  Pericles,  c.  5  dAX'  lava  fUr^ 
wa'Ktp  rpayttci^v  &8aaiimAiav,  dfiovrra 
rijy  dptTi^y  Ix*'*'  ^<  viyrus  itai  <raTiipi«dr 
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and  summed  up  the  duties  of  life  in  the  maxim,  *  drink,  play, 
and  be  just  \' 

Apart  from  his  position  in  the  history  of  tragedy  he  has 
a  further  interest  for  the  modern  reader  as  being  perhaps  the 
first  known  example  of  the  all-round  literary  man.  Before  his 
time  Greek  authors  were  accustomed  to  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  one  particular  line.  But  Ion  tried  his 
hand  at  most  kinds  of  literature.  He  is  the  only  poet  of  the 
classical  epoch  who  is  said  to  have  written  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  dramas  he  composed  lyrics  of 
the  most  diverse  character,  such  as  elegies,  epigrams,  paeans, 
hymns,  and  scholia  ^  He  also  wrote  occasionally  in  prose  on 
scientific  and  historical  subjects'.  But  his  most  celebrated 
prose  work  was  his  '  Memoirs '  or  *  Travels,*  a  gossiping  collec* 
tion  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  concerning  the  great  men 
with  whom  he  was  familiar.  This  book,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  compositions,  must  have  been  a  valuable  store- 
house of  attractive  information  of  the  lighter  kind ;  and  the  long 
fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  describing  the  dinner«party 
at  Chios,  and  the  conversation  and  social  characteristics  of 
Sophocles,  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  makes  us  regret  the 
disappearance  of  the  rest  of  the  work  \ 

His  tragedies,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  a  place  in  the 
'canon/  and  were  commented  upon  by  several  grammarians \ 
Unfortunately,  the  fragments  are  too  trifling  and  insignificant  to 

*  Frag.  I  (Hergk,  p.  578)  «ly«iv  mL         *  Athcn.  p.  603,  who  quotes  tlie  work 

irai(c(y  koX  rd  Suraua  fpoitw.    Cp.  frag,  mder  the  title  imti^fiimu   Cp.  PoUiug  a. 

a    wiuwfitv,    mUiwfi§¥,    trw    &d  nurrds  88  Iwr  Ir  rf  imyfmpo/dw^  0irffflf|B|- 

Loi^,  I  6px*iff0ej  rir  iic^  8*  dpx^  ^o-  rucf .    Probablj  the  ftao/trj^ia 


<ppoavnjit.  I  5mm  V  tifMgf  /d/iPH  #i^Atici  tkned  unoog  his  writiogs  hy  Sdiol. 

vapiwos,  I  Kiivos  r&¥  dXkuf  midp^rtpetf  Aiistoph.  Pax  835  ws«  the  same  woik. 

wi€Tcu,  It  was  from  this  sooioe  that  Plutarch 

'  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Pax  835.  appears  to  have  taken  his  stoiy  ahoat 

'  Ibid,  {iypa^)  ni  mrakoyiiiiw  r^  Attchylos  at  the  Isthmian  Games  (p^  57, 

irp€ir0€VTiKbw  kty6iitwoif,  Uf  v^$m  d^iov-  note  4). 

ffiv  fJpoi  rtv€t  ital  o^x^a^rov.    f^ptrw         *  ByAiistaidmsaKlDidTmasCAthau 

8i  a^roC  xal  xriait  (probably  Xiov  grlats,  p.  634),  ^igenes  (id.  p.  43Q,  and  the 


and  the  same  work  as  his  owyypa^,  philosopher  Aroesilans  (Diog.  Lacit.  4. 

from  which  Pausanias  7.  4.  6  qnotes  an  31).    A  book  was  written  about  hhn  by 

account  of  the  birth  of  Chios  the  son  of  Baton  of  Sinope  (Athen.  p.  436). 
Poseidon)  Kti  itoc/ioXayiMAt. 
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convey  any  idea  of  his  general  manner  ^  But  considerable 
portions  of  his  lyrical  poems  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  flowing  style,  though  without  much 
individuality  ^  His  dramas  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
character,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  for  elegance  and 
finish,  rather  than  for  genius.  No  innovations  or  novel  con- 
ceptions in  dramatic  writing  are  associated  with  his  name. 
Longinus,  in  criticising  his  plays,  admits  that  they  are  faultless 
in  style,  and  uniformly  graceful  and  attractive,  while  greater 
poets  such  as  Sophocles  alternate  between  bursts  of  dazzling 
splendour  and  descents  into  comparative  tameness.  But  is 
there  any  one,  he  asks,  who  would  not  prefer  a  single  play  of 
Sophocles  to  the  entire  works  of  Ion  ^  ? 

(2)  Acliaeus. 

Achaeus  of  Eretria,  the  son  of  Pythodorus  or  Pythodorides, 
was  another  of  those  foreign  Greeks  who  migrated  to  Athens, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  tragic  poetry  *.  He  was  bom  in  484, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  447,  not  many  years  after  Ion  of  Chios  ; 
but  though  he  is  said,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  have  pro* 
duced  forty-four  plays,  he  only  obtained  a  single  victory".  His 
death,  the  exact  date  of  which  is  unknown,  must  at  any  rate 
have  taken  place  before  the  production  of  the  Frogs  in  405, 
since  his  name  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  living  poets  there 
given.  He,  too,  was  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  and  his 
dramas  were  edited  by  at  least  one  commentator  • ;  but  consider- 
ing his  reputation,  singularly  little  is  known  about  his  works  ^ 
His  chief  merit  lay  in  satyric  drama,  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  some  critics  as  second  only  to  Aeschylus' ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  obtained  his  place  in  the  canon  more  as  a  satyric  poet 

'  For  the  fragments  sec  Nauck,  Trag,  *  Suidas    1,  c.,   who  states  that  the 

Grace.  Frag.  pp.  732-746.    lie  is  twice  number  of  his  plays  was  given  variously 

parodied  by  Aristophanes  ^Rau.    706,  as  forty-four,  thirty,  or  twenty-four. 

1425).  •  Viz.  Didymus   Athen.  p.  689). 

*  Hcrgk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  pp.  577-582.  ^  For  the  fragments  see  Nauck,  pp. 
'  Longinus,  de  Sublim.  c.  33.  746-760. 

*  Suidas  V.  'AxaicJs.  •  Diog.  Laert.  2.  133. 
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than  as  a  writer  of  tragedies  ^  His  diction  is  described  as 
graceful,  but  somewhat  obscure  and  enigmatical '.  One  of  his 
lines  was  copied  by  Euripides,  and  he  is  twice  parodied  in  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes'. 

(3)  Agathon. 

Agathon,  the  son  of  Tisamenus  \  though  not  included  in  the 
canon,  is  far  better  known  from  contemporary  records  than 
Achaeus,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  widely  celebrated. 
He  belongs  to  a  later  generation,  and  was  bom  probably  about 
446 ^  In  416  he  won  his  first  tragic  victory  at  the  Lenaean 
festival,  and  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of  his  success  forms 
the  scene  of  Plato's  Symposium*.  Nothing  further  is  known 
about  his  career  at  Athens,  or  the  number  of  plays  which  he 
exhibited  there.  Some  time  before  the  year  406  he  retired, 
with  his  friend  Pausanias,  to  the  court  of  Archelaus  in  Macedon, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  ^ 


^  The  popularity  of  his  satyric  pUyt 
caused  them  to  be  presenred  in  lai^ger 
numbers  than  usual ;  and  out  of  the 
nineteen  dramas  of  his  composition 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians no  less  than  six  belong  to  this 
class,  viz.  the  Af^wr ,  'AKtcfAiw,  *H^- 
arcs,  'Ipir,  *Oft^A\fj,  Airos, 

'  Athen.  p.  451. 

'  Athen.  p.  270  h  «o$  7^^  T^^^ 
ru¥  itaXSfy  fpen  \  cine  iarc  miiwffa^  j^ 
1j  Kvwpis  wiMfid,  *Axtu69  ^9i¥  Iv  Kt$mn 
9arvpucf'  wap*  ol  6  ^o^df  EAptwShft 
\afiit¥f  iiftfi'  *Ey  vAi7<rfiorp  roi  K^ftf,  kv 
wtivSnrri  5'  06.  Aristoph.  Ran.  184, 
Vesp.  1 08 1  (Nauck,  pp.  749,  753). 

*  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec  4.  269. 

*  Aelian  (Var.  Hist  15.  4),  in  re- 
counting a  story  abont  Agathon  and 
Euripides  at  the  court  of  Archelaot, 
says  that  Agathon  was  then  about  forty. 
As  Euripides  retired  to  Maoedoo  about 
408,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  406, 
the  birth  of  Agathon  most  have  been 
not  later,  and  not  much  earUa*,  than 
446.  Cp.  Plat.  S3rmp.  198  A,  where  be 
is  described  as  still  a  rcaWvxot  in  416. 


*  Plat  Symp.  173  a;  Athen.  p.  217. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  Sdiol.  Aristoph. 
Tbesm.  33,  where  it  is  said  that 
Agathon  b^an  to  exhibit  plays  only 
iJkrgg  years  before  the  prodoctioQ  of  the 
Thesmophoriasaiae   in  411  (oA  wikm 

frf 9ir).  Some  sdiolan  emend  to  9iwT§, 
others  suppose  that  he  began  to  exhiMt 
at  the  City  Dwrnysitt,  as  opposed  to 
the  Lenaea,  in  414. 

*  He  cannot  have  gone  to  Macedon 
before  411,  the  date  at  the  Thcsmoplio- 
riazosae,  in  which  he  b  represented  as 
still  b  Athens.  On  the  other  band  he 
most  have  retired  before  406,  the  year 
of  Euripides'  death  (Aelian,  Var.  Hiit. 
13.  4).  In  Hat.  Symp.  172  c  Apollo- 
doniiy  who  is  snppoeed  to  be  speaking 
daring  the  liletime  of  Socrates  (he  died 
in  399),  refers  to  Agathon  as  havinf 
been  absent  from  Athens  for  '  many 
years.'  In  Aristoph.  Ran.  85  (produced 
in  405)  he  is  sdd  to  ha^c  retired  h 


which,  as  the  sdioUast  renaiks,  may 
refer,  either  to  his  death,  or  to  hit 


4IO 
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Though  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
personal  beauty  and  natural  gifts',  Agathon  was  not  exempt 
from  certain  minor  vices  of  character,  and  his  foppishness  and 
effeminacy  made  him  a  favourite  butt  of  Aristophanes.  In  the 
Thesmophoriazusae,  where  he  figures  conspicuously,  he  is 
represented  as  apologising  for  the  care  which  he  bestows 
upon  his  person,  by  explaining  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  write  elegant  poetry,  unless  his  figure  and  costume 
are  equally  elegant.  In  the  same  play  he  is  described  as 
fair  and  smooth-shaven,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  a  soft 
and  buxom  figure ;  and  his  appearance  is  so  feminine  as  to 
deceive  Mnesilochus,  who  takes  him  for  a  girP.  But  in  spite 
of  these  foibles  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  genuine  worth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  remark  of  Antiphon,  who,  after  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  and  when  the 
speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  had  been  praised  by 
Agathon,  replied  that  he  thought  more  of  the  commendation 
of  a  single  upright  man  than  of  the  censure  of  the  whole 
multitude  \  Even  Aristophanes,  writing  after  his  departure 
for  Macedonia,  speaks  of  him  as  a  'good  poet,'  whose  absence 
was  'regretted  by  all  his  friends*.' 

In  his  dramatic  writings  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
author  of  some  originality,  and  various  novelties  are  ascribed 
to  him.  He  was  the  first  to  step  beyond  the  sacred 
precincts  of  mytholog}'  and  history,  and  to  write  a  tragedy  on 
a  purely  fictitious  subject".  He  was  likewise  the  first  to  sever 
the  choral  odes  from  all  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  to  convert 
them  into  professed  interludes  ^    Again,  in  one  of  his  composi* 


departure  to  the  court  of  Archelaus.  On 
his  connexion  with  Pausanias,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Macedon  (Anccd. 
Oxon.    4.   p.    269',  sec    Plat.    Piotag. 

*  Plat.    ibid.  imXot  t€    icirpiBQi    r^v 
ipvatv,  r^v  b*  oZv  IScov  irayv  tea\us, 
^  Aristoph.  Thesm.  1 30  ff. 
'  Aristot.  Eth.  Eudem.  3.  5. 
«  Ran.  83. 
^  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  9  ov  ii^v  dAXd  ical 


kv  Tots  rpay^iiats  iriais  ftir  tr  4  'iw 

vtwoifjfjUya,  Ik  Iviais  9)  o^S*  Ir,  oZor  ir  rf 
'AydBonun  ^KvBti'  dfiolon  ytLp  ir  rovr^ 
rd  Tc  wpay/MTa  Mai  rd  6p6tiaTa  vtwoif/rai, 
Kol  ovUtv  j^ror  twppahfu, 

*  Ibid.  c.  i8Torr8)X(NinNV  rdgS^/ifva 
cvbiv  fjLoKKoy  rod  fivOcv  4  ^EXXi^  Tpny^ 
bias  IffTiV'  did  IfifioKtiia  fiotwiv,  Wfirum 
ap^ayros  *Ay^cai^ot  rov  rocovrov. 
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tions  he  appears  to  have  departed  widely  from  the  ordinary 
Greek  methods  of  dramatic  construction,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  compress  a  long  series  of  events  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
performance,  after  the  manner  of  an  Elizabethan  chronicle  play\ 
In  music,  also,  he  established  a  new  precedent,  by  employing 
the  chromatic  scale  on  the  tragic  stage  *.  But  in  spite  of  the 
ambitious  character  of  his  work  he  lacked  the  force  and  vigour 
which  are  necessary  to  create  a  new  school  of  writing,  and  his 
various  innovations  made  little  permanent  impression  upon  the 
course  of  Greek  tragedy. 

The  theory  which  Aristophanes  puts  in  his  mouth  concerning 
the  intimate  connexion  between  a  poet's  costume  and  his  verses 
seems  to  have  been  fully  justified,  in  his  own  case,  by  the  style 
of  his  diction,  which,  like  his  personal  appearance,  was  artificial 
and  affected.  His  phrases,  to  use  the  language  of  Aristophanes, 
afler  'passing  through  the  melting-pot,*  were  'moulded  like 
wax '  and  '  bent  into  strange  curves  *.*  In  early  life  he  had 
been  the  pupil  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  and  inherited  from  his 
master  a  taste  for  concise  and  sententious  maxims,  and  for 
alliterations,  antitheses,  and  verbal  jingles  \  His  speech  in 
the  Symposium  is  all  of  this  character,  and  reminds  Socrates 
of  the  manner  of  Gorgias*.  His  fi-agments,  also,  abound  in 
carefully  balanced  epigrams,  such  as  'to  make  a  bye-work  of 
our  work,  and  a  work  of  our  bye-work  ^*  In  an  age  which 
admired  the  writings  of  the  sophists,  this  artificiality  of  style, 
so  far  from  being  distasteful,  was  a  positive  recommendation, 
and  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity.  His 
catching  phrases  were  convenient  to  remember,  and  well  adapted 

*  Aristot  Poet,  c  18  xp4  s^  M  «ci«^        *  Pl«t«  I'rotBg.  315  D. 

IvoitoiLic^  cwrrrii»arpar)t^f9ia9,  kwmnuK^  'Id.    Sjrmp.    I^    K— 198    C.      Cp. 

il  \4yea  r6  wokvfiv$ov,  o2br  cf  nr  r^  riff  Philottimt.  ViL  Soph.  1. 9  (|w  19  Kajwa) 

'IXtdSos  B\w  votM  ini$fm, .  . .  oi^/mmit  Ur  mi  'KyiMtat  3)  . . .  «aAA«x^  ^^  lipjkm 

Boot  wipciv  'lA/ov  tktpf  kwohfOOf  «a2  |n^  yo0jtii{9i, 
Kard  fjiipos  SnnrMp  E^pcviftjt,  4  Ki^^^r         *  Frmg.  II  rd  /Up  vj^fyor  Iflpor  St 

i)  leoKSn  d7oirl{bmu,  Ivf2  mU  'KyUhm      lc«or»tf|M#B.    Cp.  frag.    97    ydfcyn  M 

'^  Plut.  Qoaest  Symp.  3.  I.  i.  V^  ktrofSaf  'j/Syi^r*  Mjp^mr  1^.    For 

^  Aristoph.  The^m.  39-57.    Cp.  the      the  other  frigmentt  tee  Nuck,  ^.  763- 
parody  of  his  lyrics  in  loi  ff.  769. 
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for  quotation  ;  and  Aristotle  cites  them  with  obvious  partiality  \ 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  a  certain  friend  of  his 
once  proposed  to  correct  his  dramas  by  removing  these  various 
trivialities  of  diction,  the  offer  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the 
poet,  who  complained  with  justice  that  to  'improve*  them  in 
this  way  would  be  to  'eliminate  all  the  Agathon  V 


(4)    Tragedy  in  Families, 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  poet, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  his  own  stage-manager;  it  was  he  who 
superintended  the  production  of  the  play,  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  archon,  trained  the  actors  and  the  chorus, 
and  provided  appropriate  music  and  scenery.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  successful  tragic  poet,  it  was  necessary  to  possess, 
not  only  poetical  genius,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
special  training  and  technical  knowledge.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  composition  of  tragedies  tended,  not  unnaturally,  to  become 
a  sort  of  hereditary  vocation,  and  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  several  generations.  Though  literary  capacity 
could  not  be  transmitted,  yet  the  art  of  placing  a  drama  effectively 
upon  the  stage  might  be  acquired  by  experience.  Hence  we 
find  that  most  of  the  great  poets  of  this  period  were  succeeded 
in  their  profession  by  a  line  of  descendants,  who,  even  if  they 
possessed  no  great  talent  for  poetry,  were  often  fairly  successful 
on  the  stage.  Polyphradmon,  the  author  of  a  tetralogy  on 
the  subject  of  Lycurgus,  was  the  son  of  the  tragic  poet 
Phrynichus*';  and  Aristias,  the  son  of  Pratinas,  also  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  became  equally 
famous  as  a  writer  of  satyric  plays*. 


*  E.  g.  Eth.  Nicom.  6.  4  t«xki;  rvxn^ 
ioT€p(f  Kal  Tvxv  '''*X'"7*'»  l^hct.  2.  24 
rax'  OiV  T«y  tlKos  avT<i  toOt'  tTww  Kiyot,  | 
fipoToiai  wokXd.  rvyxayfiv  ovk  flxora,  Cp. 
also  Eth.  Nicom.  6.  2,  Eth.  Eud.  3.  i, 
Khct.  2.  19. 

'^  Aclian,  Var.  Hist.  14.  13  dAXa  av 
7€,  ytwdif,  \i\rf$as  atavrdv  rdv  *Ayd- 
$wya  iK  rov  'AydOwyos  d^vc^W. 


^  Suidas  V.  ^pwixot  (i).  He  was 
third  with  his  AvMovpytia  rtrpoKoyia 
in  467,  the  year  in  which  the  Theban 
tetralogy  of  Aeschylus  won  the  first 
prize  (Argnm.  Aesch.  Sept.).  His  Dame 
occurs  in  the  list  of  tragic  poets  in  Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  2.  977  a,  where  it  is  given  as 
Tlokwppaafiejv, 

*  Pausan.  2.  13.  5,  who  says  he  was 
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But  the  family  of  Aeschylus  was  far  the  most  prolific  of  all 
in  the  matter  of  dramatic  composition,  and  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  continued  to  provide  the  Attic  theatre  with 
a  series  of  tragic  poets.  Among  the  members  of  this  group 
who  belong  to  the  fifth  century  the  two  earliest  in  point  of  date 
are  Euphorion  and  Bion,  the  sons  of  Aeschylus,  who  both  wrote 
tragedies  \  Euphorion,  also,  availing  himself  of  the  special 
permission  given  by  law,  often  exhibited  his  father's  dramas 
in  competition  with  the  works  of  contemporary  authors,  and 
obtained  in  this  way  four  victories*. 

Another  representative  of  the  same  family  was  Philocles,  the 
nephew  of  Aeschylus — a  voluminous  writer,  who  produced  no 
less  than  a  hundred  tragedies  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and 
on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  defeating  even  Sophocles  himself*. 
But  his  success  in  this  contest  must  have  been  due  to  some 
casual  circumstance,  since  otherwise  he  never  attained  any 
great  eminence  as  a  dramatist.  In  the  comic  poets  he  is  the 
object  of  frequent  ridicule ;  his  name  is  changed  to  *  Gall,  the 
son  of  Brine,'  on  account  of  his  harsh  and  disagreeable  style  ^; 
the  badness  of  his  poetry  is  ascribed  to  the  ugliness  of  his 
person*;  his  lyrics  are  said  to  inspire  even  wasps  with  additional 
venom  * ;  and  he  is  denounced  as  a  mere  botcher  of  plays,  con- 
nected with  Aeschylus  by  blood,  but  not  by  genius  ^    Among 


buried  at  Phlins,  his  father^i  natiTe  dty. 
He  contended  against  Aeschylus  in  467 
with  a  group  of  plays  left  to  him  by  his 
father  (Argum.  Aesch.  Sept.),  and  was 
also  one  of  the  opponents  of  Sophocles 
(Vita  Soph .).  The  titles  of  seven  of  his 
plays,  together  with  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  are  to  be  found  in  Naiidc, 
pp.  726-73S. 

^  Snic'as  w.  klaxfiXotf  E&fopimi^. 
Bion's  name  is  donbtful,  the  MSS.  Taiy- 
ing  between  Btim,  EO0Um,  and  BM«r. 
Enphorion  won  the  first  price  in  431, 
defeating  both  Sophocles  and  Enripides ; 
but  the  plays  which  he  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  were  most  probably  written 
by  Aeschylus  (Argnm.  Eur.  Med.). 

^  Suidas  V.  Eib^fimt* 


T.  #iAfl«JU)t.  Among  tlie 
plays  exhibited  by  Sophocles,  on  the 
occasion  when  Philocles  defeated  him» 
was  the  Oedlpos  Tyramius  (Aignm. 
Oed.  Tyr.). 

*  Snidas  L&;  SchoL  Aristopb.  At. 
aSf. 

*  Afbloph.  Thesm.  168. 

*  Ibid.  Vesp.  461. 

*  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  compt  fiagment  of  Teledeldet 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  s,  p.  36<l). 
In  Arist(^.  At.  1995  Philockt  b  com- 
pared  to  a  lark,  though  the  alloskm  it 
obtcnre ;  and  in  a  fragmmt  of  Cratinoi 
(Meineke,  a,  p.  9a6)  he  is  chaiged  with 
spoiling  a  legend  by  hit  unikillbl  ticat- 
mcnt. 
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his  compositions  was  a  tetralogy  on  the  legend  of  Tereus ;  and 
this  fact  is  of  some  significance,  as  showing  that  the  tetralogic 
form  of  writing  was  still  occasionally  retained  in  the  Aeschylean 
school '. 

Concerning  Morsimus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Aeschylus,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  oculist  as  well  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  that  his  person  was 
diminutive,  and  his  dramas  dull  and  frigid'.  To  'learn  a  play 
of  Morsimus  by  heart '  is  mentioned  in  Aristophanes  as  one  of 
the  most  painful  of  punishments;  and  the  scribes  who  made 
copies  of  his  works  are  visited  in  Hades  with  the  same  penalties 
as  thieves,  swindlers,  and  parricides'. 

Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  left  successors  behind  them 
among  their  own  relatives.  Euripides  had  a  son,  or  a  nephew, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  unpublished  plays,  and  who  also 
composed  tragedies  of  his  own*.  Ariston,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Sophocles,  likewise  followed  his  father's  profession,  though 
without  much  success".  But  lophon,  the  legitimate  son,  was 
a  more  distinguished  author,  and  won  several  victories  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  in  which  he  produced  fifty  plays,  some  by 
himself,  some  in  conjunction  with  his  father'.     In  the  Frogs  he 


'  Schol.  Arisloph.  Av.  jBl.  Thetelta- 
logy  wu  called  nat«or(i  (Philomeln 
and  Procne  bciny  Ihe  danghters  of 
Patidion),  and  apparently  contained  aji 
BCcoont  of  the  Irandormalion  ofTercas 
Inio  a  hoopoe.  HcDce  the  BBtirical 
allnsiOD  in  the  Aves,  where  the  Hoopoe 
clainu  to  be  the  father  of  the  Philoclean 
bird.  Accoiding  lo  the  scholiast  one  of 
the  fonrplayi  wns  called  Tijj.<i(('E»ti^, 
though  the  laller  title  can  haidly  be 
genuine.  Snidas  (v,  •iXoK^^t)  gives 
the  titles  of  seven  other  tiagediea  by 
Philocle*,  and  hii  fragments  will  be 
found  in  Naock,  pp.  759-760. 

'  SuidasT.MDpfFi^ij  Schol.  Ariitoph. 
EqoLi.  401,  Pan  803  and  808,  Ran.  151. 
lie  ia  aometiines,  though  erroneously, 
(IcKribed  as  the  brothei  of  Mclanlbiua 
(e.g.  Meineke  i,  p.  (JfLg),  through  a  mis- 
mdeistaoding  of  ArU'opfa.  Pax  801  B. 


'  Arisloph- Equil. 401, Ken.  151.  Cp., 
for  other  satirical  allnsions,  Pax  Soi, 
Plnlo's  Xiffual,  frag.  J  (Mcinete.  I.e.). 

*  He  is  called  '  son  '  of  Euripides  in 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Kan.  67,  and  Vita  Eur. ; 
'nephew'  in  Snidas  VT.  SiftniStft  (1} 
and  (3).  who  cites  ^erimos  tr  ran 
XporicHi  a«  bit  anthority.  It  vru  Ibia 
younger  Euripides  who  brought  out  the 
Ilacchae,  Alcinaeon.  and  Iphigrnia  in 
Anlidc  after  ihe  death  of  his  leUtive. 

'  Snidas  V.  Zu^DiiA^  (j);  Diog.  Ldeft. 
7.  16,. 

*  Suidas  V.  'lofuJv.  Schol.  AKstopb. 
Ran,  73.  He  is  snid  to  have  coupeled 
at  times  against  his  btber  (Vila  Soph.). 
In  41S  he  was  second  in  Ibe  tragic 
contest,  Euripides  being  lirsl,  and  Ion 
third  (Arguin.  Eur.  Hipp.).  For  his 
fragments  and  (he  titles  of  tiia  plajn 
see  Nauck,  pp.  761,  761. 
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is  described  as  the  only  good  poet  now  left,  but  doubts  are 
expressed  whether  he  will  appear  to  equal  advantage  without 
the  assistance  of  Sophocles,  who  had  died  in  the  previous  year\ 
These  doubts  appear  to  have  been  verified,  as  the  reputation 
which  he  eventually  left  behind  him  was  that  of  a  dull  and 
feeble  poet*.  A  curious  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  an 
anonymous  grammarian,  to  the  effect  that  he,  and  not  his  father, 
was  the  author  of  the  Antigone '. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  theatrical  family — that  of  Carcinus,  or 
'  Crab,'  the  son  of  Thorycius— which  achieved  some  glory  in 
the  fourth  century,  but  whose  fifth-century  representatives  would 
hardly  have  been  remembered  but  for  the  jeers  of  Aristophanes. 
Carcinus  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  tragedies ;  while  his  three  sons, 
'  long-necked  dwarfish  dancers,  mere  bits  of  sheep-dung,'  served 
in  the  tragic  choruses*.  The  whole  family  are  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  Wasps,  the  sons  executing  an  extravagant  dance 
in  the  orchestra,  while  their  father,  the  'ocean  king,'  looks  on, 
rejoicing  in  the  activity  of  his  children  \ 

Xenocles,  the  smallest  of  the  three  sons,  and  more  like  a 
'shrimp'  or  'spider*  than  a  member  of  the  *crab'  species,  even- 
tually became  a  tragic  dramatist  like  his  father  ^  He  is  described 
as  'a  bad  man  and  a  bad  poet,'  and  his  name  is  dismissed  with 
contempt  in  the  review  of  living  writers  in  the  Frogs  ^     Yet 


*  Aristoph.  Ran.  73  flf. 

*  Schol.  ibid.  78. 

'  Cramer,  Anecd.  Grace.  4,  p.  313. 

*  Aristoph.  Pax  781  if.,  and  Schol.  ad 
loc. ;  Suidas  v.  KapiriVos  (3) ;  Schol. 
Vesp.  1 500.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  number  and  names  of  the  sons. 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1497  ff.)  clearly 
makes  them  three,  and  so  Schol.  Vesp. 
1522,  and  Schol.  Pax  788  (who  gives 
their  names  as  Xenocles,  Xenotimns, 
Xenarchus).  But  Schol.  Vesp.  1493  says 
there  were  four  sons  quoting  a  mutilated 
j)as^age  from  Phcrecrates  to  that  eflect ; 
and  Schol.  Ran.  86  agrees  with  him, 
jjiving  their  names  as  Xenocles,  Xeno- 
timus,  Xenoclitus,  and  Datis.  Cp.  also 
Schol.  Pax  289,  where  Datis  the  tragic 


poet  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Carcinns. 

•  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1497  ff".  Cp.  Pax 
864,  where  the  sons  are  called  'tops,* 
because  of  their  dancing  powers. 

*  Aristoph.  Pax  1508  ff. ;  Schol.  Nnb. 
1263. 

^  .Aristoph.  Thesm.  169,  Ran.  86.  Cp. 
Schol.  Ran.  86  (where  his  poetry  is 
described  as  'rough  and  allegoricar), 
and  Schul.  Pax  790  (where  the  epithet 
hoj^xaitiixoyoi,  applied  to  him  by  the 
comic  poet  Plato,  is  explained  at  a 
reference  to  the  wonderful  contrivances 
which  he  introduced  into  his  plays).  Two 
of  his  lines  are  parodied  in  Aris- 
toph. Nub.  1263.  For  the  fragments 
and  titles  of  his  plays  see  Nanck,  p.  770. 
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even  he  succeeded   in  defeating   Euripides,  and  in  obtaining 
the  first  prize  for  tragedy,  in  the  year  415  \ 

(5)  Other  Tragic  Poets. 

The  families  of  tragic  poets  which  we  have  been  describing 
were  all  composed  of  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
tragedy  as  a  regular  profession,  and  who  consecrated  their  chief 
energies  to  the  theatre ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Athenian  theatre  the  composition  of  plays 
was  practically  confined  to  writers  of  this  class.  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  kind  of  author  begins  for 
the  first  time  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the 
amateur  dramatist,  who,  while  occasionally  trying  his  fortunes 
upon  the  stage,  nevertheless  regarded  the  production  of 
tragedies  as  a  mere  amusement,  and  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
serious  business  of  life.  Poets  of  this  intermittent  type,  who 
become  more  and  more  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
generations,  were  concerned  solely  with  the  literary  part  of 
the  work,  and,  unlike  their  predecessors,  must  have  employed 
professional  services  in  the  actual  production  of  their  plays. 
Critias,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  Oratory  and 
statesmanship  were  his  principal  occupations.  His  speeches, 
which  survived  for  many  centuries,  are  described  by  Cicero  as 
vigorous  in  matter,  like  those  of  Pericles,  but  more  copious  in 
style;  and  Philostratus  notices  their  solemn  and  sententious 
tone,  and  the  easy  flow  of  their  diction '.  Critias  also  wrote 
elegies,  of  which  some  fragments  remain,  and  was  fond  of 
posing  as  a  philosopher'.  His  tragedies  were  apparently 
of  a  reflective  and  philosophic  cast,  like  his  orations;  and 
a  long  and  rather  striking  fragment  of  his  Sisyphus  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  belief  in  gods  on 
utilitarian  principles,  regarding  them  as  the  invention  of  early 
statesmen,  who  hoped  in  this  way  to  deter  men  from  crime  *• 

*  Aclian,  Var.  Hist.  2.8.  '  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  pp.  6oa-6o6. 

^  Cicero,  de  Orat.  2.  22  ;    Philostrat*         *  Nauck,  Trag.  Grace.  Frag.  p.  771, 

Vit.  Soph.  I.  16.  3,  2.  I.  14.  The   lines   are   quoted   as    from    the 
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The  fragment  recalls  the  manner  of  Euripides  in  his  sententious 
moods,  though  less  vigorous  and  picturesque  in  language. 
Indeed,  Critias  was  plainly  one  of  the  imitators  of  Euripides, 
and  the  similarity  between  the  two  poets  occasionally  led  to 
confusion  concerning  the  authorship  of  their  respective  plays*. 

Meletus,  another  poet  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  better 
known  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates  than  as  a  dramatic 
author*.  He  is  described  by  Plato  as  being,  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  a  'young  man  of  no  great  distinction,  with  long  hair, 
hooked  nose,  and  scanty  beards*  In  the  prosecution  of 
Socrates  he  represented  the  tragic  poets,  whose  vanity  was 
offended  by  the  Socratic  irony \  His  lanky  and  corpse-like 
appearance  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  Aristophanes,  in  one 
of  his  comedies,  as  an  ambassador  to  Hades,  sent  by  the  living 
poets  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  dead*.  His  vicious 
character,  and  the  coarseness  and  sensuality  of  his  lyrics,  are 
elsewhere  satarised  *.  All  that  is  known  about  his  tragic  poetry 
is  that  he  wrote  a  tetralogy  (the  last  recorded  example  of  this 
species  of  composition)  on  the  legend  of  Oedipus;  whence  his 


Sisyphus  of  Critias  by  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus.  Plutarch  and  Galen  ascribe  them 
to  Euripides,  being  apparently  misled, 
partly  by  their  sententious  tone,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  Euripides  was  also  the 
author  of  a  Sisyphus  (^satyric  play). 

*  Accordinj;;  to  the  Vita  Eurip.  three 
plays  of  Euripides — the  Tennes,  Rhada- 
nianthus,  and  Peirithous — were  often 
regarded  as  spurious;  and  Athcnacus 
(p.  496)  tells  us  that  the  Peirithous  was 
ascribed  to  Critias  by  some  scholars. 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  Wila- 
mowitz  (Anal.  Eur.  p.  166)  would 
assign  all  three  plays  to  Critias.  But 
the  inference-*  is  very  doubtful.  Every 
grammarian  except  Athenacus  who 
quotes  the  Peirithous  regards  it  as  the 
work  of  Euripides  (see  Nauck,  pp.  546- 
c^so:;  and  the  stvle  of  the  nnmeroos 
fragments  is  (juite  Euripidean. 

'It  is  doubtful  whether  his  name 
should   be   spelt   McXi/tm  or  VLiXiros, 


both  versions  being  found.  Aristo- 
phanes called  him  a  '  Thracian,'  though 
on  what  grounds  is  unknown  (Schol. 
Plat.  A()ol.  p.  18  B).  Nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  was  the  Meletas  who  was 
charged  with  participation  in  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Hermae,  and  who  sided 
with  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  prose- 
cuted Andocides  (Xen.  Hell.  a.  4.  36 ; 
Andoc.  de  Myst.  %  94). 

»  Plat.  Euthyph.  p.  2  B. 

^  Ibid.  Apol  p.  32  A. 

*  Ari^toph.^l7^vTd9l7t,flag.  i(Meineke, 
p.  1005  V  Hence  Sannyrion,  the  comic 
poet,  called  him  rdr  dvd  Aijmuov  ¥*Kp6v 
(Athcn.  p.  551). 

*  Saidas,  v.  VLikijror  Motft^urtu  ws 
wovTffHk  rdv  rpvwc¥.  Cp.  Schol.  Plat. 
Apol.  18  B.  Aristoph.  Kan.  1301  (about 
Euripides)  olroi  5'  da(^  wdvroM^  fiiy  ^ip*i 
wopvMcMf,  I  0'«oA/«r  MtXffTov  x.r.K.  His 
love-songs  are  mentioned  by  AtheO' 
p.  605. 
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nick-name  'son  of  Laius'.'  Shortly  after  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  a  fit  of 
remorse  *. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  poets  of  this  century  who  perhaps 
deserve  a  passing  mention.  Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  a  content* 
porary  of  Euripides,  and  most  prolific  author,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  '  construct  tragedies  of  the  present  length  ■/ 
The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  usual  size  of  dramas  in  the 
post- Euripidean  period;  but  as  no  plays  of  that  epoch  have 
been  preser\'ed,  the  significance  of  the  change  must  remain 
uncertain.  The  Achilles  of  Aristarchus  was  copied  by  Ennius^ 
and  is  the  only  certain  instance  in  Roman  literature  of  the 
adaptation  of  a  tragedy  which  was  not  by  one  of  the  three 
great  dramatists  *.  Neophron  of  Sicyon,  another  fertile  writer, 
was  conspicuous  for  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  slave 
characters  \  But  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance  comes  from 
the  fact  that  his  Medea  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  master- 
piece of  Euripides*.  Sthenelus,  the  'plagiarist/  and  the  object 
of  much  ridicule  on  the  comic  stage  ^  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
as  a  writer  who  discarded  the  bombast  of  the  tragic  style,  and 
composed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  without  elevation 
or  ornament  \  But  the  result  was  common-place,  without 
being  effective ;  and  it  was  said  that  his  verses,  in  order  to 


'  Schol.  riat.  AiH.l.  iS  H.  His 
father'*  real  nnmc  was  NU-U-tus  iDio^. 
Kncit.  i.  40  .  As  rcj;ar(ls  his  |HK:try, 
he  i^  i!i  scrilicil  a-i  *pavKn^  vcN^rT/t  in 
Schdl  riat.  1  c.  nii'l  4v\po^  Iv  t^  wwy^ati 
in  SiiM.  V.  M«A7To«. 

-*  I)io^.  U';cit.  i.  4.V   l)i«><i.Sic   14  37. 

"  Sui(ia-».  V.  'A/>:(rrap\i'T  vfMrwi  ui  to 
vvv  avrw¥  /«7«oc  rii  hfjn^nra  Kur^nrifnty. 
Suitlai  aiUI-i  that  lio  coni|ui^r«l  a  pl.iy 
calli-ii  A>clc|>iiis.  .14  a  tiiankiilYciiii}^  to 
tlif  j;ih1  fill  hi"*  recuvriy  fruiii  a  I'l-ilaia 
ilhu.-*". ;  nti'l  thnl  h«-  mtoIi-  viv«nty 
ttat^t-'lK '«,  \inn  ^^^^i  victoiivN,  and  Initl 
moic  than  iiH.rl^  \rar<*.  Foi  hi«  |*lay<« 
anil  tia;;nu-tits  «c.c  N.iuck,  ]t.  7^"'. 

*  btslu-,  p.  J4J.  riaut.  racnul. 
jtiol.  I. 


'  Suiilaft  V.  N<^p«r'  uTf  he  wrote 
1 20  tra^cdic^,  and  wpurot  tlc^ya^  ■«- 
Sa>aryiit'S  moa  UtetrSir  Havavov,  lie  alto 
tells  (he  &ainc  storv  almat  him  which 

• 

he  had  previously  tnld  about  another 
tra(;ic  inx-t  called  Ncarehut,  viz.,  that 
he  ac  romianict!  Alexander  the  (ireat  ia 
hi>  cam]iai^i,  and  wa«  put  to  death 
fur  ci»n4piraoy.  Whence  M^me  Mho- 
laiM  su);^^e«t  (hat  he  really  belonged 
to  the  a^e  of  Alexant'rr,  and  that  hii 
Nfc-dt-a  was  an  imitatitm  of  that  bjr 
I'!uii]iides. 

^  (  h\  thit  (jncftiiHi  fee  p.  2()0. 

^  Ari^toph.  Ve»p.  ijiJC  I'la;.  Aaewnii 
lia^.   2,  S«twu,  tra^*   '   .Mcincke,  p|k 

*  Tuet  c.  J  J. 
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be   made    palatable,   required   to   be   seasoned   with  salt  and 
vinegar  \ 

Many  other  poets  of  this  period  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
jests  of  Aristophanes,  though  all  memory  of  their  writings  has 
disappeared.  Such  are  the  luxurious  and  easy-going  Morychus; 
the  glutton  Nothippus;  the  shaggy-haired  Hieronymus;  Acestor, 
the  '  bug-bear  of  the  tragic  choruses ' ;  Theognis,  whose  frigid 
dullness  froze  the  very  rivers  of  Thrace ;  Gnesippus,  with  his 
chorus  of  Lydian  slave  girls ;  and  Melanthius,  the  humourist, 
who  gained  more  renown  by  his  bon-mots  than  by  his  tragedies, 
and  whose  '  wit  and  wisdom '  were  long  remembered,  and  are 
often  quoted  by  later  writers.  For  these  poets,  and  many 
others  of  even  less  celebrity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix. 

§  3.    Tragedy  at  Athens  in  the  Fourth  Century, 

After  the  tragic  drama  had  been  developed  by  the  genius  of 
tho  Athenians  into  a  great  and  impressive  species  of  art,  it 
began,  as  was  natural,  to  be  imitated  by  the  other  Greeks ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  dramatic  performances 
fashioned  on  the  Attic  model  had  been  established  in  almost 
every  Hellenic  community.  But  in  spite  of  these  numerous 
attempts  at  emulation  on  the  part  of  neighbouring  countries,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  any  other  people  succeeded  in  disputing 
the  theatrical  supremacy  of  the  Athenians.  Up  to  the  period 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests  their  pre-eminence  was  practically 
uncontested.  Athens  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  be  the  great 
centre  of  dramatic  productiveness,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  taste 
in  questions  connected  with  the  theatre.  All  the  best  tragedies 
were  produced  at  her  festivals,  and  every  foreign  aspirant  after 
dramatic  distinction  looked  to  her  for  the  ratification  of  his 
claims ;  nor  was  his  ambition  satisfied,  unless  he  produced  his 
plays  on  the  Athenian  stage,  and  secured  if  possible  the  crown 

*  Atistoph.  Trjpvra^ij  frag,  g    A.  Moi  hexameter  quoted  by  Atben.  p.  428,  and 

iru/v  iyw  2$*viKov  ipdyoifi  hv  firifuxra ;  |  an   iambic  line  dubiously  ascribed   to 

B.  iU  6(0^  ^/i^irru/ifvos  ij  (rjfxfhs  oAar.  him   by  some  ancient   critics  (Nauck, 

AH   that   remains  of  his  poetry  is  an  p.  762). 
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of  victory'.  We  have  seen  that  even  among  the  poets  of  the 
fifth  century  a  large  number  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  were 
attracted  to  Athens  by  the  fame  of  her  theatrical  exhibitions. 
During  the  fourth  century  the  stream  still  flowed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  supply  of  native  poets  was  constantly 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  foreigners,  who  either  took  up 
their  abode  in  Athens,  like  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  or,  like 
Dionysius  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  merely  sent  their  tragedies 
there  for  representation. 

The  tragic  drama  was  never  cultivated  with  more  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  than  during  this  epoch  of  its  history.  One 
novel  and  important  feature  was  the  increasing  veneration 
bestowed  upon  the  works  of  the  older  poets,  which  began  to  be 
exhibited  at  every  festival  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, while  the  fame  of  the  great  actors  by  whom  they  were 
reproduced  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece'.  But  the  admira- 
tion inspired  by  the  earlier  drama  was  far  from  interfering,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  with  the  taste  for  new  and  contemporary 
compositions ;  it  even  acted  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the  production 
of  original  plays  continued  to  be  carried  on,  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  century,  with  unceasing  vigour.  The  perfomiance 
of  *  new  tragedies '  at  the  City  Dionysia  formed  the  central 
attraction  of  the  festival,  and  drew  the  lai^est  crowds  of 
spectators' ;  and  the  proceedings  at  the  Leiiaea  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  the  same  character'.    As  a  result  of  this  constant 

'Cp.  Pkl.  LAches,  i8j  AiKi/i'J«n'yD,.-  "EAAiww.  Btkk.  Anccd.  p.  309  tk* 
&¥  Tii  rtiiT^iii  tts  jairrn  Mat  tafil  tSjv  Tt^xf^ivy  oi  iiiv  fjffav  vakoial,  oi  imAaia 
6>^Xaiy  nXtiai'  it  ip-faioiTO  xp^finTa,  Spiijara  tlaaya-juHTtl,  of  H  moimJ,  ol 
luvt'p  -y*  «ai  jpaypiia!  voiljri)!  wop'  ^||a^  Kaira  ml  iiiSiwori  (loaji;Strm.  ItW 
Tt^i|9(jc.  T"iyapjo,  r.i  ill  oiiiTai  rpa-y^i-  ovr  ToSra  flfiTiu.  irAfiw  ioA  awaiiK) 
iiar  gaXSlt  wonir,  oi/K  l(a^iv  icuk\^  ttpi  rSir  'ASriyaiaiv  iri)-i  tu  taitiv  Spavin  aal 
T>  'Arriit^*  Mrd  ri,  dAAoi  niiA.ii  in-  ^ijltVoK  tnaina/iiroy.  Thai  ihe  pro- 
tiitrviitroi  wfptipx"'"!  "**'  *""•"  '•''po  duction  of  new  Irugnlia  al  ihe  Cl^ 
^fTaiiraiTaitS'iiriitiia/vnir-  ibririxs,         Dionyiis   was   regolsii    aiid    conlintioiis 

'  On  Ihis  reproduction  uf  old  Inigedics  during  ibe  foatth  century  is  proved  l>y 
He  the  Altic  Theatre,  pp.  96-100.  numerous  inscription*  [Corp.  Ini.  AlL 

'  A«ch.Ciesiph.  S  3^Kti70(^i' ai  )»■      2.971  c-c.  973,  97^). 
T»i  $iArpv  (itktiu  imnifiiTritr)  ...         '  There  U  ■mple  evidence  that  new 
bU     im^ija^aiirrvr     'Aeijtalaiv.    AKKA      irojjedies   were    regularly    exhiblled   s( 
TywT^iSJ*    iymiiBpimv     Kaiouir,     cbV      the  Lenaea  diiriag  thli  period.      Thm 
'w  To5  Uiiwa,  (UX'  fnurfoK  Twf     Aphatetw  i,Plut.  X  Ornt  839  C)  bronsht 
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(iemand  for  fresh  materials  at  each  of  the  two  great  annual 
gatherings,  the  more  popular  dramatists  of  the  period  were 
compelled  to  be  unusually  prolific,  and  Carcinus  is  said  to 
have  written  a  hundred  and  sixty  plays,  and  Astydamas  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  forty*. 

But  when  we  consider  the  merit,  rather  than  the  fertility, 
of  this  later  tragedy,  the  case  is  very  different.  Although  no 
specimens  have  been  preser\'ed,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  loss  is  not  a  great  one,  and  that  these  poets  of 
the  fourth  century  seldom  rose  above  mediocrity.  The  reputa- 
tion which  they  enjoyed  was  only  of  a  moderate  kind.  Not 
one  of  them  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  place  even  among 
the  secondary  authors  of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  Ion  and 
Achaeus'.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  seems  to  regard  them  with 
some  favour,  and  makes  frequent  reference  to  their  plays  \ 
protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  unfairness  of  judging 
them  by  a  comparison  with  their  great  predecessors*.  But  the 
very  fact  of  the  protest  being  made  is  significant  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  generally  held;  and  a  further  proof 
of  their  inferiority  is  contained  in  Aristotle's  own  admission, 
that  the  success  of  a  play  in  his  days  depended  more  upon  the 
actor  than  upon  the  poet\ 

(iut  pla)  s  on  two  occasions  at  the  Lenaea  18  (Lynceus).  To  Carcinus,  Eth.  Nicom. 

^between    368    and    341    B.C.).      The  7.  8  (Alope),  Rbet.  a.  23  (^Medea),  3. 16 

tyrant    l>ionysius    won    the    prize    for  (Oedipus),    Poet.     16    (Thyestes',    17 

traijcdy   at   the  Lenaea   in  367  (Diod.  (Amphiaraus).      To  Astydamas,   Poet. 

.Sic.  15.  74).    An  Attic  inscription  (Corp.  14  (Alcmaeon).     To  Polyidus,  Poet.  16 

Ins.  Alt.  2.  977  c)  records  one  victory  of  and    17    ^Iphigeneia).     To    Antiphon, 

Theodectcs.  and  seven  of  Astydamas,  at  Rhct.  2.  a  and  23  .Meleager),  Eth.  Eud. 

tlic  Ix.>naea.  7.  4  (^Andromache),  Mechan.   i.  p.  847 

'  Suidas,  vv.   Kapnivo^  (2),  'AorwW-  (a    quotation).     To  Chaeremon,   Poet. 

f('i>'(i).  I    and    24   i^Ceutaurus),  Rhet.    2.    23 

^  Ion  nnd  Achacus  were  placed  in  the  .Pentheus\  3.    n    (^description   of  his 

Alexandrian  canon,  along  with  the  three  style),  Probl.  3.  16  (quotation). 
^reat  dramatists.     They  must  therefore  *  Poet.  c.  id  inkkiara  ft^r  oSr  awattra 

have  been  considere<l    superior  to   any  Zu  w^ipiaa^aL  lx<(*'>  <'  ^  A^*  ^^  lUftcra 

traj^ic  f)octs  of  the  fourth  century.     See  ital  irXcurra,  <lA.Xart  r«  Kalk  Cm  ¥w  avKiHpav' 

]'.  404.  rmkri  ro^  iroci;rar  TfyonSrair  "fdp  Ka$* 

riic  references  to  Theodectes  are  tieacTot^  f^pot  dyaOwi^  wxnifTwy,  Imuttov 

Khct.   2.  23  (his  Ajax  and  Alcmaeon),  rov  l^iov  dya9ov  d^iovai  r69  |ya  inttp- 

ibid.  24  (Orestes  and  Helena),  Pol.  1.  6  fiikkkttp. 
(^Helena),  Poet.    16    (Tydcus),  11  and         *  Rhet  3.  i   /ifT^br  Svramu  ww  ritv 
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The  art  of  tragic  composition  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time 
degenerated  into  a  merely  mechanical  process.  The  old  themes 
were  treated  in  the  old  fashion,  without  life  and  inspiration. 
There  was  an  absence  of  all  creative  impulse  and  original 
thought.  The  chorus  still  remained  in  the  meaningless  position 
in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Agathon,  and  was  neither  totally 
abolished,  nor  brought  into  definite  relationship  with  the  play ', 
The  ancient  legends,  though  their  capacities  had  been  exhausted 
by  frequent  repetition,  still  supplied  the  stage  with  its  only 
subjects.  A  few  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  from  lime  to 
lime  to  create  a  new  kind  of  historical  drama,  but  they  met 
with  no  success';  the  majority  of  the  poets  shrank  from 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  novel  experiment ;  and  so  timid  was 
their  conservatism,  that  even  in  the  selection  of  mythological 
plots  ihey  confined  themselves  to  safe  and  well-tried  legends, 
which  had  already  proved  successful  in  the  theatre '. 

This  wearisome  monotony,  and  this  frigid  adherence  to  ancient 
models,  remind  one  of  the  similar  position  of  the  French  drama 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  But  unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  no  romantic  movement  at  hand 
to  rescue  the  stage  from  inanition,  and  Greek  tragedy  never 
recovered  from  the  stagnation  into  which  it  now  fell.  Aristotle 
himself  seems  to  have  fell  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  the 
need  for  reform ;  and  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  fresh  interest,  and  infusing  new  blood  into  the  lifeless  system, 
by  the  introduction  of  fictitious  plots  such  as  Agathon's  Flower'. 


vorijTur  ol  innucfHTai  Cp,  the  habit 
which  Aiistolle  ccnsnrea  in  the  cun- 
lemporaty  potts,  of  inseiting  irKtevont 
episodeE  to  exploit  p.irticulai  actors 
(Poet.  c.  9  rnauTOi  St  (iirtmoSiuSf.i 
■piffii)  wmoirrai  J»i  iiif  rS/t  ^auAav 
veiifTwr  Bi  airoii,  iivi  Hi  ran-  ifaSSir 
&d  ro^T  imoKptTos), 

'  Atistot.  Poet.  c.  18. 

'  Cp.  the  Mausolus  of  Thcoilectei, 
and  the  ThetnistocUs  of  Moschion 
(Nauck,  pp.  801  nnJ  8ti)— plnys  in 
which  real  Greek  choractera  were  ap- 
pBimtljr  iatrodnced,  and   which   loiist 


therefore  have  been  very  different  from 
the  older  type  of  historical  tiagcdjr, 
such  as  the  Persic  of  Aesdivlos. 

'  Ariilot.  Poet.  c.  I J  wfiniir  iiir  -jAp 
o\  irol^TiiI  roil  tux^"™'  »>''*0"  iM^pit- 
lto\/¥,  tvv  Rt  wtpl  M-yat  oticuil  ol  icik- 
XioTdi  Tparjiftiiu  owTi'SivToi ,  ojat  n^ 
'AAcfinium  mi  OlUwovr  mt  'OpiaT^  teal 
KtX.ia-/par  xai  &vlan]r  mi  T^Ai^r  ml 

il   BO.^oai.      Cp.    c.    14  oi  wtfi    woAJka 

'  Poel.  c,  9  i>io/aii  yilp  Ir  tuut^  li.  c, 
Agathoti'a  Flower)  ra  ti  r^y/ura  ■*! 
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If  this  suggestion  had  been  carried  out,  and  if  the  legendary 
subjects  had  been  frankly  abandoned,  together  with  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  gorgeous  dresses  and  stately  masks,  it  is 
possible  that  the  vitality  of  the  tragic  stage  might  have  been 
restored,  and  that  it  might  have  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Stories  based  upon  ordinary  experience  might  have  given 
rise  to  a  domestic  type  of  drama,  corresponding  in  outward 
form  to  the  later  comedy,  while  distinguished  by  greater 
earnestness  of  tone.  But  the  traditional  character  of  tragedy 
as  a  religious  ceremonial,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  such 
radical  and  far-reaching  innovations.  Moreover,  the  time  was 
unfavourable,  and  the  impulse  towards  serious  drama  had 
almost  spent  itself  Poets  of  genuine  creative  power  were 
drawn  away  by  the  superior  attractions  of  comedy,  which  now 
brgan  to  predominate  over  its  rival ;  and  it  was  on  the  comic 
stage,  with  its  lively  realism  and  epicurean  views  of  life,  that 
the  spirit  of  this  later  epoch  found  its  truest  expression. 

(i)  Rhetorical  Ports. 

The  prime  source  of  weakness,  then,  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
fiiurth  century  was  its  lifeless  conventionality.  But  its  decline 
was  further  accelerated  by  a  second  cause-  the  predominance 
of  ilie  rhetorical  spirit.  'The  older  poets,*  says  Aristotle, 
•  made  their  characters  speak  like  citizens ;  the  poets  of  the 
present  day  make  them  speak  like  rhetoricians'.'  Rhetoric 
iiad,  in  fact,  become  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  age,  and  most 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  this  epoch  were  either  orators  themselves 
or  pupils  of  orators.  Their  rhetorical  propensities  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  example  of  Euripides.  Inspired  with  admiration  for 
that  portion  of  his  work  which  was  in  realit}'  the  least  dramatic 
of  all,  they  copied  and  exaggerated  his  controversial  scenes, 
and   forensic  manner  of  speech.    The   language  of  tragedy, 

tA  or^/MTtt  OTvalfTai,  «■!  cMv  fmr         '  Poet,  c  6  ol  #c«y  7^  dpxatot  voA«- 
fifpairffi.     Arr*  •!  whfttm  Am         ■     rmm  lvifo«r  kiy9^rm$,  ol  M  rip  fi^ropi' 
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divested  of  poetical  ornament,  began  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
diction  of  the  advocate'.  Occasionally  indeed  a  poet  like 
Moschton  attempted  lo  recall  the  grandeur  of  the  Aeschyleui 
verse ' ;  but  the  prevailing  taste  was  for  argument  and  alter- 
cation. Streams  of  contentious  verbiage  took  the  place  of 
delineations  of  character  and  motive'.  The  tragedies  of  the 
time,  though  constructed  with  skilful  regularity',  lacked  human 
interest  and  genuine  feeling.  The  object  of  the  average 
dramatist  was,  not  so  much  to  illustrate  ethical  problems 
and  paint  the  passions  of  mankind,  as  to  create  favourable 
opportunities  for  a  set  debate,  and  lo  display  his  powers  of 
eloquence. 

Chief  among  the  rhetorical  poets  of  the  period  is  Theodecteai 
of  Phaselis  in  Lycia^  He  was  born  about  375,  and  settled  in 
Athens  at  an  early  age,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Plato 
and  Isocrates,  and  especially  of  Aristotle,  whose  admiration  for 
his  beauty  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  the  admiration  of 
Socrates  for  Alcibiades '.  Oratory  was  his  principal  profession, 
and  he  took  pupils  and  wrote  speeches  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood'.    But  he  also  devoted  himself  to  tragedy,  and  composed 


'  Arlstol.  Rhel.  3.  i  ouSi  yd^  oj  t 


t.  Puet.  c.  6,  where  it  is  u 
Ihnt  the  Irogedies  or  Ihe  later  poels  a: 

" i-I    7^    T 


dcBcienl  in  Lhanctcrisal 


apd    i^K 


a.d  t!>  t£  Xi-n'  TOUTD  TWV 

TOTov    tiro,  Tiui-   iWiu: 

Xtmir  iau,  o^  ol  rpiTipor  (cdnfiour. 
This  DDadonied  slyle  was  imitated  fratn 
Euripidei,  cp.  ibid.  c.  i  ikiwriToi  i'  tv, 
laf  rit  U  T^c  tIaiSiiias  Sia^iirrov  ixKi-for 
(rwTtSp-  Sirtp  Eipiflttit  mir  iral  iwiStifi 
irpuToi.  In  the  surviving  ttagmeaU  o! 
the  fouitb-centuT)'  poets  the  iIlI]ucIIi^e  of 
Euripides,  especialljr  io  his  more  forensic 
parti,  is  uamiilakeiible. 

'  Cp.  his  fTugmcLls  (Nauuk,  pp.  Sil- 
BlG;,  and  eipeciilly  frag.  6,  a  long 
pasmge  about  the  gradual  dvitisalion 
of  mankind,  obviously  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  deicriplion 
in  the  PiametbeuG  of  AeKhylui, 


■■»). 


<l7«t<i 


Tp•^.^S|a, 


'  Tlmt  the  latertragediejwerc  UbDally 
constructed  with  skill  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  Aiistot.  Fact.  c.  6  (ri  inifuttir 
oTi  (ui  sI  ijx'ipnim^  i™«V  vf6TtpQr 
iiaratTOi  rj  \i(li  jraj  T«c  ffittiir  iitftSovw 
4  Til  wpiyiia'a  mtloTaaAii.  vtur  ml  ot 
•/j£t«  iTMijriu  rrjj'iW*  awarrtt. 

*  Suidas,  V.  %iiAi*tti%, 

'  fiuidai,  1.  c  Athen.  p.  j66.  He  lived 
forty-one  years  CSuidasi.  end  is  ktioum 
to  have  been  dead  in  33J  [I'lnL  Alex, 
c.  t  ^1  i  whence  his  birth  may  Le  placed 
Approximately  in  375,  which  wouM 
make  him  about  nine  yeor^  ' 
than  Aristotle. 

'  Phot.  cod.  I7fi. 
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tifty  plays  with  conspicuous  success,  winning  eight  out  of  the 
thirteen  contests  in  which  he  engaged '.  Among  his  other 
writings  was  a  metrical  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  certain  conun- 
drums in  verse,  which  attracted  great  admiration".  His  powers 
of  memory  were  so  remarkable,  that  he  could  repeat  a  lengthy 
poem  after  a  single  hearing •\  As  an  orator  he  ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  though  inferior  to  his 
master  Isocrates,  is  highly  praised  by  Cicero  for  the  artistic 
polish  of  his  language*.  When  the  widow  of  Mausolus  invited 
all  the  most  distinguished  rhetoricians  of  the  age  to  compete  in 
tiie  celebration  of  her  husband's  virtues,  Theodectes,  among 
others,  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  dead  prince,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  eloquence  of  Theopompus  ;  whereupon 
he  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  which  obtained 
greater  success'*.  He  died  early,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and 
was  buried  on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb 
recording  his  victorious  career  in  tragic  poetry".  A  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  market-place  of  his  native 
Phaselis ;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  when  passing  through  the 
town  in  333,  stopped  to  decorate  it  with  garlands,  in  memory 
of  his  old  friendship  for  Theodectes,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  when  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  ^ 

As  a  poet  Theodectes  was  not  only  popular  in  his  lifetime, 
but  retained  his  celebrity  for  many  centuries,  and,  among  the 
lesser  tragic  writers,  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  quoted  by 

^  Suidas,    1.  c.     Steph.    Byzant.,    v.  *  Gellius,   10.   18.     Suidas  (I.  c),  in 

♦adi/Ajy.     From  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  977  his  version  of  the   affair,  confuses  the 

l>  aiul  c  it  appears  that  seven  of  his  speech    and     the    tragedy    (oSrot    iccU 

\ictories   wtre    at    the    Ciiy   Dionysia,  Noi;4c/xiri7j  «.t.X.   .  .  .    cfvov  ivinfi^or 

and  one  at  the  Lenaea.  M  MavotuXy,  *ApT€fuciai  r^r  'fwauc6s 

^  Suidas,  1.  c.  Athen.  p.  451  quotes  avrovvporpeffafUyriSf  KoiivunfCtfiaXiirra 

two  of  his  riddles,  viz.  on  *  A  Shadow,'  cvdo/rift^eros  iv  f  tlwt  rpay^^'  dXXoi  64 

which  is    greatest  at  birth   and   death,  ^curc  6f ovo/«vor  cx't*' rd  v/Mrrcra. 

hut    smallest    at    its    prime  ;    and   on  *  Suidas,  1.  c.     Plut.  X  Orat.  837  D. 

'Day  and    Night/  two  sisters,  each  of  Steph.    Byzant.  v.  ^aijkis^   who  gives 

which  gives  birth  to  the  other.  the  epitaph  (i)^c  x^c^^voi<r<  ^<n;\ffTi|r 

^  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  ii.  a.  51.  Bto^imjv  |  tcpvwru,  ftr  i^iSfi^flray  Movooi 

*  Dion.  Hal.  de  Isaeo,  c.  19.    Phot.  *OKvfAVid^r  \   ip    8i     X"P^    rpayutSiif 

cixl.  i;6.  Cicero,  Orator  51.    A  defence  UfHui    rpiai    itai    d4x     dfuAAoit  |  6kt« 

of  Socrates,  composed  by  him,  is  quoted  dyripdyrovs  Ji/up€$ifttfp  flrrc^oyovf). 

by  Aristotle,  Khet.  3.  23.  '  Plut.  Alex,  c  17. 
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Stobaeus  ^  Aristotle  also  often  refers  to  his  works,  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  methods  of  argument,  whence  we 
may  infer  the  rhetorical  character  of  his  tragedies'.  Yet  he 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  picture  of  Philoctetes,  heroically 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  pain ;  and  highly  praises  the 
conduct  of  the  crisis  in  the  Lynceus,  where  the  hero  escapes 
imminent  destruction  almost  by  a  miracle'.  But  any  dramatic 
power  which  Theodectes  may  have  possessed  was  obscured  by 
his  forensic  training ;  and  his  fragments,  fairly  numerous  in 
quantity,  are  echoes  of  the  facile  rhetoric  of  Euripides  \ 

(2)  Literary  ami  Philosophical  Poets, 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  feeling  for  dramatic  truth  and 
reality,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  tragic  poetry  of  this  period,  is  further  exemplified 
in  the  rise  and  rapid  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
literary  drama- a  new  species  of  composition,  which  was 
written  solely  for  the  reader,  and  without  any  view  to  actual 
representation.  Plays  of  this  kind  had  been  unknown  to  the 
fifth  century,  but  now  became  frequent  and  extremely  popular. 
According  to  Aristotle,  they  differed  from  the  dramas  of  the 
stage  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  rhetorician 
differed  from  the  eloquence  of  the  .assembly  and  the  law  courts, 
their  merit  consisting  in  the  polished  elegance  of  the  diction, 
while  their  defect  was  a  want  of  force  and  vitality*. 

The  most  admired  of  the  authors  of  this  class  was  Chaercmon, 
a  poet  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
from  whom  several  extr.icts  have  been  preser\'ed*.     His  style 

*  Vi/  sevL-n  tiiiiv<i  in  the  *AFtf«Aw7ioi',  '  AriNtot.  khi-l.  .v  ii.     Snch  wrilcri 
an<l  threr  tiiius  in  tlic  'EvAutoi.                     nri'  «.-.iIK*'l  h\  ArisNilK-  di aTraNrrisoi  and 

'  Khct.    2.    i;,      twicc'^,    i4     twice  ,  ypn4Hgoi,    nml  their   style   dimyrmarvt^ 

]'oI.   1.  6.  .ili«l  fpa^fmcfft  :\s  opiKiMrtl  to  the  d^anttf- 

■  I  th.  Nic.  7.  s.    I'lu-t.  c.  II.    The"-  tic^  nr    t'VMr/tnr^  of  the  rr^uUr  dn- 

ilerti't  niAilr  a  sli^lit  :il!eratinn  in  the  ni.iii-tk. 

JaIIc  aUni:  riiil.iLtitt^.  ciii^ii)^  thi- hcin  '    lU-    i»   calU«l    a   '  tra}*ic    l*oel  *  bv 

t«i    \k'    hiitt-:i    in    the   h.in«l.  niNtcid  of  Athina«  n't   |t.  43  r^^ivtic.  j(5  T^7if4bt  . 

the  tiiot  ^Naiick.  }•.  So.\  .  The  ritcrinct'<«  to  him  in  Kal>ulut  amt 

*  C'|j.   the  hr^uK'iit't  in   Nauck,   yy.  Kphippu*  .Mcineke,  3.  yy.    J(*6,    3x8 
801- So;.  ^ivc   h»   ilate  as  ihc   nutklle   of  the 
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is  slightly  laboured  and  artificial,  and  shows  a  preference  for 
devious  and  far-fetched  modes  of  expression,  which  are  ridi- 
culed by  the  comic  poets*.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  vivid 
and  picturesque  and  full  of  prettiness.  Chaeremon  seems  to 
have  excelled  in  the  art  of  word-painting,  and  displays  a  per- 
ceptiveness  for  varieties  and  contrasts  of  colour  which  is  rare 
among  classical  writers.  His  longest  fragment  is  a  graceful 
description  of  a  troop  of  maidens,  wearied  out  with  play,  and 
lying  asleep  in  a  flowery  meadow,  amid  the  'sun-like  crocus' 
and  the  *  dark-leaved  wings  of  the  violet,'  their  raiment  still 
girt  up  for  the  dance,  and  their  white  limbs  exposed  like 
a  'living  picture,*  and  shining  brightly  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  darkness'.  His  passion  for  flowers,  the  'daughters 
of  the  fragrant  spring-time,'  reminds  one  of  Calderon ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  their  beauties,  whether 
some  maiden's  tresses  are  being  crowned  with  ivy  and  narcissus, 
or  a  garland  woven  with  'white  lilies  and  bright-shining  roses,' 
or  a  band  of  girls  is  scattered  over  the  fields,  'pursuing  with 
joy  the  radiant  children  of  the  meadow'.' 

In  addition  to  his  tragedies  Chaeremon,  departing  from  the 
beaten  track,  also  composed  a  work  called  the  Centaur,  of 
a  new  and  original  type,  but  of  which  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  'every  variety  of  metre.'  By 
Athenaeus  it  is  called  a  'drama,'  and  by  Aristotle  a  'mixed 
rhapsody'.'  The  word  'rhapsody*  in  Greek  could  only  be 
applied  to  an  epic  composition ;  hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  'Centaur'  was  in  reality  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of 
writing,  the  epic  and  the  dramatic,  and  that  its  twofold  nature 


fourth  century.  The  fragments  and 
titles  of  plays  will  be  found  in  Xauck, 
pp.  7S1-792.  Suidas  (v.  Xaufniniojv) 
calls  him  kw^ikos — apparently  a  mere 
slip,  since  his  fra^^mcnts  clearly  belong 
to  the  tragic  style. 

^  Thus  Kubulus  ridiculed  his  de- 
script  ion  of  water  as  woraiiov  awfta 
vMtineke,  3.  p.  266). 

^  Frag.  14  ..Nauck,  p.  786). 

'  Frags.  5-13. 


*  Athen.  Poet.  c.  i  i/ioicoi  8i  irAv  it 
Tir  &waarra  r^  i^^Tpa  fuyvvcat^  woiovro  ri^ 
fiifOfctv,      ica$aw§p     Xaip^/ivif     iwoiijct 

ranf  fiirpan^.  Ibid  c  24  In  81  drow^ 
rtpov  cl  tuytn^  ris  a^  (hexameters, 
iambics,  and  trochaics)  &owip  Xaip^/uMf, 
Athen.  p.  608  calls  it  a  dpafia  iroXv- 
/xiTpotf,  and  quotes  from  it  two  short 
iambic  passages. 
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was  denoted  by  its  title.    But  in  the  absence  of  further  evida 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain  decision  on  the  subject. 

Under  this  same  class  of  dramatists,  whose  works  were  not 
intended  for  the  stage,  we  may  also  include  the  various  literary 
forgers,  who  began  to  appear  about  this  lime,  and  amused 
themselves  with  writing  plays  in  the  names  of  earlier  poets. 
Heracleides  of  Pontus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  voluminous 
author  on  every  kind  of  subject,  was  one  of  the  chief  offenders. 
and  composed  several  tragedies  which  he  ascribed  to  Thespis'. 
These  tragedies,  whether  written  originally  with  the  intention 
to  deceive,  or  merely  as  literary  exercises,  appear  in  course  of 
time  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Greek  literature 
as  the  genuine  works  of  Thespis,  and  are  probably  the  source  of 
most  of  the  spurious  Thespian  fragments'. 

The  example  of  Heracleides  was  followed  byoneof  his  pupils, 
Dionysius  the  Renegade',  who  succeeded  in  imposing  on  his 
own  master  with  a  clever  imitation  of  a  Sophoclean  tragedy. 
Heracleides  was  so  completely  deceived  by  this  composition, 
that  he  proceeded  to  quote  it  in  one  of  his  writings  as  a  genuine 
work.  When  informed  of  the  forgery  by  Dionysius,  he  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  be  convinced  ;  but  was  eventually  compelled 
to  admit  his  mistake  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
play  contained  an  ingeniously  concealed  acrostic,  signifying  that 
'  Heracleides  is  unacquainted  with  literature'.' 

The  writing  of  dramas  having  come  in  this  way  to  be  divorced 
from  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  stage,  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  took  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
tenets  known  to  the  general  reader  by  throwing  them  into 
a  dramatic  form.  Several  tragedies,  worthless  from  a  theatrical 
point  of  view,  but  full  of  expositions  of  cynical  doctrines,  were 
handed  about  in  later  times  as  the  work  of  Diogenes';  and 

'  Lliog.  Lacrt.  5.  91.  ajr  mcnlioiicil  by  Diog.  Licrt.  6.  73  and 

'  See  Benilcj's  Pluilirit,  p.  141  ff.  80,  who  adils  ihai  some  people  ascribed 

'  Aion^triOF  i  lateOliuvoi,  so  called  tbem  to  rhiliicn;  at  \t^\na,  a  pu|))I  of 

because  be  abaadcmed  Zeno  in   favour  Dii^enci,  others  lo  a  ccruin  rasiphon. 

of  ihe  Cyrennics  {.V>\og.  Lacrt.  7.  166).  Cp,  Julinn,  Or.  6.  p.  186.      A  few  in- 

'  IIm<).  I.  91  and  9,1-  Elgniticant     ft.ngmeiils    are     pmcrved 

*  ThenameaorscTenoftbeietragediei  (Nanck,  pp.  807-809). 
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Crates,  his  disciple,  also  published  plays  of  a  '  lofty  and  philo- 
sophical *  character,  from  which  certain  fragments  have  been 
preserved  '.  Authors  of  this  kind,  whose  dramas  were  composed 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  enforce  peculiar  tenets,  stand  on 
a  very  different  footing  from  reflective  poets  like  Euripides, 
with  whom  the  poetry  was  the  main  consideration,  while  the 
philosophy  merely  gave  a  general  colouring  to  the  whole. 
These  didactic  tragedies,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  pretence 
to  dramatic  excellence ;  nor  are  they  of  any  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  except  as  instances  of  the  misuse  of  a 
literary  form. 

(3"!    Tragedy  in  Families, 

While  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  were  thus  amusing 
themselves  with  dramatic  composition,  the  profession  of  the 
regular  playwright  continued  to  be  represented  by  numerous 
writers,  and  especially  by  the  descendants  of  the  older  poets, 
who  still  kept  up  the  family  tradition.  The  younger  Sophocles, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  had  been  the  favourite  companion  of  his 
grandfather,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
producing  his  posthumous  play,  the  Oedipus  Coloneus*.  In 
396  he  began  to  exhibit  tragedies  on  his  own  account,  and 
his  dramatic  career  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was  highly 
successful  '.  Among  his  contemporaries  was  the  elder  Asty- 
damas,  the  son  of  Morsimus,  and  a  descendant  of  Aeschylus' 
sister*.  He,  too,  followed  the  vocation  of  tragic  poetry,  making 
his  first  appearance  in  398,  and  continuing  to  produce  dramas 
till  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty  \ 

The  elder  Astydamas  had  a  son,  Astydamas  the  younger,  who 
was  the  most  prolific  and  successful  dramatist  of  the  fourth 
century ^      He  began  life  as  a  pupil   of  Isocrates,  but  soon 

'  Di()«;.    Laert.  6.   9S.     Nauck,   pp.  victories.     Diodorns  gives  his  victories 

809,810.  as  twelve.    The  figure  eleven  is  clearly 

'^  Vita  Soph.  (p.  4  Dindf.).     Argum.  too    small,  and   probably  denotes  the 

Oed.  Col.  number    of   plays    preserved  in    later 

^  Diixl.     Sic     14.    53.      Suidas,   v.  times. 

2o</)o#fA^5  (2).  Suidas  says  he*  exhibited*  *  Suidas,  v.  'Aorv^afiaf  (i). 

forty  plays,  or  according  to  some  ac-  *  Diog.  Laert.  14.  43. 

counts  eleven,  and  that   he  won  seven  *  Suidas,  v.  'AarvSoftat  (2). 
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abandoned  rhetoric  for  the  stage,  where  he  won  his  first 
victory  in  372  *.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career  he  produced 
two  hundred  and  forty  plays,  and  was  crowned  victor  in  fifteen 
contests '.  1 1  is  Hector  is  cited  by  Plutarch  as  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Attic  stage  \  But  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  his  works 
have  all  perished  ;  and  nothing  is  now  known  about  his  dramatic 
methods  except  the  fact  that  in  his  treatment  of  the  Aicmaeon 
legend  he  modified  the  brutality  of  the  original  story,  by  making 
Aicmaeon  kill  his  mother  accidentally,  instead  of  by  design — 
an  interesting  innovation,  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
growing  humanity  of  the  age  regarded  the  crime  of  deliberate 
matricide  as  too  horrible  even  for  theatrical  representation*. 
In  340  he  exhibited  his  Parthenopaeus,  which  excited  so  much 
admiration,  that  the  Athenians  rewarded  him  with  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  theatre.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  inscribe  some 
verses  on  the  base,  complaining  that  he  had  no  rivals  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  born  in  the  time  of 
the  great  poets  of  old,  the  people  were  so  repelled  by  his  vanity, 
that  they  ordered  the  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  henceforth 
to  'praise  one's  self  like  Astydamas'  passed  into  a  proverb*. 


'  M. armor  Par.  cp.  *J2  iuf  <Xt  'Anrv- 
iafuii  'A$rivtfaiP  ivUriffty  «.tA.  Siiidas 
gays  it  was  the  e/J^r  Astydamas  who 
\iai  the  jiupil  (if  Isocratcs:  but  at 
Is(icrat<  s  wa«  born  in  436,  ami  taii|;ht 
rhLtofic  in  Ctiios  IxTforc  he  bc(;an  to 
teach  it  in  Athens.  an<l  as  the  elder 
A>ty(iamas  wns  already  c-xhihiiinf;  tra- 
j;t"ilics  in  ;,9**.  the  clironuloj^y  >eenis 
inconsisteii!.  ai.d  there  can  \tc  little 
dniilit  that  Suidis  ha»  cnnfuMd  I  he 
father  wr.h  the  miu. 

■'  III-  Win  the  j'li/e  at  the  City 
I)ii.ii\sia  ill  .^41  with  the  Achillea, 
Athaiiia^,  ami  Anti^^ntie ;  and  in  .^o 
\iith  the  r.irthcnopai-us  ainl  I. y  cat  in 
■.(*..:|'.  In-.  All.  2.  y;.^  .  <  »t  hi-.  hJieeii 
\i>:'>iit>  fi^ht  were  ^.iined  .it  tiir  <  uy 
Ih-'iiX-^ii,  -i-viM  :il  llie  I.riiara  ihiil.  1. 
«;~7  li  .\'.'\  I  .  .Niiiil.i^.  V.  'A<rri'^i/jfi(  ■  i>, 
a-niU-t  till*  ^40  (la^c-iiies  and  I'lttt-i  n 
\ictiiiiei  to   the  e/J^r  A»t\dania>;  but 


heR*  again  he  has  no  doabt  pot  the 
father  fur  the  sun,  for  :  t  the  yonnger 
Ast\<Iamas  was  nmch  the  niu^t  celebrated 
dramati'it  of  the  two  cp.  (he  lironie 
statue  erected  in  hi*  honour,  ami  his 
successive  Tictorii's  in  34 1  and  340),  and 
(2  in  the  list  of  |Niets  in  t'orp.  Ins.  Alt. 
2.  977  the  A  St  >  llamas  who  i^nined  the 
fifteen  viciorii  s  ap|iears  a^  a  ci>a- 
temp'irary  of  Theodectes,  anil  miut 
th(  re.'ote  have  l>cen  the  son. 

'  IMut.  dc  Cli-r.  .\then.  c.  7. 

*  Aiistiit.  ]*(K't.  1*.  14.  For  the  %nr- 
vi\in^'  titles  and  fra);ineiit»  ace  Nauck, 

1 1 '  1 1 1    t      • 

^  Si.iil.i^.  V    Tiirr^r  ivair«f\.      I'hoiiug 

CO.*.  Ji.  The  \i-|NeH  r.in  as  followv-^ 
fi$'  iyui  iy  ««ii>>it  ^«i-i<^«}i'  ^  cfirra  «!■* 
^ttif.  I  lit  ^AuiTiiMf  Tfl^>r»^r  Vf  orra  8o«i*U0« 
^ffXii',  '  wi  iw'  tiKff9tirf%  iiipi0ffP  iV^#t2« 
va^Ni^jAAiif-  ;  lir  Aj  X/^'^V '^''^'X *'***•  9* 
^i^i'ui   ov\  «v<rai.      lloth   Suidas  and 
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Another  descendant  of  a  dramatic  family  meets  us  in  the 
person  of  the  younger  Carcinus,  son  of  Xenocles,  and  grandson 
of  the  Carcinus  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  ^  This  Carcinus 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  was  more 
popular  and  successful  than  his  grandfather*.  He  wrote  a 
hundred  and  sixty  plays,  and  appears  to  have  won  eleven 
victories'.  His  Aerope  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  great 
and  memorable  tragedy  \  His  picture  of  Cercyon's  struggle 
for  self-mastery  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  Aristotle,  who 
refers  to  his  plays  on  several  other  occasions*.  In  his  Medea 
he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments  as 
Astydamas,  and  relieved  the  horrors  of  the  plot  by  causing 
Medea  merely  to  conceal  her  children,  without  actually  slaying 
them*.  His  name,  like  that  of  Astydamas,  passed  into  a  proverb, 
a  '  poem  of  Carcinus  *  being  used  as  an  equivalent  for  anything 


Photius  relate  the  story  in  reference 
to  the  elder  Astydamas.  But  at  the 
Parthenopaeus  of  Astydamas  was  pro* 
duced  in  340  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  973)» 
when  the  father  had  been  dead  for 
some  time  (he  began  to  produce  plays 
in  398  and  died  at  tbe  age  of  sixty),  it 
is  clear  that  the  son  most  have  been  the 
person  concerned. 

The  statue  of  Astydamas  was  erected 
in  the  theatre  in  340^  while  it  was 
not  until  about  330  that  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  granted 
a  similar  distinction,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Lycurgus  (Pint.  X 
Orat.  841  F),  who  completed  the  theatre 
about  that  time  (Attic  Theatre,  p.  108). 
It  is  to  this  £Eu:t  that  Diog.  Laert 
2.  43  refers,  when  recounting  instances 
of  Athenian  ingratitude,  and  says  mi 
'AiTTuidftayra  wpSrrov  rmv  W9pi  Alax^^ 
irififjirav  tUcowt  XQ^^'  ^^^  phrase  rwr 
v€pi  AlaxvKov  is  somewhat  dubious,  and 
has  been  explained  in  two  ways,  (i) 
that  Astydamas  was  the  first  of  iht 
*  Aeschylean  school  *  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  statue,  he  being  one  of  the 
Aeschylean  line  of  tragic  poet%  (a) 
that  he   obtained  this  honour  before 


'  Aeschylus  and  his  cootempormiies.* 

^  Snidas  t.  Eo^cfrot  (a).  Harpocrat. 
T.  Kd^rof. 

*  Snidas,  1.  c. 

'  Snidas,  Lc.  M#Hifa  MSaiw  pt, 
Mn|9f  M  ai'.  In  the  list  of  victories  at 
the  City  Diooysia  (Corp.  Ins.  Att  a. 
977  b)  one  of  the  entries  is[Ka^«f|rM  AL 
If  this  rertoimtion  is  conect,  then  the 
^  in  Snidat  dionld  be  altered  to  m^ 

*  Pint  de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  7. 

■  Eth.  Nicom.  7.  8.  Aristotle  refers 
to  the  recognition  scene  of  the  Thycstet 
(Poet  c  1 6),  mentions  the  disastrons 
fiulure  of  tiie  Amphjamns,  owing  to  an 
absurdity  in  the  plot  (ibid.  c.  17),  and 
quotes  the  arguments  of  Jocastn  In  the 
Oedipus  (Rhet  3. 16). 

*  Aristot.  Rhet  a.  i$  iXJim  r6w9t  H 
!«  rwtf  A/taprii$4rrtm  mmfgofWf  4  de»- 

^r  iroiYyofovtfir  im  rtlt  vaiSat  Mm^ 

waiSMT.  f  8*  dffoAoTfiVai  tn  ate  Ar 
ro^  raiBot,  dxxa  r^  ^Ikaitfa  4r  Mm- 
Tffircr  Tovrs  ^dp  |^|»rf  r  Ar  p^  wm^opma^ 
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particularly  obscure.  The  phrase,  however,  was  simply  due  to 
an  ambiguous  speech  in  his  Orestes ;  and  his  general  style,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  existing  fragments,  was  clear  and  straight- 
forward *.  He  resided,  during  a  part  of  his  lifetime,  at  the 
court  of  the  younger  Dionysius  in  Syracuse ;  and  the  longest 
and  most  striking  of  his  fragments  is  a  local  allusion  to  the 
Sicilian  worship  of  Demeter'.  His  son,  the  younger  Xenocles. 
continued  to  write  tragedies  in  accordance  with  the  ancestral 
tradition,  and  is  the  last  known  representative  of  the  family'. 


(4)  Diotiysius  the  Tyrant, 

Of  the  remaining  poets  of  the  fourth  century  the  most 
interesting  is  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
reigned  from  405  to  367.  Like  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  was 
consumed  with  a  passionate  desire  for  theatrical  renown,  and 
in  spite  of  his  political  cares,  found  time  for  the  comfiosition 
of  tragedies*.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  older 
poets,  and  wnjte  his  plays  on  a  desk  which  had  been  previously 
used  by  Aeschylus''.  He  also  purchased  from  the  heirs  of 
Euripides  his  harp,  pen,  and  writing- tablets,  and  dedicated 
them  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses*.  He  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  dramatic  efforts  known  to  the  Greeks  at 
largt- ;  and  on  one  occasion  despatched  a  theatrical  troupe, 
with  spkndid  scenic  apparatus,  to  the  Olympic  games,  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  his  tragedies'.     He  also  produced  plays  at 


'  Pli.t.  ji.  1.^2.  20.  Suiila*.  V.  Ka/>«ii'<iM 
voiij^iaru.  Atlti'ii.  ]>  351.  tor  his 
ttn^iiiciils,  sf«-  N  iiick,  j)|i.  7v7-^oo. 

■•  l)io«l.  Sjc  5-  5.  I*i*>;;.  I-it-rt.  2.  7 
;v»)icrc  Koi/ni^'lu9tHus  ifchoiilil  jirolaUly  Ik: 
nltc-rnl  t<»  Tfta-yy^/r^Moi ". 

'  Scliol.  Aristo^ih.  I\;in  SO  Hci'mtXts' 
I'lVft  Km/mtiVuv  .  .  .  1101  ^<,  un  ifKint,  8vo 
E«»'u«A«i'f  Tf/afiirhvl  fffi'VuTtt.  It  i>  .1 
I'lol'.il'lc  LunVcrurc  that  thi*  situntl 
X(-:.(i.l(.H  \%:iN  tlkC  ^rial  i^rjiidstin  nl  the 

*  When  tiir  \nuiit;cr  l>if)iiy^iuN  wa& 
a-ki'!  h\  riiiii]«  (it  Macctii'M  hnw  hi> 
lather  had  luuiu!  kiiurc  to  write  *o  many 


traj;c(Iico.  he  rrpltnl  that  he  used  the 
time  whuh  'people  inch  at  you  and  mc 
spetiil  in  drinking;'  JMut.  Tiiuol.  c  15  . 

^  I.uci.in.  A<lv.  Imiojt.  c.  15.  Mcincke 
1 1  ist.  ( 'rit.  ( 'om.  (f  raec.  p.  Ji6 j)  »U|;i;c«ts 
that  thii  H!iiry  wa«  taken  from  Euhului* 
Ciimetly  aU»ut  l)ionys»iu«,  which  br|pEUi, 
as  Schiil.  Aristdph.  'I'hr^m.  136  rrlatn, 
with  a  •ii-icription  of  the  incoiif^uoiii 
manner  in  which  IHun>MU**  houic  »■■ 
lurnishcd 

*  Vit.i  l-.ur.  p.  if    l>indf.\ 

^  i'laincr.  Ancinl.  Graec.  I.  |u  30 j( 
avf  0r«iXc  yof  wnn  it  'OAv^vm  l^^ava 
aifTvv  rpaytmd  mt  0mf^'  mti  dbryiyA' 
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Athens  on  several  occasions,  but  without  much  success  until 
the  year  367,  when  he  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaea'.  His 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year,  was  ascribed  by  popular 
tradition  to  his  excessive  joy  over  this  victory,  or  to  his  over- 
indulgence at  the  banquet  in  its  honour  ^ 

The  greatness  of  his  position,  and  his  double  character  of 
prince  and  poet,  made  him  the  object  of  many  witticisms. 
Eubulus  wrote  a  comedy  in  ridicule  of  his  poetical  pretensions, 
and  anecdotes  concerning  his  vanity  and  sensitiveness  were 
widely  circulated  \  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  story  about 
Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic  poet,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
quarries,  the  Syracusan  place  of  punishment,  for  laughing 
during  the  recitation  of  one  of  the  king's  tragedies.  Next 
clay  Dionysius,  having  relented,  caused  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  back  into  his  presence,  and,  after  reciting  another 
tragedy,  asked  him  for  his  opinion.  Philoxenus  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied,  'Send  me  back  to  the  quarries.' 
The  humour  of  the  answer  disarmed  the  tyrant's  indignation, 
and  the  two  men  became  friends  again.  For  the  future,  however, 
Philoxenus  was  more  cautious  in  his  criticisms,  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  Dionysius,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  conscience  ; 
and  when  a  pathetic  passage  had  been  recited,  he  used  to 
remark  ambiguously  that  these  were  'very  pitiful  lines \' 

Dionysius  is  said  to  have  also  written  histories,  and  even 
comedies.  But  the  latter  fact  was  disputed,  though  a  play  of 
a  satiric  tendency,  in  ridicule  of  Plato,  existed  under  his  name*. 
His   tragedies,    which   excited   the   astonishment  of  Plutarch, 


(TKovTo.  Cp.  Diod.  Sic.  14.  109,  15.  6. 
'J'he  expedition  wns  shipwrecked  on  its 
return  —a  disaster  which  people  regarded 
as  a  ilivine  visitation  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  king's  poetry. 

*  niod.  Sic.  15.  74.  Tietzes,  Chil.  5. 
17S. 

'-'  T )io<l.  Sic.  I.e.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7. 53. 
Accoiding  to  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  6)  and 
others,  his  death  was  hastened  on  by 
the  piiysicians,  to  make  room  for  his 
son. 

^  Sec  the  fiagments  of  Eubnlus*  Aio- 


yvaios  in  Meincke  3,  p.  217.  In  frag.  1 
the  character  of  the  tyrant  is  described 
as  follows:  <!AA'  (an  rots  atftyois  filp 
avOabiartpotf  |  teal  roTs  ic6Xa^t  watn  roi^ 
OKwwTowtl  re  I  €  Is  ainb¥  *v6pyffTos'  i^rroi 
Si    5^  I  TOVTOVS    flOVOVS    ik€v$ipovs,    «£r 

iovXos  iff.  Ephippus,  another  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  includes  among 
a  series  of  curses  Aiorvciov  8)  ipA/aar 
licnaBttv  Sfoi  (Meineke  3,  p.  335). 

*  Diod.  Sic.  15.  6. 

'  Suidas  V.  ^wvvias.    Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  13.  18.    Tzetzcs,  Chil.  5.  185. 


F  f 
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owing  to  their  virtuous  sentiments  and  stern  denunciations  of 
tyranny,  arc  regarded  as  inferior  productions  by  Cicero,  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  Lucian^  His  artificial  use  of  words 
in  their  et^'mological  sense  is  also  ridiculed  by  various  writers  *• 
But  at  the  same  time  he  is  quoted  on  several  occasions  by 
Stobacus,  in  his  collection  of  extracts ;  and  the  performance  of 
his  works  at  Athens,  and  his  victory  at  the  Lenaea,  would  seem 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  to  which  his  position  and 
character  exposed  him,  he  was  a  poet  of  fair  average  merit*. 

§  4.    77/^?  ExtefisioM  of  Greek  Tragedy  beyond  Athens, 

The  group  of  Athenian  tragic  poets  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  were  the  last  representatives  of 
their  class  to  attain  to  wide  distinction,  and  with  their  dis- 
appearance the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  domain  of  serious 
drama  came  to  an  end.  In  order  therefore  to  complete  the 
account  of  Greek  tragedy,  all  that  remains  is  to  trace  the  course 
of  its  fortunes  among  the  various  other  nations  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  This  latter  part  of  its  history  possesses  little  importance 
from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  and  is  concerned,  not  so  much 
with  literary  achievements,  as  with  theatrical  records.  The 
tragic  drama,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  and  been  transformed  into  a  cosmopolitan  institution, 
though  it  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  external  splendour, 
steadily  declined  in  real  significance.  Its  inventive  |x>wers 
were  exhausted,  and  it  c<*ased  from  this  time  forward  to 
produce  anything  in  the  way  of  original  work  which  could 
claim  to  l)c  of  n-al  and  pennanmt  value.  The  glory  which  it 
now  accjuired  was  derived,  n«>t  s«j  much  from  its  own  creations, 
as  from  its  constant  rrpniduotions  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
past.  Still,  in  spite  t>f  this  increasing  degeneracy,  the  record 
<»f  its  prt»gress  anting  the  vari«»u?»  Cireek  races  is  not  without 
a  certain   inti  re>t  of  the  historical  kind;   and  its  importance, 

*  I'lut.  <U' A'.cx.  I'i'rt.  1'  5.     ('k'.  Tiioc.       /^oAiirnuv    t^'Ciuw    tituriur    ^ioXAcrai. 
5    .-.*.     LiKi.iii.  Ai!\.  Iriihit.  c.  15.  lilt  it  1-  uiiliktl\  thai  (hr*c  Uiicic*  wvrr 

*  At'.ii..  |>.  ii>  f^i^i^  yoiiic  (X.-im;  lis,      iiiMiiti!  \\\  liiH  tra^^ie  cunijNiMliuat, 

r  ^.  iic  c.ill'ii  a  iiiiiuic  hn'.c  fivnTrjf,ify  '  (.'|i.  hu  fia^iiicnt»,  Nauck,  |i|i,  79J* 

lic.iuM:  roif   /ivf   r^pu,  and  a  ja\ilii>      796. 
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even  during  this  period  of  infecundity  and  literary  decay,  may 
easily  be  underrated.  As  a  humanising  influence  it  still  con- 
tinued to  render  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
civilisation.  By  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  great  Attic 
poets  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  by  familiarising 
distant  regions  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  drama,  it 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  dissemination  of 
Hellenistic  culture  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  extension  of  Greek  tragedy  beyond  its  original  home 
was  facilitated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  its  close  association 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  All  Greek  towns  of  any 
importance  had  their  annual  Dionysia,  which  were  the  source 
of  much  local  pride  and  rivalry,  each  district  endeavouring  to 
surpass  its  neighbours  in  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  the 
celebration.  When,  therefore,  the  tragic  drama  had  come  to 
be  the  chief  glory  of  the  great  Athenian  festivals,  the  spirit 
of  emulation  soon  caused  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
other  cities.  Already,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  it 
had  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  Attic  demes  \  as  well  as 
into  various  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris,  Sicily,  and 
even  Macedonia*.  In  the  fourth  century  its  progress  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  it  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  in  every  Dionysiac  gathering;  so  much  so,  that  by  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  practically 
co-extensive  with  the  Bacchic  worship,  and  to  have  penetrated 
into  every  region  of  the  world  in  which  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken  \ 


'  Thus  Nfunvchia  is  known  to  have 
hnd  a  theatre  as  early  as  410  B.  C.  (Thuc. 
8.  93),  and  Euripides  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  tra^jedies  in  the  Peiraeus 
(Aclian,  Var.  Hist.  3.  13).  Probably 
the  drnma  liad  become  fairly  common 
in  the  Attic  demes  before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  thouj^h  there  is  little 
direct  information  on  the  subject.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  endence  begins 
to  he  abundant ;  see  the  Attic  Theatre, 
p.  42.  Cp.  also  the  recently  discovered 
inscriptions    about    dramatic    perform- 


ances at  Icaria  (American  Journal  of 
Philology.  March,  iS89\ 

'  Thus  Gillippides,  the  actor  employed 
by  Sophocles,  is  said  to  have  attended 
a  dramatic  performance  at  Opus  (Vita 
Soph.^.  Aeschylus  exhibited  his  Pcrsae 
and  his  Aetneae  in  Sicily  (Vita  Aesch., 
Schol.Pers.  1 026).  Archelans  of Macedoii 
'4' 3-399  ®-^)  established  dramatic 
contests  in  honour  of  Zeus  and  the 
Muses  (Diod.  Sic  17.  i6\ 

'  The  universal  prevalence  of  the 
]  Bacchic  worship  is  proved  by  the  long 
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During  the  early  period  of  its  progress  throughout  Greece  it 
continued  to  be  confined,  in  most  cases,  to  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus'.  But  as  time  went  on,  it  advanced  to  such  a  height 
of  fame  and  popularity,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal 
demand,  its  introduction  was  permitted  at  various  other  festal 
gatherings,  with  which  Dionysus  had  no  connexion'.  The 
example,  when  once  set,  became  contagious;  the  old  limitations 
were  gradually  abolished ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  second 
century,  there  appear  to  have  been  very  few  religious  festivals, 
provided  they  were  of  a  musical  and  artistic  character,  in  which 
exhibitions  of  tragedy  were  not  included. 

These  mjisical  and  literai-y  contests,  held  in  honour  of  the 
various  deities,  were  extremely  common  throughout  Greece; 
and  their  general  character,  during  the  later  ages  of  Greek 
civilisation,  is  fairly  well  known  from  various  inscriptions. 
Records  have  been  presei-ved  of  no  less  than  six  such  meetings 
in  Boeotia  alone.  There  was  a  festival  of  Serapis  at  Tanagra, 
of  the  Muses  at  Thespiae,  and  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Acracphiae ; 
Orchomcnus  had  its  Homoiola  and  Charitesia,  Oropus  its 
Amphiarala'.  Copious  notices  also  remain  of  similar  cele- 
brations at  Delphi,  Aphrodisias,  and   Magnesia'.     The  com- 


liit  of  Dionysiac  feslivaU  fiiTen  io 
Miiller's  Buhnenalt,  p.  378.  In  the  case 
of  Bbonl  twenly-fire  of  these  feilivaU 
there  is  direct  evidence  for  the  eiiateDcc 
of  dramatic  performances  (Miiller,  1.  c). 
■Dd  the  evidence  in  miui)>  cases  reaches 
bade  as  far  >s  the  fourth  cenlury. 
Whence  we  mny  faiily  nssnine  Ihal  by 
that  dulp  the  dinlnii  had  become  n  part 
ofiDust.ifnut  nil,  orihe  Bacchic  eel e bra- 

*  Cp.  bowevei,  as  an  early  iDitancc 
Id  the  contrary,  tlic  fcslivnl  cslabiislied 
by  Archetaus  of  Maccdon  io  the  fifth 
centuryCp.  435,  note  1). 

'  It  wBi  iottoduci^d,  [or  example,  at 
the  Pylbian  Games  (Plul.  Quacst.  Symp. 
5.  1  ir  Qvft'oii  iyi-piono  Kitm  -wtfii 
Ttir  ime/raji"  ii7«i'iff>iririur.  iiapaJ<£i- 
tutoi  yip  in  tptaX  ica9itTwaiy  iCm!- 
s^ifTp  Koi  KiOapiar^  nai  Ki&ap^^^  ray 


Tpay^Sir,  SiBttf  tiJAiji  iroiicSfiaip  aim 
irrirrxor  iSpAoa  autttaioSair  rarrols- 

'  See  Corp.  Ins,  Gr.  15S3  and  1584; 
Liiders.  die  Dionysischeti  Kilostlw, 
p.  1S6  {\af%rfitia  aad 'OfuA^a],  Butlet. 
de  Conesp.  Hellcn,  1,  pp.  590  and  {ft 
(I«pQ..«aJ.  Cotp.  In*.  Gr.  1585  and 
ISSG;  Miltbeiluagen  dei  ■rchaeol.  In- 
aiituts  in  Alhen.  3,  p.  14J ;  DecbaitdM, 
Archives  des  tnisiions  icientif.,  18II7, 
p.  511  tMoumia).  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1587  : 
Keil,  Sylloge  Inscrip.  Boeot.  p.  60  (Uto- 
riiiua).  Riuigabi,  Antiq.  HcU^.  1, 
No.  965 ;  Ephem.  Ardiacol.  I6S4, 
pp.  110-137  l^hix^afila.). 

'  Cofp,  Ins.  Gr.  1J5S  (fcttivftl  «t 
Aphrodisias,  name  unknown).  Corp. 
Ins.  Gr,  i75!)(Au(7i>«xia«l  Apbrorfidaa), 
Wescliet  et  Foucart,  Inicr.  de  Dclptiea, 
1866.    u.    3-6    tXwnipa    «    DdplBjp 
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petitions  at  these  local  gatherings  were  of  the  most  diverse 
character.  The  proceedings  usually  began  with  a  contest 
between  trumpeters,  and  another  between  heralds.  Then  came 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  festival,  and  panegyrics, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  prince  or  governor  of  the 
district.  These  were  followed  by  recitations  of  epic  poetry, 
some  original,  some  from  the  ancient  poets.  Then  there  were 
instrumental  performances  on  flute  and  harp,  songs  in  various 
styles  of  music,  dith}'rambic  choruses  of  boys  and  men,  and 
finally  the  dramatic  entertainments.  These  latter  consisted 
usually  of  original  satyric  plays,  followed  by  old  tragedies  and 
old  comedies,  and  finishing  up  with  new  and  original  tragedies 
and  comedies.  The  regular  presence  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
at  so  many  of  these  non-Dionysiac  assemblies  is  a  proof  of 
the  enormous  popularity  which  the  drama  had  by  this  time 
attained  \ 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  description  of  its  progress  tragedy 
still  appears  in  its  old  character  of  a  religious  institution,  and 
though  no  longer  peculiar  to  Dionysus,  is  nevertheless  confined 
to  sacred  gatherings  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  this  respect  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Miracle  Plays  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  which  were  also  performed  under  priestly  direction  at 
the  great  feast-days  of  the  Church.  But  the  ancient  drama, 
like  its  modern  counterpart,  began  in  course  of  time  to  show 
signs  of  secularisation.  The  process,  however,  was  never 
carried  out  with  anything  like  the  same  completeness.  The 
modern  theatre,  dissociated  from  religious  worship  and  ofScial 
control,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  everyday  amusements  of  the  people. 
The  drama  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
throughout   its   history  to   be   mainly  restricted   to  the   great 

Mitthcil.    des    archaeol.     Instituts    in  the  following  non-Dionjrsiac  meetings — 

Aihcn,   1894,   pp.   96,  97  ('Pwfuua   at  the  Olympia  at  Smyrna  (Philostrat.  Vit. 

Ma^mesia).  Soph.  i.  af.  3  and  9),  the  Urania  at 

*  In  addition  to  the  detailed  records  Sparta,  the  Actia  at  Nicopolis,  and,  the 

of  dramatic  performances  at  the  festivab  ILoiv^  *Aaias  at  Philadelphia  (Corp.  Ins. 

just   mentioned,  there   are  also  casual  Gr.  1420). 
references  to  the  presence  of  tragedy  at 
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religious  festivals,  and  though  sometimes  performed  at  secular 
gatherings,  was  never  entrusted  even  then  to  private  individuals, 
or  allowed  to  become  a  daily  form  of  entertainment  Dramatic 
exhibitions  were  reserved  for  great  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing or  of  national  triumph,  and  the  right  to  produce  them 
remained  in  the  hands  of  princes,  generals,  and  other  persons 
of  distinguished  rank. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  secular  performances  is  that 
which  was  given  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  honour  of  his 
daughter's  marriage,  and  which  was  rendered  memorable  by 
his  assassination  \  His  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  also  took 
the  keenest  delight  in  the  theatre,  and  was  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  his  campaigns  with  theatrical  exhibitions 
on  a  scale  of  unapproachable  splendour.  Pavilions  of  silver 
and  gold  were  erected,  at  such  times,  for  the  reception  of  the 
guests ;  the  best  actors  were  hired  from  every  city  of  Greece ; 
and  subject  kings  were  often  compelled  to  fill  the  office  of 
choregi.  On  one  occasion  no  less  than  three  thousand  per- 
formers were  collected  together  to  take  part  in  the  various 
musical  and  dramatic  competitions  ^  From  this  time  forward 
gorgeous  dramatic  spectacles  became  a  favourite  amusement 
with  the  famous  princes  of  the  time.  Antiochus  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  all  previous  monarchs  in  the  splendour 
of  his  shows';  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  the  winter  before 
the  final  campaign  against  Augustus,  wasted  their  time  at 
Samos  in  a  long  series  of  similar  entertainments*. 

In  these  various  ways,  then,  the  tragic  drama  was  rapidly 
popularised,  and  became  a  more  or  less  familiar  spectacle^ 
during  the  Hellenistic  period,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
Greek  colonists  were  settled".     Its  range  now  extended  from 

^  Diod.  Sic.  i6.  92.  in  three  wayg;  (i)  by  its  regular  presence 

'  Plut  Alex.  cc.  4,  29,  72.     Diod.  Sic.  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  which,  as 

17.  16.    Atheii.  p.  538.  already  shown  (p.  435).  were  practically 

^  Livy,  41.  ao.  universal ;  (a)  by  the  enormons  number 

*  Plut.  Anton,  c.  56.  of  Greek  theatres  which  are  known  to 

^  The  extent  to  which   tragedy  had  have  been   erected.     See    the    lilt   in 

spread  over  the  Hellenic  world  in  the  Miiller*s  Biihnenalt   pp.  4-l4»   where 

Alexandrian  period  may  be  illustrated  they  are  found  in  a  coatinnoua  cer.cs 
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France  and  Italy  in  the  west  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
east.  Even  among  barbarous  nations  it  was  not  unknown. 
Tradition  speaks  of  certain  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 
having  been  held  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Spain ' ;  and  in  the 
east,  at  the  courts  of  princes  who  had  acquired  a  tinge  of 
Hellenic  refinement,  it  was  often  cultivated  with  enthusiasm. 
When  Lucullus  captured  Tigranocerta,  he  found  it  full  of 
Greek  actors,  whom  the  king  of  Armenia  had  summoned  from 
every  quarter,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre'. 
And  after  the  slaughter  of  Crassus  at  Carrhae,  when  the  two 
kings  of  Parthia  and  of  Armenia  were  celebrating  the  marriage 
of  their  son  and  daughter  at  a  nuptial  banquet,  the  entertain- 
ment  provided  for  the  guests  was  a  recitation  from  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  piece — a  certain  Jason  of  Tralles — roused  his  barbaric 
audience  to  enthusiasm,  by  declaiming  the  verses  of  Agave 
with  the  head  of  Crassus  in  his  hands '. 


§  5.    Tragedy  at  Alexandria. 

Though  tragedy  had  now  become  the  common  heritage  of 
all  the  Hellenic  nations,  and  though  its  popularity  was  never 
more  remarkable,  still  this  external  magnificence,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  was  accompanied  by  an  incurable 
inward  debility ;  and  the  only  place  in  which,  during  its  latter 
days,  it  attained  to  any  literary  importance  was  Alexandria. 
Here,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  it  seemed  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  recover  its  old  position.  Alexandria,  under  the  wise 
administration  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  had  rapidly  developed  into 


from  Sicily  in  the  west  to  Phoenicia  in 
the  east ;  C3)  by  the  exiftenoe  of  Gnildt 
of  Greek  Actors  in  almost  everf 
l>ait  of  the  ancient  world  ^see  Liiders, 
(lie  Dionysischen  Kiinstler,  pp.  65^7). 
Among  the  remote  regions  in  which 
they  are  known  to  have  been  established 
wc  may  mention  Nismes  in  France, 
Messene  in  Sicily,  Naples  and  Kheginm 
in  Italy,  Cyprus,  Cythera,   Ptolemais. 


Thyatiim   in  Lydia,  and  Petrimit  In 
Galatla. 

'  Vis.  at  HipoU  in  Bsctica;  wlicn  U 
is  said  that  the  coimtrj  people  were  to 
terrified  by  the  stem  appeanmoe  of  the 
tragic  actor,  that  they  fled  o«t  of  the 
theatre  in  a  panic  (PhilostretVit.  ApolL 

5*9)- 
'  Plot  Locnll.  c.  19. 

'  Ibid.  CiiiSBs,  c  ^ 
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the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  age,  and  its  wealth  1 
prosperity  were  unrivalled.  Under  his  son,  Ptoiemy  the 
Second,  who  reigned  from  285  to  247,  it  likewise  became  the 
most  important  centre  of  literary  and  scientific  culture  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  lavish  encouragement  given  to  every 
kind  of  talent,  and  the  munificent  foundations  of  the  Library 
and  the  Museum,  attracted  distinguished  men  from  all  parts 
of  Greece.  The  court  of  Ptolemy  was  thronged  with 
poets  and  scholars,  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  such  as 
Theocritus,  Euclid,  and  Callimachus.  Nor  were  the  arts  less 
generously  patronised.  The  leading  painters  and  architects  of 
the  period  found  their  time  fully  occupied  either  in  painting  the 
celebrities  of  the  court,  or  in  decorating  the  city  with  sumptuous 
buildings. 

In  this  wealthy  and  magnificent  capital  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  drama,  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  The  great  Bacchic  processions,  of 
which  a  minute  account  has  been  preserved,  excelled  all  similar 
ceremonials  in  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  '.  The 
same  magnificence  was  also  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
annual  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  add 
to  their  attractiveness.  The  contests  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
satyric  drama  were  exceptionally  numerous " ;  the  best  poets  and 
actors  were  drawn  to  Alexandria  by  the  liberality  of  the  prizes' ; 
and  the  hospitality  with  which  they  were  entertained  on  their 
arrival  was  of  a  princely  character,  special  apartments  being  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation  in  the  royal  quarter  of  the  city  *. 
As  a  result  of  this  munificent  patronage  the  Alexandrian  theatre, 


'  AthcD.  pp,  i98-]0>. 

'  Cp.  the  laige  namber  of  plays 
osciibcd  to  some  of  Ihe  Aleinodrian 
potts.  Homer  wrote  forty-five  ot  fifty- 
five,  I.ycophron  forly-gix  or  sixty-four, 
PbilUcus  fotly.[wi.,So»iphaQes  seventy- 
thiee.  That  tbcy  wrote  for  the  stage, 
and  not  for  the  reader,  may  he  inferred 
(torn  ^i)  Theocril.  17.  Ill  ff,,  where  the 
dramatic  contcsli  are  described,  yi) 
Suidas  V.   laiaiipirrit,  who    ii    crtditcd 


with  seven  victories,  (3)  Suidw  t. 
laialSfos,  who  a  described  ai  (he  ant- 
agonist  of  Homer,  tile  tragic  poet.  As 
fur  the  popularity  ol  Ihe  satyric  dntna 
cp.  the  (act  that  Sositheus,  Lycophion, 
and  Callimachiis  are  all  said  to  have 
written  pUys  of  this  speciei  (Anlhol. 
Pat  ;,  707,  Di(^.  tacrt.  i.  IJ3,  Siiidaa 
V.  KnXAj>ia;(Di). 

'  Theotrit.  17.  IIJ  ff, 

*  Athen.  p.  169. 
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during  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  became  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  theatres  of  the  world. 

Among  the  various  tragic  poets  who  took  part  in  the  annual 
contests  of  this  period,  a  group  of  seven  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  superior  brilliance  of  their  poetry,  and 
hence  acquired  the  name  of  *  the  Pleiad ".'  One  of  them  was 
Philiscus,  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  president  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Guild  of  Actors  ^  A  second  was  the  grammarian  Homer, 
whose  exceptional  name  is  apparently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  his  mother,  an  epic  poetess'.  Alexander, 
a  third  member,  and  also  a  grammarian,  was  chiefly  famous  as 
being  the  person  who  made  the  collection  of  tragedies  and 
satyric  plays  for  the  Alexandrian  Library  *.  Lycophron, 
likewise  a  grammarian,  and  member  of  the  Pleiad,  was  the 
author  of  that  *  dark  poem,'  the  Alexandra,  which  still  survives, 
with  its  obscure  mythological  allusions  •\  Among  his  lesser 
productions  were  certain  complimentary  anagrams  on  the  names 


*  Suidas  V.  ^OfjLtjpoi'  8ii  avyrjpiOfi^rj 
roU  inra  ct  la  dfVTfptia  rStv  rpa^/iKuv 
€xovai  (i.  e.  rank  second  to  the  five 
poets  of  the  Alexandrian  canon)  Koi 
(K\Tj0rj(Tap  Trjs  UKfiaboi.  Cp.  Schol. 
Hephaest.  pp.  53  and  185  (Gaisford) ; 
Tzetzes,  vita  Lycophr.  (Weslermann, 
p.  142.  4  Sec.  . 

^  Suidas  V.  ^ikiaxos  (3\  Athen. 
p.  19S.  He  was  a  native  of  Corcyra, 
and  wrote  forty-two  tragedies  (Suidas, 
1.  c.).  He  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  rhili>cian  metre,  as  it  was  called 
(Hephaest.  c.  9,  who  quotes  one  of  his 
lines  —  Hcuv(rfpa<f>ovi  (nvOtatan  r^s 
^i\iaKov,  ypafifMTiKoi,  hS>pa  i^pea  wpdi 
6/xa9).  His  portrait,  in  a  meditative 
attitude,  was  painted  by  the  great  artist 
Proto^'enes  J'lin.  Hist.  Nat.  35.  10.36'. 
His  fragments  in  Nauck,  p.  819. 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Byzaotium, 
where  his  statue  was  to  be  seen  as  late 
as  500  A.  I).  (Anthol.  Pal.  2.  407  if.). 
His  father  was  Andromachas,  the 
philol<)|,'ist,  and  his  mother  Mjrro,  the 
poetess  ^Suidas  v.  "O/iiy/ws).     He  wrote 


forty-five  or  fifty-five  tragedies  ;Suid. 
1.  c,  Tzclzes  vit.  Lycoph.),  and  was 
said  to  have  been  assisted  in  their  com- 
position by  Timon  the  Sceptic  ;,I)iog. 
Laert  9.  113).  He  also  composed  a 
poem  called  Eurypyleia  (Tzetzes,  Schol. 
Hesiod,  p.  3  Heinsius). 

*  Suidas,  V.  'AAi£a»6pos,  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Grace,  i.  p.  6.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aetolia,  and  lived  for  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  in 
Macedonia  (Suidas  1.  c. ;  Aratus,  ed. 
Buhle,  3.  p.  ^44).  He  wrote  various 
kinds  of  poetry,  in  addition  to  his 
tragedies  (Athen.  p.  1 70,  296,  620,  &c. 
Gellius,  15.  20).  His  fragments  in 
Nauck,  p.  877. 

*  TO  (TKoruvov  wUfffta  (Suidas  v. 
AvKofpoay),  He  was  a  native  of  Chalcis 
in  Kuboea  ^.Suidas  1.  c),  and  wrote  forty- 
six  or  sixty-four  tragedies  (Tzetzes, 
Hypoth.  ad  Lycoph.) ;  also  a  sat)Tic 
play  in  ridicule  of  his  countr}'man 
Menedemns,  the  philosopher  (Diog. 
L4iert.  2.  133).  Ovid  ^Ibis  533)  says 
he  was  killed  by  an  arrow. 
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of  tlie  king  and  queen,  by  which  he  acquired  great  favour  at  the 
court,  and  was  consequently  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collect- 
ing the  comedies  for  the  Library*.  Sositheus,  also  one  of  the 
Pleiad,  is  now  chiefly  known  from  the  epigram  in  the  Antho- 
logy, where  he  is  praised  for  the  antique  vigour  of  his  satyric 
dramas,  in  which  he  abandoned  the  'innovations  of  later  art,' 
and  restored  the  'masculine  Doric  rhNihm  and  bold  language* 
of  Pratinas ".  The  other  members  who  composed  the  seven  are 
not  known  with  certainty,  the  two  vacant  places  being  assigned 
to  four  different  claimants,  all  equally*  obscure  \ 

Concerning  the  tragedies  of  this  once  famous  constellation  of 
poets  little  has  been  recorded.  Probably,  if  they  survived,  they 
would  be  found  to  possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  Alexan- 
drian poetry,  and  to  be  conspicuous  for  learning  and  scholarly 
finish  rather  than  for  dramatic  genius.  The  authors  themselves^ 
as  we  see,  were  philologists  and  grammarians  rather  than  poets ; 
and  of  the  nine  whose  names  appear  in  the  various  lists,  only 
two,  Philiscus  and  Sosiphanes,  devoted  themselves  to  dramatic 
<:oMiposition  alone.  The  rest,  in  addition  to  their  ser\*ices  in 
thr  Library,  were  employed  in  the  compilation  of  various 
harncd  w< »rks ;  and  the  plays  which  they  composed  in  their 
I«  isure  hours  are  not  likely  to  have  risen  to  a  high  lex-el  of 
rxccllcncf. 

'  (Vainer,  Anecil.  (trace,  i.  p.  6.    lie  a{*rcc  with  one  another  as  to  the  five 

wrote  a  book  v«/ii    KO)i»^Zia%    (Athcn.  name*  mcntioneil  in  the  teat.  )>ut  differ 

;>.  2'^"\.    T/ttze^    vita  I.ycoph.)  Kivosi  a(>out  the  others   which  aie  given    ms 

tMM  (if  hiN  a:)a(>raini.  vi/.  IlroAffMiriit  follows-  SoMphanes   ami    Itionyuadct 

liir/.  ;i«Airii»  ami 'A/xrivof;     for'Upar.  For  Suiilas^,    PionysiatieA   anil    Aeantidc* 

the  ti'.Ies  ot  hiii  ]ilayH  and  fra^im  ntft  Six*  Schol.     Ilephaesi.^.    Sosiphantt    and 


Miitia^  1.  c,  ami  Naitck,  ]ip.  ^17.  SiS.  Ac^iithicii  0r  I Honyiiiailes  ami  Knphi 

'  AiithdL    r.il.   7.   707.     IIi«    tiiith-  nius  Cht^eroboscuO.    Concerning  thcie 

].I.ia-  was  v.iriouily  ^wcn     Siii<)as,  v.  fourpoctiiievApiiemlial.  The  authority 

2a"Ti'0(«it   :    tic   wrotr  |>im9C  an  Well  aa  ofTictieft   Vit.  Lvcoph  ^  un  the ftu Lied 

|ii<-t:y    I  hill    ;  .nul  111  oiir  ot'  his  pla)s  ot  the  I'leiati  ik  i]uite  valueless.     He 

he    iiitr(Hlii>re«!  a  line   -tU  1)   KA«<irtf(itff  iiichnies  in  it  levrral  of  lhrp«iet«  already 

/iji7»'a   ^ori\ar«i\   ridiciilin;^    (.'leanthet,  }i|»i-ciii(.(1«  and   then  proceciU  to    atld« 

•h-  hriij  ot  the  S:iij  kohool  at  Athens  apparently  by  hi«  own  conjecture,  foar 

I  hiiL^'.  {.nert.  7.  ny  .  wiiten  whu  are  nut  otherwise  known  to 

There  are  three  authorities  for  the  have  had  any  ctmnciion  with  tra|*edy, 

IM  i:ul.  vi/.  Suiila<».   ('hiK-rotM«jn>     in  vi/.  Themrritu*.  Aratni,  Nicander.  and 

V !.••].   Ileph.u-Ht.  p.  1S5  (iaikfonl  ,  and  Apidloniu»  Khodint. 
>^h'il.  lKphae»t.  p.  53.  All  these  three 
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With  the  close  of  Ptolemy  the  Second's  reign,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Pleiad,  Alexandrian  tragedy  ceased  to  be 
distinguished  by  any  superior  qualities  from  that  of  other 
places.  The  drama  was  no  doubt  still  cultivated  with  the  usual 
splendour,  but  has  left  few  traces  of  its  course.  Ptolemy  the 
Fourth,  who  ascended  the  throne  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Adonis ' ;  and  Tlepolemus, 
while  regent  of  Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign, 
is  said  to  have  squandered  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  upon 
thcitrical  shows'.  Later  on  we  find  the  Guild  of  Actors  at 
Paphos  enrolled  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes'; 
and  we  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro  all  kinds 
of  drama—  tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyric  play— were  regularly 
exhibited  at  Alexandria  \  But  with  this  piece  of  information 
the  series  of  notices  comes  to  an  end '. 

§  6.   Character  of  ike  Posi-Alexandrian  Tragedy. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Alexandrian  theatre  there  is  little  to 
attract  attention  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Greek  tragedy, 
and  tlie  records  of  its  career  which  have  been  preserved  are  so 
meagre  and  insignificant  that  detailed  description  becomes 
impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  pages 
to  consider  the  subject  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  features 
which  appear  to  have  characterised  the  dramatic  activity  of  this 
later  period. 

(I )  The  CompositHm  ^  New  Tragedies. 

We  have  seen  that  the  compositions  of  the  Pleiad  were  the 
last  examples  of  original  work  which  attracted  general  notice  on 
account  of  their  artistic  pretensions.     The  extinction  of  the 

^  Schul.  ArUtopb.  Thesni.  1059.  P«opl«  of  Alexandria.  Wb  ifot  9Ukm9^ 

'  Tolyb.  16.  ii.  which  woald  of  €QwaeiiicladednuaaUc 

Corp.  Int.  Grace  36ao.  fpcctaciea  (Dioo  Cas.  77.  as).     Bat 

*  Ful(^uus«M}tholagicoo,  I.  p.609.  thb  fsohihltiaD  aroald  cttly  ba  opacaibs 

^  It  u  Mid  that  Caracalla  in  the  fear  doriag  hla  ova  lifaliiaai 
i  1 7  A.  L>.,  duriog  his  oppicsiioa  of  the 
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I'lf:iarJ  completed  the  literary  downfall  of  the  tragic  drama. 
After  this  date  the  new  tragedies  which  continued  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  were  so  devoid  of  merit  that  they  rapidly  passed 
into  obscurity,  and  their  fame  was  completely  thrown  into  the 
5ihadc  by  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  times.  Still,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  because  the  quality  was  defective,  there  was 
any  immediate  cessation  in  the  supply.  The  production  of 
original  tragedies  during  these  final  centuries  appears  to  have 
been  far  more  abundant,  and  to  have  lasted  down  to  a  far  later 
c'{KKh,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
lir.-st  century  of  the  Christian  era  it  had  not  been  entirely  discon* 
tinucd,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  remark  of  Dion  Chrysostomus^ 
who,  in  alluding  to  this  very  subject,  merely  observes  that  the 
'  maj(;rity '  of  the  plays  then  seen  upon  the  stage  were  of  ancient 
date,  and  implies  that  some  of  them  were  still  written  by  con- 
temporaries'.  Lucian,  who  flourished  about  a  centurj'  after- 
wards, is  the  first  ancient  author  who  asserts  without  any 
qualification  that  the  composition  of  original  dramas  had  become 
a  thing  of  the  past  *. 

The  statements  of  these  two  writers,  which,  if  taken  in  com- 
bination, would  assign  the  termination  of  the  literar}'  career 
of  lrajj;cdy  to  a  date  not  anteri«»r  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  arc 
conlirnicd  by  other  indications.  In  Athens,  for  example,  it 
is  evident  from  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  that  'original 
tragt.-dies' continued  to  figure  as  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Citv   Dionvsia  down  to  the  Christian   era  ,     The  celebration 


'   I)ifirj  (  lir\Mi>i.  orat.  ly  fl  t#  t/wy^ 

TMV    VW(tKplTU.l'       /i(f\'iVr     .   .    .    ^     7<     Al'^lt 

ut'K  ai'iri'^xt^iut  .  .  .  liAAa  wiHtjTUif  iwtfw 
Aa>*  tcai  Kara  a\o\ff¥  wtwvi^rjKurQnf.  «ai 
ra  7<  «iiAAri  nvrwy  dpynia  iiiTi  «riu  vuXi* 
at»ifa}Tifnt:¥  ai-^fht/y  ^  rwy  Pvy.  Hit 
lai:j;iii;i«-  iii  ««i.i;.  5-  i«  n<»t  iiicoii<i»tcnt 
^«ith  (l.c  •  cci'^iiHi.il  txhiliitinri  of  mw 
|l.i\-..  III. I  <■  ly  iini  J",  th.il  nM  jilay* 
wtt-  n»ii-t.'iitly  Tr;  riMliict'l  •01  ytp 
(ir  If  rill-  «i  ^urKfiitrfi  ^\¥  roi't  Iv  Ai'tfcifr 
^i)(f^%rti\  Ai'>7><i;k-  uAi'yi-l'  /iira/^if  dv^7- 
•yiAAf  jtH\iv  ' Ktta^fHiinf  .  .  .  it*n  rii/7<'i>rof 
flbf]  x^>'i'vf  lat'iv  i^  ov  Tdf  avrai  8«Ua- 


Kovat  rpay^Ziat  tfui  Kottif^ar  ^^Ht  t^ 
driivur  bu^ofiiy  umiuif  .  .  .  ruvt  /i|#rf»  f m 
dva')7«AAfirr«i  «.t.A.  ,. 

'  i'Jtct>iii.  lK-m>4ih.  J7  coj rf  Aior&'#y 
Tv  /AfV  «<Ni|<iiy  raifi^  VM«iV  imXikuwrmt^ 
ra  M  wporiftuit   ttvtrrtBipTA  ruit  Pvr  ttt 

iXarrof  <^/>fi.  M.  tic  Stlt.  j;  ^of  thr 
tragic  actiii^  xni  ^oa^  t^t  ^ir^  («#». 
$vv*'r  vo/N^a-v  iavr^p'  rn  yap  aXXa  roi'i 
w*HrjTaii  «^«Ai}<rf  wpv  voA^ov  vuTi  ^i^fv^ 

See  tht   Kn)^  •c-rin  of  iiiKn^  iii«n« 
about   (he  |tiuclaiiution  of  crowns  ai 
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of  the  festival,  it  is  true,  was  often  intermitted,  owing  to  wars, 
and  poverty,  and  other  circumstances  * ;  but  when  no  such 
obstacle  intervened,  and  it  was  held  as  usual,  the  contemporary 
poets  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  productions.  The  names 
of  many  of  these  dramatists  have  been  preserved,  and  among 
them  that  of  a  certain  Sophocles,  a  tragic  writer  of  the  second 
century,  and  author  of  fifteen  plays,  who  is  especially  interesting 
as  being  a  descendant  of  the  great  Sophocles  ^  Several  other 
tragic  and  satyric  poets,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  and  varying  in 
date  from  the  third  century  b.  c.  to  the  first  century  a.  d., 
appear  in  inscriptions  as  victors  at  dramatic  contests,  or  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  Guild  of  Actors  \ 

As  for  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  there  is  evidence  that  new 
tragedies  were  exhibited  at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  at  Cyzicus  in 
Phrygia,  and  at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  as  late  as  the  imperial 
epoch  *.  In  Bocotia  such  performances  were  especially  com- 
mon. At  five  out  of  the  six  Boeotian  festivals  new  tragedies 
and  satyric  dramas  appear  as  a  regular  part  of  the  programme 
during  a  period  extending  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century 
A.  D. '     In  the  second  century,  however,  they  are  omitted  from 


the  City  Dionysia  in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a. 
251  479.  They  begin  alx)ut  310  B  c, 
and  extend  to  about  40  B.  c.  The  phrase 
usc<l  at  first  is  rpaytfthwv  r^  d'ywvi  or 
rpaycf/bois  ry  dySiviy  without  any  addi- 
tion. Hut  nfter  about  260  B.C.  the 
formula  is  changed  into  rpayiffliwv  rS> 
Kaiv<f>  d^ori'i,  or  simply  t^  Kaivqt  dyvvi 
or  KQivoh  Tpaf<f>6ots.  The  inference  is 
obvious,  that  new  tragedies  were  re- 
gularly produced  on  these  occasions; 
and  the  phrase  cannot  be  explaiiied  as 
a  mere  mechanical  retention  of  an  old 
formula,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  inscriptions  before 
260  K.  c.  ('p.  also  tlie  decree  of  the 
Athenian  colonists  at  Hephacstia  in 
Ix-mnos  (^datc  about  230  B.C.),  where 
the  distinction  Utwcen  the  Koiyos  dywv 
of  the  Athenian  Dionysia,  and  the  mere 
dyuju  of  the  Hcphaeslian  festival,  is 
clearly  marked  ^Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  592 


Aioyvffiw  rwv  fuydXjuy  rpay^flSiv  r^ 
Kaipf  dySfvi  .  ,  ,  Iv  'H^OAoritf  h\  Aiorv" 
olcay  Tpay^iiw  rf  dySrvi), 

^  Cp.  the  records  of  the  City  Dionysia 
in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  975  (the  earlier 
half  of  the  second  century  B.  c),  where 
the  phrase  oitic  iyivtro  is  of  frequent 
occurrwice. 

^  Suidas  V.  Zo^->/rX$r  (3).  He  won 
the  prize  for  tragedy  at  the  Orcho- 
menian  Charitesia  on  one  occasion 
Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1584). 

'  Vir.  Xenocrates,  Timon,  Th)rmo- 
teles,  Isagoras,  Heracleides,  Artemon, 
and  Phi  lost  ratus  ;  concerning  whom  see 
Appendix  I. 

*  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  2759.  59'9> 
Mittheil.  des  deutschen  archaeol.  In- 
stituts  in  Athen,  1894,  pp.  96,  97. 

*  Viz.  the  Xapir^aia  vOrchomenas), 
Zf/xxTccra   (Tanagra),   Movcuoi  (Thes- 
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the  lists';  and  this  fact  coincides  with  the  inference  already 
drawn  from  Lucian  and  Dion  Chrysostomus  as  to  the  date 
when  original  dramas  ceased  to  be  composed. 

The  profession  of  the  playwright  during  this  period  of 
decadence  no  longer  offered  any  attractions  to  an  author  of 
genius.  The  poets  who  continued  to  provide  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  theatre  were  mostly  hack  writers,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  various  companies  of  actors-.  Their  names  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  the  records  of  dramatic  contests,  but  little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  their  history.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Euphantus,  the  Olynthian,  and  instructor  of  king 
Antigonus,  who  won  the  victory  at  several  tragic  contests  during 
the  third  century'.  Some  celebrity  was  also  acquired  by 
Dymas  of  lasus,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  second  century,  who 
produced  a  play  at  Samothrace  in  honour  of  the  national  hero 
Dardanus,  and  met  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  and  the  privilege  of  citizenship  *.  The  last  of  all 
the  poets  whom  we  can  suppose  to  have  written  for  the  stage 
is  a  certain  Gaius  Julius,  a  member  of  a  travelling  company 
of  Greek  actors  under  the  patronage  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  voted  in  the  j'ear  127  a.  d,  for  his  'eloquence  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  society"'." 

While  the  regular  playwright  pursued  his  vocation  under  the 
patronage  of  the  actors,  literary  men  occasionally  amused  them' 
selves  with  the  composition  of  dramas,  which  were  not,  however, 


piac),  ZtLPTi7pia  (AciaephiiieV  and  'Af<- 
iftofiia  (Oiopiu:.  For  the  referrncEB  to 
the  lecocds  cODceiniag  these  restivaU 
see  p.  436,  nole  3. 

'  Compnre  Corp.  Ins,  Graec.  Is^S 
(the  Vlatiaua  in  the  fitst  century  A.  D.) 
with  ibid.  T5S6  (the  same  festival  in 
the  tecond  ceatnty  A.  li.) 

'  Thus  the  Guild  of  Aclon  at  Pto- 
lemaic contained  two  Tfa-yifiiui'  lOiijTei 

'  Diog.  Laerl,  j.  110.  He  also  wrote 
hittoriei,  and  a  treatise  vipl  Baaii-tiai 
(or  the  benefit  of  his  royal  pupil. 
Alhen.  p.  151  quotes  frotn  his  histories 


ce  to  Ptolemy  tile  Third  (»47- 
I,  which  shows  that  his  papal 
ive    l>eea    Antigonus    DoMO 


'  liiscrip,   Mus 


,.  cd,  Newton. 


'  l.e  Has.  A^ie  Mlneure.  1619  Haft 

tS  hp^  awiiBy  tSiv  AiA  rqj  oUaout'V 
aifii  T^  KlrtBKpAropa  tfauwilr . .  .  J*«<Si) 
reioi  loikios,  rat«v  ulis,  if  Bit  driJ^i 

koyi6TriTa  t})w  dlioA-idrra*  iCrndv  x  anJ 
cnvJUfi'  tls  Trjv  Itpdr  Bvyoiot  .  .  .  Jri'^n- 
aty  avr^  tltiri,  «.tA. 
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intended  for  representation.  To  this  class  belong  philosophers 
like  Timon  the  Sceptic  \  and  Oenomaus  the  Cynic  *,  and  rhetori- 
cians such  as  Scopelianus  %  and  the  elder  Philostratus  \  all  of 
whom  wrote  numerous  tragedies  in  addition  to  their  other 
works.  Nicolausof  Damascus,  the  famous  historian,  and  friend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  also  composed  tragic  dramas,  and  among 
them  one  on  the  subject  of  Daniel  and  Susannah — a  literary 
curiosity  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  presented  in  a  Greek 
theatre  *. 

(2)  The  Reproduction  of  Old  Tragedies. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  classical  drama  the  practice  of 
reviving  and  re-exhibiting  old  tragedies  was  far  less  frequent 
than  in  modem  times,  being  mainly  confined  to  the  smaller  and 
less  important  townships.  Great  cities  like  Athens,  having  only 
one  or  two  dramatic  festivals  to  provide  for  in  the  course  of  the 
entire  year,  preferred  to  signalise  such  occasions  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  original  compositions'.  But  with  the 
progress  of  time,  when  a  long  list  of  standard  plays  by  famous 
authors  had  been  gradually  accumulated,  while  the  genius  of  the 
later  poets  showed  evident  traces  of  exhaustion,  the  tendency 
to  recur  to  the  past,  in  order  to  supply  the  stage  with  dramas, 
naturally  became  more  and  more  prevalent^    Even  as  eariy 

^  Diog.  Laert.  9.  no  says  he  wrote  '  Soldas,  ▼.  NiM^Xaof  Aaiwnrfi^. 
thirty  comedies  and  sixty  tragedies,  ai  Enatath.,  Diooyi.  Perieg.  980. 
well  as  satyric  dramas.  He  was  a  native  *  See  the  Kxtic  Theatre,  pp.  9a,  93. 
of  Phlius,  but  liyed  mostly  at  Athens,  *  The  technical  term  for  the  prota* 
where  he  flourished  at  the  beginning  gonist  who  inperintended  these  repro- 
of the  third  century  B.  c.  He  is  said  dnctions  of  old  tragedies  appears  to 
to  have  helped  Alexander  of  Aetolia  have  been  rpoTf^ff.  Thm  in  moat 
and  Homer  (the  member  of  the  Pleiad)  inscriptions  the  T^gyygrfr  or  rfW^yXi 
in  their  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert  9.  i  a).  «a\aiaf  T^aTyMat  la  oppoeed  to    the 

'  Julian,  Orat.  7,  p.  1 10.    He  lived  vonfr^and  ^imc^rjt  of  the  new  trage- 


in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  dies  (cp.  Corp.  Ina.  Graec.  1584,  1585, 

>  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  ai.  5.   He  1587 ;  Keil,  Sylloge  Inscrip.  Boeot  p. 

taught  rhetoric  at  Smyrna  in  the  time  60 ;  Rangab^  Antiq.  Hell^i.,  vol.  ii, 

of  Domitian.  na  5^5).    But  the  distinction  waa  not 


*  He  was  father  of  the  great  Philo-  always  obaenred,  and  in  soine  caiet  the 

stratus ;  practised  rhetoric  at  Athena  in  actor    of   an  old    tragedy   la    called 

the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  wrote  various  frvoaj^n^  (e.  g.  Ephem.  ArchaeoL  1884, 

works,  including  forty-three  tragedies,  p.    ia4;   Lttdef%     die    DionjalMlien 

and  three  books  vc^  r^Tfttiff  (Soidai^  Kiinstler,  p.  187). 
V.  ^iXi^rfKirof  6  wf&rof). 
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as  the  fourth  century  the  Athenians  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  had  begun  to  consider  the  exhibition  of  old  tragedies  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  dramatic  spectacles*.  The  custom  soon 
spread  over  tlic  whole  of  Greece ;  and  when  we  reach  the  post- 
Alexandrian  epoch  we  6nd  that  these  reproductions  of  ancient 
works  had  come  to  be  the  main  attraction  of  the  tragic  stagey 
and  that  there  were  few  if  any  festivals  from  which  they  were 
altogether  excluded,  while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they 
constituted  by  themselves  the  whole  of  the  performance', 

The  question  as  to  the  names  and  authors  of  the  plays  which 
were  thus  chosen  for  revival  is  one  of  great  interest,  though 
the  information  on  the  subject  is  unfortunately  far  from  copious. 
But  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  from  an  early  period  the 
selection  was  limited  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  dramatists^ 
in  conformity  with  that  feeling  of  exclusive  veneration  which 
their  genius  h«id  inspired'.  Even  this  range  of  choice,  how- 
( ver,  though  sufficiently  restricted,  would  seem  to  have  been 
too  extensive  for  the  taste  of  later  generations,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  list  of  available  poets  was  still  further  reduced. 
Fir.'jt  of  all  Aesch^-lus  began  to  drop  into  the  background*; 
then  Sophocles  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  finally  Euripides 
was    left  without    a    rival   in   popular   regard.     Not   that   we 


*  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  96  icx). 

"*  Thus  wc  Karn  from  inscriptions 
thai  only  oltl  tia{;ci!ics  were  pcrfoiiiK-<I 
.It  the  t'oll«iwin;j  fi>lival'i-  the  oliKr 
r'li.iiiusia  .It  Orchoiiiciuii  Cuip.  In«. 
(iratA.-.  isSj^  ;  tlic  lloninliiia  nl  Or^ho* 
incnu-«  i1>ii).  15S4  ;  (»iic  oi  the  ftstivnls 
at  \phiiN!isi.is  itiiti.  J75S  ;  tiu- l>ci]iliic 
.•^iili-na  l.iuli-r^,  I.  c,  p.  1S7  II.  ;  the 
Iii<ii.\^:a  at  licj'hai  <«tia  in  I.innni 
C'nrji.  In-..  Atl.  J.  ^'ii  . 

rhi>  is  pr(>\c<I  hy  the  la^n  tli.it. 
while  ilir  ret  n^iCtA  to  the  reprinluc* 
titiii  of  clil  trn;:ei)ii  iiari- f.nly  nuinenuu 
11  thi-  n  111  lit  writiTH,  the  only  {Nict<« 
w  ?;••<«(.  tininc'*  are  eXcT  li.etitiotieil  in 
t'.i^  c  'iiiu  xion  are  Ai'sch\liis,  S>i|ihoclt'S 
.1:.  I  I.nrijiii'.et. 

*  1  he  plays  of  AcM;h)lus  were  con- 


stantly rcprotluceil  diirint;  the  Uttrr 
I>art  of  the  fifth  century  ^mc  the  Altic 
Theatre,  pp.  94,  95''.  lint  in  the  foarth 
century  his  popularity  hail  declined, 
and  only  tiiie  of  hi%  tia);edieft  i«  men- 
tionMl  a<k  a|ii>ejrin|;  on  the  «ta|«r.  vix. 
the  rro|M>iii|  i  ilii.l.  p.  9SV  The  |«opular 
nuth«irs  al  thi<*  time  weic  St)phoclc« and 
I! uri pities.  ft<«  may  l>c  «ren  Iroin  the 
fieijur  t  all  u  si  1 1:1 «  t>i  the  revival  of  their 
plavs.  'I  he  t'o'ilowin);  dramas  are  cited 
AH  tavuuiUi-ti.'i  the  tlic.itie  -  thr(K:t1i|itti 
'1  yr.iniiiis,  < 'cilipu^  t'olmuu^.  Ajai, 
Kleotra.  Ai.tit^oue,  and  1  pi^^oni  of 
.^>phi'cli-^:  a:iil  the  Ore^Te^,  lphi|*efiria« 
lircuha.  I'h«wiii-<«.ie.  Suppliciv  C'ie«- 
{•honti^.  and  ( >eii«imau«  of  Luripiilcs 
VlUld.  pp.  1/9.  100  . 
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should  suppose  that  either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  disap- 
peared entirely  from  the  stage,  even  during  the  latest  period, 
or  that  they  lost  all  hold  upon  the  affections  of  theatrical 
audiences ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
frequent  adaptation  of  their  plays  by  the  Roman  dramatists, 
who  were  essentially  practical  playwrights,  and  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  imitated  works  which  had  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  acting  dramas'.  Still,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  there  is  no  certain  allusion  to  any 
representation  of  a  play  by  Aeschylus,  and  only  one  such 
allusion  in  the  case  of  Sophocles';  while  Euripides,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  favourite  in  the 
theatre,  and  many  of  his  writings  are  cited  by  name  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  regular  stage  repertory.  Among  the  extant  dramas 
we  meet  with  the  Hecuba,  Bacchae,  Hercules  Furens,  Orestes, 
Andromache,  Ion,  and  Troades^;  and  several  other  plays  which 


*  Accordinj:;  to  Rihhcck's  conjectures 
;  KiimischcTrn^'odic,  p.  6S6  the  nunil)er 
of  I  lays  aHa])tc(l  from  the  three  great 
Altic  1  octs  bv  the  carlv  Roman  drama- 
tisi>  was  as  follows.  From  Aeschylus — 
Liviijs  I.  Ennius  i,Pacuvius  i,  Acciu*4. 
From  Sophocles— Nacvins  i.  Livius  a, 
racuviiis  4,  Acciiis  9.  From  Euripides — 
I-ivius  I,  Nacvins  i,  Pacuvius  4,  Accius 
6.  Ennius  i  2. 

'-'  S<.e  the  inscription  reproduced  by 
Kailxl  Hermes,  23.  pp.  273-275\ 
iecord:iij;  certain  dramatic  contests  at 
Rhodes  in  the  first  centurv  H.C.  The 
inscri|)ti«)n  is  in  seven  fragments,  of 
which  the  collocation  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Acc«)rding  to  Kaibers  arrange- 
nu-i.t  the  part  concerning  Sophocles 
nuiN  as  follows — 'AXKifiaxf>i  'A0[rjvaiot 
n^X^'a  2o</>o«X»of«  *ai  *0^v(T(ji[a  ftxur6- 
/ifi'oi'  Knl  "l^Tjpas  ical  aarvpiicuP  T^X«- 
(J'lov.  If  the  restoration  is  correct,  it 
wf»iiM  show  that  three  traL,'edics  and 
a  ^atyiic  play  of  Sophocles  were  pro- 
duced tog'  ther  at  Rhoiles  in  the  course  of 
tlu-  first  century  B.C.— forming  probably, 
a^  K.iiUlcon;ccturts,the  identical  group 
ol  pLiys  which  was  originally  exhibited 


at  the  City  Dionysia  by  Sophocles  him- 
self. Hut  in  any  case,  \i-hether  the 
arrangement  of  the  fragments  l^e  justified 
or  not.  there  is  enough  in  the  inscription 
to  show  that  som€  plays  of  Sophocles 
were  represented  in  Rhodes  at  the  time 
mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  parts  played 
by  Xero,  in  the  course  of  his  dramatic 
tour  through  Greece,  was  Oedipus  J*hi- 
lostrat,  Vit.  A  poll.  5.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  63, 
9  and  2  2) ;  but  whether  the  reference  is 
to  the  play  of  Sophocles  cannot  be 
determined,  since  an  Oedipus  waii 
written  by  several  poets,  including  Aes- 
chylus and  Euripides. 

'  See  Philostrat.  Imag.  2.  23  (Hercule» 
Furens).  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  10,  Arg, 
Eur.  Orest.  (Orestes).  Eucian,  Nigrin. 
II.  de  Salt.  26  (Hecuba).  Id.  de 
Salt  27  (Andromache).  Virg.  Aen.  4. 
470  ( Bacchae).  The  Ion  and  the  Truades 
are  mentioned  in  Corp.  Ins.  iM.  5.  2. 
5889  as  having  lx:en  adapted  for  per- 
formance by  a  pantomimic  actor,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
also  frequently  exhibited  on  the  regular 
stage.     Cp.  also,  as  further  evidence  of 
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have  now  perished  appear  to  have  been  no  less  acceptable  to 
the  general  public'.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  obvious,  that 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic  era  the  reproduction  of 
an  ancient  tragedy  meant,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  repro- 
duction of  Euripides. 

In  some  cases  the  actors  who  superintended  these  revivals 
were  contented  with  performing  a  mere  selection  from  the 
tragedy,  instead  of  the  entire  work.  The  custom  was  an 
ancient  one,  but  had  been  confined  originally  to  banquets  and 
similar  entertainments,  where  it  was  not  unsuitable.  Neopto* 
lemus,  the  tragic  actor,  on  the  night  before  the  assassination 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  gave  a  performance  of  this  kind  to  the 
assembled  guests ;  and  the  passage  which  he  chose  for  decla- 
mation, concerning  the  vanity  and  instability  of  human  glory, 
was  afterwards  seen  to  have  liad  an  ominous  significance*.  But 
these  selections  soon  began  to  be  popular  even  in  the  theatre, 
Dion  Chrysostomus  speaks  of  the  presentation  of  'parts  of 
tragedies'  as  the  usual  arrangement  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived^;  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  when  visiting  Athens  during 
the  Anthesteria.  expected  to  be  entertained,  among  other  things,  by 
a  series  of  'tragic  monodies*.'  Although,  however,  the  practice 
may  have  prevailed  cxtensivel}'  at  lesser  festivals  throughout  the 
closing  period  of  the  drama,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it 

the  ])0|^ul.irity  of  the  ISaa.-hae,  the  fnct  most  of  whom  were]  trol  ably  taken  from 

thnt  a  tfi0a/«i(7/ia  ««  IkiiirY<^i' Kv/MviAov  viaai  the    plnvs  of    Kuripiile«,    thotij;h    ihit 

{^ixi-n  .It   I)cl]ihi  in  the  coiir-c  of  the  inference    is    not    certain  —  vi/.     A|*m- 

bccuinl  century  n.r.  I  liullvtin  lU*  Corrc-  invninon,  Creon,  anil  llerculi-s    Nii*nn. 

s]>on(Ui)a-  IlclU'niiiiic,  i^yf.  p.  S?  .  ii\  Tolyxcna,  Achilles  Thcicui,  llclcn 

*  The   llypnipyle     Aiheii.    p.    343',  fTivai.   31',    Cecr.'in,    t'rcun.    iViam 


Ino  il'lui.  lie  Stia  Num.  X'iml.  c.   ii;  ,Nt*cyom.    16*1,    Siivphns     Somn. 

I 'hiloMtr.it.  Vit.  A(>oII.  7.  5  .  rnlamifle<i  (lall.  25  .     The  same  i'*  the  ca^e  with 

(r«il\Aen.   I  ]iroi-m.   %    ii"^.   ( )eiioinaus  some  of  the  |iarts  uhich  Nein  ii   «aid 

;I'hr.nv.iat,  Vit.  Apull.  5.  7  .  ("HLphon-  to   have   playetl   at    the  variou^i  <ire«k 

te-*     M   5.7;    riut.  tlr  Knu  ("am.  «■.  5''.  festivaU,   vij.  Thyt-^te*.   Ilcrcule'^.   aih| 

Kretlhei:'.  :,I.ucian,  Neeyf»m.  l<»\  Tile-  Creitn  1  rhiloslrat.Vil.  Apull.  f .  7;   I>i«]« 

f»hii»     ^Ia^.  T\r.    7,   p.    \  2U  \    S\ri(*siuA  (.'a-**.  ^».V  9  . 

(If  I'liiMil.p.  io/»  A;  I.iiei.in.  Sdnwiiiim  '*  !»io«I.  Sic.  16  \t2. 

kLit  I  i.iitui  .*'i  ,  .\Kni.iciin  'Iii«in  Cam,  '  I>ion(  hr)'!ki>t.  Or.  I<;  r^f  Aj  tfrnr^^ 

f>.i.  o  ai.-i  a  .  Xi'iii  rd  >4«r  io\vpa,w%  f<N«f,  >itrfi'   Xi-ym 

hi    ;.!<liTiiiii    to    the    .ili(»vr    nnlicr«  h*  ra  IniA^uxV  «aj  r^ivritt  fUp»f  liff^ta«tp 

1  iM  i.ii.  nir'i.iiiii)!^  si\(i:i]   I't   the  txplcal  fv  rWt  Hiiirpuii. 

Ua^xc  huoi«  of  the  eonttmjKirary  «aj;e,  •  ]'hilu>(iat.  Vi:.  Ai»oll.  4.  ji. 
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excluded  the  production  of  entire  plays  on  more  important 
occasions. 

(3)   The  Chorus. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  chorus  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  We  have  seen  how  the  form  of  the  drama  was  slowly 
evolved  out  of  the  old  lyrical  dances  of  the  satyrs ;  how,  as  the 
dramatic  element  advanced,  the  chorus  declined  in  proportion ; 
how  it  was  gradually  stripped  of  the  most  important  of  its 
functions,  and  driven  further  and  further  out  of  notice,  until 
at  length,  in  many  of  the  later  plays  of  Euripides,  it  sank  to 
a  position  of  comparative  obscurity ;  its  songs  lost  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  plot,  its  speeches  were  restricted  to  a  few 
brief  maxims,  and  its  musical  duets  with  the  actors  were 
replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  more  popular  monodies  and 
stage  lyrics.  In  the  following  century  little  is  known  about  the 
condition  of  the  chorus  beyond  the  statement  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  that  the  choral  odes  were  now  converted  into  regular 
interludes,  and  ceased  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
tragedy^  This  single  fact,  however,  is  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, as  showing  that  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  process 
commenced  by  Euripides  had  been  carried  still  further  by  his 
successors.  Whence  we  may  infer,  without  much  hesitation, 
that  his  other  innovations  were  copied  and  exaggerated  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  that  the  speeches  and  musical  dialogues  of 
the  chorus  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  lyrical  odes,  and  were 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.  If  this  was  the  case,  the 
chorus  of  the  fourth  century  must  have  had  little  more  con- 
nexion with  the  real  movement  of  the  play  than  the  band  of 
musicians  in  a  modem  theatre. 

When  we  pursue  the  investigation  down  to  a  later  date^  and 
begin  to  consider  the  fiite  of  the  tragic  chorus  afler  the  decline 
of  the  Athenian  theatre,  a  new  question  arises,  and  the  point 
which  has  now  to  be  determined  is,  not  so  much  whether  it 
retained  any  of  its  old  importance,  as  whether  it  still  continued 

>  Arbtot  PdcLe.18. 
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to  exist  at  nil,  or  was  finally  abolished.  On  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  records  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  thtr 
Christian  era,  states  expressly  that  in  his  time  the  choral  part 
of  tragedy  had  disappeared,  and  that  only  the  iambic  dialogue 
was  retained \  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  official  records 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  which  prove  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  chorus  must  have  begun  to  prevail,  at  any  rate 
occasionally,  even  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  Thus 
in  the  list  of  performers  at  the  Delphic  Soteria  in  the  third 
century,  while  the  comic  actors  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
a  chorus  of  seven  members,  the  actors  of  tragedy  have  no  such 
retinue';  and  in  the  last  of  the  Delian  inscriptions,  which 
refers  to  the  year  172  B.C.,  the  name  of  the  tragic  choregu^ 
is  omitted,  though  in  all  the  previous  notices  his  name  had 
been  inserted  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  tragic  actor'. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Dion  himself,  the  chorus  was  not  unfrequently  retained. 
The  performances  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  Iasus»  in  the 
second  century  k.c,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  dramas,  are 
described  as  'choral  performances*.*  A  chorus  of  several 
menil)(-rs  took  part  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Hacchae  at  the  court 
of  Artavasdes,  when  the  scene  with  the  head  of  Crassus 
occurred"'.  In  the  list  of  moneys  supplied  for  a  Carian  festival 
during  the  imperial  epoch,  provision  is  made  for  a  'tragic 
chorus,'  as  well  as  for  tragic  actors \     An  Athenian  inscription 

'   I  >.(iii  (*hr\>iisl.  Or.  19  r^k- fl«  r^T^--  .iiul    J5K  .     A   x^fTY^   r^nf^fioit    alto 

^'iit  rci  /iif  iV^i'/'A,  ar  U*iK9,  fAtr«i'  Xi'^w  npfH'.irs  .is  victor  at  Xhc'AK§fnrfpfia  and 

5c   Tfi  IttftHtia    ,    .   .  tA  h^   fiaXnKwtipa  Aim'i'ffinin  I\hii«lc&- Ijik-wv.  Arvharolu|2.- 

«(tf>fti't;Kt  Tci  ntpi  Tfk  /i«Ai7.  I'p'Kf-    Mitthcil.  aus  OctCtcich,   vol.  7. 

^  \\4!i«.}Kr     ct     Fi»ucait,     Iiiscr.     dc  |>.  ill  . 

rvll'l.i'..  isri<».  no-.  ;i  (>.  '  IMut.  Cras-iu*,  c.  .VV 

'  lUiIiitin  lie  (\>iic-i  r>()i!an.c  llcllv  *  x>7^Tpa7i«»' Jx  l^«.  Anic  Mincorr. 

i'.i(|ii' .  \(il.  7.  I -p.   10.^   ^^^\   viil.  1^.  |i.  l^Jo  «r..     In   I'm  11.    I  111.  (irarc    J7511 

■  47  ^^  •">  fjrlit  I  puMkMiii>ir  ihr  rniry  a|>|icar% 

•  I  I  I  .Ti,  .X^ir  Mixture.  in>.  2^1.    Cy.  as  \tp*'in0afu  rpaytm^.     liut  uhichocr 

also  tlic  iiii|i.«  i;i   111!  i.tmn  III' x«i,  f7-)«ii  in  ica-litif^    Ik*    correct,    the    c\ii{cooe    it 

iniiiMx.fii  vtitii  I'lt    i:-i,;i'  |H  iiotiii.uiCuN  ilcciHivc  (i>r  the  cm]>li>yiiicui  of  a  tra|;ic 

at  thv  laMiuii  I)ioi>)kU  (iliiii.  liui.  i^b  chuiut. 
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of  the  first  century  a.  d.  records  the  skill  of  a  certain  Eucarpus 
in  'tragic  and  comic  choruses*';  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  following  century,  speaks  of  choral  songs 
as  an  ordinary  feature  in  a  dramatic  exhibition*.  Vitruvius, 
in  his  description  of  the  Greek  theatre,  observes  that  in 
addition  to  the  tragic  and  comic  actors  upon  the  stage  there 
were  'other  performers'  in  the  orchestra\  Moreover,  the 
retention  of  the  chorus  by  the  early  Roman  drama  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  as  yet  been  excluded  from  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks*.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  representation 
r)f  satyric  plays  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that 
performances  of  this  type  were  unaccompanied  by  a  troop  of 
satyrs  \  Finally,  in  the  painting  in  a  certain  catacomb  at 
Cyrene,  which  depicts  the  various  competitors  at  a  funeral 
celebration,  the  tragic  actors  are  attended  by  a  chorus  consisting 
of  seven  members — a  number  which  coincides  exactly  with  the 
seven  comic  choreutae  of  the  Delphic  inscriptions*. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various 
testimonies  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  that  there  was 
no  universal  rule  about  the  chorus  during  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  but  that  it  was  sometimes  preserved 
and  sometimes  abandoned,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
question  was  probably  one  of  economy.  As  the  presence 
of  the  chorus  meant  a  considerable  addition  to  the  expense^  it 
may  have  been  discarded  at  the  minor  festivals  as  an  unneces- 
sary luxury,  while  employed  to  give  greater  dignity  to  the 
more  important  gatherings.    As  to  the  significance  of  the  part 


'  Corp.  Ids.  Att  3. 68  b  fyx'"^  Atapv^ 
ff6icjpos  Eitxapwov  rix^^t  \  wdtn^f  /m  «v8of 
icwtiiK^i  Tpaynnjs  X**P^  \  ''^  ^t9^&fa/tfiw 
rpivoda  Brjic'  'Acr/rXijvif . 

'  Max.  Tyr.,  Dissert  7.  i  d  M  ni 
^yurat  ri  ain^  ilptu  ipSifM   voAi roBdr, 

dpfioviav  awrax^ivrmv  H,rX. 

*  Vitruv.  5.  7. 

*  On  the  chorus  in  Roman  tragedy 
see  Ribbeck,  Romische    Tragodie,  p. 


6i7  ff.;  Otto  Jahn,  in  Hennes,  1067, 
p.  327  ff. 

*  The  chofvs  of  mijn  it  sctimlly 
mentioned  in  coonezioo  with  the  sttyric 
pimys  of  Sosithens  and  Lyoopliron,  the 
poets  of  the  Akaandrian  Pleiad  ( Antiiol. 
PaL  7,  707;  Athen.  p.  420).  On  the 
pirralence  of  the  satyric  drama  in  the 
latest  times  see  p.  394,  note  4. 

•  Wieseler's  DenkmiUer  des  Bfiha» 
wetens,  i^UUe  13,  no.  a. 
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assigned  to  it  in  the  performances  at  which  it  was  still  retained, 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence.  But  the  analogy  of  its  previous 
history  may  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  functions  were  now 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  that  in  the  com- 
position of  original  dramas  it  was  treated  as  a  kind  of  musical 
interlude,  while  in  the  case  of  the  old  tragedies  the  text  was 
so  manipulated  as  to  exclude  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all 
participation  in  the  dialogue  or  interference  with  the  plot 
This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  painting  in  the 
catacomb  at  Cyrene,  in  which  the  tragic  chorus,  instead  of 
being  dressed  in  character,  appears  in  the  same  conventional 
costume  as  the  dithyrambic  choristers,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  action  of  the 
drama '. 

§  7.   Greek  Tragedy  in  Italy, 

Of  the  various  remoter  districts  into  which  Greek  tragedy 
was  introduced  there  are  none,  perhaps,  in  which  it  was  wel- 
comed with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  the  prosperous  Greek 
colonies  of  South  Italy  and  Campania.  The  luxury  of  these 
cities,  and  the  frequency  of  their  amusements,  were  proverbial ; 
and  their  special  fondness  for  dramatic  shows  is  proved  by  the 
character  of  their  vases,  of  which  they  were  noted  manufac- 
turers, and  in  which  the  favourite  form  of  ornamentation  is 
a  painting  of  some  theatrical  scene*.  From  an  early  period 
cities  such  as  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum  appear  to  have 
become  important  centres  of  dramatic  activity*;  and  actors 
from  these  parts  figure  very  frequently  in  records  of  contests  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  \ 

The  theatrical  entertainments  of  this  district  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  because  of  the  part  which  they  played  in  spreading 

^  Wieseler,  1.  c  5762),  and  probably  also  at  Taicntum, 

^  See    Baumeister's   Dcnkmaler   des  thoagh  there  is  no  direct  evidence.    On 

klassischen  Alterthums,  vol.  3,  p.  2006.  the  popularity  of  the  theatre  among  the 

•  A  guild  of  Greek  actors  was  cstab-  people  of  Tarentum  see  Dion  Caaa.  frag. 

lished  at  Naples  (Liiders,  die  Dionys.  39.  5  (vol.  i,  p.  55  Dindorf). 

Kunstler,  p.  185;  Plut.  Brutus,  c.  ai\  *  E.g.  Luders,  Lc,  pp.    185,    191, 

and    at    Rhegium  (^Corp.   Ins.  Graec.  196. 
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Hellenic  culture  among  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  their  first  taste  for  Hellenic  art  and  literature 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  these  Italian  Greeks ;  and 
the  drama  was  the  chief  instrument  by  which  that  taste  was 
disseminated.  Its  paramount  attractiveness  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  various  kinds  of  artistic  poetry,  it  was  the  first 
to  be  actually  imitated  in  Latin.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  of  its  introduction  among  the  Romans, 
when  we  remember  that  all  the  earlier  Latin  dramatists  were 
either  Greeks  of  South  Italy,  or  Roman  natives  of  the  same 
region.  Livius,  the  father  of  the  Latin  stage,  was  a  Greek 
slave  captured  at  Tarentum  ^ ;  Ennius,  who  is  described  as 
a  'half-Greek,'  came  from  a  town  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ■ ;  Pacuvius  was  born  at  Brundisium,  and  Naevius 
in  Campania  ^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  performances  of 
Greek  tragedy  on  Italian  soil  would  have  been  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy.  But  such  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia, 
after  losing  their  political  independence,  were  not  immediately 
Latinised  by  contact  with  their  victorious  neighbours,  but 
retained  their  native  language  and  institutions  for  many  centuries 
afterwards.  Hence  their  tragic  drama  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  new  regime  as  vigorously  as  under  the  old  * ;  indeed, 
its  sphere  was  extended  by  the  change  of  government. 
Instead  of  being  confined,  as  of  old,  to  a  few  Greek  com- 
munities, it  was  adopted  in  various  Roman  cities,  and  especially 
in  Rome  itself,  where  it  soon  obtained  a  regular  footing  side  by 
side  with  the  Latin  tragedy  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  surprise  in  this  naturalisation  of  a 
foreign  theatre.  The  population  of  Rome  always  included 
a  large  number  of  Greek  freedmen,  together  with  Greek 
visitors  and  residents,  to  whom  the  representation  of  plays  in 

»  Cic.  Kruius,  §  72.  *  Cp.  the  decree  of  the  Company  of 

^  Suetonius,    de   GramiDaticis,  §    1 ;     Greek  actors  at  Naples  in  the  second 

Strabo,  6.  p.  281.  century  A.D.  (Liidexv,  p.  185). 
^  GcUius,  I.  24,  13.  a. 
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their  national  language  would  be  especially  attractive.  More- 
over, the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  so  essential  an  element  of 
nilture  among  the  Romans  themselves,  that  a  Greek  company 
in  Rome,  like  a  French  company  in  London,  would  find 
a  sufficiency  of  auditors  even  among  the  natives. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  Greek  plays  at  Rome  is  in 
tile  year  186  b,  c,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  games  given 
by  Fulviiis  in  honour  of  his  Aetolian  campaign ',  Not  long 
afterwards  Anicius,  on  his  conquest  of  Ulyria,  provided  shows 
of  great  splendour,  including  Greek  performances  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  occasion  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  victorious  general,  a  Roman  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  who,  failing  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  competitions,  proceeded  to  tmpait 
more  liveliness  to  the  entertainment,  by  compelling  the  various 
actors  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  orchestra'. 
After  this  time  Greek  plajs  seem  to  have  been  generally 
included  in  the  principal  Italian  festivals.  They  were  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by  Augustus';  and 
Brutus,  when  praetor,  went  in  person  to  Naples,  to  secure  for 
his  shows  the  best  Greek  actors  in  the  Neapolitan  company". 
Even  as  late  as  the  second  century  a.  D.  we  hear  of  con- 
tests in  Greek  tragedy  as  a  regular  institution  at  Rome  * ; 
and  chance  has  preserved  the  name  of  one  of  the  victors^ 
an  actor  from  Byzantium,  who  obtained  the  prize  about  the 
year  J95"-  The  guild  of  Greek  actors  was  also  still  flourishing 
in   the  Roman  capital  at  the  same  date;  and  Evodtanus,   the 


'  Livy,  39.  JI. 

■  Polybins.  30,  13. 

'  Sucton.  lul.  39,  Octsv.  43, 

'  Plul.  Brulus,  c  11.  A«  I  further 
pioot  of  the  frequency  of  Greek  Irngedj' 
Ni  Kume  cp.  Ihe  itoty  in  Dion  Cassiui 
(60,  19)  oi  n  certain  perrormincc  in  ihe 
theatre,  when  the  line  i^ifrrrJn  larir 
lirvxHy  lumriyias  was  eajjeily  taught 
up  by  the  people  and  applied  to 
rolybiui,lhefrcedmanorCI>udiu9.  Cp. 
also  the  private  theatrical-i  inilrtDtcd 
by    Nero,    at    which    Kumati    nohlei 


were  compelled  'Graeei  Latiniqae  bis- 
trioois  eierccre  arCem'  (Tac.  Ann,  14. 
'5)- 

'  Artemidoros  (a  contenipoiaiy  of 
Mnrcus  Aarrliiis^  tpeaks  of  TpayfSar 
ifSiKtt  Ir  fii^g  (4,  3,1).  Cp.  the  in- 
acription,  of  unknown  dale,  upon  an 
adoi'l  totnb  in  Ihe  Appian  Road,  where 
there  occurs,  among  the  list  of  victories, 
'Pi^ij*    Tpo-ifiSais  (Coip.     Ins.    Craec. 

'  riiiloslmt..  Vii.  Soph.,  1.  17.  1. 
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professor  of  rhetoric,  who  was  appointed  head  of  their  society, 
is  said  to  have  found  them  'vain  and  difficult  to  manage'.* 

§  8.   Final  Extinction  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

After  the  custom  of  producing  original  tragedies  had  gradually 
died  out  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors,  the 
works  of  the  old  Attic  poets,  and  especially  those  of  Euripides, 
henceforth  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  tragic  stage.  How 
long  they  managed  to  retain  their  position,  and  to  preserve 
their  rank  as  a  recognised  form  of  public  entertainment,  is  the 
question  which  we  have  lastly  to  consider.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
to  be  expected  that,  amid  the  decay  of  literary  taste  and  artistic 
feeling  which  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  these  ancient  dramas  should  continue  much  longer 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude.  Still,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  their  hold  upon  the  theatre,  after  having  been 
maintained  intact  for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  was  not  relaxed 
without  a  struggle,  and  that  the  process  which  led  to  their 
«  xclusion  from  the  stage  was  protracted  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  During  the  second  century  they  appear  to  have  been 
still  produced  with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  at  any  previous 
epoch.  The  constant  references  of  Lucian,  and  various  other 
testimonies  which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  points  Even  in  the  third  century  they  must  have  held 
their  ground  to  a  considerable  extent,  since  Philostratus,  an 
author  of  the  period,  in  speaking  about  the  Hercules  Furens  of 
Euripides,  remarks  that  it  was  still  'often  to  be  seen  in 
theatres  \*  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
generations  a  change  took  place,  and  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  superseded  by  entertainments  of  a  more  sensuous  kind. 
Libanius,  the  Greek  rhetorician,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth    century,   makes    some    instructive    remarks   upon   the 

'  rhiloslrat.  Vit.  Soph.  a.  16.  nium  sen  Gallus  26,  Nrgrinus  11,  Pis- 

'  The    allusions    in   Lucian    to    the  cator   31,  Nccyomantia    16.     Cp.   also 

]  crfunnances   of  tragedy,  and    to   the  Polyaenus,  I  proem.  §   la;   Philostrat. 

appearance   of  the  tragic  actors  upon  Vit.  Soph.  a.  16  and  37;  Artemidoros, 

the  stage,  are  extremely  common,  e.g.  4.  33;  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  1586,  &c. 

I>c  S.iUatiune  27,  Anacharsis  33,  Som-  '  Philostrat.  Imag.  2.  23. 
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After  observing  that  'in  former  times  the  people 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  mythology  from  the  performances 
of  tragic  dramas,"  he  proceeds  to  add  that  'although  tragedy 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  been  confined  to  the 
schoolroom,  its  place  is  taken  with  so  much  success  by  panto- 
mime, that  the  artisan  can  still  hold  his  own  with  the  schoolboy 
in  discussing  the  legends  of  Priam  and  Laius,  and  other 
mythical  heroes'.' 

This  interesting  passage  fixes  the  date  at  which  the  acting  of 
Greek  tragedy  practically  fell  into  abeyance.  Not  that  even 
then  it  ceased  at  once,  or  universally.  Libanius  himself,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  same  work  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
supplies  a  proof  that  it  was  not  yet  entirely  defunct,  when  he 
argues  that,  if  pantomime  is  to  be  prohibited,  tragedy  must 
be  excluded  from  the  theatre  at  the  same  lime'.  Moreover 
Synesius,  an  Egj-ptian  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  speaks  of  tragic  dramas  as  still  exhibited  upon  the 
stage,  and  describes  the  character  of  the  performance'.  Claudian, 
writing  at  the  same  date,  includes  the  '  strains  of  tragedy ' 
among  the  entertainments  in  vogue  at  Constantinople'.  And 
Chrysostom,  his  contemporary,  and  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, declares  in  one  of  his  homilies  that  gorgeous  raiment 
is  more  suitable  to  'tragic  actors,  mimes,  and  gladiators"  than 
to  Christian  women  °.  But  although,  as  we  see  from  these 
passages,  tragedy  was  sdll  performed  on  rare  occasions  even  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  it  no  longer  possessed  any  attraction 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Its  popularity  was  confined  to 
limited  audiences;  and  its  retention  at  a  few  great  festivals  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  distinguished  officials, 


'  Liboniot,  irpit  'kpmrfiSTjy,  3,  p.  391 
Reisk«. 
'  Id.  J,  p.  391  Rsislce. 

'  DeProvid,  p.  lofinafidwfpii!  oit^K^i 

S/rotpliitTai  t6*  Ti  Rficarra  noJ  lif  T^- 
\ipar  K.Tjk,  De  Regn.  p.  4  dU'  ip^i 
■yip  Tin  0IOIS  al  TpaffSSn- aittiHii  tixo/i^ 


'  In  Eulttjp.jfij-hittagicosi 

modos  ;  hh  Tabula  Terelis,  |  hii  n«o3ui(i 
contmissa  choio  cantftlni  Agnve.' 

>  llomil.  X  ad  Caloss.  i  yip  nA«- 
WAiia  T^i  Dn^i^i  dfi^ffi  Tpar/^iioit,  roH 
vtBtpiTai!,  Twj  /iffUHi.  TiHi  ipxtformt. 
Twi  Bpi(  ri  e^pia  fiaxo^mr  ■jrwoisl 
a  wiorn  jTi'po  8H0T01  l/iAna  wapA  nm 
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who  desired  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  the  splendour  of  their 
shows,  and  were  careful  to  omit  nothing  which  had  ever  been 
included  in  the  programme  of  amusements* 

The  taste  of  the  general  public,  in  this  later  epoch,  was 
monopolised  by  two  entertainments  of  a  very  different  kind — 
the  mime  and  the  pantomime — of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  a  brief  description,  because  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  manners  of  the  age\  The  mime  appears  to  have 
been  a  combination  of  ballet  and  harlequinade.  The  chief 
performers,  who  were  dressed  in  ridiculous  costume,  carried  on 
an  impromptu  dialogue  in  speech  and  song,  full  of  the  coarsest 
jests,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  lascivious  movements. 
Much  of  the  amusement  was  supplied  by  old  men  with  bald 
crowns,  who  were  knocked  about  and  pelted  with  missiles.  As 
for  the  actresses,  little  else  was  required  from  them  but  beauty 
and  audacity.  A  large  chorus  of  dancers,  male  and  femalei 
followed  the  action  with  appropriate  songs  and  gestures;  and 
the  women,  with  painted  cheeks  and  blackened  eyelids^  were 
according  to  Chrysostom  the  chief  attraction.  The  pantomime 
claimed  to  stand  on  a  higher  level.  It  was  performed  solelyi 
among  the  Greeks,  by  boys  and  men.  The  chief  actors  wore 
masks  and  graceful  dresses,  and  represented  in  dumb  show 
some  mythological  story,  often  taken  from  an  ancient  tragedy, 
like  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  A  chorus  of  youths  danced  and 
sang  in  accompaniment.  But  the  performance^  though  artisti- 
cally superior  to  the  mimes^  was  no  less  lascivious  and 
suggestive,  as  its  advocate  Libanius  himself  confesses ;  and  the 
performers  were  generally  people  of  the  vilest  character. 

It  is  often  imagined  that  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  drama 
was  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Church.  But  the  supposition  is 
only  justified  to  a  very  partial  extent  The  cause  which 
eventually  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  rq;ular  drama  was 
the  surpassing  popularity  of  these  mimes  and  pantomimes. 

>  This   account   of  the   mime   and  Commentatio  de  genio  moribM  ct  hum 

pantomime,  as  they  were  perfoimed  by  mtI  Theododani,  1797,  p.  9a  fl. — a  moifc 

the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  and  following  interefting   and   eihamtifie   woAl^  is 

centuries,  is  taken  from  P.  £.  MiUler'i  which  fnll  dfltafla  wUi  be  fowd. 


Tragedy  and  comedy  are  rarely  attacked  by  Ctiristian  writers, 
especially  after  the  oflicial  establishment  of  Clinstianity,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  state  religion,  or  to  be 
important  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view'.  Lactantius  is 
the  only  father,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  speaks  of 
them  with  severity*.  Augustine  is  far  more  lenient,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  favourably  from  the  other  kinds  of  theatrical 
performance,  confessing  that  'though  their  subjects  are  often 
disgraceful,  their  language  is  not  immoral. "and  that  they  form 
a  part  of '  what  is  called  a  liberal  education '.' 

The  ballets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  denounced  with  the 
utmost  sternness,  as  sources  of  corruption,  by  every  writer  of 
the  Church.  It  was  against  the  actors  and  actresses  of  these 
ballets,  and  not  against  the  performers  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
who  had  practically  disappeared,  that  the  celebrated  enactments 
of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  were  directed.  The  severity  of 
these  measures  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  and  must  have 
rendered  the  lives  of  the  victims  almost  unbearable.  They 
are  never  to  show  their  faces  in  the  market-place,  or  at  the 
churches  or  public  baths.  They  are  forbidden  to  attend  even 
the  theatre  as  spectators,  or  to  speak  with  boys  and  women  of 
the  Christian  religion.  When  they  walk  abroad,  no  slave  may 
attend  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  a  folding-chair. 
After  they  have  once  joined  the  stage,  they  must  remain  there 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives '.  These  vindictive  measures  were  no 
doubt  justified  by  the  character  of  the  later  actors.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  cruelty,  the  mimes  and  pantomimes  continued  to 

positne;    quas  etinm   inter  stodia  qnaa 

libcialia  vocnntnr  pacri  legeie  et  diaceie 

coguntui  ■  leliilnii.' 

'  tnmicMc   hiBloriae         '  Cod.  Theod,  lib.  15,  liL  J,  Icg2'  •■ 

rricidia    et    incesu      i  and  n;  ibid.  tit.  13,  lex  1.     Th«e 

colhumala  icelera     laws  sre    directed  against    all   pnblic 

perSonaen  in   the  Ihcatte  ^'  otnnci  qoi 

speclaculu  lui  popnlo  tnatemin  vnlup- 

tatis    praebuenint '} ;    but    the     greU 

majorilji  of  such  pcrformeii,  ' 

□f  Hoaorini  and  Arcgdiui.  ' 

□f  mimes  aiid  pantaioiinei. 


nibidoDt   ocutis  ] 
reguro  malonlm,  et  ( 

'  De  Ciiitale  Dei, 
lolerabiliora  Indoium, 
et  tngoedine,  hoc  eit  (abnlae  poetarum 
agendae    in    spectacnHs,    mnlta    rcrom 
ttirpiludme,  ted  nulla  Ealtem,  sical  aliae 
niultae,    verlionim    obtccuitale    com- 


comoed  iae  scii  icet 
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maintain  a  fitful  and  precarious  existence  for  many  generations 
afterwards,  until  at  length  all  theatrical  performances  throughout 
the  Eastern  Empire  were  finally  abolished  by  the  Council  of 
Trullo  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century'. 


^  P.  E.  Miiller,  Commentatiodcj^enio 
aevi  Theodosiani,  p.  141 .  In  the  Western 
Empire  theatrical  exhibitions  were  never 
formally  interdicted  ;  but  the  public  per- 
formance of  such  spectacles  was  brought 


to  an  end  by  the  Lombard  invasions, 
though  they  appear  to  have  survived  in 
private  houses  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Renascence  (.Miiller,  ibid.)- 
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THE  TRAGIC  POETS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

The  following  list  of  poets  coincides  in  the  main  with  that  given  by  Naack  in 
Tragicornm  Graecorum  Fragmenta,  pp.  961-963 ;  bat  abont  twenty  names  have 
been  added,  mostly  from  inscriptions  recently  discovered.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
obscure  dramatists,  who  have  not  already  been  described,  a  concise  summary  is 
inserted  of  all  that  b  known  about  their  careers.  As  for  the  others^  the  reader 
is  referred  in  each  case  to  the  text  of  the  work. 


ACESTOR,  twice  satirised  by  Aristo- 
phanes on  account  of  his  foreign  birth 
(Av.  31,  Vesp.  X2ai).  Called  Sacas, 
because  of  his  Thradan  origin  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Av.  31).  Frequently  ridi- 
culed by  the  other  comic  poets — by 
Theopompus  and  Metagenes,  as  a 
Thracian  or  Mysian ;  by  Callias,  as 
an  object  of  hatred  to  the  choruses ; 
by  Cratinns,  as  a  bad  dramatist ;  and 
by  Eupolis,  as  a  parasite  (Id.  Av.  31, 
Vesp.  laai.    Meineke,  Com.  Fiag. 

a»  P-  485). 

ACHAEUS  OF   ERETRIA,  p.  408. 

AcHAEUs  OF  Syracuse,  a  rparpK^ 
v€wT9pos,  who  wrote  ten  tragedies 
(Snidas  s.  v.). 

Aeantides,  placed  in  the  Pleiad  by 
Choeroboscus  (in  Schol.  Hephaest 
p.  185  Gaisford),  and  by  Tsetses 
(p.  143.  5  Westermann). 

Aemilius,  of  Hyettus,  won  the  prin 
for  satyric  drama  at  the  Thespian 
Movatta  about  the  first  century  A.D. 
(Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1585). 

Aeschylus,  p.  46. 


Aeschylus  of  Alkxamdua,  date 
uncertain.  Athenaens  quotes  two 
lines  from  his  Amphitxyon^  and  also 
mentioQa  an  epic  poem  by  him  called 
Mf^oifnacd  (Athen.  p.  55^}.  Zcbo> 
bint  (5.  S$)  mentiooi  a  wqdc  of  his 
w€ftl  wapot/um, 

Aoathon,  p.  409. 

[AucAiusi  described  by  Snidas  (sw  t.) 
as  an  Athenian  tnglc  poet  Sv  npsr 
HXcwn  wpmrw  rftefut^  fwyci4imt 
a  statement  which  has  probably 
arisen  from  a  confiisioD  with  tho 
condc  poet  Alcaens,  who  wioto  a 
a«yiy8or^7yXa  (Mdndce»  Hist.  Grit 

P-  «47)- 
Alcimenbs^  a  tragic  poet  of  Mqpm, 

date  uncertain  (Snidas  s.  t.). 

Alxxandbe  Abtolus,  p.  441. 

ALBXANDBK    of    TANAGEA9    SOQ    of 

GlaucnSy  and  satyric  poet,  not  later 
than  the  first  centnry  b.c.  (BbIL  da 
Coir*  Hell,  s,  p.  590^  whoa  be  is 
mentioned  as  Yictor  in  soose  nnkaown 
contest). 
AumiAM,  SOQ  of  Democlc%  and  satyric 
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poet  of  Tliebcs  ;  lictor  lit  the  Ofcho- 

(Corp,  Ins.  Giaec  1584). 

Anaxioh,  sod  or  TbiHajdeiiles,  and 
salytic  poel  of  Mylilcne ;  dalr  uii- 
cerlain ;  victorious  in  lome  imknown 
contest  with  a  satj'iic  plaj  called 
nipaai  (Le  Bos.  Asie  Mineure,  91 — 
inscription  from  Tens). 

Antiphanes.  of  Cnrj'jlus,  Iragk  poet 
and  conlempornry  of  Tliespis  (Suidas 


his   < 


accoanl.  and  also  in  conjunclioa  wJlh 
Dionyaiti]  the  tyrant  (Alhen.  p.  673. 
Plut.  X  Oral.,  p.  833  1)'.  lie  was 
SBid  to  bave  been  put  to  death  by 
Dioaysius.  eilLer  on  account  of  his 
lemiirk  that  the  best  bronic  was  tbnl 
ftoni  which  the  «tatncs  of  Hormo- 
diux  D.iid  Aristogetton  were  made  (cp. 
Diog,  Lacrt.  6.  50,  and  Tieties, 
Chil.  J.  t40,  wheie  the  same  ilory  ii 
told  abonl  Diogenes  and  about  Plato). 
or  because  he  ridieuled  the  lyrant't 
tragedies  (Hut.  1.  c,  Pbilostrat.  vit. 
fwph-  I.  T5.  3t  both  of  whom  con- 
fuie  Anliphon  the  poel  with  Anti- 
phon  the  orator,  who  died  six  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Dionjsius' 
reign).  On  his  coolness  wben  being 
led  to  execution  see  the  story  in 
Ariitot.  Uhet.  1.  6  (his  fellow-inf- 
ferers  were  covering  their  faces  with 
their  cloaks,  and  he  asked  Ibem 
whether  Ibey  were  afraid  of  being 
lEcognised  ne»t  day  by  the  liy- 
standers^.  His  plajs  are  quoted  four 
times  bj  Aristolle,  and  once  by 
SlobaeuB  (Naujt,  p.  ^^^i,  where  the 
fragments  will  be  found). 
Apharf.us,  an  Athenian  orator  and 
tldgie  poet,  son  of  the  sophist  Hip. 
pias  and  of  Flathane,  and  stepson  of 
Isociates  ',Suldu  s.  T,).  In  the 
coarse  of  his  dramatic  career,  which 
lailed  fiom  368  to  341  B.C.,  he  wrote 
about  thlrly-sevcn  liaj^cdics  (two  of 
Ihem  doubtful),  and  exhibited  twice  at 


the  Lcnaea,  anl  six  times  at  the  City 
Dionysia,  where  he  obtaineO  two 
riclories  (Plut.  X  Oral.  p.  8.^9  C\ 
Cp.  Corp.  Ins.  Alt.  1.  977  h,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  twice  vie 
torious).  His  drama*  were  exhibited 
by  deputy,  those  at  the  City  Dionysia 
bluing  brought  out  in  the  name  of 
a  certain  Dio.nysim  (Plut.  1.  c.>. 

Apou.ODOKUS.  of  Tarsus,  tragic  poel. 
date  Dncertain  [Siiidas  s.  v.,  who 
tnentioni  the  names  of  six  of  bis 
plays\ 

Apollompes,  twice  quoted  by  Sto- 
baeus,  olherwise  miknown.  Vat  the 
fragments  see  Nauck,  p-  6J5. 

[Apolt.onius  Rhodius],  p.  441. 
note  3. 

Aradiis,  son  of  Timnn,  an  Albctiian 
satyric  poet,  victoriona  in  the  satyiic 
contest  at  the  Thespian  Hutim'a 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  ceaEoiy 
n.c.  (Archiv.  des  missions  scicntif.  ei 

lAkATUs],  p.  441,  notej. 
[ARloN],p.».nole.. 

ARCSTAKCHtlS,  p.  418. 

Akistias,  p.  411. 

AkISTON,  p.  4I4, 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia  in  the 
time  of  Crassus,  ftnd  author  of  several 
Greek  tragedies  (Plut.  Crassnl,  c  33V 
On  the  celebrated  perTormnnce  of 
the  Bacch.-ie  at  his  court,  when  the 
head  of  Crossos  was  brought  in,  src 

Aktilmon,  son  of  Artcmoo,  and  Athe- 
nian tragic  poet,  victor  In  tragedy  ■> 
the  Thespian  KauatTa  about  the  first 
century  a.d.  (Corp.  In^.  Gr.  is8s>. 

Asclefiades,  son  of  lixsius,  Thehan 
tragic  poet,  victor  In  an  unknotvn 
contest  some  time  before  (Ite  Gtsi 
century  B.C.  (Bull,  de  Cotr.  Hell.  ». 
p.  J90 — inscription  in  the  Mnaenm  M 
Tanagra\  One  of  the  authors  whose 
works  are  inclacied  in  the  list  oT 
books  fonnd  a1  the  Ptiraens  1  Corp, 
Ins.  Att.  a.  99]— probably  a  Ubrmrr 
calalogne,  and  apparently  bcloDijing 
Eo  the  first  century  b.  c). 
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A>.TYI)AMAS  (l),  p.  429. 
ASTYDAMAS  (2\  p.  429. 

[Al'leas\  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
by  lohannes  Malalas,  a  Byzantine 
historian  of  the  time  of  Justinian 
p.  142,  ed.  Dindorf; — Iv  rois  -xstovoi^ 
h\  Tois  fit  TO,  Tjjv  aXojffiv  Tpoias  ttap 
"EkKrjffiy  iOavfia^tTo  -wpuros  idifu%  &vu~ 
fjiarr  i^^vpt  yStp  ovtoj  Tpay<f)iiaifxfX(f/- 
5ms,  KQi  l^iOfTo  ttpwro^  dpdfiara.  Knl 
fifToL  TovTo  Mivws,  Kal  fxtrcL  Mivoua 
AvKtas  TpayiKolfS  x^P^^^  Spafiarojv 
(Tvv€ypd\faTO.  Knl  \otv6v  t6v  fxtrd 
ravra  xR'^vop  <£  avrun^  Evpuriirji  tvpoiV 
•Kokkas  laropias  ipafidraiv  awtypd' 
i^aro.  Cp.  id.,  p.  61  ;  Anccd.  Par.  2, 
p.  227. 

r.u.N,  p.  413. 

HiON  OF  Tarsus,  date  unknown,  men- 
tioned as  a  tragic  poet  by  Diog. 
I.aert.  4.  5S. 

Hums,  two  lines  from  his  Medea 
(juoted  by  Stobaeus,  otherwise  un- 
known .Nauck,  p.  825). 

Cam.imachus,  the  famous  Alexandrian 
poet  and  grammaiian.  Suidas  (s.  v.), 
in  the  list  of  his  works,  includes 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  satyric 
dramas,  about  which,  however,  no- 
thing is  known. 

C  ALi.iiTi.s,  son  of  Gallon,  satyric  poet 
of  Tliebes  ;  won  the  prize  for  satyric 
drama  at  the  'Afuptapaia  at  Oropus 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  (Ephem. 
Archaeol.  1SS4,  p.  126). 

C ALL  1ST R ATI'S,  sccond  in  the  tragic 
contest  at  the  Lenaea  in  418  B.C. 
with  tile  Amphilochus,  Ixion,  and 
another    play    (Corp.    Ins.    Att.    2. 

Carcini's  (r,  p.  415. 

(.AKCINTS  ,2',  p.  431. 

(.'arcinus  (3),  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas  i.s.  v.),  by  whom  he  is  called 
' AKpayavTiyoi  rpayiKus. 

Chakremon,  p.  426. 

Chares,  three  times  quoted  by  Sto- 
baeus (Nauck,  p.  826),  but  other- 
wise unknown.     The  cmly  reason  for 


supposing  him  to  have  been  a  tragic 
poet  is  the  fact  that  the  passages 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  are  in  the  tragic 
style  and  metre. 

Chokrilus,  p.  39. 

Cleaenetus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet 
of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. ;  twice 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  (Nauck,  p.  807)  ; 
mentioned  by  Aeschines  (in  Timarch. 

§  98)  as  0  x^P^^^^*"'^^^*  ^^^  ^y 
Alexis  (Meineke,  3,  p.  507)  as  6 
TpayiKus, 

[Cleomachus],  supposed  to  have  been 
a  tragic  pott  because  of  a  false  read- 
ing in  a  quotation  fiom  Cratinns 
(Athen.  p.  638  D\  where,  however, 
T9;  K\€ofi&xV  should  be  altered  to  r^ 
KkfofiAxoVf  the  reference  being  to 
Gnesippusy  the  son  of  Cleomachns, 
as  is  proved  by  the  context  (see 
Meinekci  a,  p.  27). 

Cleophon,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.\  who 
mentions  the  names  of  ten  of  his 
plays;  but  as  he  aUo  (v.  'lofwv) 
includes  six  of  these  among  the 
dramas  of  lophon,  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  confused  the  two  poets.  That 
the  six  plays  were  really  the  work  of 
lophon  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  it  quoted 
under  his  name  by  Stobaens  (Nauck, 
p.  761).  Whether  the  remaining 
four  should  be  ascribed  to  Cleophon 
is  uncertain.  As  to  the  date  of 
Cleophon  little  is  known.  Aris- 
totle mentions  him  on  four  occasions. 
In  Rhet.  3.  7.  a  he  censures  him  for 
appending  ornamental  epithets  to 
humble  words,  as  if  one  should  speak 
of  a  vurria  avKtj.  In  Poet.  2  he 
remarks  that  he  represented  men  as 
they  are  (ofioiw),  without  any  idealisa- 
tion. In  Poet,  a  2  he  classes  him  with 
Sthenclus  as  a  representative  of  the 
common-place  style  of  tragic  diction. 
In  Sophist.  El.  15.  5  he  refers  to 
a  poem  of  his  called  Mandrobulus. 

Clitus,  son  of  Callisthenes,  tragic  poet 
of  uncertain  date;  mentioned  as 
having  been  crowned  by  the  people 
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in  ■□  insctiplion  rotuid  it  Teos  (Cor|). 

Ins.  Gr.  3105). 
Crates,  p.  419. 
Ckitias,  p.  416. 

Datis,  ■  tragic  poef,  and  son  of  the 
elder  Catcinus,  nocuiding  to  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pai  J89,  In  SchoL  Kan. 
86  he  is  merely  described  as  one  of 
the  sons  of  Caicinns,  wltbont  any 
ttference  to  hi>  profession.  S«c 
p.  415.  note  4. 

Demetrius,  a  satyric  poet  of  Tarsus, 
according  to  Diog.  Ijicrl.  s-  85, 

Demonax.  Two  tcagic  tines  are 
quoteil  from  a  certain  Demonai  hy 
Slobaens  (Naack,  p.  S17).  Some 
critics  doubt  vfliether  there  was  ever 
a  tragic  poet  of  lliis  name,  and  sup- 
pose the  lines  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  works  of  ihe  cynic  philoso- 
pher Detnonax,  who  flourished  In  the 
second  ccniury  A.l).  See  Nanck, 
p.  816. 

DiCAEOCENES,  a  writer  of  Itageilies 
and  dithyrambs  (Harpocmt.  e,  t.). 
The  first  line  of  the  Eccleiiaiusne 
(prodnced  in  391  B,  c.)  was  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  either  from  him 
or  from  Agalhon  (Schol.  Arisloph. 
Eccles.  |1.    Aristotle  (I'oel.  16)  re 


fers  to  the  rec 
KiiB/iioi,  where 
picttrc  burst  ; 
Iherenpon  discovered.  For  his  frag- 
iDenlsfiee  Nauck.  pp.  7J5,  T;6. 
DtOGEKES  OF  Athens,  a  tragic  poet 
who  nourished  about  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Thirty  (404  B.C.), 
and  whose  tnrgjd  style  was  satirised 
by  Melanthlns.  a  contemporary  drs- 
roalist  (Plut,,  Rect.  Rat,  Aud.  e.  7), 
A  rather  bombastic  passage  from 
his  Scmele  is  (juotcd  by  Athenaens 
(Nauclt,  p.  776).  Snidas  has  the 
following  notice  about  bim — ^ojivr^i 
fl  OtvA/ioat  'ASrflvios  rpayiKit  yiyaynt 
dwZ  T^fi  Tuv  A'  naraXvatwr'  SpAfam 
aoTOv  'AxiAAhJi,  'BXinj,  'HpiutX^t, 
BvitTip,  Wriifia,  OiS/wovi,  Xpiaiir- 
vef,  X(/ijAi).    Tllis  account  contaioi 


a  doable  error,  and  olTers  an  instmc- 
live  example  of  the  kind  of  confbuon 
to  which  Soidas  was  liable,  (i^  Dio- 
genes the  Athenian  is  confused  with 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  Cynic  philo- 
lopber  (4i»-3J3  B.C.):  and  of  the 
eight  plays  which  Snidas  mentions 
tbe  first  seven  are  identical  with  tbooe 
ascribetl  to  the  Cynic  Diogenes  by 
Diog.  Lnert.  6.  So.  (1)  Oenomam 
orGadara.onolberCynii:  pbilosopher 
who  wrote  tragedies,  is  anaccountably 
dragged  in  to  snpply  an  nltcntstiie 
name  to  Diogenes  tbe  Albenian. 

DiogenSs  of  Sinofe,  theCynic  philo- 
sopher. See  the  preriona  notice,  >n<! 
Also  p.  43S. 

Diogenes  OF  Theues,  son  ofTheodo- 
tuE,  and  tragic  poet;  won  the  pri« 
for  tragedy  at  the  XamJ/aa  at  Acne- 
phiae  in  the  firat  centory  B.C.  (Kol. 
Inscrip.  Boeol.  p.  60). 

DiOCNETUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Ptole- 
rosls  in  %ypl ;  flourished  in  the 
third  century  B.C.;  mentioned  i< 
a  member  of  the  guild  of  acfts  it 
Ptolemais  during  that  period  (Bull. 
dc  Corr.  Hell.  9,  p.  133J. 

DiONVsUDEs,  son  of  Phflarchido, 
and  a  native  of  Mallos  in  Cllici* 
(Suidas  s.  v.\  Included  in  the  I'lciad 
by  some  authors  (Suidai,  I.e.;  Stiabo, 
14,  p.  675 ;  Schol.  HepbaeM.  pp.  53 
and  185  Gsisford).  He  wrote  aworic 
called  XofKurQ/Mi^  ♦'AotA/iylai,  ggth 
taining  an  account  of  the  vaiions 
Greek  poets.   See  also  p.  441,  note  3. 

DlONVSIDS  THE  RENEGADB,  p.  41$. 

DioNYsius  THE  Tyrant,  p.  431. 

DoEHJ,us,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet  ol 
the  fifth  century,  contemptDoosIy  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  frafrments  of 
Aristophanes  (Mcincke,  i,  p.  iiai\ 
otherwise  unknown. 


DVM 


D.  446, 


Emfedocles,  the  Sicilian  poet  ami 
philosopher,  who  flourished  abont 
450  B.  c.  He  was  said  by  Arittotlt 
to  have  written  tragediei,  thongh 
Heiacleidet   the    aon    of    T 
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(a  hiiloriin  of  about  910  tt.c)  I 
ascribed  ihcm  to  >  difTetenl  person 
(DioK.  lacrt.  8.  585.  Dut  Uierony  ' 
itius  of  Rhodes  (about  joo  B.C.) 
ptofcsseil  lo  have  met  with  forty- 
(brcc  tragedies  by  Empedocles;  uid 
Ncanthes  (n  historian  of  the  third 
century  B.C.)  snid  they  were  com- 
posed by  him  in  his  youth,  uid  th>( 
he  hid  seen  them  himself  (Diog. 
Lnert.  I.e.)-  According  to  Suidas 
(s.  T.)  the  tragic  poel  Empedoclca 
was  the  grandson  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  nambet  of  his  tragedies  was 

t;ENP.s;,p. 


[Ei-r 

EUANiiBll>A.%  son  of  Hestiaeus,  and 
tragic  poet  of  Milelus,  known  only 
from  the  insctiption  on  hU  tomb, 
which  states  that  he  lived  1  pious 
life,  and  ditd  at  the  age  of  eighty 
(kcTusd'Archeul.  JS74,  p.  1I3). 

EUARKTUS,  Athenian  tragic  poel  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.;  second  in  the 
tragic  content  at  the  City  Dicmysia 
in  J41  with  the  TiCk/mi,  'AxiAAtiit, 
and  another  play;  third  in  340  with 
tvfo  plays  of  which  the  nanes  are 
lost  iCorp,  Ins.  Alt.  j.  973). 

EUFTKf;.  Athenian  tragic  poet  of  the 
fiflh  century  B.  c. ;  known  only  from 
the  list  of  victors  at  IheCity  Dionysia, 
where  his  name  occur*  Iwtween  that 
of  Aeschylus  and  Polyphradmon.  and 
he  is  credited  with  one  victory  [Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  a.  977  [Eijinjtl). 

Et:riiANTus,  p.  446. 

El-MH,KIOS,p.  413. 

EuniKoNii's,  mentioned  as  a  poiwble 
member  of  the  Pleiad  by  Choerobos- 
cus  (in  Schol.  Ilephaest.,  p.  185 
Gaisford),  from  whom  we  also  leain 
that  he  was  a  grammarian  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  he  wrote  Hfxanui,  and  that 
Aristarchus  the  grammarian  was  his 
pupil.    See  also  p.  441,  note  J. 

ElRllTE.HS.l    ,p.  »04. 

KrHlHl.Ks    1  ,p.  414. 

(3),  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas,  who  describei  him  ai  follows 
— EipiwiSTp,  'Attftaiot  tfa-pMii,  rfH- 


Eu 


Gaius  lULlUS,  p.  446. 

Glai;con,  son  of  Gtaucou,  tragic  poel 
of  Ephesos ;  won  the  prize  for  tragedy 
at  the  Magnesian  'Fai/iaTa  in  Ihe  first 
century  B.C.  [Mitlheil.  des  deutsch. 
archaeol.  IntilL.  Alhen.  Abtheil., 
vol.  n\x,  1S94,  p.  96). 

Gnesiffu^,  ion  of  Cleomachus.  Athe- 
nian tragic  poet  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Satirised  (Athen.,  p.  63B. 
Meineke,  j,  p.  17)  by  Chionides, 
Telecleides,  Cratinns,  and  the  author 
of  the  E&wrn,  on  accoimt  of  tbe 
efTeminate  and  licentious  chancier  of 
his  poetry.  Cp.  Cratinns,  'lifoi,  frag. 
1  't»  S)  «1  Tpayv^"!  I  i  KA<o/k1x<v 

AuJiotI  TiAAovoalr  lUKrf  |  woytifi. 
Cratinns  also  complains  that  he  once 
received  a  chomi  in  preference  to 
Sophocles  (BoiwdAm,  Ing.  a  £t  o&i 
fSaur'  alroiirn  lofotXiii  x°P^>  I  'V 
KA«ifidxM  ^i  1'  >'■  Ar  ij^fow  I'jiii'  | 
i|H)t  liUanui,  oiie  iv  lit  'Aiinai). 
Athenaeos  (I.e.)  desciiliei  him  as 
wm-piiarfpi^  rift  lAo^  fie^a^t.  But 
as  the  fragments  from  Ctatiaus  ahov 
clearly  that  he  was  a  tragic  poet,  this 
detcrjptlon  should  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  reference  lo  the  erotic 
character  of  some  of  bis  ttagjc  odes. 
Sec  Meineke,  I.e.;  Welckcr,  Griech. 
Trag.  3,  p.  1014  foil. 
GoRGiPFUs,  son  of  Pytbippns,  latyric 
poel  of  Chalci* ;  won  Ihe  piiie  for 
satyric  drama  at  the  Xwn^pia  at 
Acraephiae  in  the  Rial  ccntoiy  b.  C. 
(Keil,  Inscrip.  BoeoL  p.  60). 

Harhodius,  son  of  Asdepiade^  aaty- 
ric  poet  of  Tatsni ;  wm  vtctorians  kl 
tbe  Magnesian  Tavwia  in  the  fint 
centnry  B.  c.  with  Ihe  satyric  pUiy 
Protesilaos  (Mitlbell.  des  archaeol. 
Instit.  in  Atben,  voL  lii.  1894. 
p.  96). 

Heliodorus,  an  Athalan  tragic  poet, 

ha 
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mentioned  byCalen  (vol.  xiv.  p.  145), 
but  otherwise  unknown. 

HstACLEIDES    OF     ATHENS,     ton     of 

Heracleidn,  and  tatyric  poet ;  vicCoi 
in  the  aalyric  contest  at  ihe  Oiopiao 
'A^iSfntra  in  the  first  ccntuij  B.C. 
(RancaW,  Antiq.  HelWn.  vol.  ii. 
no.  965I: 

Heracleides  of  Pontus,  p.  428. 

HeRMOCRArES,  son  of  Alexander,  and 
tragic  pocl  uf  Mileins;  victor  in 
trngedy  at  tlic  Oropian  'Afi^pata  in 
the  first  cenlury  B.C.  iRsngnbe,  1. c.J. 

by  Aiistophsnct  on  acconnt  of  hil 
thaggy  hair  (Achain.  jSg,  Nub.  34S), 
He  is  described  by  the  scholiast  as 
■  man  of  lieenlious  habits,  who  won 
Eome  Came  as  a  lyric  and  tragic 
writer,  but  whole  poetry  was  Hocqnal 
and  ill-constiucled,  the  subjects  and 
characters  being  of  a  hanible  kind 
(Schol.  Atistoph.  I.e.;  Suidas  v. 
'AiJoj  mvri). 
HjppothooN.  a  poet  from  whom  six 
passages  are  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(Nnuck,    p.    8j7),    all   of  a   gnomic 


mbiu 


verse.    Probably  a  t 

though  nothing  is  known  about  him. 

HOUBR,  p.  441. 

Ion,  p.  406. 

lOPMON,  p.  414. 

IsACDNAS,  menlioned  only  by  Fhilostra- 
ta>  (Vit.  Soph.,  1.  II.  1),  who  de- 
scribes him  as  a  Iragic  poet,  aiid 
pupil  of  Chteslus  of  Byiantiom,  who 
taught  rhetoric  al  Athens  in  the 
second  century  A.  I). 

IsiDORUS,  twice  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(Nauck,  p.  819),  but  otherwise  un- 
known ;  apparently  a  tragic  poel. 

LVCOPHRON,  p.  441. 

LvslKACHUs,  mentioned  as  s  tragic 
poet  in  an  instripliDa  of  aljout  150 
B.  c — a  decree  of  the  curpoialion  of 
actors  belonging  to  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont  '.\jt  lias,  Asic  MiaeuiE, 
No.  aSi). 


LvsiSTRATUS,  son  of  Afnasckt,  uul 
tragic  poet  of  Clialcis;  rictor  in 
tragedy  at  the  OiopiaD  'A/i^o^als  in 
the  first  century  B.C.  (Eph«ia. 
Archaeol.  1S34.  p.  xi^). 

MauercUS,   tyrant    of   Catana    sboiit 
350  B.C.  ;  wrote  tragcdiei  a 
to  Plalarch  (Timolcon,  c  31 1. 

Melanthius,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  G.  C,  who  also  wni(«  cities 
(Athen.,  p.  343).  Apparently  an 
aetor  as  well  as  a  poet  ^Arfslnph. 
Pai  S04  HiAdrfioi  ov  34  ]  nvfwranir 
lira    TijpiBoyTB!    ^lour',  |  ^vSm    mr 

Tt  «al  airit  i.tA.).  Satirised  bf 
Aiistophanes  on  accounl  of  his 
leprosy  (Av.  151;,  and  his  glatlony 
iPsx  8og  i!><4>ai  rBfy6rci  i^v^irfti 
eaniaaK&itat  k.t.X.  Ibid,  1009. 
where,  on  arKving  lale  at  madceii 
and  finding  the  fish  all  goo^  be 
laments  his  fate  in  a  Ingic  monody). 
Alio  frequently  ridiculed  by  the  otbet 
comic  pools— by  Leucon,  Pherecruct, 
and  Archippns  for  bis  glnttwiy 
(Alhen.,  p.  343) ;  by  Enpolis,  for 
immoralily  and  subserviency  (ScboL 
Aiisloph,  Fax  S03)  ;  and  by  Plato 
and  Callias  for  his  leprosy  mod 
loquacity  (Si-hol.  At.  is*).  Uis 
willidams  arc  often  quoted  by  later 
wtitera,  e.g.  PlutT  Red.  Rat.  Ami 
c.  7  (when  Biiked  hii  opiniun  of 
Diogenes'  tragedies,  he  replied  thU 
he  was  unable  10  see  them  on  accovDt 
of  the  mass  of  words  with  whidt  thty 
were  covered  up) ;  Id.  Symp.  a.  i.  ^ 
(concerning  Ihc  dcmagogae  Archip- 
pns. who  was  hump-backed,  be  re- 
marked oil  i-fKnordwii  T^i  sUAhs 
dAAd  wfiominiipinu).  Cp.  also  Id. 
Conj.  Praccept.  c.  43;  Aud.  Poet 
c.  4 ;  Symp.  3.  1.  4 ;  Athen.  p.  6. 
Only  one  line  of  his  poetry  has  been 
preserved  (Nanck,  p.  ;6o).  As  to 
the  Medea  from  which  he  sings  the 
monody  in  Pa»  1009,  it  is  uncerum 
whether  one  of  his  own  plays  is 
meant,  or  Ihe  tragedy  of  Kurim 
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Melktis,  p.  417. 

Mki.iton,  only  known  from  the  allu- 
sion in  Anthol.  Pal.  11.  246  (by 
Lucillus,  a  poet  of  Nero*s  tinoe), 
where  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
bpdfia  aavpuv  called  Vi60rj. 

Mknkcratks,  won  the  prize  for  tragedy 
at  the  City  Dionysia  in  422  «.  c. 
(Coq).  Ins.  Att.  2.  971  b  [Mt]vfKpdrrjs 

[Mksai  rs],  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistolae  Euripi- 
deac,  5.  2  'AyaOojy  xad  Miaaroi.  The 
name,  however,  is  obviously  due  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1 50 1  (^I.  TI9  &  tcaieolkiifioay 
kariv  ;  HA.  vi<j^  KapKivov  \  6  iiiaaroi)^ 
where  the  schol.  remarks  oh  rov 
rpayiKuy  Ktyti  MtVaroi'.  See  Meineke, 
Hist.  (rit.  p.  513. 

MiMNKKMi'S,  twice  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
Nauck,  p.  829^,  one  of  the  passages 
being  from  his  Neoi)tolemus ;  other- 
wise unknown. 

[MiNO^],  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
bv  lohannes  Malalas.  See  under  Au- 
leas. 

MORSIMUS,  J).  414. 

MoRYCHi'S,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  H.c,  often  satirised  by  Aris- 
topiianes  for  his  gluttony  and  sensu- 
ality (Achar.  887,  Vesp.  506,  1142, 
Tax  looS).  Also  ridiculed  by  Plato, 
the  c(Mnic  poet,  for  the  same  reason 
I'Suidas  v.  ^aatavoi. 

Mi^)SCiiiON,  a  tragic  poet  who  is  often 
(juoted  by  Stobaeus  i^Nauck,  pp.  812- 
816),  but  about  whom  nothing  further 
is  known.  He  apparently  belonged 
to  the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  and  may 
l)ossibly  l.'e  the  same  as  the  glutton 
and  parasite  frequently  ridiculed  in 
the  Middle  Comedy  Meineke,  Hist. 
Ciit.  p.  417).    On  his  style  see  p.  424. 


XFARcms,  a  tragic  poet  and  friend  of 
('allisihenes  the  philosopher,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (v.  Ka\Ai(r0cVi7r) ;  who 
a(hls  that  the  two  friends  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia,  where 


they  were  put  to  death  by  him  for 
conspiracy.  As  Suidas,  however,  tells 
the  same  story  about  Neophron,  the 
contemporary  of  Euripides,  there 
must  evidently  have  been  some  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  existence  of  Ncarchus 
is  in  consequence  rather  doubtful. 
Seep.  418,  note  5. 

Neophron,  p.  418. 

[Nicander],  the  author  of  the  di/fnoira 
and  the  *AX(^t<pdpfiaKa  ;  erroneously 
included  in  the  Pleiad  by  Tzetzes. 
See  p.  442,  note  3. 

Nicoi.AUS  Damascenus,  p.  447. 

NicoMAClius,  a  tragic  poet  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Troad  (Suidas  s.  v.). 
Suidas  says  he  wrote  eleven  tragedies, 
and  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
titles  of  fourteen,  among  them  being 
the  EiAci^io,  TfHKoyia,  and  Mcrfir- 
fiaivovcrcu.  Hence  it  is  clear  (as 
Meineke,  Hist.  Grit.  p.  496,  points 
out)  that  the  tragic  Nicomachus  has 
been  confused  with  the  comic  poet  of 
the  same  name,  whose  EiXuSvia  is 
well  known.  If  this  play,  together 
with  the  TpiKoyla  and  M€t tKfiaiwovaat, 
are  excluded  from  the  list  as  comedies, 
there  remain  eleven  tragedies— the 
number  given  by  Suidas.  A  second 
Nicomachus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Saidas,  who 
adds  that  he  unexpectedly  defeated 
Euripides  and  Theognis,  and  that  he 
wrote  an  Oedipus.  But  as  an  Oedipus 
also  occurs  among  the  plays  of  the 
first  Nicomachus,  the  two  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  same 
person ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
he  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  but  sub- 
sequently migrated  to  Athens. 

NoTHiPPUS,  a  tragic  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Hermippus  'one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Comedy)  for  his  gluttony  ( Athen. 
p.  344).  In  the  list  of  victors  at  the 
City  Dionjrsia  his  name  apparently 
occurs  immediately  before  that  of 
Sophocles  ^Corp.  Ins.  Att.  1.  977  a 
\li6$]twwos  I).  If  the  restoration 
U  correct,  he  must  have  been  a 
contemporary    of    Sophocles,     and 
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have   won   one  victory  at   the  Citv 
I  lidhjnia. 

OknokaL's,  of  Gadara,  a  Cynic  philo- 
!*opher  of  the  time  of  Hadiian.  Said 
t/y  Julian  ''Orat.  7,  p.  210  to  have 
written  tragedici. 

I'AMMKNKS,  mentioned  in  Philostrat 
Vit.  boph.  3.  I.  7  as  a  tragic  poet  of 
the  second  century  a.  D.,  who  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pythian  Games,  and 
was  highly  celebrated. 

il'AMi'HiM's].  In  Aristoph.  Plat.  582 
(Jhreme»  with  hif  wife  and  children, 
kneeling  in  supplication,  arc  com- 
pare<l  to  the  MIeracleidae  of  Pam- 
philus/  Some  grammarians  .Sch(»l. 
a«l  loc.)  explained  this  reference  by 
.^upi>oi»ing  that  there  wa^  a  tragic 
jKKrt  I'amphilns  who  wrote  a  Ilera- 
cleidae.  Hut  as  his  name  waii  not  to 
\x  found  in  the  Didascaliae,  their 
conjecture  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 

PASII'IKIN,  p.  428,  note  5. 

pAikor'LEs,  of  Thurii ;  mentioned  as 
a  tragic  poet  by  Clemeni  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  once  cjuoted  by  Stobaeus 
(  Nauck,  p.  K30) ;  otheiwise  unknown. 

I'A'  nama:»,  the  friend  of  Agathon  (see 
I'lat.  Symp.  p.  176  A  ,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  court  of  Arche- 
laus  in  Macedonia,  is  descriU-d  in 
Anccd.  Oxon.  4,  p.  269  as  a  rparfiuoSt 
probably  by  M»me  confubioti.  since 
I'lato  makcii  no  mention  of  his  tragic 
fMictry. 

PiiAKNJiTi'S,  a  tr.igic  jMict  who  wa» 
attached  to  the  company  of  actiir!«  at 
Ptnlc-fiiau  in  Kg\pt  during  the  time 
ol  Ptolemy  PhilaiiclphuN  iS5-i47 
11. «'.   :   see  Hull,   de  Cmi.   Hell,  y, 

Pti  \NiiMK\-ii-N,  son  ot  llera«.leides. 
aiid  a  natne  uf  llaliLarn.i^sus ;  won 
the  pti/i*  tur  tragi-dy  at  .\thiMi<k  in 
3,fj  1:  r.  Hull  lie  C.'orr.  Ilell.  i 
p.  ;,i>ji  .  .A  ktatuc  ui  him  wa^ 
erectcit,  a]ipjietilly  at  Athens,  by  the 
{•citplr  i»t    llalicanias^u>     'A^raiui^, 

0.  p.  jOs;. 


Philiscus  of  Aegina,  p.  438,  note  5. 

Philiscus  of  Corcvra.  p.  441. 

Philocles   I),  p.  413. 

Philocles  X,  a  tragic  port,  loa  of 
the  elder  Astydamaa,  and  gieat-graBd- 
son  of  the  elder  Philoclci  (SchoL 
Aristoph.  At.  383 ;  Snidaa  t.  tiA*- 

PlIILOSTRATL'S,  p.  447. 

PlIILOXENIDES,  of  Oropos,  loa  of 
Philippus,  and  satyric  poet ;  won  the 
prize  for  satyric  drama  at  the  Or^ 
pian  *Aftiptap6im  in  the  firtt  oeatniy 
B.  c.  (Ephem.  Archaeol.  1884,  p.  1 34^ 

[Ph<icyudes].  the  epic  and  elegiac 
poet  of  Miletns,  who  floarished  nhoat 
530  B.C.  Krroneonsly  called  n  *  tragic 
poet*  by  Cyrill.  cootr.  luL  i. 
p.  13  A. 

Phrvnichls  ri;,  son  of  Potyphrwl- 
mon.  p.  42. 

PiiKYMCiii's  {»),  son  of  Melanthaa. 
p.  43,  note  I. 

[Piniiak],  p.  34. 

Pla'IO.  .\ccording  to  the  story  in 
Aelian  .Var.  Hist.  3.  30)  Plato,  in 
his  youth,  com|H>sed  a  tragic  tetra- 
logy, which  he  entrusted  to  the  acton 
for  exhibition ;  but  shortly  afienrardt^ 
happening  to  hear  the  conversation 
of  Socratesi,  he  was  so  impreaicd  by 
the  magic  of  bis  words,  that  be 
ab.ondoned  poetry  for  philoaophy. 

Poi.KMAKL'S  of  Ephcftus,  son  of  Dio- 
dorus.  and  tragic  |Kxt ;  won  two 
victories  at  the  Magnesiian  'Fw^mm  in 
the  fir»t  century  B.  c.^HNie  in  tragedy 
with  hi»  Clytaemnestra.  and  uoe  in 
satyric  diama  with  hi^  .Ajaa  ^MittheiL 
deik  aich.ietil.  Instil,  in  Athen.  l'*94« 
vol.  xix.  p.  96'. 

Poi.KMoN,  MMi  of  Ncitn  ;  won  the  priic 
for  sa lyric  drama  at  the  Magneaian 
'FwfioM  in  the  lirst  centuiy  D.  c. 
^»bul.\ 
loiYiitrN.  called  'the  sophist'  by 
Aristotle,  who  twice  rcfer»  J'oel.  cc 
16  and  17  to  the  irci>gnitiuo  Kcoe 
in  hi>  Iphigrnaia.  where  i>rcatca» 
when  aUiut  to  be  slain,  makes  the 
rcdcaion  that  be  too  i»  going  to  be 
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sacrificed,  like  his  rister ;  whence  the 
discovery  of  his  identity.  Nothing 
further  is  known  nbont  tliis  Poljidos. 
The  celebrated  dithyrmmbic  poet  and 
mnsicisn  of  the  same  name,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  (Diod.  Sic  14.  46;  Pint. 
Mus.  c  ai ;  Corp.  Ins.  Graec  3053), 
must  have  been  a  different  person, 
»ince  he  would  hardly  have  been 
described  as  *the  sophist*  by  Aris- 
totle. 

POLYPHRAOMON,  p.  41a. 

PoKPEius  Macbr,  author  of  a  pasMge 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  (Nanck,  p.  83i>, 
apparently  from  a  Medea.  He  was 
probably  the  Pompeius  Maoer  to 
whom  Augustus  entrusted  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Library  at  Rome 
I^Snet.,  luL  Caes.  c  56). 

PRATINAS,  |).  40. 

PROTARCHUS,  SOU  of  Antimencs,  and 
tragic  poet  of  lliebes;  won  the  prise 
fur  tragedy  at  the  Oropian  *Aftifmftim 
in  the  first  century  B.C  (Ephem. 
Archaeol.  1884,  p.  134). 

Ptolemabus  Puilopator.  p.  443. 

Pythangilus,  mentioned  by  name  in 
Aristoph.  Ran.  87,  where  the  scho* 
liast  remarks  that  he  was  a  bad  and 
obscure  tragic  poet 

PYTHON,  of  Catana  or  Bysantium, 
author  of  a  satyric  play  called  'ATifr 
(the  meaning  of  the  title  is  unknown), 
which  was  acted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspcs  duiing  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns, and  which  some  scholan 
ascribed  to  Alexander  himself.  It 
appean  to  have  been  produced  about 
334  B.C.,  when  Harpalus  had  re- 
volted from  Alexander,  and  fled  to 
Athens  with  Glycera,  and  was  trying 
to  bribe  the  Athenians  all  which 
events  were  alluded  to  in  the  coarse 
of  the  play  (Kauck,  p.  810).     See 

P-  395- 


Si.OPILIAKUS,  p.  447. 

Skrapion,  an  author  from  whom  Sto- 
baeus quotes  two  iambic  linei^  ap- 


parently part  of  a  tragedy  (Naick, 
p.  831).  Nothfaig  else  Is  knowm 
about  him. 
SiLBNUS,  a  tragic  poet  whose  name, 
together  with  part  of  the  title  of  one 
of  his  plays,  occure  in  the  catalogue 
of  books  found  at  the  Pdraens  (Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  a.  99J~the  date  of  the 
inscription  b  probably  the  first  century 

B.C.). 
[SiMONIDBS],  p.  34. 
SOPHOCLBS  (l),  p.  I  ad. 

Sophocles  (j),  p.  439. 

SOPROCLBS  (3),  p.  44}. 

SosiPHAN BS»  son  of  Sosicles,  native  of 
Syracase,  and  tragic  poet,  who  exhi- 
bited seventy-three  plays^  and  won 
seven  victories  (Suldas  s.  v.).  Ao» 
cording  to  Suidas  (1.  c)  and  Choero- 
boacus  Qn  SchoL  Hephaest  p.  183, 
Gaisibrd)  he  vras  a  member  of  the 
Pleiad.  As  to  his  date,  Sukias  has 
the  foUowiag  statement— lylrtrs  M 
M  rSr  TfAisfuiia>  xf^"*'  ^tXlwmm, 
at  D  *AXi^M^  Tw  MBMMMff  (i.e. 
about  336  or  333  B.  c).  rsXcvrf  U 
0m  6kif/nMt,  at  M  ^  (Le.  336  or 
334  B.&).  at  D  iMfdmm  aMr  ypi- 
fmwu  Clinton  ahen  the  kst  two 
numbers  to  pn(  and  fal'  (396  and 
384^  and  Buppoacs  that  they  denote^ 
fai  aooordanee  with  the  altemativa 
saggertioo  in  Sukias*  the  date  at 
which  Sosiphanes  JUmrisk§d.  Bat 
even  tlicn  he  woakl  seem  to  have 
been  anterior  to  the  Pleiad  (see 
p.  441).  ForhisfngmentaaeeNaaek, 
p.  819. 

SosiTHBUt,  p.  443. 

SPiMTHABUt,  of  Heradeia  hi  Bithyaia, 
heaoe  called  ooatemptaomly  a  *  Phry- 
gian* by  Aristophaact  (At.  761). 
Atrsgic  poet  of  the  end  of  the  fiftli 
centary  B.C  (Soidas  a.  ▼.,  who  bms- 
tloos  the  names  of  two  of  his  plays). 
Soase  said  It  waa  he^  and  not  Diooy- 
sius  the  Renegade*  who  attempted  to 
palm  off  the 
tragedy  apoa 
(^p.4if). 

STinilBi.vs,  ^  4^8. 
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[TiikotritlV,  p.  442,  noic  3. 

TlI£OI>ECTES.  p.  424. 

TllKOLHtki'S,   S4i:i    of    Dionysiui,    and   . 
tragic  poet ;  three  times  victorious  at 
the  Magncsian  'TufMiia   in   the   first 
century  h  c- once  in  lra^c«Iy.  *iih 
the  llermionc;  and  twice  in  >atyric   ) 
rlram.1.  with   the  Thjies   and    Pala- 
mcd'.s.  Milt  lie  i!.  rlcs  arLhaeul.  Institut. 
in    Alhtn,    i*'94.    vol.    xix.    p.    96  . 
I'ossiMv  thi»  'I  heixlorus  ntav  be  the 
^uine  as  llic  tra{;ic  p<K.-t  mcntiunetl  by 
I>iog.  Lacrt.  2.  1 04.     Iti  Acl..  Var. 
lliht.  14.  40  the  '1  he>  (!i)rus  n:feiTe«l   ' 
to.  thou;;h  called  a  '  tragic  poet,'  is 
ii:f\i<iusly  the  great  tragic  actor  of  the 
fourth  ceiitur\'  n.  <  . 

Tnii«j<.M>,an  Atheiiinntrngicpoctoflhc 

fifth  centi:rv  b.  c,  chieflv  kiiOwn  from 

the    ri'iiculc    of    Aristophanes.      In 

Acham.  tj  he  i^  cnllcfl  up' in  in  place  <'i 

AcsclnliK.  to  the  great  disap})oint- 

ni'. Ill  ol  I  )iiae<>]iolis.    In  Athatn.  l,^S    , 

his  tinrcdiet  a:e  >aid  to  have  frozen    ; 

I 
the  VI IV  ri\er!.   n(  Thrace   bv  their 

frigidity.     In    'Ihesm.  l6S  the   con-    j 

nexiu:i    between    a    poet's   character   I 

and   \.i>  verses   is  illustrated  bv  the 

remark  that  H/oyrik  ^i'\^o(  ivi'^vxpa'f 

wotu.     lie  wai  called  \iwv  iK'cauM- 

of  the  coMnev-.  ol   hi^   st\]e    Suid.is 

s.    V.;.     ( >n    one    occasion    I.e    vin> 

Uaten.  along  with   huripidcs,    by  a 

certain     NicomarhuN      id.    v.    Ni«r')- 

fm\ov  .     All  that  now  remains  of  hi'* 

I'Oitryi!*  Ms  nil  t.i]>horical  de<«iriptio:i 

of   A  polio' 1   liow   lit  *f*"pt*iy(   d\o^Aok 

Nai.ck.     ]■,      761;  .      Atcor'Ung     to 

.^uida-i    -.v.    and  S*hol.  .\tharn.   11 

he    \%.-i^    (-!.e    tit    the  Thirty;    and    a 

H(ii7ii(  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Thirt\ 

yivfii  by  Xeiiophon  (Hell.  2.  3.  2'. 


TiiEoPHiLi'S,  won  tbe  piine  for  tragedy 
at  the  City  DionysU  in  387  K.  c. 
Corp.  Ins.  Alt.  2.  971  c  . 

Thf^pis.  p.  26. 

Thymoteles,  Athenian  tragic  poet. 
mentioned  in  an  Amphictyaiiic  decree 
of  the  second  century  B.  c.  u  lunn|* 
been  sent  in  an  embasiy  by  the 
Athenian  coropai.y  of  acton  to  tbe 
Am])hictyonic  Council  Corp.  ln». 
Att.  2.  551% 

TiME>iTiiKi's.  known  only  from  the 
notice  in  .^uida»  {§,  w),  who  describe* 
him  ai  a  tragic  poet,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  fourteen  of  his  plays. 

TiMCK.'LK.s,  won  the  prixe  for  satyric 
drama  at  the  City  l)ion>8ia  in  540 
H.  c.  with  his  I.ycargus  .Corp.  Ins^ 
Att.  2.  973':.  Mentioned  as  a  tragic 
poet  by  A  then.  p.  407. 

TiMON,  p.  447. 

Xenuclls  (i\  p.  415. 

Xenocles  .2).  p.  432. 

Xenockates,  Athenian  tragic  |x>et  vt 
the  thiid  century  h.  c.  ^Corp.  ]n>. 
Att.  1351  . 

^Xkni»1'II\ne>j.  the  famous  clegiaw 
piK-t  iii  the  sixth  century  K.  c,  errone- 
ously describctl  asi a  '  tragic  firamaiui  * 
by  i'\ril].  contr.  lul.  1.  p.  13  A; 
Swiccll.  I,  p.  452  Pindf.  ;  EticK 
("hr<.»n.  2.  |».  9S. 

/kn<>i>mii's,  two  iambic  Imcs  in  the 
tra::ic  st>le  (|uolcd  friini  him  by 
Moliacus  Nautk,  p.  S31'  ;  otbeiwi»c 
unknown. 

/i>rvkt  >,  two  tragic  lines  4]uote«l  fit  mi 
turn  by  >tuliaeus  'Nauck,  p.  832  ; 
otiierwi>e  uiiknuwn. 
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1 ITLKS  OF  GREEK   TRAGEDIES   AND  SATYRIC 

DRAMAS. 

IiiK  foUuwing  list  of  title*  hAi  been  taken  mainly  from  Nanck*!  Tro|pconim 
(jraeconim  Fragmenta,  pp.  965  969.  A  few  name*  have  been  added  from  Miitbeil. 
cicH  archaeol.  Inttituts  in  Athen,  1894,  pp.  96  and  97.  The  dastiiication  of  the 
plays  in  accordance  with  their  f opposed  contents  b  in  many  caiei  somewhat 
conjectural,  owing  to  the  scanty  nature  of  the  fragments.  For  detailed  information 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Nattck*s  collection,  where  references  will  be  fonnd  to  the 
ino<1crn  authorities  on  the  subject 

I.  AESCHYLUS. 

The  Epic  Cycle. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

C'vpria.     'l^yrWia,  Mvtrot,  IliiXa^^^,  TifXf^or. 

Iliad,     ^lucropof  Avrpa  %  ^pvycr,  EvpMVif  %  Kap«r,  Mvyi^uA^r,  N^fN^fff. 

Acthiopis.      Bfigaaai,  Mtiumif,  *OrXiiP  KpiVir,  laXafiiwoi,  fhtxptrraffim. 

Little  Iliad.      A^iimm,  4iXoienfn^. 

Nosli.     *Aya^cVMN',  Edfui>(B<r,  Upmnvt  vtnvptxAt,  Xati^pot, 

Odyssey.     KipKff  (rompani,  'OdrmX^yoi,  IlfPiX^. 

'IVlcgoneia.     itvxoymyoi. 

Tbeban  Cycle. 
(X'dipodcia.     Adior,  Oldlwovt,  l^iy£  awvpudi. 
Ihcbais.     'Apytibt,  'EXtMriniN,  'Evr^  iw\  O^fiat. 
Epigoni.     *E»iyoro«. 

Other  Epics. 

Danais.     AlyCwnoi,  ^awjuUt,  'lern^r. 

1  itanomachia.     n/MyufMc   UafkA/nit,   n^Mfuf^vr  Xvd|iffMf»  Hw»n<fcfa 

ni'/Mcatw  aarvpuc^f  UpoiuiBtvt  WVpi^6pog» 
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Outside  the  Epic  Circle, 

Dionysiac. 
Bd4(;(a(,  Batra-apiiis,  Atovvcrou  Tpo<f>oif  *H^o»voiy  \vKovpyos  crarvpiKot^  Nca- 

Argonautic. 

*A^u/buiff,  *Apy&>  ff  Kcnraa-TrjSj  Kd^tpoij  'Y^iirvXi;,  ^ivcJf. 

Argive. 

*\fkvpM>vri  iraTvpiKffj  II«Xt;5cicri;r,  ^opicidcr. 

•AA^/i-iv,;.  Heraclean. 

n/pcrai.  Historical. 

Miscellaneous. 

AlTPoiaiy  *AraXdi/r7,  FXavicof  UomoSy  FXavKOs  Horvuvf,  'HXiadrr,  *l£uir, 
KoXXioTfitf,  Kcp<cv6)V  aarvpiicdsf  Nf/ua,  Nt^i;,  Tltppai^ilkSj  ^irnHf^os  d^Mnrrnff 
(rnrvpf/cdf,  ^iavfpos  rrcr/joicvXta-r^r,  To^drtdcr,  *Qp(i$via, 

Uncertain. 

AticruovX/coL,  6aXafio7ro(0(,  6ca)pot  ij  'icr^fiuK/ra/,  'Upeuu,   K^pvicfr    aarvyioc, 


2.    SOPHOCLES. 

Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  *AX<£ai^/)or,  *A;^n(floy  ZvXXoyor  $  SuvdetTTvoc  aarvpiH^  'A;(«XXmk 
'Epaoral  o-drvpot,  'EXeti/r  * Airairria-is,  'EXcin;r  FofiOf  (rorvpuEiSf,  *I^yc»ffia, 
Kpicrtff  aarvpiKrij  Mvaot,  NavjrXiof  fcara7rXco)y,  'Odvo'crcvs  /iou^fwroff,  IIaXa|«|difr| 
UoifiivtSy  ^Kvpioi,  T^Xc^or  aarvpiKOt,  Tpa>iXor. 

Iliad.      *pvy<ff. 

Aethiopis.      Aldioms  ^  MtpLUoi>u. 

Little  Iliad.  A?ar  p^ariyoffx'ipoSf  AoXoircr,  Adieaiyat,  ^iXorr^n|Sy  MkcNCr^- 
Ti;s  eV  Tpota,  4»oIw^  a',  *oiwf  /S'. 

IliU{)Crsis.  Aia^  AoKpos,  Atxf^fl^tdc^) 'Airiji^opcdai,  Aaoicdtty,  Xoamf<lf6paif 
I1o\v^€ptIj  Upiafios^  ^ivav. 

Nosti.  [Atywr^off],  'AX^ff,  ['Ai^dpopi;^!;],  *Eppt6vri,  Evpvcrdici^,  'HXckrps, 
'Hpiydi'i;,   KXvrai/x^arpa,   Navn-Xior  irvpicacvr,  IlijXfi/f,  TcvKpor,   fTviRfti^pMM'L 
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Odyssey.      Navtrucda  ^  nXvvrpim,  ^oLamt. 

Telegoneia.     Ev/yvoXor,  Siwrpa  1)  'Odvo-o'cvr  ilffavtfsirXi^^  f  rpavfunlat, 

Theban  Cycle. 
Oedipodeia.     Oldinovs  rvpamfos,  Oldiwovt  M  KoX«m^ 
Thebais.     *Afi<f>Mp€»s  a'arvpuc6fy  'Amytfyiy. 
Kpigoni.     'AXfc/icW,  *Ewiyoptn  r=  'Ep^Xi^  [Olrcvt]. 

Other  Epics. 
Oechaliae  Halosis.     Tpaxbnm. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 

^owaiaKos  aarvpucot,  DlOnySiaC 

Argonautic. 

Argive. 
\\Kpi(rio£f  ^AwbpoiUba^  'ATp€vs  f  MvMTMuictt,  Awiuy,  Oufimfr  ^r  SocvAm, 
Bi'c'oTi;;  dc in-cpor,  "ipaxos  (rarvput6i^  Aapuymoi^  Ohf^/taot  :=  'Isvodd^ifuu 

Heradean. 

* \p(l>iTpv<aPj  'HpoKkfjt  cV  Toivi^^  f  'H^NiicXf&ieoff  (rorvpi«(f. 

Attic 

Aiycvf ,  Bi;(rcv9,  'lo»r,  Kpiovaa,  np6ttpit^  Tiiptvf,  TporrAc^iof,  ^ot^lfMi. 

MisceUaneoos. 

*AXfadai,  AatdaXor,  Ba^vpai^  *^(^9  'IflllSfSnff,  *I««tfM>Vf,  KcyiiKo/  =s  Mtf^iif, 
Ki^daXtttv  aarvpiKotf  Ko»^ol  aarvptH,  Bfciyrtcr  f  HaXvidoff,  llffX«(Q^pov,  Mdfiot 
trarvptKOfy    Nto^i;,    Ilayd^bpa   1)    Z^vpofttfiitM    erorv/MM,    laX|Hi»f^f    ««rvyMffiSt, 

2la'v<f>o£,  TarraiKos. 

Uncertain. 

"Eptf,  E0/Ai;Xc>r,  "ifiripts^  *IcNcXi|f,  *IXMvnil  (rarv/MM,  Bfovfrot,  Tupuww^iW, 

"Y^pis  (TOTvpucrf,  *Yl^po<p6poi, 

3.    EURIPIDES. 

Trojan  Cyck. 
Cypria.       'AXcfu^,   'I^mm  ly  Ai^Xiai,   HaKofui^,  Upmnwikmtt 

Sci/pcoc,  TiyXc^r. 
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Iliad.     'P^crof. 

Little  Iliad.     *iXoicTi7ri7f. 

lliupersis.      *K#c(i/3i;,  *E7r€toff,  TpoKzdfff. 

Nosii.      *Ai/5po/xa;(i;,  'EXfViy,  *HXeicr/)a,  'I0ty€i»f»a  cV  Tav/KMf,  'O/jconyf. 

Odyssey.      Ku*rXo)^  o-aTV/^cicdp. 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.      OiStTrouf,  Xpva-ijrnos, 

Thcbais.      'Am-tyow;,  'IiccrtScf,  'Y^tTrvXi;,  ^olviaaai. 

Kpigoni.     'AXicfi<a)i/  6  dia  KopivBov,  "AXic/x€«i/  6  iw  4^tt>^(dof,  Oivcw. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 

iWiKxoi.  Dionysiac. 

Argonautic. 


Argive. 

\vbpofi€daj  Aauiirfj  AiKTvty  Qv€arrji,  Kprjacrai^  OlvofxaoSf  nXcMT^cVi^r. 

Heraclean. 

'AXfT/i^i/i;.  Boi^cripi;  (rarvpiKos,  'EvpvaOtvi  aaTvpiKoSf  HpaieX^r  /uiiroficiwc. 
Aixu/xrior,  Si'Xf If  (ran/piKor,  T?;/ifi/(dai,  Trjptvos. 

Attic. 

Aiyfi^s,  'AXd;ri;  ^  Kfpieixov,  *Y.p(x6tvs^  'HpnicXcidat,  ©ijircvf,  *JinnSXvror 
KaXi;7rT<'/i€i'05,  'iTnroXiTOff  <rT€(f>(U'iai,  *Ia)v,  IldpiBtws,  2«cipoM»  crorvpiicJr. 

Miscellaneous. 

AtoXof,  "AA/ci/artf,  'Ain-«{iri;,  'Ap;^eXao9,  Ai/yi;,  AvroXvicof  crarvpcK^y  BcX- 
\fpo^6vTTiiy  VXuvKOs  =  noXv(do(,  6fp((rroi  crarvpot,  *l£itfv,  Kad/ios,  KptaffM^' 
TTjSj  KpTjTts^  ^\dpta^y  MtXaviTTTn)  btapSyriSy  MfXayivnn}  O'o^^i  MfXccrypor, 
IlcXfvr,  *Pudci/iai/di/ff,  l$fp€fiotay  2i(TV(l>os  <raTvpiK6sj  Ttvvrjs^  ^aiBttv^  ^olvt^. 

4.   I'RK-AESCHYLEAN    POETS. 

Epic  Cycle, 
Danais. 

AtyvrTTiot.  by  Phrynichus  (i).      AavatScr,  by  Phrynichus  (i). 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 
[rici^^ci'j],  by  Thespis.  Dionysiac. 
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Argive. 


^Ay^pofiidOf  by  Phrynichus  (2). 

Heraclean. 

'AvTaiof  §  AWvfy,  by  Pbr}'nichiis  (i). 


Attic. 

*AXo7ri;,  by  Choerilus.     *llpiyttvrj^  by  Phrynichus  (a). 

Historical. 
MiX^rov  "AXflMTir,  by  Phi7nichas  (i).     Ilcpirai,  by  Phrynichns  (i).     4ocVi(r(rm, 
by  Phrynichus  (i\ 

Miscellaneous. 

^Affka  n<X('ov  fj  ^<$p^af],  by  Thespis.  ^AKraiaMf,  by  Phrynichnt  (i). 
*AXifi;oTiff,  by  Phrynichus  ^i;.  nXcvpwyiaty  by  Phrynichus  (l).  ToaroXof, 
by  Phrynichus  (i). 

Uncertain. 

Ai/catoi,  by  Phrynichns  Ci).  Avfffuuyoi  i)  Kopvorcdfr,  by  Pratinas.  [*Hi^oc], 
by  Thespis.     ['If/>f if],  by  Thespis.     DaXaioTal  oorv/XM,  by  Pmtiiuit.     Svp^imcm, 

by  Phrynichns  (0. 


5.   MINOR  POETS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

The  Epic  Cyde. 

Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  'Aya/i<fiv«»y,  by  Ion.  'AXc^oy^ffy  by  Nicomacbus.  KMcyos,  by 
Achaens.     Mvaoi,  by  Agathon,  Nicomacbni.    T^Xf^of,  by  Agathoo,  lopboo. 

Iliad.     'Ax<XXfvr,  by  Ariitarchas»  lophoo. 

Little  Iliad.     ^iXoicr^ff,  by  Achaeoi,  Philodes  (i).     ^povpoi,  by  Ion. 

Ilitipersis.  *lXu>u  Ilcpo-ir,  by  lophon,  Nicomaclnis.  Nf«rrA«|iof,  by 
Nicomachns.  IloXv^cin;,  by  Nicomachns,  Emipidct  (a).  D/Mo^nof,  hf 
Philocles  (1). 

Nosti.  NovirXior,  by  Philocles  (i).  'Opconjr,  by  Euripides  (a).  Ttikftof, 
by  Ion,  Nicomachns.     Twddpfoor,  by  Nicomachnt. 

Odyssey.     KvicXa>^  aarvpueSs,  by  Aristias.     tkaifmit^  by  loo.     IIiprXAny, 

by  Philocles  (i). 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.     Olhtn^ta  TtrpaXoyia,  by  Meletu.     OlBiwavt,  by  Achaeniy 

Nicomacbus,  Philocles  (i),  Xcnoclet  (i). 
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Thebais.     "Aipacrrotf  by  Achaens. 

Epigoni.  'AXk/mo)!^,  by  Agathon,  Nicomachus.  *A\KfUm¥  atmfpueos,  by 
Achaens.  *AX<^fai^o(a,  by  Achaens.  'Afi^iXoxor,  by  CallUtratns.  *ApytiMj 
by  Ion.     *E/N<^vXi7,  by  Nicomachus.      Olvevs,  by  Philocles  (l). 

Other  Epics. 
Oechaliae  Halosis.     Evpurida*,  by  Ion. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 

Dionysiac. 
BaKx<Ui  by  lophon,  Xcnocles  (i).     AvKovfyytia  Ttrpdkoyia,  by  PolyphndmoQ. 
Iltv$€V(,  by  lophon.      Sc/xeXi;  KepavvovfUvij^  by  Spintbanif, 

Argonautic. 
*A&afia£  aoTvpuco^,  by  Xcnocles  (i).     Mrfitut,  by  DicaeogeneSy  Euripides  \^2)j 
Neoj)hron.     ^pl^or,  by  Achaens. 

Argive. 
*A«p^7rrjj  by  Agathon.     Ov€<mjs,  by  Agathon.      ncpcrcvf,  by  Aristias. 

Heraclean. 

*A}(Kfifjvr}j  by  Ion.  *Ain-ator,  by  Aristias.  Trfpv6vrjSy  by  Nicomadm. 
'Hpa/cX^r  n€pucai6fi€vosy  by  Spintharus.  AdcJfii^toff,  by  Xenocles  (i).  'Ofi^iiXf 
aaTvpiKrjj  by  Achaens,  Ion. 

Attic. 

*Hptyoin;,  by  Philocles  (i).  Bijo-ftfff,  by  Achaeus.  Ilaydcoyir  rrrpaXoWa 
(including  the  Trjpd/s  rj  ["Etto^]),  by  Philocles  (i). 

Miscellaneous. 

*ACavfSj  by  Achaeus.      'Airratcov,  by  lophon.      'AcricXi^iruSf,  by  Aristaichns. 
'AraXdm;,   by   Aristias.       'EpyTi/or,   by   Achaeus.      ^H^urrof   aorvpuc^,  by 
Achaeus.      *l(i<ov,  by  Callistratus.     ^Ipit  aarvpiKrif  by  Achaens.      A/»ov  oorv- 
p(«c<$f,  by  Achaeus.     Auxao)!^,  by  Xenocles  (i).     M»/iOf,  by  Achaeus.     ^OpA^itt 
by  Aristias.      U€ipiBovi,  by  Achaeus,  [Critias].     Sicrvt^or,  by  Critias.     TavmXof 
by  Aristarchus,  Aristias.      ^oiPi(  fj  Kaivivsy  by  Ion.     ^oun(  ff^  by  Ion. 

Uncertain. 
*A0ka,  by  Achaeus.  At^oav  varvpiKoSy  by  Achaeus.  'AXmdi|ff,  by  Achaens. 
AvBos^  by  Agathon.  AuXo>doi  adrvpotj  by  lophon.  At^ofiMwos,  by  lophoo. 
[EtXfi^uia],  by  Nicomachus.  K^pcr,  by  Aristias.  Ktnrpuu,  by  Dicaeogenes. 
Mf'ya  Apopi,  by  Ion.  [Mcrcic/Saii/oucrat],  by  Nicomachus.  Mcu/Miy  by  Achaeos. 
[XpiXoytaj,  by  Nicomachus. 
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6.   POETS  OF   THE  FOURTH   CENTURY. 

The  Epic  Cycle, 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  'EXcVi^f  'ATratnycrtf,  by  Timesitheus.  Kaorayp  kqi  Uo\v^€VKffSf 
by  Timesitheus.  AtvKiTntofy  by  Cleophon.  IlaAa/ii^dijff,  by  Astydamas  (2). 
Tr}\f(f)oif  by  Cleophon,  Moschion. 

Iliad.  *A;(tXX€i^ff,  by  Astydamas  (2),  Carcinus  (2),  Cleophon,  Diogenes, 
liuaretus.  "EKTopop  AvrpOj  by  Dionysius,  Timesitheus.  *EicTO)p,  by  Asty- 
damas (2). 

Aclhiopis.  *Axi\\ftfs  QipiTiTOKTopos,  by  Chaeieraon.  [Ocpcrinyr],  by 
Chaercmon.      Mtfivav,  by  Timesitheus. 

Little  Iliad.  Aiap,  by  Carcinus  (a),  Theodectcs.  Atof  fiaiyofitvot,  by 
Astydamas  (2).  *A7r(>YrXouf.  EvpvfrvXor.  NfoirrdXcfMr,  by  Mimnermus. 
IlTa);(<to.      4»iXoitr^Ti;ff,  by  Antiphon,  Theodectes. 

Iliupcrsis.      'EXtVi;,  by  Diogenes,  Theodectes. 

Nosti.  *AvdpofiaxTij  by  lophon.  'if^iycvcia,  by  Polyidos.  NowrXior,  by 
Astydamas  (2).  'Opearrjs^  by  Carcinus  (2),  Theodectes,  Timesitheus.  IlvXadijr, 
by  Timesitheus.      Tcv/cpor,  by  Euaretus. 

Odyssey.      Minjarijpfs,  by  Timesitheus.     *0^v<ra€vs  "IttvdayyMXot, 

Telegoneia,     'Odvo-o-cvr,  by  Chaeremon. 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodcia.      Ol^iirovs,  by  Cardnus  (a),  Diogenes,  Theodectes. 

Thcbais.  *\p<piap«ai^  by  Carcinus  (a),  Cleophon.  *h¥Tiy6inij  by  Astydamas 
(2).  Kanavtvs^  by  Timesitheus.  TlapOtvonaio^^  by  Astydamas  (2),  Dionysius 
the  Renejjade. 

Epigoni.  *AXic/x«o)r,  by  Astydamas  (a),  Euaretus,  Theodectes.  'AX^ajlSoia, 
by  Chaeremon.  'Eir/yoiw,  by  Astydamas  (2).  Oivevr,  by  Chaeremon.  Tvd<vr, 
by  Theodectes. 

Other  Epics. 

Danais.      AayailScr,  by  Timesitheus. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 
Dionysiac. 

Bux;(ai,  by  Cleophon.  Atdn/rrof,  by  Chaeremon.  AvffoCpyof  (rarv/iucdf, 
by  Timocles.     Sf/icXi;,  by  Carcinus  (a),  Diogenes. 

Argonautic. 

'AddpaSf  by  Astydamas  (2).      ^EXXi;.      *ldiT»¥,  by  Antiphon.      Mifdfuiy  by 
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Biotus,  Carcinus  (2),  Diogenes.      Mti^i'ai,  by  Chacrcmon.     TvpM,  by  Astydomu 

■  2),  Carcinus  (2).     ^pi^os^  by  Philoclcs  (2). 

Argive. 
'Afpoirrj,  by  Carcinus  (2).     Gue'cTiys,  by  Carcinus  (2),  Chaeremon,  Cleophon, 
I)iogcnes.       'id),   by  Chaeremon.      Atryiccvr,  by  Theodectes.      Xpuinmrov,  by 
Diogenes. 

Heraclean. 
*A\Kfirivi]j  by  Astydamas  (2),  Dionysius.     'H/>aicX^r,  by  Diogenes,  Timesitheus. 
*lipaK\rjs  a-uTvpucoSf  by  Astydamas  (2). 

Attic. 

'AAdn-iy,  by  Carcinus  {2),      'Hptyon;,  by  Cleophon. 

Historical. 
Q€fuaTOK\rJ£^  by  Moschion.     MavaaXot,  by  Theodectes. 

Miscellaneous. 

'^Adiui'try  by  Dionysius.  *Aicraia>v,  by  Cleophon.  BrXXcpot^vriyf^  by  Asty- 
damas (2).  *Epfirjs,  by  Astydamas  (2).  Zrivot  ynvai,  by  Times! theus.  'i(t^ 
by  Timesitheus.  Kiviipns,  Af/da,  by  Dionysius.  AvKatav^  by  Astydamas  (j). 
yUXtaypos,  by  Antiphon.      [Ski/XXq].      4>oIi'i£,  by  Astydamas  (a). 

Uncertain. 

'Ay^i'    (TatvpiKoSf   by   Python.       Ac^a/xcraf,   by  Cleophon.       Kcrmvpof,  by 
Chaeremon.      [Ai/i($r],  by  Dionysius.     ^tpaioiy  by  Moschion. 

7.      LATER  POETS. 

77/^  Epic  Cycle. 
Trojan  C}'cle. 

Cypria.       Upoarfa-lXaos  aarvpiKos,  by  Harmodius.       IlaXafxijdiir   (rorv/Naos, 

by  Theodonis. 

Iliad.     'AoTpayaXtorai,  by  Alexander  Aetolus. 
Little  Iliad.      Afaf  o-arvpixoff,  by  Polemaeus. 

Nosti.     *E/)fuoi/i;,  by  Theodonis.     KXi'rat/iAi7(rrpa,  by  Polemaeus.     NovirXioff, 
by  Lycophron. 

Telogoneia.       *08va(r€vs    aKovdonXri^,   by   ApoUodonis.       TifXcyopOf,    by 

I.ycophron. 

Theban  Cycle. 
Oedipodeia.      Adtor,  by  Lycophron.      Olbinovs  a   and  /S*,  by  Lycophron. 
X/ivo-tfTTTOf,  by  Lycophron. 
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Outside  the  Epic  Cycle, 
Dionysiac. 

\Uv6fvij  by  Lycophron. 

Argive. 

' Ap^pofitdoj  by  Lycophron.       Qv€^TrjSy  by  Lycophron.       IlfXoTrtdac,  by  Lyco- 
phron. 

Heraclean. 

*A/i(/)trpi'u)i/,  by  Aeschylus   Alexandrinus.      Ad<l*vts   ff   Airveptnjs  varvpiKOi^ 
hy  Soitheus.      *H/)a/cX^j,  by  Lycophron. 

Attic. 

'iTTTToXi^Toy,  by  Lycophron. 

Historical. 

Qf/xto-TOKX^f,   by   Philiscus.       Ma/)a^o)Vi<it,    by   Lycophron.       So)(rayviry    by 

Nicolaus. 

Miscellaneous. 

"Xbtavii,  by  Ptolemy.  *A<^Xioff,  by  Sosithcns.  AtoXor,  by  Lycophron. 
'AX»)r»;f,  by  Lycophron.  'KXcc^^vaip,  by  Lycophron.  MfX^'crypoj,  by  Sosiphanes. 
Mft/fS^/xof  (TaTvpnij  by  Lycophron.      Ntd)3i;,  by  Meliton. 

Uncertain. 

AloXidrji,  by  Lycophron.  "EXXiy^ff,  by  Apollodoms.  Gi/t^s  (rorvpi«<$f,  by 
'I'heodorus.  *lic«r<u,  by  Lycophron.  'ixcrtdfr,  by  ApoUodomt.  Koo-ovi^d/iftr, 
by  Lycophron.  'Op^avof,  by  Lycophron.  tltpirai  (rarvpot,  by  Anaxion. 
2vpfjuixoi,  by  Lycophron.       Tcxt^ofcrofor,  by  ApoUodorus. 
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In  the  followin^r  index  only  the  more  noticeable  poetf  and  dramas  have  been 
included.  A  complete  list  of  the  ancient  tragic  vrriters  and  their  works  will  be 
found  in  the  appendices. 


A. 

AchacDS,  of  Erctria,  dramatic  career  of, 
p.  408. 

Achilles,  the,  of  Aristarchus,  418. 

Actors,  the  first  actor  introduced  by 
Thespis,  27.  Si|;nificancc  of  the  in- 
novation, 28.  Actor's  part  taken  by 
Thespis,  29.  Second  actor  introduced 
by  Aeschylus,  61.  Increased  im- 
portance of  actor's  part,  62.  Third 
actor  due  to  Sophocles,  138.  Im- 
portance of  the  innovation,  138. 
Sophocles  not  himself  an  actor,  142. 
Increasing  use  of  third  actor,  181. 
Cumbersome  dress  of  Greek  actors, 
326.  Importance  of  actors  in  later 
times,  421.  Guilds  of,  439  (note), 
456,  457.  Laws  of  Honorins  and 
A  read  i  us  concerning,  460. 

Act;;,  the,  in  Greek  tragedy,  when  first 
fixe<l  at  five,  349.  Slightness  of  the 
division  between,  350. 

Addncus,  his  epigram  on  Euripides,  216. 

Aegyplians,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  loa. 

Aeropo,  the,  of  Carcinus,  431. 

Aeschine-i,  his  praise  of  Euripides,  318. 

Aeschylus,  iniitatcs  Phrynichus,  45. 
His  birth  and  early  training,  46. 
Takes  part  in  the  Persian  War,  47. 
His  dramatic  career,  48.  Trial  for 
impiety,  49.    Retirement  to  Sicily, 


5 1 .  Political  opinions,  54.  Anecdotes 
concerning,  57.  Death,  58.  Funeral 
and  honours,  59.  Portraits  of,  59. 
Introduces  a  second  actor,  61.  Im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  tragedy, 
6a.  Earnestness  of  moral  purpose, 
65,  87.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
of  representation,  67.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects, 70.  Treatment  of  plots,  71. 
Knowledge  of  stage  effect,  73.  Dis- 
regard of  probability,  74.  Boldness 
of  conception,  75.  Love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, 76.  His  characters,  76. 
Tenderness  of  feeling  in,  78.  Style 
of  diction,  80.  Coinage  of  new 
words.  80.  Richness  of  his  language, 
81.  Occasional  obscurity,  84.  Imi- 
tations of  Homer,  85.  Treatment  of 
the  mythology,  86,  iia.  Conception 
of  Zeus,  88.  Theory  of  divine  govern- 
ment, 90.  Punishment  of  sin,  91. 
Not  a  fatalist,  93.  Views  on  im- 
mortality, 95.  Use  of  trilogies  and 
tetralogies,  96.  The  extant  plays,  99. 
Supplices,  1 01.  Persae,  103.  Septem, 
106.  Prometheus,  109.  Oresteia, 
114.  Reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries, 121.  Decline  of  his 
popularity,  122,  448.  Imitated  by 
Sophocles,  143,  144,  i6a.  Prologues 
of,  35 1 .  Length  ot  his  choruses,  358. 
Treatment    of    the    commus,    361. 
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Paucity  of  stage  lyrics  in,  36a.  Treat- 
ment of  the  iambic,  372.  Lyrical 
metres,  376.  Tragedy  cultivated  by 
his  descendants,  413.  Admiration  of 
Dionysius  for,  432. 

Aetna,  foundation  of,  50. 

Agamemnon,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  fine 
stage-effects  in,  74.  Disregard  of 
probability  in,  75.  Tone  of,  76,  117. 
Character  of  Cl>  laemneslra,  77.  The 
Cassandra  scene.  79,  117.  Simple 
structure  of,  116.  Humorous  scene 
in,  117.  Use  of  irony  in,  176. 
Parodus  in,  355.     Title  of,  396. 

Agathon,  introduces  interludes  into 
tragedy,  252.  Life  of,  409.  Character, 
410.  His  originality,  410.  His 
language,  411. 

Agen,  the,  satyric  play,  395. 

Agias,  poet  of  the  epic  cycle,  115. 

Ajax.  the,  of  Sophocles,  fine  scenic  effect 
in,  151.  prevalence  of  rhetoric  in, 
168.  Use  of  tragic  irony,  176,  177. 
Cclel>rity  of,  180.  The  parodus,  181, 
355.  Date,  181.  Moral  purpose  of, 
186.  Source  of  the  legend,  186. 
Suicide  on  the  stage,  187.  Local 
allusions,  187.  Structure  of,  187. 
Hyporchcma  in,  357. 

Alcestis,  the,  of  Euripides,  seventeenth 
in  order  of  production,  208.  Charac- 
ter of  Alcestis,  222.  Tragi-comic  in 
tone,  223.  Admired  by  Alfieri,  232. 
Verrall's  version  of  the  i)lot,  2G2 
(note).  Substituted  for  the  usual 
satyric  play,  286.  Defects  of,  286. 
Modern  versions  of  the  fable,  287. 
Treatment  of  the  legend,  288.  The 
closing  scene,  288. 

Alcibiades,  sup])o>ed  allusion  to  in  the 
Philojtetes,  197.  Connexion  of  Euri- 
pides A^ith,  275. 

Alcmaeon,  the,  of  Astydamas,  430. 

Alcon,  connexion    of  Sophocles  with, 

Alexander,  of  Actolia,  44 1. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  admiration 
for  Euiipides,  318.  Friendship  for 
Theodcctcs,  425.  Fondness  for 
theatrical  shows,  438. 

Alexandria,  importnncc  of,  439.     Mag- 


nificence of  its  dramatic  contests,  440. 
'i'he  Pleiad,  441.  Subsequent  coaise 
of  tragedy  at,  443. 

Alfieri.  his  Oreste,  147.  Admiration  for 
Euripides,  232.  His  Alceste  Secooda, 
287.     His  characters,  230,  335. 

Amphiarala,  the,  4;6. 

'Avayvd/piais^  346. 

*Ayayy<uaTiKoif  426. 

Anapaests,  their  connexion  'with  the 
parodus,  355.  Varied  nse  of  Dori- 
cisms  in,  369.  Employment  of,  374, 
In  satyric  plays,  391. 

Anaxagoras,  influence  on  Enripides, 
206,  265  ;note),  371  (note).  Re- 
ferences to  in  Euripides,  ac6  (note). 
Prosecution  for  impiety,  265  (note";. 
289.  Anaxagorean  doctrines  in 
Euripides,  270. 

Anaximander,  87. 

Andromache,  the,  of  Euripides,  not  pro- 
duced at  Athens,  ao8,  397  (note). 
Character  of  Hermionc,  219.  Sup- 
posed political  purpose  of,  276.  Date, 
and  general  character,  397. 

Andromeda,  the,  of  Euripides,  nniqne 
character  of,  223.  Without  the  usual 
prologue,  248  (note).  Celebrity  of, 
223,  282.  Produced  along  with  the 
Helena,  304. 

Anicius,  his  dramatic  shows,  456. 

'AvOr/pa  dpiAoyia,  16 1. 

"Aveos,  name  of  a  play  by   Agathon, 

395- 
Antigone,  the,  of  Euripides,  183. 

Antigone,  the,  of  Sophocles,  its  relation 
to  the  Septem,  107.  Connected  by 
tradition  with  the  death  of  Sophocles, 
136.  Improbability  of  one  of  the 
uicidcntsin,  150.  Character  of  Creoo, 
157  ;  of  Antigone,  158,  185  ;  of  the 
watchman,  160.  Diction  of,  i6a, 
167.  Celebrity  of,  179.  The  paro- 
dus, 181,  355.  Structure  of  thie 
iambic  verse,  181.  Date,  181.  Con- 
nexion with  the  generalship  of 
Sophocles,  182.  Order  of  produc- 
tion, 183.  Origin  of  the  legend,  183. 
Moral  purpose  of,  184. 

Antiochus,  the  Great,  his  theatrical 
shows,  438. 
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Antiof)e,  the,  of  Euripides,  celebrity  of, 

J82. 
Anliphon,  his  opinion  of  Ajjathon,  410. 
AntistrDpliic  arrangement,  in  the  choral 

odes,   37S  ;    in   the  commi,  379 ;    in 

the   stage    lyrics,    380 ;    in   the    dia- 

loj^ue,  381.     Not  carried  to  extremes, 

384.     The  '  grosse  rcsponsion,*  384. 

Schmidt's  Eurhythmy,  388. 
Antony,  his  theatrical  shows,  438. 
Aphrodisias,  festival  at,  436.     Tragedy 

at,  445,  452. 
Apollo,  patron  of  poetry  and  music,  6. 

Unfavourable    representation     of    in 

Euripides,  264. 
Apsephion,  his  conduct  at  the  dramatic 

contest,  128. 
Archaeology,  di^rcgarded  by  Aeschylus, 

106. 
Archelaus,   king    of  Macedon,    invites 

Euripides   to    liis   court,    214.       His 

relations  with  Euripides,  215.  Assas- 


sination   of,    215. 


Agathon    at    his 


court,  409. 

Archelaus,  the  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  207. 

Archilo'ihus,  his  dithyramlw,  14.  Influ- 
ence on  tragedy,  33.  His  iambics,  372. 

Archip|)c,  132. 

Aropagus,  the,  tries  Aeschylus,  49. 
Acquires  supreme  power,  53.  Loses 
its  political  significance,  56.  Praised 
by  Aeschylus,  56.  Scene  of  the  tiial 
ol  Oitstes,  119  ;^note). 

Argos,  alliances  of  Athens  with,  57, 
291  t;note),  296,  297. 

A  lion,  his  improvements  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, 17.  Inventor  of  the  *  tragic 
style.'  22.  Writes  'tragedies,*  32,  25. 

Aristarchus,  of  Tegea,  418. 

Arislarchus,  the  grammarian,  his  canon, 
404. 

Aristeidcs,  his livalry  with  Themistocles, 

54- 
Arihtias,  412. 

Arision,  son  of  Sophocles,  132.  His 
dramatic  career,  414. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  admires 
rhr)nichus,  45.  On  the  functions 
of  tragic  poctrj',  66.  Criticisms  of 
Ae>chylus,  75,  84, 122.  Of  Sophocles, 


135*  161.  Of  Euripides,  a  12,  226, 
230,  248.  257,  258,  259,  268,  304. 
His  I'hesmophoriazusae,  211.  Ridi- 
cule of  Agathon,  410,  411;  of 
Morsimus,  414;  of  Carcinus  and 
Xenocles,  415  ;  of  Melctus,  417.  His 
doubts  about  lophon,  414. 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  his 
criticisms  of  Euripides,  319.  Division 
of  lyric  verses  into  cola,  387.  His 
canon,  404. 

Aristotle,  his  opinion  of  Aeschylus,  123. 
His  views  on  the  chorus,  123.  On 
the  importance  of  the  plot,  193. 
Criticisms  of  Sophocles,  20 x.  Cri- 
ticisms of  Euripides,  259,  3^*7  (note^, 
289,  290,  308,  316,  319.  Views  on 
the  mythological  subjects  of  tragedy, 
328,  332.  Comparison  of  history 
and  poetry,  335.  Remarks  on  the 
best  characters  for  tragedy,  336.  On 
the  three  unities,  340  (note).  On 
crimei  suitable  for  the  stage,  347. 
Definition  of  the  parodas,  354,  358 ; 
of  the  commi  and  stage  lyrics,  361 
(note) ;  of  the  stasimon,  356  (note). 
Remarks  on  tragic  diction,  367. 
On  the  iambic  metre,  374.  Quota- 
tions from  Agathon,  412.  Criticisms 
on  the  poets  of  the  foarth  century, 
421,  423  (note),  424  (notes).  Sug- 
gested extension  of  tragic  subjects, 
42  a.  Admiration  for  Theodectes,  424, 
426.  References  to  Sthenelus,  418  ; 
to  Carcinus,  431 ;  to  the  '  literary ' 
drama,  426. 

Armenia,  Greek  tragedy  in,  439. 

Asclepius,  connexion  of  Sophocles  with, 

131. 
Astydamas,  the  elder,  429. 

Astydamas,  the  younger,  429. 

Atalanta,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

Atellanae,  3. 

Athenians,  their  relation  to  Aeschylus, 
5a.  Their  feeling  about  oracles,  364. 

Athletics,  opinion  of  Euripides  concern- 
ing, 380. 

Augustine,  his  remarks  on  tragedy  and 
comedy,  460. 

Kv<rrfip^  dpfAovia^  x6l. 

Axionicus,  his  Lover  of  Enripides,  318. 
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B. 

Jiacchae,  the,  of  Euripides,  use  of  tragic 
irony  in,  176,  177,312.  Written  in 
old  age,  aoS.  The  chorus  in,  256. 
Purpose  of,  256,  313.  Date.  311. 
General  character,  312. 

iSacchnntes,  the,  7. 

Hackground,  the,  origin  of.  30. 

Ik-IIcruphon,  the,  of  Euripides,  2CS 
(note",  270. 

Ik*ntley,  r>n  the  Thespian  drama,  34. 

Hion,  son  of  Aeschylus,  413. 

Biteotia,  {>erformance   of  tragedies    in, 

43'>,  445- 
I»raurr>n,  curiuus  rites  at,  306. 

Browning,  his  version  of  the  Alcestis 

legend,  i87. 
Brutus,  hisriramatic  shows,  456. 
B)n>n.  his  opinion  of  the  Tronicthcus, 

114  :  of  the  Medea,  233. 

C. 

(*alderon,  his  Statue  of  Prometheus, 
114.     His  religious  dramas.  323. 

Callippiiles,  actor  of  Soph(»cIcs,  136. 

Canon,  the,  of  tragic  {>oets,  404  'nriteV 
Practically  confined  to  the  three  great 
dramatists,  404. 

Capture  of  Miletus,  the,  of  Phr)nichus, 

44- 
Carcinus,  the  elder,  415. 

CarcinuN.  the  younger,  431. 

Cent.iur,  the,  of  Ch.ieremon,  4J7. 

Centaur-,  among  the  lollowers  uf 
lMiin\sus.  S. 

Ce|iiiisu|ihun,  fii' nd  of  Euripides,  210, 
21 1. 

Cercy«jn,  the.  of  Careinus.  431. 

Cl.aereni' n.  dramatic  *tylc  of,  4J6. 
Mi^  Centaur,  427. 

C|i.in^i*.ij.g,  the.  lit  M. (Idle tun,  175. 

Ch.iia^l' tN.  th«*.  in  Ae^hxlu-*.  7ft.  In 
>oph«.H:hs,  156.  In  l.uii pities.  jiS, 
-•:-'.  Hit,  2iy'<.  Mos:l\  ot  exalted 
I. ink,  33i.  Tyj»cs  rather  tlian  in- 
iii\i«lii.ii«i  in  <  Irei  k  ti.igfih'.  334.  \\\ 
iMlniul  niiii  hie  like,  33s.  'Die 
puMv.i|al  (.haractcr  nt  a  trajjeily.  336. 

Cliaiite-ia.  the,  4,*/i. 

Chinese  drama,  the.  J. 


Choephori,  the,  of  Aocfaylos,  leoogni- 
tioo  scene  in,  74,  33a  Celebrity  of, 
101.  The  plot,  118.  Modification 
of  the  legend  by  Aeschylus,  lift. 
Compared  with  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  139,  146. 

Choerile,  wife  of  Euripides,  310. 

Choerilns,  his  career,  39. 

Choral  dances,  common  in  Greece,  15. 

Tiop€vrtit,  27. 

Chorus,  the,  diversified  with  spoken 
interlndes,  19,  37.  Its  si£;nificuioe 
diminished  by  Aeschylns,  6 J.  Char* 
acter  of  in  Aeschylns,  78.  Further 
reduced  by  Sophocles,  138.  Nnmber 
increased  by  Sophocles,  142.  Char- 
acter of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,  15  j 
Plays  a  double  part,  153.  Its  share 
in  the  action,  155.  Antiquated  in  the 
time  of  Euripides,  251.  lis  odet 
converted  into  interlude*,  252.  410. 
Contents  and  language  of  the  Enri- 
pidean  chorus,  252.  Its  share  in  the 
dLiIogue,  255.  The  chorus  in  the 
Phoenissae  and  the  Bacchae,  253. 
256.  Influence  of  the  chorus  oo 
the  >tructure  of  Greek  tragedy.  341. 
Fusion  of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic 
elements  in  (ireek  tragedy,  348. 
Division  into  act»  <lue  to  the  chunis 
350.  Songs  of  the  churu^,  354. 
.Songs  by  chorus  and  actors.  359.  362. 
l)ecline  of  in  the  fourth  ceniurv.  ak\. 
Occasionally  dissudcd  after  the 
f«iurth  centur)',  452.  But  frequently 
ntainc-l,  452,  4&3.  Character  of  the 
later  chorus,  454. 

ChrysippUN  his  ail  miration  for  the 
Medea.  3JI. 

Church,  the,  attitude  of  towaids  the 
ancient  st.igr,  460. 

Cicero,  hi«  (tpiainn  of  Sophixlis.  202. 

City  1>i<in>Ma,  R.  Chierly  drvote«i  to 
tr.Yi;id\,  14.  Its  tint  e»taMi«hmmi, 
3S.     Piipulaiiiy  I  if  new  tiagctlick  at. 

420.  444- 
Cola.  3»<ft. 

i'onietl).  origin  uf.  13. 

Comic  si-rnts.    in    Ae*ch>lu«.  78,  117. 

In   .^•phuclc",    169.     In    Euripides 
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Commns,  the,  origin  of,  359.  Character 
of,  360.  Varied  structure  of,  361. 
Substituted  for  parodi  and  stasima, 
355»  35^.  Less  frequent  in  Euripides, 

^55- 
C'omus,  the,  13. 

Contests,  in  dithyrambic  poetry,  33.  In 
tragedy  at  Athens,  37.  At  Dionysiac 
festivals,  435.  At  other  festivals, 
436.     At  Alexandria,  440. 

Corncille,  views  on  the  leading  character 
in  a  tragedy,  337.  On  the  unities, 
343.  On  crimes  most  suitable  for 
the  stage,  347. 

Costume,  of  the  actors,  improved  by 
Aeschylus,  68.  Innovations  of  So- 
phocles in,  142.  Realistic  in  Euri- 
pides, 2ao.     Character  of,  326. 

Crane,  the,  a  kind  of  dance,  15.  A  stage 
machine,  68. 

Crantor,  his  admiration  for  Euripides, 

3^1. 
Crassus,  fate  of,  439. 

Crates,  the  Cynic,  plays  of,  429. 

(  reon,    his    character     as     drawn     by 

Sophocles  in  different  plays,  157. 
Cresphontcs,  the,    of   Euripides,    fine 

scene  in,  244.     Political  allusions  in, 

275.    Date  of,  275  (note).    Celebrity 

of,  2S2. 
Crete,  choral  dances  in,  15. 
Critias,  dramatic  writings  of,  416. 
Cyclops,  the,  date  of,   316.     General 

character  of,  317. 
Cyrenc,  tragedy  at.  453,  454. 
Cyzicus,  tragedy  at,  445. 

D. 

Danac,  the,  of  Euripides,  267  (note). 

Danaides,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  loa. 

Dancing,  excellence  of  Phrynichus  in 
regard  to,  44.  Improved  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 69.  In  the  Septem,  109.  In 
tlic  choral  odes,  356.  Character  of 
in  tragedy,  357.     In  satyric  drama, 

3yi- 
Decamnichus,    assassin    of  Archelaus, 

215. 

I  >clos,  choral  dances  at,  15.    Tragedies 

at,  452. 


Delphi,  choral  dances  at,  15. 
Delphians,  the,  reply  of  Aeschylus  to, 

57- 
Delphic    oracle,     its    partiality,    264. 

Attacked  by  Euripides,  264. 
Destiny,   conception  of  in  Aeschylus^ 

90. 
Deus  ex  machina,  the,  in  the  Philoctetes, 

149.     How  used  by  Euripides,  245. 

The  speeches  of  in  Euripides,  246. 

Use  of  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide, 

314- 
Ac^icuv,  131. 

Dialogue,  the,  introduced  into  the 
dithyramb,  19.  Extended  by  Thespis, 
27.  Character  of  the  Thespian 
dialogue,  31.  Metrical  form  of  in 
Thespis,  32.  Not  epic  in  style,  33. 
Further  developed  by  Aeschylus,  62  ; 
by  Sophocles,  138.  Division  of  lines 
between  different  speakers,  18 1. 
Dialogues  between  chorus  and  actors, 
138,  255.  Prevalence  of  dialogue 
over  action  in  Greek  tragedy,  327. 
Prevalence  of  narrative,  32,  150,  348. 
Absence  of  soliloquies  and  asides,  349. 
Division  into  acts,  349.  Symmetrical 
structure  of,  381.  The  *grosse  re- 
sponsion,'  384.  Unaccompanied  by 
music,  386. 

AfdoffiicaXla,  96,  398,  406. 

Didymus,  his  criticisms  of  Euripides, 

319- 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  his  plays,  428. 

Dion  Chrysostomus,  his  opinion  of 
Aeschylus,  1 24 ;  of  Sophocles,  202 ; 
of  Euripides,  320. 

Dionysiac  festivals,  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  tragedy,  435.  In 
Attica,  8.  Trieteric  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  9.  See  City  Diooysia, 
Rural  Dionjrsia,  Lenaea. 

Dionysiacus,  the,  of  Sophocles,  391. 

Dionysius,  the  critic,  his  remarks  on 
Aeschylus,  84.  On  Sophocles,  z6i, 
163,  186  (note),  20a.    On  Euripides, 

357- 
Dionysius,  the   renegade,  his  literary 

foigeries,  428. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  his 

dramatic    career,    43a.     Witticisms 
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concerning,  433.  His  poetical  merits, 

434- 
Dionysus,  connexion   of   his    worship 

with  the  drama,  4,  435.  Introdnction 

of  his  cultus  into    Greece,  5.     His 

attributes,  5.     The  inventor  of  wine, 

6.     Patron  of  poetry  and  music,  6. 

Character    of    Dionysiac    poetry,  6. 

His  followers,    7.     His   festivals    in 

Attica,  8.     Orgiastic  worship  of,  9. 

Artistic  representations  of,  10. 

Diphilus,  his  admiration  for  Euripides, 
331. 

Dithyramb,  the,  source  of  tragedy,  14. 
Its  origin,  14.  Etymology  of  the 
word,  16  (note).  Early  character,  14. 
Celebrates  the  legends  of  Dionysus, 
16.  At  first  a  mere  folk-song,  16. 
Improved  by  Arion,  17.  Its  musical 
character,  iS.  Introduction  of  spoken 
dialogues,  19.  General  tone  of,  20. 
Called  a  *  tragedy,*  22.  The  prize  a 
goat,  22.  Separation  of  tragedy  and 
the    dithyramb,    23.     Later  history, 

23. 
Dorian  dialect,  the,  used  in  the  lyrics 

of  Greek  tragedy,  367.     Character  of 

the  Dorian  poetic  dialect,  367.    How 

modified  by  the  Attic  poets,  368.  Its 

use  in  the  anapaests,  369. 
Dorian  music,  its  employment  in   the 

dithyramb,  18. 
Dorians,  their  share  in  the  invention  of 

tragedy,   25.    Their  lyrical    metres, 

376. 
Drama,   the,  gradual   development  of, 

I.  First  perfected  by  the  Greeks,  2. 

The  Chinese,  2.  The  Indian,  2.   The 

Mediaeval,   3.     Its    connexion    with 

religious  worship,  4. 
Dryden,  his  Oedipus,  150. 
Dymas,  446. 

E. 

Eccyclema,  the,  invented  by  Aeschylus, 
69. 

Education,  opinions  of  Euripides  con- 
cerning, 280. 
'EXatvi'^Ktiv  aarvpow,  19. 
EiffoZoi,  353. 
Electra,  the,  of  Euripides,  realistic  treat- 


ment of  the  myth  in,  219,  ^i. 
Electra's  speech  over  the  body  of 
Aegisthus,  334.  Irrelevance  of  one  of 
the  choral  odes,  354.  Date^  301. 
Defects  of,  301,  303.  Not  repre- 
sentative of  the  poet's  genius,  303. 
The  recognition  scene  in,  330.  Slory 
about  the  monody  in,  363. 

Electra,  the,  of  Sophocles^  the  mes- 
senger s  speech  in,  139,  151.  The 
plot  compared  with  that  in  the  Choe- 
phori,  and  in  modem  imitations,  I46. 
Unity  of  action  in,  148.  Double 
character  of  the  chorus,  154.  Char^ 
acter  of  Electro,  158,  19a.  Electia's 
speech  in  reply  to  her  mother,  168. 
Use  of  tragic  irony  in,  1 76.  Celebrity 
of,  179.  Date,  i8z.  Tone  different 
from  that  of  the  Choephori,  191. 
Recognition  scene  in,  330.  Commas 
in,  360. 

Elegies,  by  Aesch}  las,  49.  BySimonides, 

49;  51. 
'£Aco(,  20. 

'Efifi6kifJM,  155.  353,  410. 

'E/A/i^Xcio,  356. 

Empedocles,  doctrines  of  in  Eoripides, 

234»  273- 
•El'  &rT€i,  37,  38. 

Ennius,  455. 

Epacria,  37. 

Epcisodia,  353. 

Ephialtes,  his  attack  on  the  Aieopm|ras, 
56.     His  treaty  with  Ai^os^  57. 

Epic  Cycle,  the,  a  favourite  source  of 
subjects  with  Aeschylus,  71.  As- 
criI)od  to  Homer,  71.  Contained  the 
Oreslean  legend,  115.  Its  venion  of 
the  death  of  Clytaemnestra,  118. 
Largely  used  by  Sophocles,  143. 
I-ess  frequently  by  Euripides,  238. 

Epic  poetry,  its  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  tragedy.  31,  313. 
Epic  diction  in  tragedy,  366,  368. 

]t)picharmus,  satirises  Aeschylus,  51. 

Epigenes,  called  a  *  tragic  poet,'  a  a,  35. 

Epilogues,  frequent  in  Euripides,  345. 
Spoken  by  the  dens  ex  machina,  346. 
Their  character,  346.  Spoken  by 
ordinary  personages,  347.  Later 
history  of,  353. 
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Epiparodns,  the,  355. 

Erigone,  legend  concerning,  a6. 

*EfNn^r,  lao. 

Eabulos,  his  imiUtioos  of  Enripides, 
321. 

Euinenides,  the,  of  Aeschylus^  terror 
caused  by,  51.  Political  allnsions  in, 
55.  56.  Stage  effects  in,  74.  Subject 
of,  119.  Mode  of  treatment,  119. 
Legend  about  the  Furies,  i  ao.  Phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  Fnries,  lai. 
Termination  of,  35a.  Parodos  in, 
354.     Epiparodus  in,  355. 

Euphantus,  446. 

Euphorion,  son  of  Aeschylus,  413. 

Eurhythmy,  Schmidt's  theory  concern* 
ing,  388. 

E6/Mvi8o/i«aro^M(«iy,  357. 

Euripides,  his  criticisms  of  Aeschylus, 
109.  His  relations  with  Sophocles, 
134.  Birth,  304.  Parentage,  305. 
Education,  ao6.  Love  of  philosophy, 
ao6.  Connexion  with  Anaxagoras, 
Socrates,  and  other  philosophers,  ao6. 
Dramatic  career,  ao8.  Number  of 
plays,  ao8.  Ill  success  in  the  theatre, 
209.  Domestic  life,  a  10.  Character, 
a  1 2.  Personal  appearance,  314. 
Retires  to  Macedonia,  314.  Death 
and  burial,  315.  General  charac- 
teristics of  his  poetry,  a  1 7.  Hit 
realism,  a  18.  Tendemeii  of  feelingy 
331.  Love  dramas,  aaa.  New  types 
of  plays,  333,  335.  Ethical  tone,  334. 
Modem  criticisms  on,  336.  Popular 
with  modem  p%>ets,  333.  Philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in,  335.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects, 338.  Free  handling  of  the 
legends,  339.  Ploti,  339.  Unity  of 
action,  343.  Carelessness  in  details, 
343.  Stage  effects,  344.  Use  of 
epilogues,  345,  353.  Prologues^  347. 
Decline  of  the  chorus,  351.  Cootenta 
of  the  choral  odes,  353.  Language 
of  the  choral  odes,  354.  The  chonii 
in  the  Pboenissae  and  Baochae,  355. 
His  language,  356.  Varieties  of 
style,  358.  Occasional  carelessness 
of  diction,  360.  Attitude  towards 
the  national  religion,  361.  Attacks 
on  oracles,  364,    Not  an  coemy  ol 


the  state  religkxi,  36^  Philosophical 
theories,  369.  Physical  theories,  371. 
Views  on  immortality,  37a.  Supposed 
pessimism,  373.  Political  oj^ioos, 
374.  Allusions  to  contemporary 
politics,  375.  Views  on  social  qnet- 
tions,  377.  Misogynism,  378.  Views 
about  women,  379 ;  about  education, 
a8o.  The  extant  plays,  aSo.  Chrono- 
logy of  his  plays,  383.  Rhesus,  384. 
Alcestis,  385.  Medea,  389.  Hera- 
clddae,  391.  Hippolytns,  393. 
Hecuba,  395.  Supplices,  395. 
Andromache,  397.  Hercules  Fnrens, 
35^.  Troades,  300.  Electra,  301. 
Helena,  303.  Ion,  304.  Ipbigeneift 
in  Tanris,  305.  Orestes,  309.  Pboe- 
nissae, 310.  fiacchae,  311.  Iphigeneia 
in  Aulide,  314.  Cyclops,  316.  Re- 
putation among  the  ancients,  317. 
Treatment  of  the  commus,  361. 
Extends  the  use  of  stage  lyrics,  363. 
Remal  of  the  trochaic  tetruneter, 
371.  Treatment  of  the  iamblCi  37^ 
Lyrical  metres,  376.  His  soo  or 
nephew,  414.  Imitated  fay  later 
poets,  433.  Admiration  of  Dkmysint 
for,  43a.  Frequent  reprodectioD  of 
his  plays  in  later  timet,  448. 

Euripides,  the  younger,  414. 

E^odianns,  456. 

ly  ^m^oX^s,  33. 

'^f  i««A#f«r,  3a. 

•b^^xw,  14,  19. 

Exodus,  the,  in  Greek  tragedy,  351. 

F. 

Fate,  ooncepdon  of  In  Aeschjloa,  90. 

Flute,  the,  employed  in  Dlonyiiac 
music,  6,  18. 

ForeigneiB,  Tiews  of  Eaipidei  eo»* 
oeming,  378. 

Forgeriet,  literary,  438. 

Frendi,  f1iinffal  dnuna  of  the,  its 
artificial  dignity,  159,  335.  Avmioa 
to  bodily  sofferhig^  335,  Cbrnder- 
drawing  in,  334.  SkUM  itraetm 
of  the  plots  hi,  345.  Obwiimce  of 
theimitief  io,  343.  Vcnlfieatlaa^  374. 

Fwrieiy  thdr  fi'wttimt  ii  tilt  tkaofy 
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of  Aeschylus,  90.  Worshipped  at 
Athens  as  the  Benign  Ones,  1 20  (note). 
Their  settlement  at  Athens,  120. 
Physical    aspect   in   the  Enmenides, 

131. 

G. 

Gains  Julias,  446. 

Gela,  Aeschylus  dies  there,  50. 

Glaucus  Pontius,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  70, 

103. 
Glaucus  Potnieus,   the,   of   Aeschylus, 

103. 
Goat,  sacrificed  at  the  performances  of 

the    dithyramb,    32.     Prize    of   the 

successful  poet,  23. 
(ioc'the,  his  imitation  of  the  Prometheus, 

114;  of  the  Helena  and  Iphigeneia, 

333.    Admiration  for  Euripides,  233. 

His  Iphigcnie,  308.    His  Faust,  323. 
Tpa<l>iicoif  426. 

H. 

Halae,  curious  rites  at,  306. 

Harp,  the,  employed  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  6,  Not  used  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, 18. 

Hecate,  a  name  of  Artemis  Tauropolus, 
306.  Confused  with  Agamemnon's 
daughter,  307. 

Hector,  the,  of  Astydamas,  430. 

Hecuba,  the,  of  Euripides,  date  and 
general  character  of,  295.    Parodus 

in,  355- 
Helena,  the,  of  Euripides,  peculiar  style 

of,    233.     Purpose  of   the  deus  ex 

machina  in,  246.     Attack  on  oracles 

in,  265,     Date,  303.     Free  treatment 

of  the  legend,  303.     Compared  with 

other  plays  of  the  same  period,  304. 

Heracleidac,  the,  of  Euripides,  moral 
purpose  of,  266.  Political  allusions 
in,  275.  Date,  291.  General  char- 
acter of,  292. 

Hcracleides,  of  Pontus,  his  literary 
forgeries,  428.  Deceived  by  Diony- 
sius,  428. 

Heracleitus,  doctrines  of  in  Euripides, 

^34»  274- 
Hercules,  a  favourite  character  in  satyric 

plays,  393. 


Hercules  Forens,  the,  of  Euripides, 
character  of  the  prologne  in,  247 
(note).  Free  treatment  of  the  legend, 
398,  399.  Stmcture,  24^9.  Date, 
300.  Continued  popularity  on  the 
stage,  457. 

Herodotus,  his  connexicm  with  Sopho- 
cles, 136  (note).  His  language 
compared  with  that  of  the  tragic 
poets,  365. 

Hieron,  invites   Aeschylns    to    Sieilj, 

50- 
Hippolytus,  the,  of  Euripides,  delicate 

treatment  of  the  myth  in,  231.     The 

nurse  in,  334.     Compared  with  the 

PhMre  of  Kadne,  34a     Use  of  the 

dens  ex  machina,    345.     Speech  of 

Athene,  246.    Action  of  the  chonis 

in,   25a.    Purpose  of,  266.     Attack 

on  women  in,  a  10,  an,  279.     Date 

and    character,    292.    The    second 

Hippolytus  compared  with  the  fiist, 

293.    Character    of    Phaedra,    294. 

Use  of  Doricisms  in,  369. 

Homer,  the  Epic  Cycle  ascribed  to  him, 
71.  Influence  on  Aeschylus^  85. 
Version  of  the  Orestean  legend  in, 
115.  Imitated  by  Sophocles,  S02 ; 
by  Euripides,  311,  517.  Homeric 
diction  in  tragedy,  366. 

Homer,  the  tragic  poet,  441. 

Homolola,  the,  436. 

Horace,  his  description  of  the  Thespian 
drama,  30.  Of  the  satyric  drama, 
42.  Of  the  innovations  of  Aeschylus, 
68  (note).  Remarlcs  <»  the  ezhibitian 
of  horrors  on  the  stage,  326.  On 
the  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  349. 

Hyporchemata,  character  of,  35 7« 

I. 

Iambic  trimeter,  the,  probably  used  by 
Thespis,  3a.  Its  structure  in  Sopho- 
cles, 181  (note);  in  Euripides,  tSj 
(note).  Borrowed  from  the '  iambic  * 
poets,  37a.  Treated  with  increasing 
freedom  by  the  tragic  poets,  372, 
General  character  of,  374.  In  the 
satyric  drama,  391. 

lasus,  tragedy  at,  452. 
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Icaria,  situation  of|  26.  Centre  of 
Dionysiac  worship,  26. 

Icarus,  legend  concerning,  26. 

Mcalism,  in  Aeschylus,  77.  In  Sopho- 
cles, 157.  Partly  abandoned  by 
Euripides,  218.  Ideal  character  of 
( J  reek  trage<ly,  324. 

"Ihia  {fi(pr])y  361. 

Inachus,  the,  of  Sophocles,  392. 

Indian  drama,  the,  2. 

Ion,  of  Chios,  with  Aeschylus  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  57.  His  story 
about  Sophocles,  136.  Life  of,  406. 
Character,  406.  Literary  works,  407. 
Style  of  his  dramas,  408. 

Ion,  the,  of  Euripides,  autobiographical 
passage  in,  212.  The  plot  of  the 
modern  type,  240.  Faults  of  treat- 
ment in,  241.  243.  Attacks  on  Apollo 
and  the  Delphic  oracle,  263,  264, 
^^>7»  305-  Date,  304.  Treatment  of 
the  legend,  305.  Parodus  in,  354. 
Commus  in,  360. 

Io]hon,  son  of  Sophocles,  132.  Supposed 
prosecution  of  his  father,  1 33.  Assisted 
by  his  father  in  his  plays,  133.  Epi- 
taph on  his  father,  134.  Connexion 
wiili  the  Antigone,  185  (note). 
Dramatic  career,  414. 

Iphigeneia,  a  name  of  Artemis,  306. 
Daughter  of  Agamemnon,  306. 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulide,  the,  of  Euripides, 
character  of  Agamemnon  in,  219. 
Realistic  scene  in,  219.  Character  of 
Iphigeneia,  222.  \VithoQt  the  usual 
prologue,  248,  314.  Action  of  the 
chorus  in,  252.  Date,  314.  Inter- 
I>olations  in,  314.  Conclusion  of, 
314.  General  character  of,  315. 
The  description  of  the  sacrifice, 
316. 

Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  the,  of  Euripides, 
the  dcus  ex  machina  in,  246.  Struc- 
ture of,  242.  Romantic  character  of, 
304.  Origin  and  development  of 
the  legend,  306.  Celebrity  of,  308. 
Compared  with  Goethe's  Iphigenie, 
308. 

Irony,  in  tragedy,  174,  Two  kinds,  175. 
Conscious  irony,  175.  Unconscious 
iiony,  176.    In  the  Bacchae,  314. 


Italy,  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 

i»,  57- 
Ixion,  the,  of  Euripides,  99,  267  (note). 

K. 

Kaivij  rpay^a,  25. 
Katyol  rpay^boi,  420,  445. 
Kcuvoi  dywt^f  445. 
Kapidyov  woiii tiara,  432. 
Ki$6fnafjui  Ik  Ba«xcvr,  450. 
Koiy^  Apfjiwia,  161. 
KvicXi^,  17. 
Ki/irXior  X^P^^t  ^7* 
Kwfi&(tt¥,  13. 
Koifi/^a,  13. 


Lactantius,  on  the  drama,  460. 
Laius,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106. 
Language,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  80.    Of 

Sophocles,  161.  OfEuripides,  254,256. 

Of  Greek  poetry,  364.    The   tragic 

dialogue,  364,  365  ;    written  in  old 

Attic,  365  ;  intermixed  with  epic,  366. 

Doricism  of  the  lyrics,  367 ;  varies 

in  diflerent  parts,  368.    Excellence  of 

the  tragic  dialect,  370. 
Lemnians,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 
Lemnians,  the,  of  Sophocles,  144. 
Lenaea,  8.    Chiefly  devoted  to  comedy, 

14.    Plays  of  Sophocles  exhibited  at, 

128,  183.    New  tragedies  at,  420. 
Lessing,  on  the  prologues  of  Euripides, 

249. 
Libanins,  on    the  extinction  of  Greek 

tragedy,  457. 
Lists  of  plays,  40a. 
Livius  Androoicns,  455. 
Aoyuw,  348. 
Longinus,  on    Sophocles,  186    (note). 

On  Euripides,  959  ^note).    On  Ion, 

408. 
Lope  de  Vega,  his  advice  to  dramatists, 

344« 
Love,  as  a  subject  for   tragedy,  rare 

.  in  Aeschylus,  78 ;  and  in  Sophocles, 
160.  Frequent  in  Euripides,  saa. 
His  love  dramas  unjustly  censured, 
a30.    The  Hippolytus,  231, 1^^ 

Lucian,  allusions  to  Euripides,  3ao ;  to 
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the  reproduction  of  old  plays,  444 ; 
to  the  tragic  actors,  457. 

Lycophion,  his  Menedemus,  395.  His 
dramatic  caretrr,  441. 

Lycurgeia,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  97.  Its 
structure,  98. 

Lycurgeia,  the,  of  Polyphradmon,  41a. 

Lycurgus,  his  praise  of  Euripides,  318. 

Lycurgus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  391. 

Lynccus,  the,  of  Theodectes,  426. 

Lyric  poetry,  its  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tragedy,  323. 

Lyrics,  the,  in  trageily,  various  kinds  of, 
353.  The  parodus,  354.  The  epi- 
paiodus,  355.  The  stasima,  356. 
Hyporchemata,  357.  Occasional  lyrics, 
359.  The  cummus,  3=9.  Lyrics 
sung  by  actors  alone,  36a.  Variety 
of  the  metres  in,  375.  Source  of  the 
])rical  metres  in  tragedy,  376.  Sym- 
metrical stmcture  of  the  lyrical  odes, 
378 ;  of  the  commi,  379 ;  of  the 
stage  lyrics,  380.  Division  into  cola 
and  jHrriods,  386.     Eurhythmy,  388. 

Lysander,  commanded  to  permit  the 
burial  of  Sophocles,  13a.  Moved  to 
tears  by  Eiectra's  monody,  363. 

Lysimacliia,  the,  436. 

M. 

Macbeth,  79,  175. 

Machinery,  the,  of  the  stage,  mostly 
invented  by  Aeschylus,  69.  More 
frequent  in  his  later  plays,  69. 

Macrobius,  on  Aeschylus,  51. 

Magna  Graecia,  popularity  of  the  drama 
in,  454. 

Magnesia,  in  Lydia,  tragedy  at,  445. 

Magnesia,  in  Thcssaly,  visited  by 
Euripides,  314. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  the,  117. 

Makers  uf  the  Bridal  Chamber,  the,  of 
Aeschylus,  102. 

Marlowe,  his  inlluencc  on  the  English 
drama,  67,     His  verse,  374. 

Masks,  intro<luced  by  Thespis,  29.  Im- 
proved by  Choerilns,  39  ;  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 68.  Introduction  of  female 
masks,  45. 

Massingcr,  versification  of,  374. 


Mausolus,  eulogy  of  Theodectes  00, 415. 

Mi7xa»^,  69,  246. 

Medea,  the,  of  Euripides,  not  sncoeadiil 
at  first,  209.  A  new  type  of  tragedy, 
325.  Character  of  Jason,  23a 
Admired  by  Byron,  233.  Epilogue 
in,  247.  Prologue,  247.  Arrange- 
ment of  opening  scenes,  249.  The 
chorus  in,  353.  I!)ate,  289.  Chsrao 
teristics  of,  289.  Indebtedness  of 
Euripides  to  Neophron,  390.  Sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  Medet's 
speech.  383, 

McTo  Apa/M^  play  by  Ion,  395. 

Melanippc,  the,  alteration  of  the  first 
line  in,  268  (note). 

Meletus,  417. 

Melito,  wife  of  Euripides,  210. 

Menander,  his  admiration  for  Earipides, 

3a»- 

Menedemus,  his  opinion  of  Sophocles, 
201. 

Menedemus,  the,  of  Lycophron,  395. 

Mtpos  Tpay^iias,  349. 

Metres,  the,  in  the  early  dialogue,  jo. 
In  the  dialogue  of  Thespis,  3a.  The 
iambic  in  Sophocles,  181  ;  in  Euri- 
pides, 283.  Anapaests,  iSi,  355, 
374.  The  trochaic  tetrameter,  20^ 
32,  383,  371.  The  iambic,  372.  The 
lyrical  metres,  375.  Antistrophic 
arrangement,  378.  Division  into  cola 
and  periods,  386.  Eurhjrthmy,  388. 
Metres  of  satyric  drama,  391.  Variety 
of  metres  in  Greek  tragedy,  377. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  223. 

Milton,  his  Satan,  112. 

Mimes,  popularity  of  in  later  times^  455^ 

Misogynism  of  Euripides,  278. 

Monodies,  363. 

Morbimus,  414. 

Museia,  the,  436. 

Music,  iimovations  of  Sophocles,  143 ; 
of  AgathoD,  411.  Encroaches  upon 
the  poetry,  254.  Confined  mainly 
to  the  chorus  in  the  early  tragedy, 
362.  Character  of  Greek  Tocal 
music,  375.  Not  employed  in  the 
dialogue,  386. 

Myrmidons,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  com- 
mencement of,  351. 
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Mysians,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

Mythology,  free  treatment  of  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 118,  119  (note\  lao,  lai ;  by 
Sophocles,  186,  196 ;  by  Earipides, 
183,  194,  285,  a88,  389,  295,  297, 
299>  307;  by  Astydamas,  430;  by 
Carcinns,  431.  licence  permitted  to 
the  tragic  poets  in  regard  to,  331. 
Fondness  of  Euripides  for  antiquarian 
details,  238. 

N. 

Naevius,  455. 

Naples,  Greek  tragedy  at,  454,  456. 

Narrative  speeches,  esfiential  to  the 
early  drama,  31.  Less  frequent  in 
Aeschylus,  62.  Retained  by  Sophocles, 
150.  In  the  Trachiniae,  189.  In 
Greek  tragedy,  348. 

Neophron,  his  Medea,  290.  His 
dramatic  career.  418. 

Ncoptolemus,  the  actor,  450. 

New  tragedies,  at  the  City  Dionysia, 
420,  444.  At  the  Lenaea,  444.  In 
various  places  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  445. 

Nicias,  general  along  with  Sophocles, 
130. 

Nieolaus,  of  Damascus,  447. 

Nicostrata,  wife  of  Sophocles,  132. 

O. 

Oedipodeia,  the*  of  Aeschylus,  97.  Its 
structure,  98.   Component  parts»  106. 

Oedipodeia,  the,  of  Meletus,  417. 

Oedipus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106.  Prob- 
able character  of,  192. 

Oedipus,  the,  of  Euripides,  194. 

Oedipus  Coloncus,  the,  of  Sophocles^ 
said  to  have  been  recited  at  hu  trial, 

133.  ^Vritten  in  old  age,  128  (note), 

134,  200.  Possibly  the  source  of 
the  story  about  the  trial,  134. 
Character  of  Theseus,  157  ;  of  Creon, 
157  ;  of  Oedipus,  199.  Celebrity  of, 
179.  Date,  180.  Tone  of,  198. 
Conduct  of  the  plot,  195^  Reflects 
the  feelings  of  Sophocles,  aoo. 
Commus  in,  36a 

Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the,  of  SophocleSi 


sUUnl  use  of  three  actors  In,  139, 
Improbability  of  the  legend,  150. 
Character  of  Creon,  157.  Tragic 
irony  in,  178.  Celebrity  of,  179. 
Date,  181.  Relation  to  the  Oedipns 
of  Aeschylus^  193.  Interest  mainly 
in  the  plot,  193.  Compared  with 
Voltaire's  Oedipe,  339.    ConclnsioD 

0^344- 
Oenomans,  the  Cynic,  pUys  of,  447. 
01  vf^  A/^x^or,  43X. 
Oracles,  hostility  against   in   Athens^ 

964. 
Orchestia,  the,  occupied  by  the  chonis, 

348*  453* 

Orestda,  the,  of  Aeschylns,  stmctnre  of, 
64,  98.  Its  celebrity,  101  •  Date, 
114.  Origin  of  the  dtle,  Z14  (note), 
398.  Subject  o^  115.  Growth  of 
the  legend,  115.  Depth  of  noKind 
purpose^  116. 

Orestes,  the,  of  Euripides,  realistic  re- 
presentation of  madness  in,  soi. 
Nature  of  the  plot,  941.  The  dess 
ex  machina  in,  345.  Date  and  an. 
eqnal  character  c^  309.  Its  popu- 
larity 00  the  stage,  310.  Sobstitntioa 
of  oommus  for  parodas  in,  354* 

Orphic  Societies^  86.    Doctrines  of,95» 

174- 
OMr  Wfiit  T^  AiA^vfur,  35,  34,  41. 

Ond,  his  DeUncira,  1S9. 

P. 

Pscurins,  455. 

naXmaiL  T^>»>fa.  94,  447. 

QaXofo}  T^TfiM,  430. 

Palamedcs,    fhe»    of   Eoripldet,    183 

(note). 
Pan,  ooonexion  with  Dionysus,  8. 
Pantomimeib    popularity    of  in    lata 

times,  459. 

n«^x«wrt#«w«.  107.  >09- 

Parodu^  the,  hi  die  Ajax  and  AntigoM^ 
181.  Definitioo  d,  354.  Vaitod 
diarscter  d,  354.  ConneiUMi  wlA 
the  anapaetfic  riiythm,  355,  391. 
Occasionally   replaced    by   eoiaaii» 

ass- 

PartbenopaeiSt  the^  of  Astydama%  43a 
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Pausanias,  friend  of  Agathon,  409. 

Peiracus,  new  tragedies  at,  20S. 
Cenotaph  of  Euripides  at,  217. 

Peirithoos,  the,  of  Earipides,  Anaxa- 
gorean  passage  in,  270  (note),  417 
(note). 

Perfonnanoes,  of  Greek  tragedy,  at 
Dionysiac  festivals,  435.  At  other 
religions  gatherings,  436.  On  secular 
occasions,  438.    Wide  extension  of, 

438. 
Pericles,  his  remark  about   Sophocles, 

130.     Opinion    of   Ion    concerning, 

406. 
Periods,  in  lyric  poetry,  386. 
Persac,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  performed  at 

Syracuse,     55.      Structure    of,     63. 

Skilful  arrangement  of  the  plot,  7a. 

Disregard  of  probability,  75.      Not 

part   of  a  tetralogj-,  97,  103  (notc\ 

Celebrity  of.  1 01.  Date,  103.  Purpose 

of,  104.     Idealism  of  the  treatment, 

105.    Local  colouring,  106. 
Phallic  songs,  13. 
^oAAo^^i,  13.  I 

Phallus,   the,   its  connexion   with    the 

Dionysiac  worship,  6,  8.  | 

Pherccydes,  87. 
}*hilemon,  his  admiration  for  Euripides, 

Philip,   of  Mace<U»n,  ferformanccs    of  ' 
tragctly  at   his   daughtt-r^s   marriage, 
43H.     As*sissi nation  of.  450. 

]'hilippide%  his  Lover  of  Kuripides,  320 

Philiscus,  441. 

]*hilocl'.-s,  defeats  Sophocles,  129.  His 
diamatic  career,  4 13. 

llnlfvctMe';.  the.  of  Aeschylus,  im- 
])ri>hnbiliiy  of  the  ]iK»t.  74.  Its  con- 
mxion  with  the  Ix-nmians,  9*;. 
Charaeter  <if.  n^s. 

]'hil«ictite'i.  t))e.  of  Kuripidcs,  195. 

Philucleti ",  the.  fif  S(»jihoole8.  the  deus 
IX  maehiiKi  in.  1 49.  Ch.iraetrr  of 
riiihKlftes,  1 51),  !(/).  Celelirily  «if. 
I  So.  hate,  1  So.  larlv  i'tirm  I'fthe  ' 
lej;f:ul,  lijs.  "I  leatnii  nt  'if  I  he  legend 
\'\  Ai -nl  vli:-N  an'l  liir.iiitU'"*,  ig^. 
'1  he  iiiMii\ati('iis  of  .^••phocles,  lt;6, 
3.^1-  Skiliul  tiamlling  of  the  in- 
citicntf,    197.       SupiK>scd     |>olitical   , 


significance,    197.      Sabidtiitiaa    of 
commas  for  stasimon,  358. 

Philoctetes,  the.  of  Theodectes,  416. 

Philostratns,  447. 

Philoxenus,  his  dithyimmfas,  19.  His 
reply  to  Dionysiiis,  433. 

Phineus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  103  (note  . 

Phoenissae,  the,  of  Euripides,  episodic 
nature  of  the  plot,  24a.  Irrelevanoe 
of  the  choral  odes,  253.  Compaved 
with  the  Septem,  255.  Date  and 
character  of,  310.    Title  of,  399. 

Phoenissae,  the,  of  Phrynichns,  44. 

Phr>'gian  music,  in  the  dithyramb^  14. 18. 

Phrynichns,  the  actor,  43  (note). 

Phr^-nichus,  the  comic  poet,  his  allusions 
to  Sophocles,  133,  134,  136,  161. 
Confused  with  the  tragic  poet,  43 
(note). 

Phrynichns,  the  dancer,  43  (note). 

I*hr\-nichns,  the  general,  43  (note). 

Phr\nichus,  the  tiagic  poet,  son  nf 
Melanthas,  43  (note). 

Phrynichns,  the  tragic  poet,  son  <4 
Polyphradmon,  his  career.  42.  Con- 
fusion with  others  of  the  same  name, 
43  note\  182.  Titles  of  his  plafs. 
43  (note).  Historical  plays  of.  44. 
Improvements  in  tragedy,  45.  Phoe- 
nissae, 72.  Alcestis,  a88.  Called  a 
'dancer,*  356. 

Pindar,  his  tragedies,  24.  Residence  at 
Svr.icuse,  53.  His  %-enian  of  Clvtacm- 
ne>tra\  crime,  1 16.  Division  of  his 
lyrics  into  cola,  387. 

I'i-istraius,  connexiim  with  Thespis,  36, 
37.     Patronises  the  drama.  37. 

I  Ma  to.  the  comic  |x>et,  on  the  degeneracy 
ct  the  choruH.  356. 

Pint  1.  the  phibnuipher.  hi«  opinion  vd 
I  iiripiiics.  31S.  Teiraltigy  by.  47a 

IMaiiiU'i,  Ins   prologues  and  epilogvrs. 


riesril,  the,  44 1. 

ri<-t^.  originally  contlnctl  to  Diony«iac 
li.:i-nd<i.  if>.  Kxtendcd  tu  «ithcr  fabirs 
t-\  Theopis.  34.  ('h.iraclrr  itf  ihr 
Thespian  plot.  34.  Taken  frmn 
hi-toiy  by  Phrynichuk,  44.  The 
.■\r<<-h\Iean  plnt«,  70.  The  Stphoclcan 
plots,  143.    The  Ofe»tean  Icgead  as 
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treated  by  ancient  and  modern  poets, 
145.  Unity  and  plausibility  of  the 
action  in  Sophocles,  148.  The  legend 
of  Philoctctcs  as  treated  bv  the  three 
dramatists,  195.  The  Euripidean 
plots,  238.  Source  of  the  modem 
plot,  24a.  Unity  of  action  often  dis- 
regarded by  Euripides,  242,  29a, 
295,  296,  297,  311.  The  three 
unities,  337.  Absence  of  the  element 
of  curiosity  in  the  ancient  plot,  344. 
The  fatalistic  plot,  346.  Difference 
of  taste  between  ancients  and  modems, 

347- 
Polemon,  his  opinion  of  Sophocles,  aoi. 

Politics,  seldom  referred  to  in  ancient 
tragedy,  53.  Rivalry  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristeides,  54.  Opinions  of 
Aeschylus  on  the  growth  of  Athenian 
power,  54 ;  on  tyranny,  55 ;  on 
democracy,  55 ;  on  the  Areopagus, 
56,  119  (note^  ;  on  the  treaty  with 
Argos,  57.  Connexion  of  Sophocles 
with  public  affairs,  i  a9.  No  political 
allusions  in  his  plays,  130,  197. 
Opinions  of  Euripides  on  political 
life,  212;  on  tyranny  and  democracy, 
274.  Allusions  to  politics  in  his 
plays,  275. 

Polus,  the  actor,  180  (note). 

Polyphradmon,  412. 

Portraits,  of  Aeschylus,  59.  Of  Sopho- 
cles, 137.     Of  Euripides,  214. 

Pratinas,  invents  the  satyric  drama,  40. 
His  career,  42.  Excellence  as  a  lyric 
pcK't,  42. 

Praxiteles,  his  statue  of  Dionysus,  la. 

Preservation,  the,  of  Greek  tratieclies, 
due  to  the  grammarians,  99.  Of  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus,  101 ;  of  Sophocles, 
179  ;  of  Euripides,  227,  280. 

Prodicus,  friend  of  Euripides,  207. 
Teacher  of  Agathon,  411. 

Tlpofiaa.'ytiv  aarvpow,  41. 

Prologue,  the,  invented  by  Thespis,  31, 
24S  note),  350.  In  Euripides,  247. 
Various  theories  as  to  the  Euripidean 
prologue,  249.  The  first  scene  called 
a  '  prologue,*  350.  Different  forms  of, 
351.  The  prologue  in  the  later  drama, 

35^. 


Prometheus  Botmd,  the.  of  Aeschylus, 
its  general  tone,  55.    Structure,  64, 

113.  Ethical  impressiveness,  67. 
Boldness  of  conception  in,  75. 
Character  of  Prometheus,  77,  Cele- 
brity among  the  ancients,  loi.  Date, 
109.  Forms  part  of  a  trilogy,  no. 
Difficulty  of,  iii.  Views  as  to  its 
motive,    113.      Modem    imiutions, 

114.  Copied  by  Sophocles,  144. 
Commencement  of,  35 1 .  Parodus  in, 
355.  Metre  of  the  opening  scene,  381. 

Prometheus,      the      Fire-Bringer,      of 

Aeschylus,  no. 
Prometheus,      the       Fire-Bumer,     of 

Aeschylus,  97,  103. 
Prometheus  Unbound,  the,  of  Aeschylus, 

"o,  351. 
Protagoras,  a  friend  of  Euripides,  207. 
Proteus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  115, 
Ptolemy,  the  first,  439. 
Ptolemy,  the  second,  his  encouragement 

of  art  and  literature,  440. 
Ptolemy,  the  fourth,  443. 
Ptolemy,  the  seventh,  443. 
Pythagoras,  86. 

Q. 

Quintilian,  his  criticisms  of  Aeschylus, 
135. 

R. 

Racine,  observation  of,  105.  Admira- 
tion for  Euripides,  232.  His  Phedre, 
240. 

Realism,  in  Euripides,  318.  A  natural 
development  in  Greek  tragedy,  227. 
Not  carried  to  excess  by  Euripides, 
228.  Exhibition  of  horrors  on  the 
stage,  325. 

Recitative,  mostly  employed  in  the  ana- 
paestic metre,  374. 

Religion,  connexion  with  the  drama,  4. 
Religious  tone  of  the  Aeschylean 
drama,  66, 86.  Spiritual  character  of  the 
sixth  century,  87.  Religious  opinions 
of  Aeschylus,  87.  His  attitude 
towards  the  mythology,  88.  The 
religious  element  in  Sophocles,  168. 
His  treatment  of  the  mythology,  169. 
More  secular  tone  of  the  Euripidean 
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drama,  225,  231.  Attitude  of 
Kuiipides  towards  the  national  belief, 
261.  His  religious  views,  269.  The 
Bacchae,  313.  Moral  depth  of  Greek 
tragedy,  323. 

Representation,  manner  of.  improved 
by  Aeschylus,  67 ;  by  Soi»hocles,  142. 
Varie<l  character  of,  327. 

Reproduction,  the,  of  plays  of  Aeschylus 
at  Athens,  59,  413.  Of  plays  of 
other  poets  at  Athens,  420.  Of  plays 
in  general,  44^^.  Confined  from  the 
first  to  the  works  of  the  three  great 
poets,  448.  Latterly  confined  in  the 
main  to  Kuripidcs,  449.  Representa- 
tion of  parts  of  plays,  450. 

Revenge,  oj^inion  of  Kuripides  concern- 
ing, 278. 

'Pa^f>5ia,  427. 

Rhapsodists,  their  mnnner  of  recital,  32. 

Rhegium,  (ireck  tragedy  at,  454. 

•P^rrty,  31. 

Rhesus,  tlie,  of  Kuripides,  no  prologue 
ill,  24S.  Question  of  its  authenticity, 
JS4.     Character  of  the  play,  285. 

Rhetoric,  in  Sophocles,  167,  188.  In 
Kuripides,  235.     In  the  later  tragedy, 

Roman  drama,  the,  borrowed  from 
<ircece,  3.  Satyric  plays  neglected 
by  the  Romans,  395.  The  chorus  in 
Roman  trngedy,  453. 

Rt^me,  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 
at.  455. 

Rural  Dionysia,  8. 

S. 

Salamis,  connexion  of  Euripides  with, 
205  (note".,  213. 

Samos,  Athenian  expedition  to,  182. 

Sarupoi,  name  fc»r  satyric  plays,  389. 

Satyric  drama,  the,  invented  by  Pralinas, 
44.  Kxcellence  of  Choerilus  in,  40. 
Satyric  plays  of  Kuripides,  209.  The 
Alcestis  partially  satyric,  286.  The 
Cyclops,  317.  Form  and  character 
of  the  satyric  drama,  390.  Decline 
of  its  popularity,  394.  Character  in 
later  times,  395.  Kxcellence  of 
Aescliylus  and  Achaeus  in,  408. 
Reforms  of  Sositheus,  442. 


Satyrs,  the,  character  of,  7.  In  the 
dithyramb,  15.    In  satyric  playi^  4if 

3»7.  389.  394- 
^vriiv  Irrmvut,  430. 

Scenery,  the,  invention  of,  68,  142. 
More  elaborate  in  the  later  plajs  of 
Aeschylus,  69. 

Schlegel,  his  attacks  on  Euripides.  926. 
Opinion  of  (voethe  concerning,  233. 
His  theory  about  the  Eoripidean 
prologue,  250. 

Scholia,  the,  on  Greek  tragedies,  100 
(note),  179  (note). 

Scopelianus,  447. 

Semachidae,  worship  of  Dionysas  at,  27. 

Sc/iKo^  0ca/,  1 20. 

Seneca,  his  picture  of  Deianeira,  1S9. 

Septem,  the,  of  Aeschylns,  structure  of, 
63, 108.  ImpretsiTeness  of  the  dances 
in,  70.  Celebrity  o(  1 01.  Date, 
106.  Part  of  A  trilogy,  106.  Ter- 
mination of,  107.  Martial  character 
of,  108.    Title  of,  397,  398. 

Serapieia,  the,  436. 

Shakespeare,  his  Winter's  Tale,  288. 
Moral  significance  of  his  plays,  324. 
His  character-drawing,  336.  Changes 
of  scene  in,  341.  Tranquil  dose  of 
his  scenes,  34 1.  His  vcrsificatioD, 
374.  Combination  of  prose  and 
verse.  377. 

Shelley,  his  criticism  on  Paradise  Lort, 
113.     His  Prometheus,  1 14. 

Shirley,  hit  versification,  374, 

Sicily,  visited  by  Aeschylus,  50.  Popu- 
larity of  Euripides  in,  318. 

^Kivviif  391. 

Sileni,  followers  of  Dionysus,  7,  8.  In 
satyric  plays,  389. 

Simonides,  his  '  tragedies,*  24.  Elegy 
on  Marathon,  49.  Residence  at 
Syracuse,  53.  Division  of  his  lyrics 
into  cola,  387. 

Sisyphus,  the,  of  Aeschylus^  99. 

'Sjcqviiy  29. 

Slaver}',  opinions  of  Euripides  on,  277. 

Socrates,  friend  of  Euripides,  207.  In- 
fluence on  Euripides,  207  (note). 
Views  compared  with  those  of 
Kuripides,  277. 

Solon,  his  opinion  about  Thcspis*  37. 
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Sophocles,    imitates     Phrjiiichus,    45. 
His  criticism  on  Aeschylus,  73,  Birth 
nn«l  parentage,  126.    Education,  127. 
First  appearance  as  a  dramatist,  128. 
Dramatic  career,    128.     Number   of 
play«i,  129.     Connexion  with  public 
affairs,   129.     Religious  offices,  131. 
Family,  132.     Supposed  prosecution 
by    lophon,     133.     Character,     134. 
Death,     136.      Portrait?,     137.     Im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  tragedy, 
13S.     Abandons    the     trilogy,     140. 
Changes  in  the  tone  of  tragedy,  141 ; 
in  the  manner  of  representation,  142. 
Choice  of  subjects,    143.     Construc- 
tion of  plots,   144.     Unity  of  action 
in,    148.      Plausibility   of  his  plots, 
149.       Narrative       speeches,      150. 
Spectacular  effects,   151.     Character 
of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,   151  ;  its 
double   functions,  153;   its  share  in 
the  action,  155.     The  characters  in 
Sophocles,  156;  ideal,    157;    varied 
in  type,  158.     Ilis  diction,  161  ;  its 
intricacy,       163 ;       difficulty,      165. 
Coinage  of  new  words,  166.     Meta- 
phors, 167.   Rhetoric,  168.  Religious 
ideas,     168.      Attitude    towards    the 
mythology,  169.     Opinions  concern- 
ing divine  government,  170.  Supposed 
pessimism,  173.  Belief  in  immortality, 
1 74.     Irony,  1 74,    The  extant  plaj's, 
179.     Their  chronological  order,  180. 
Antigone,  182.     Ajax,  186.     Trachi- 
niae,    188.     Electra,    191.     Oedipus 
Tyrannus,    192.      Philoctetes,    194. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  198.     Reputation, 
200.     Imitations    of    Homer,    202. 
Occasional  bathos,  185  (note).    The 
most  perfect  representative  of  Greek 
tragedy,    328.     His   prologues,  351. 
Treatment     of    the     commus,    361, 
Paucity  of  stage  lyrics  in,  362.     Use 
of     the     trochaic     tetrameter,    370. 
Treatment  of  the  iambic,  373.   Lyrical 
metres,    376.     Tragic    poets    among 
his  descendants,  414,  445.    His  plays 
seldom  reproduced  in  later  times,  448. 

Sophocles,  the  younger,  429. 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet   of  the  second 
century,  445. 


K 


Sositheus,  his  satyric  plays,  395.     Hiji 

career,  442. 
Soteria,  the,  at   Acraephiae,  436.     At 

Delphi,  436,  45a. 
Spain,  Greek  tragedy  in,  439. 
Sparta,    Athenian    animosity    against, 

188,  229,  298. 
Spectacular  effects,   in  Aeschylus,   69, 

73.  In  Sophocles,  151.   In  Euripides, 

244.    In   Greek    tragedy    generally, 

3^7- 

Sphinx,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106,  393. 

Stage,  the,  its  use  in  the  dithyramb,  20. 
Extended  by  Thespis,  30 ;  by 
Aeschylus,  68.  Reserved  for  the 
actors,  348,  453. 

Stage  lyrics,  362.  Metrical  structure 
of,  380. 

Stasima,  meaning  of  the  name,  356. 
Aristotle's  definition  of,  356  ;,note\ 
Dances  in,  357.  How  sung,  358. 
Occasionally  replaced  by  commi,  35K. 

Statues,  of  Aeschylus,  59,  431  (note). 
Of  Sophocles,  137.  Of  Euripides, 
214.     Of  Astydamas,  430. 

Stesichoms,  his  Orestcia,  115. 

Sthenelus,  418. 

Stichomythia,  the,  381. 

Structure,  the,  of  tragedy,  in  the  pUyt 
of  Thespis,  31.  Improved  by 
Aeschylus,  61 ;  by  Sophocles,  138. 
Innovations  of  Euripides,  345.  Lucid 
and  simple  character  of,  324.  The 
three  unities,  337.  Symmetry  of 
Greek  tragedy,  377.  Agathon's  in- 
novations, 411.  Stmctnre  of  the  later 
tragedy,  424. 

Subjectivity  of  treatment  in  Euripides. 

334- 
Subjccts,  the,  of  Greek  tragedy,  origin- 
ally Dionysiac,  16.  Extended  by 
Thespis,  34 ;  by  Phrynichus,  44.  In 
Aeschylus,  70.  In  Sophocles,  143. 
In  Euripides,  238.  Mainly  mytholo- 
gical, 328.  Repetitions,  330.  Moral 
significance  of,  332.  Dignified  in 
character,  332.  Fictitious  subjects 
in  Agathon,  410.  Monotony  of  in 
the  later  tragedy,  422.  Historical 
dramas  in  the  fourth  century,  422  ; 
in  later  times  (Appendix  II). 
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Suidas,  confusions  in,  140  (note",  425 
(note  ,  465,  ^66,  469. 

Supplices,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  its  primitive 
structure,  34,  62.  Analysis  of  the 
plot,  35.  Democratic  tone  of,  55. 
Date  and  position  in  the  trilogy,  101. 
Depth  of  purpose,  102.  Commence- 
ment of,  3A1.  Termination  of,  352. 
Parodus  in,  355. 

Supplices,  the,  of  luiripides,  sjjeech  of 
Theseus  in,  234.  Spectacular  charac- 
ter of.  244.  The  chorus,  256.  Moral 
tone  of,  266.  Political  allusions  in, 
276,  ic/i.  Date,  296.  Episodic 
nature  of  the  plot,  296.  The  parodus, 
354.  Half-choruses  in,  358.  Commus 
in,  360. 

Susarion,  settles  in  Icaria,  27. 

Syleus,  the,  of  Euripides,  393, 

Symmetry,  characteristic  of  Greek  art, 
377.  In  tragedy,  378.  In  the  choral 
ode^.  378.  In  the  commi,  378.  In 
the  stage  lyrics,  380.  In  the  dialogue, 
3S1.  The  *grosse  responsion,*  384. 
Schmidt's  ICurhythmy,  388. 

Syracuse,  the  Persac  performed  at,  50. 

T. 

Ta  citru  r^y  (Ticf^vris,  359,  36 1. 

Ta  Ik  twv  d/xa^ufy^  30. 
i'aLitus,  intricacy  of  his  style,  163. 

T.ircntum,  Greek  tragedy  at,  454. 

Tauri,  the,  human  sacrifices  among, 
306. 

Tauropolus,  epithet  of  Artemis,  306. 

Tclcphus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

Telephus,  the,  ff  Euripicics,  realism  in, 
220. 

Telcstes,  dancer  of  Aeschylus,  109. 

Terence,  his  prologues,  352. 

Tetralogy,  the,  origin  of,  96.  How 
useil  by  Aeschylus,  96.  Instances  of 
his  tetralogies,  97.  Form  of,  98. 
Theories  concerning,  98.  Sometimes 
abandoned  by  Aeschylus,  99.  Aban- 
doned entirely  by  Sophocles,  140. 
I'nsuited  to  the  classic  taste,  342. 
Names  of  tetralogies,  39S.  The 
Pandionis  of  Philocles,  414.  The 
Lycurgeia    of    Polyphradmon,    412. 


The    Oedipodeia    of   Meletns,   4 17. 

A  tetralogy  composed  by  Plato,  sc« 

Appendix  I. 
Thales,  87, 
Theatre,  the,  at  Athens,  48,  51.     Large 

number  of  theatres  in   the    ancient 

world,  439  (note). 
Themistocles,  his  rivalry  with  Aristeides, 

54. 
Theodectes,  life    of,    424.      Dramatic 

works,  425. 

Theologeion,the,  invented  by  Aeschylus, 
69. 

Thcoris,  mistress  of  Sophocles,  13  a. 

Thespis,  bom  at  Icaria,  36.  InUrodaccs 
a  single  actor,  37.  Inventor  of  the 
tragic  dialogue,  a8.  Acts  in  person, 
29.  Introdaces  tragic  masks,  29; 
stage  and  background,  30.  Descrip- 
tion of  in  Horace,  30.  Stnictnze  of 
his  plays,  31,  350.  Indebtedness  to 
Epic  poetry,  33.  Subjects  of  his 
dramas,  33.  Connexion  with  Pisis- 
tratus,  36.  First  performances  at 
Athens,  37.  Conversation  with  Solon, 
37.  Takes  part  in  the  first  timgic 
contest,  37.  Death,  38.  His  pro- 
logues, 348  (note).  Called  a  'dancer/ 
356.    Spurious  plays  of,  428. 

Thracian  Captives,  the,  of  Aeschyln>, 
187. 

Bpia/xfios,  16. 

Tigranocerta,  Greek  tragedy  at,  439. 

Timaeus,  his  error  as  to  the  death  of 
Euripides,  204  (note). 

Timanthes,  his  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  316. 

Timon,  447. 

Titles  of  Greek  tragedies,  395.  Mottly 
taken  from  the  chorus  or  from  the 
leading  character,  396.  Antiquity  of, 
397.  Names  of  tetralogies,  39S. 
Confusion  caused  by,  398.  Remedies 
proposed  by  the  grammarians,  399. 
Incorrect  quotations  of,  401.  Lists 
of,  402. 

Tlepolemus,  443. 

Trachiniae,  the,  of  Sophocles,  disregard 
of  unity  of  time  in,  150.  The  mes- 
senger in,  160.  Tragic  irony  in,  19S. 
Celebrity  of,   1 8a    Date,    180,  189. 
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Modem  criticisms  on,  1 88.  Character 
of  Diianeira,  189;  of  Hercules,  190. 
Relation  to  the  Hercules  Furens  and 
Suppliccs  of  Kuripides,  189.  Structure 
of,  190. 
Trai^i-comedy,    invented  by   Euripides, 

T^iayifCij^  Tpuno^j  2  2. 

Tpay<ffbia,  origin  of  the  word,  22. 

'Tpayq}f)6s,  447. 

'1  riloj^y,  see  Tetraloj^y. 

Tril'toleiniis.  the,  of  Sophocles,  144. 

Tioades.  the,  of  Kuripidcs,  character  of 
Helen  in.  219.  Khctoiic  in,  236. 
l^pisodic  nature  of  the  plot,  242. 
Date  and  general  character,  300. 

Trochaic  tetrameter,  in  the  dithyramb, 
2-^.  In  Thespis,  32.  Revived  by 
luiiipides.  2S3.  In  the  Iphigencia 
in  Aulidc,  315.  Employment  of 
by    the   poets   of   the    fifth   century, 

.'7'- 

I'nillo,  the  Council  of,  abolishes  thea- 
trical j>erformances,  461. 

'TipiiafTia,  14. 

Tyiinichus,  his  paean,  57. 

U. 

l/nity,  the.  of  action  in  Aeschylus,  72. 
( )f  tunc  in  Aeschylus,  75.  Of  action 
in  Sophocles,  148.  Of  time  in  the 
Traehiniae,  169.  Of  action  in 
Kuripidcs,  239,  242,  Of  time  in 
Euripides,  243.  Of  action  in  Greek 
tragedy,  33S.  Of  time  in  Greek 
tragedy,  339.  Of  place  in  Greek 
tragedy,  340.  Ancient  obser\'ancc  of 
the  unities  due  partly  to  the  chorus, 
341  ;    mainly    to     the    tendency    of 


classical  ta.ste,  342.     The  unities  on 
the  modern  stage,  343. 
'rnoKpirrif,  27,  447. 

V. 

Virgil,   character    of  Aeneas    in,    112. 

Intricacy    of   his    style,    163,     i^>4. 

Reference  to  Sophocles,  202. 
Vitruuus,  his  description  of  the  (jreek 

theatre,  453. 
Voltaire,  his  Orcste,  I47.     His  Oedipe, 

150,  159,339.  His  theory  concerning 

the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

W. 

Waggons,  said  to  have  been   used  by 

Thespis,  30. 
Wine- lees,  said  to  have  been  used  by 

Thespis,  30. 
Women,  views  of  Euripides  concerning, 

278. 
Women  of  .\etna,  the,  of  Aeschylur-,  50. 

X. 

Xenocles,  the  elder,  415. 

Xenocles,  the  younger,  432. 

Xenophanes,  87. 

Xenophon,  his  ojiinion  of    Sophocles, 


201. 


Z. 


Zeus,  conception  of  in  Aeschylus,  87. 
His  name,  89.  Relation  to  the  earth 
deities,  91.  In  the  Tromethens,  iii. 
Conception  of  in  Sophocles,  170. 
His  conduct  censured  in  the  Hercules 
Eurens,  263.  Conception  of  in 
Euripides,  370  (notes). 


THE    END. 
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and  l,eiicon  of  Geaenius,  by  Proneia  Brown,  D.D.,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
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Provinces.  By  B.H.  Baden-Powell, 
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Digby.     An  IntToduction  to 
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Grueber.    Lex  Aquilia.    The 

Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Pro- 
perty :  being  a  Commentary  on  the 
Title  of  the  Digvst  'Ad  Legem 
Aquiliam' (iz.  a\  By  Erwin  Grue- 
ber, Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.    8to.    los,  6d, 
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By  Sir  F.  Pollock.  Bart..  M.A.,  and 
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Poste.     Gaii    Institutionum 
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With  a  Translation  and  Commen- 
tary by  Edward  Poate,  M.A.  ThiH 
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LL.D.  With  FucsiiniloH.  2  vols. 
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Bedford  (W.K.B-).  TIte  Blazon 
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bishops and  liisbops  of  EIngland 
and  Wales.  With  an  Ordinary  of 
the  Coats  d«»'*cril>ed  and  of  other 
Episcopal  Arms.  Second  Edition^ 
R'Tised  and  Knlnrge^i.  With  One 
Thousand  Illustrations.  Sm.  4to, 
buckram,  3i«.  6^/.  net 

BoBweU's    Life    of    Samuel 

Johnson,  LL.D.  Edited  by  O.  Birk- 
beck  Hill.  D.C.L.  In  six  volumes, 
medium  8vo.  With  Portraits  and 
Facsimiles.     Half-lwund,  3^  3s. 

Bright.      ChaidevH   of  Enrhj 

English  Church  JIhturit.  By  W. 
Bright,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Ef 
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By  Mark  ruttisnii.     8vo.     165. 
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EftteUinn  and  Ciril  H'lir*  in  Etvjland, 
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the  original  MS.  in  the  B<MU(>iiin 
Library,  with  marginal  dates  and 
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Dubois      and       Beauchamp. 

Hindu  Manner t,  Cugfomttf  and  Cerf- 
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Translated  from  the  Author's  later 
Frenrh  MS.  and  Edited  by  Hcvbt 
K.  BEAuniAMr.  With  Prefatory 
Note  by  tlie  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
MCllkb,  and  Portrait,  a  vols.  8vo, 
a  IS.  net. 

Earle.  Handbook  to  the  Land^ 

Charters,  and  other  Saxonie  DoeumtmJM. 
By  John  Earle,  M.  A.  CrownSvo.  i6i. 

Freeman.      The    History    of 

Sicily /mm  the  Earliest  Timet. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    8to,  cloth,  a/,  a*. 
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Carthaginian  Invaaions.    a^f. 
Vol.  IV.    From  the  Tyranny  of 

Dionysiot    to    the    Death    of 

Agathoklte.   Edited  by  Aitkar 

J.  Evans,  M.A.    ai«. 

Freeman.       The    Reign     of 

WiUiant  Hufus  and  the  AttettUm  ^ 
Henry  the  First.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.  a  Vols.    8vo.     iL  i6t. 

Gardiner.  The  Constitutional 

Documents  0/  the  Puritan  Rerotuhom^ 
i6iS-i66o.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.     9s. 

Gross.     The  Gild  Merchant; 

a  Contribution  to  British  Munici|»al 
lIistor>-.  By  Charlee  OroM,  Ph.D. 
3  vols.     Svo.     2^S. 

Hastings.     IfaKtinffs  and  the 

Euhilla  n'ar.  By  Si r  John  SCrachey, 
O.C.S  I.     8vo,  cloth,  lot.  6d. 

Hodgkin.     Italy  and  her  /n- 

radft*.    With  Plates  and  Mapa.    By 

T.  lIodKkin.  D.<\L. 

Volh.  I    II.    Secvnd  Edtlion.   Jl.  j« 
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Hodgkin.      The    Dynasty   of 

Thfodiitiua;  or.  Seventy  Yean' 
Struggle  witli  t)io  Barbarians.  By 
th«  Slime  Author.    Grown  8to.    61. 

Jackson.     The  Church  of  St. 

Mary  the  Virvm,  Oj//rd.  Bv'T.  O. 
Jackwm.  M.A.,  K.A.  With  Twenty- 
four  full-]>at;o  Illustrations^  and 
numerous  Cuts  in  tlioText.  Demy 
4to,  half- bound,  36JI.  rut ;  or  in 
vi'llum,  gilt  top  and  morocco  labels, 
Ac,  43s.  net. 

Johnson.     Letters  of  Sumuel 

Johfufun,  LL, I).  Collected  and  Edited 
by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  a  voK 
half-roan,  iS^. 

Joh  iti^(m  id  n  Miscdlo  n  ia<, 

Bythe  same  Editor,  avols.  Medium 
Svo,  half-roan,  28a. 

Kitchin.  A  Hlstoi^yofFrance. 

With  Numerous  Mapa,  Plans,  and 
TabU«.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D. 
In  tbn^  Volumes.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  each  lOit.  bd. 

Vol.  I.  to  1 453.     Vol.  11.   1453- 
1624.     Vol.  III.  1624  1793. 

Lucas.      IntrtMluetion    to    a 

IliMtorictU  Gtography  qf  th«  Britiith 
Colonie$.  By  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.  A.  With 
Eight  Maps.   Crown  8vo.    4J1.  6rf. 

Hiiito7*ival  Geoyraj}hy  of 

thf  British  Ctttimiftt: 

V(*l.  I.    The  M«*dit4«rranean  and 

Eastern  Colonies  (exclusive  of 

India).     With    Eleven   Maps. 

Crown  8vo.     fi. 
Vol.  II.    The  West  Indian  Colo- 

niea.       With     Twelve     Maps. 

Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d, 
V<»1.  III.     Weht  Africa.     With 

Five  Maps.   Crown  8 vo.   '^i,6d. 
Vol.  IV.    South  and  East  Africa. 

Historical    and   G«<igniphioal. 

With  Ten  Mapd.     Crown  8vo. 

9«.  6r/. 


Ludlow.      The    Meinoirtit    of 

Edmund  Ludhiw,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  0/ 
the  Hvrae  in  the  Army  uf  the  Commtm' 
tre<iitk  o/Etigland,  16 2 $-16"^ 2,  Edited 
by  C.  U.  Firth,  M.A.  a  voK  8vo. 
I/.  i6ji. 

Machiavelli.        II    Princii)e. 

Edited  by  L.  Artliur  Burd.  M.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lord 
Acton.    Svo.     14s. 

Prothero.    Meet  Statutes  and 

other  Constitutional  Documents,  iUuttra' 
tire  qf  the  Beupu  qf  Elitabeth  and 
Jameel,  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero, 
M.A.    Crown  Svo.     io«.  6d. 

Seleii  statutes  ami  other 

Documents  bearing  on  the  ConMituHonal 
HM,iry  uf  England^  from  a.i>.  1307  to 
1558.  By  the  same  Editor.  [In 
PrejtarcUion.] 

Bamsay  (Sir  J.  H.).  Lfniraster 

and  York,  A  Century  of  English 
History  (a.d.  1399-1485).  2  vols. 
Svo.    With  Index,  37s.  6d. 

Ramsay  (W.  M.).     The  Cities 

and  Bmh'prics  qf  Phrygia.    By  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Vol.1.   Parti.  The Lycoa Valley 
and  South-Western    Phrj-gia. 
R<^yal  Svo.     i8ji.  net. 
Vol.!.   PartIL  Went  and  West- 
Central  Phrygia.     2ie,  net. 

Ranke.     A  History  of  E^iig^ 

land,  principally  in  the  Setenleenih 
Centwy.  By  L.  von  Ranke.  Trana- 
lated  under  the  superintendence  of 
O.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  and  C.  W. 
Boaae,  M.A.  6  vols.  8to.  639. 
K4' vised  Index,  separately,  is, 

RasbdalL    The  Universities  of 

Eur*<pe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Haat* 
ings  Raahdall.  M.A.  a  vols.  8to. 
With  MapH.    af.  5s.,  net. 
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Smith's  Lectures  on  JuaticBy 

PdUa,  KsctRM  and  Armt.  Edited, 
with  iDti'oductioD  and  Ni>t«8,  b^ 
Edwin  CouiiAii.     Svo.   lot.  6d.  net. 

Wealth     of     Nations, 

With  Notes,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Kogarj, 

U.A.         3  vols.       Svo.       31I. 

Stephens.       The      Frincijxil 

EpeicJies  qf  Iha  StatKmm  and  Oratort  if 
iht  TrsnOi  B«olirfieB,  1 789-1 795. 
By  B.  Horse  StepheoB.  1  toIb. 
Crown  Svo.    « i ». 

Stnbbs.    iSe/ecf  Charters  and 

other  Illuilratiimi  0/  English  Constilu- 
llonal  BMory,  /rom  Iht  Earlitat  Tiinei 
la  t)u  Reign  iif  Edvsard  I.  ArraUgBd 
and  edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D., 
Iiord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  8».  6d. 
The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 
fljwiopmmif.  Library  Edition.  3  voIb. 
Demy  8vo.  ii.  Si. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  Svo,  price 


Stabba.  Seventeen  LtcturegeH 


Hegietrum      Sacrum 

Anglieonum.  An  attempt  to  esbibit 
thu  oourae  of  Episcopal  Sucoeasion 
in  England.  ByW.  Stobba.  D.D. 
Smttll  fto.     Seoind  Edilian.      lot;  6d. 

Swift  (F.  D.).     The  Life  and 

Ti'iica  of  Jamft  tht  fYrit  ijf  AroffBt' 
By  F.  D.  Swift,  B.A.   Svo.    lu.ttA 

Viuogradoff.  Villai-nage  in 
Enffland.  Essays  in  English  M«di- 
aoviil  Hifltory.  ByPBulViaogndoff, 
Professor  in  the  UnJveraitf  of 
Mosuow.     Svo,  half-bound.    161. 

Woodhonse.       Aetotia ;      its 

Gtography,  Tepcgr^ihy,  and  Anli^i' 
tins.  By  WiLUAM  J.  WooimoDai. 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Haps  and 
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troduction and  Illustrative  Notes. 
ByS.H.EBynolds,M.A.  8vo,half- 
bound.     it>.6d. 
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Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D,  Second 
Svo.     I5ir. 
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faces. Aunotationa,  and  an  Account 
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A.  Campbell  Fraser,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
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Butler.    The  Works  of  Joseph 
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